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NOTICE  TO  THE  READER. 


BiBuop  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons  have  long  been  established 
text  books  at  all  our  XJniYersitieS)  and  in  very  many  of  our  Colleges 
and  Schools.  The  present  edition  is  designed  to  supply  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  desideratum,  namely,  a  popular  exposition  to  the 
meaning  of  the  learned  author.  With  this  object,  the  editor  has 
prefixed  caiefiiUy-digested  Analytical  Introductiom  both  to  the 
Analogy  and  Sennons,  and  has  added  brief  notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  whererer  it  seemed  to  him  that  elucidation  was  required. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  nothing  greater  has  been  at- 
tempted than  to  produce  a  really  useful  poptdar  edition ;  such  as 
may  allure  to  the  careful  study  of  one  of  the  beet  works  in  our 
language,  those  minds,  which,  without  such  help,  might  shrink 
from  the  task. 

The  present  edition,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  useful,  not 
merely  to  the  College  student  in  preparing  for  his  Degree  or  for 
the  Bishop's  Examination,  but  also  to  that  daily-increasing  class 
of  readers,  who  are  desirous  of  exerdsjng  their,  reasoning  Acui- 
ties with  a  Tiew  to  moral  improvement. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  the  footnotes. marked  (D.)  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Buke's  very  carefrd  and  schdlar-like  Analysis  of 
the  First  Part  of  the  Analogy ;  those  marked  (W.)  from  that  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson ;  those  marked  (H.)  from  that  by  Mr.  Hobart,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  letters  (Ed.)  are  affixed  to  those 
notes  which  have  been  contributed  by  the  present  Editor ;  those 
which  are  unmarked,  are  reprinted  from  Bp.  Halifax's  standard 
edition. 
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ANALYTICAL   INTRODUCTION 

TO 

BISHOP    BUTLER'S    ANALOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  object  of  the  "  Analogy  "  is  sot  to  prove  the  truth  of  Re- 
reftled  Religion,  but  to  confirm  it,  bj  showing  that  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believing  the  Religion  of  Revela- 
tion, than  in  believing  the  Religion  of  Nature  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  one  who  does  not  reject  Natural  Religion  can  consistently 
reject  Revelation  on  the  score  of  insufficient  proof.  Its  argument 
is,  ^  If,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  you  believe  the  one,  you  must, 
in  common  fairness,  and  to  be  consistent,  believe  the  other.  If 
they  come  from  the  same  God,  there  is  an  d  vriori  probability  that 
they  will  each  have  the  same  or  similar  aifficulties ;  and  if,  in 
spite  of  all  its  acknowledged  difficulties,  you  are  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  Natural  Religion,  you  are  bound  to  accept  Revealed 
Religion,  in  spite  of  an  equal  amount  of  possible  or  actual  ob- 
jections that  may  be  summoned  up  against  it." 

The  principle  asserted  in  the  Analogy  is  not  new :  Origen  him- 
self has  observed,  that  '^  He  who  believes  Scripture  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Author  of  Nature  may  well  expect  to  find  the 
same  sort  of  difficulties  in  the  former  as  in  the  constitution  of 
Nature."  Bp.  Butler  carries  out  this  principle  by  arguing  that 
**  He  who  denies  the  Scripture  to  be  from  God  6n  account  of  these 
difficulties,  may  with  equal  justice  deny  that  the  world  is  the 
work  of  God ;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  l>and,  there  is  an  Analogy 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  have  the  same  author." 

Now  it  will  at  once  be  clear  that  in  such  reasonings  as  those 
contained  in  this  work,  we  are  not  to  expect  demonstrcUive  evi- 
dence. In  this,  aa  in  the  matters  of  every-day  life,  we  must  be 
content  with  probcMe  evidence ;  which  differs  from  the  former 
in  that  it  admits  of  degrees  *.    It  is  by  its  very  nature  imperfect, 

*  The  essential  distinction  between  Demonstrotire  and  Probable  eTidence 
is  one  of  matter;  that  of  the  foraier  beiog^  certain,  md  that  of  tbo  latter 
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and  therefore  suited  to  the  imperfect  mind  of  man ;  and  we 
acknowledge  probability  as  a  rule  of  conduct  so  far  that  we  think 
a  man  m^  if  he  does  not  act  on  a  reasonahle  amount  of  pro- 
bability, even  when  l^e  chances  aro  against  him,  but  looks  for 
mathematical  certainty.  In  fact,  with  us,  Probability  is  the  very 
guide  of  life. 

Bp.  Butler  next  rejects  the  idea  of  forming  our  notions  of  the 
moral  world  and  its  constitution,  solely  on  our  own  preconceived 
notions  as  to  what  might  or  ought  to  have  been ;  imd  urges  that 
human  ignorance  is  the  best  answer  to  all  such  useless  specula- 
tions. He  also  rejects  the  habit  of  forming  our  notions  of  right 
and  fitness  on  principles  that  in  themselves  are  certain,  but  are 
applied  to  cases  where  we  are  not  warranted  in  applying  them. 

He  then  assumes  as  granted  ^  that  there  is  an  Author  of  Nature 
arid  Governor  of  the  World^  and  states  it  to  be  his  intention  "  to 
join  al>Btract  reasoning  with  the  observation  of  &cts,"  and  to 
argue  from  such  facts  as  are  known  and  admitted,  to  others  which 
are  like  them ;  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  part  of  God's 
Providential  Government.  And  he  carries  out  his  principle  by 
showing  that  the  parts  chiefly  objected  to  in  the  whole  dispensa- 
tion of  Revealed  Beligion  are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced 
in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  The  ^  Introduction  *' 
concludes  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  connection  between  the 
chapters  of  both  Parts  of  the  Analogy. 

PART  I.,  CHAPTER  I. 

OF  A  FUTURE  LIFB. 

Our  present  experienoe  suggests  to  us  the  belief  that  we  shall 
continue  to  live  on  in  a  future  state ;  for 

I.  The  changes  which  confessedly  we  have  undergone  in  our 
birth  and  in  our  growth  from  infancy,  are  as  great  as  any  which 
death  can  bring  upon  us.  The  same,  too,  is  the  ciuse  with  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  (See  the  argument  of  SL  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
Chap.  XV.) 

II.  There  is  an  d  priori  probability  that  our  present  powers  of 
thought  and  action  will  be  continued  to  us  after  death,  unless  we 

being  varidbh  and  coniinffenL  It  is  a  conieqnence  of  this  &ct,  that  the 
latter  admita  of  degrees,  which  range  &om  the  very  lowest  pvesomption  in  a 
graduated  scale  up  to  the  highest  point  of  probability,  namely,  moral 
certainty.  The  force  of  probability  as  an  argmnmit  is  baaed  apon  partial 
idantity,  and  finds  its  expression  in  the  word  *'  verisimile."  In  other  words, 
in  probable  matter  we  may,  and  do  generally,  conclude  that  a  particular 
consequence  ivill  flow  from  some  quality  in  one  object,  because  it  flows  from 
the  nme  qjuality  in  another.  In  all  probable  wxp^ument  the  mind  proceeds 
Vf<m  the  principle  that  like  Gaoaes  prodooe  like  efiecls. 
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have  some  pontire  reason  gives  us  for  thinking  tiiat  deaih  will 
be  the  destruction  of  these  living  powers.  But  so  far  from  thb 
being  the  case,  our  present  possession  of  them  is  the  very 
strongest  reason  for  believing  that  we  shall  possess  them  hereafter. 
For  if  iktre  is  an  idea  that  death  will  oe  the  destruction  of 
living  powers,  that  idea  must  arise  either  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing f  or  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature, 

But  it  does  not  arise  froimthe  reaaon  of  the  thing  ;-^ioT  we  do 
not  know  what  death  is ;  we  only  know  some  of  its  phenomena 
and  effects,  as  the  dissolution  o€  skin,  bones,  dec,  and  all  these  in 
nowise  unply  the  destruction  of  any  living  powers.  Again,  we 
do  not  know  on  what  the  existence  of  our  living  powers  depends ; 
for  we  see  them  suspended-— in  sleeps  for  example,  or  in  a  swoon, 
—and  still  not  extinguished. 

Neither  does  it  arise  from  the  Anedogy  of  Nature;  for  death 
removes  all  sensiUe  proof,  and  precludies  ns,  consequently,  from 
tracing  out  any  analogy  which  would  warrant  us  in  imerring 
their  destruction.  But  while  it  destroys  tlie  sensible  proof  of  the 
existttkce  of  these  living  powers,  which  we  had  befcce  their  death, 
it  surely  cannot  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  by  death  they  ace 
destroved. 

Still  our  prejudices  on  this  head  are  so  early  and  inveterati^ 
thai  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  question  at  greater  length. 

L  Now  all  presumption  of  death  being  the  dmtruetion*  of 
living  powers,  inust  go  on  the  idea  of  their  disoerptibilitv.  But  as 
oonseiousttess  is  single  and  indivisible^  so  is  that  in  whieh  con- 
sdonaness  resides,  and  therefore  it  is  indiseeiptible.  But  as  for 
our  bodies,  they  axe  mere  matter ;  they  an  accidental  adjuncts, 
and  no  part  of  onrselves ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  we 
m^  exist  a^art  from  our  bodies  as  in  them. 

II.  Experiment  and  observation  show  that 

1.  Bodies  are  but  material  organs,  and  that  oonsciouaness  exists 
quite  independent  of  them. 

2.  There  was  a  time  when  we  were  ourselves  of  very  small  bulk, 
and  when  we  might  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  that  small 
body  without  being  destroyed. 

3.  All  bodies  are  in  a  peipetual  fiux,  yet  the  living  power 
remains  the  same. 

Henoe  we  can  deduoe  that 

a.  We  cannot  determine  the  exact  bulk  of  the  living  principle ; 
and  yet,  unless  it  is  larger  than  one  of  the  elementary  particles  of 
matt^  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  disoerptible. 

h.  We  have  ourselves  passed  through  many  great  revolutions  of 

*  By  dettniction  we  meim  not  annihilation  but  disnlntlon.  We  hare 
cvm  Uu  TCMon  to  think  that  a  being  once  endued  with  liTing  powen  ever 
loses  them,  than  that  a  stone,  for  example,  ever  acquires  them. 
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matter  ;  there  is  no  reason,  then^  to  think  that  death  will  be  so 
very  fatal. 

e.  We  ought  to  regard  our  bodies  as  composed  of  so  many  in- 
struments ;  our  eyes  and  legs,  for  instance,  bearing  an  analogy  to 
glasses  and  stares.  Now  the  living  powers  confessedly  can  live 
on  when  these  are  destroyed ;  even  in  sleep  they  exist  without 
their  aid  ;.  why,  then,  should  death  destroy  tnem  ? 

An  objection  has  been  raised  against  Bp.  Butler,  to  the  effect 
that  his  arguments,  when  fairly  carried  out,  tend  to  prove  a  pro- 
existent  eternity  as  well  as  a  future  one^  We  will  grant  ttiis; 
and  yet  this  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  point  on  which  he  lays 
the  greatest  stress^-our  future  eternity  of  existence ;  and  again, 
all  experience  and  observation  go  to  make  a  future  eternity  more 
certain  than  a  past  one,  and  yet  they  do  not  disprove  even  the 
latter.  For  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  all  living  creatures  are  in  a 
state  of  progress  towards  some  higher  existence,  immediately 
from  their  birth  and  even  before  it. 

Here  the  objection  may  possibly  arise,  ''But  these  arguments  are 
equally  applicable  to  brutes ;  are  they  then  immortal,  or  are  they 
moral  agents  T' 

We  answer,  that  1st,  it  is  not  really  implied  that  brutes,  if 
they  are  immortal,  are  conseauently  moral  agents.  But  supposo 
it  were  implied ;  there  is  still  no  difficulty.  Prior  to  expenence, 
there  was  once  as  great  a  prestmiption  against  human  creatures, 
as  there  is  against  brutes,  arriving  at  those  faculties  which  we 
possess  when  we  reach  maturity.  In&ncy  and  childhood  do  not 
possess  these  faculties.  And  2ndly,  we  answer  that  the  immor- 
tality of  brutes  does  not  at  all  imply  their  possession  of  rational 
and  moral  faculties ;  and  the  economy  of  the  universe,  for  all  we 
know,  might  require  that  there  should  be  living  creatures  without 
faculties  of  this  kind. 

III.  Human  creatures  exist  in  two  states.  Ist,  in  a  state  of 
sensation,  when  the  senses  or  appetites  are  affected ;  and  2ndly, 
in  a  state  of  reflection,  when  the  same  are  not  affected,  but  wo 
still  perceive,  reason,  and  act.  Now  death  destroys  existence  as 
far  as  regards  the  former  state ;  but  there  is  no  presumption  that 
it  has  the  same  effect  on  our  state  of  reflection.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  the  powers  of  reflection  sometimes  growing  more  bright 
and  keen  in  mortal  diseases  and  immediately  before  death.  And 
as  these  last  even  till  the  rery  moment  of  death,  it  is  probable 
that  death  is  not  even  a  suspension  of  them,  but,  like  our  birth, 
merely  a  passage  which  introduces  them  into  a  higher  state  of 
being. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no  presumption  that  death  is  the 
destruction  of  the  living  agent.  There  is  indeed  an  apparent 
analogy  drawn  from  the  case  of  flowers  and  vegetable  life ;  but 
in  reality  the  analogy  is  false ;  for  vegetable  life  nas  not  the  same 
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powers  of  perception  and  action  with  ourselves.  Indeed,  if  any 
argument  as  to  a  future  state  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  vegetable 
world,  it  is  an  argument  in  its  favour,  as  St.  Paul  shows  in 
1  Cor.  XV. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul^and  its  existence  in  a  future  life, 
as  a  stated  and  fixed  law  of  Gk>d's  providence,  must  then  be 
admitted  on  the  evidence  of  reason. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  no  proof  of  a  future  life,  not  even 
if  amounting  to  demonstration,  would  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Religion ;  for  the  notion  that  we  are  to  live  on  hereafter 
is  as  compatible  with  Atheism  as  the  fact  that  we  are  now  alive. 
Bat  as  the  Christian  Religion  implies  a  future  state,  any  argument 
adduced  against  a  future  state  is  in  fact  an  argument  against 
Religion.  These  observations,  therefore,  by  removing  such  pre- 
sumptions, prove  to  a  high  degree  of  probability  one  mndamental 
doctrine  of  Religion. 

CHAPTER  II. 

or  OOD'b  aOYEBNMENT  BY  BEWABDS  AXD  PUXISHMENTS. 

The  importance  to  us  of  a  future  life  arises  from  our  capacity 
of  happiness  or  misexy  therein,  and  from  the  supposition  that  our 
state  nereafter  may  depend  upon  our  actions  here.  Now,  if  the 
subject  of  a  future  life  is  such  that,  even  apart  from  this  consider- 
ation, mere  curiosity  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  this  question 
before  our  minds,  much  more  vrill  it  be  the  case,  if  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  our  actions  in  this  life  and  our 
condition  in  the  next. 

It  is  consonant  with,  and  analogous  to,  our  present  state,  to 
believe  that  we  shall  hereafter  be  punished  or  rewarded  for  our 
actions  here.  The  present  government  of  God  is  conducted,  as  to 
some  extent  we  can  see,  upon  a  law  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
and  if  so,  there  is  an  d  priori  probability  that  the  same  will  be 
the  case  with  the  future  one.  We  infer  that  the  system  under 
which  we  now  live  is  one  of  rewards  and  punishm^its,  because  we 
see  that  vice  and  intemperance  usually  lead  to  misery — ^virtue  and 
sobriety  to  happiness.  And  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  rather 
than  a  deduction  of  reason,  that  we  are  as  much  under  Qod's 
government  here,  as  we  are  under  the  civil  maf^strate.  For 
example,  the  pain  which  we  feel  at  touching  fire  is  as  evident  a 
sign  of  Qod's  actual  government  as  if  a  voice  from  Heaven 
addressed  us.  The  true  notion  of  the  Author  of  Nature  is  that  of 
a  governor  who  rules  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and  leaves  us, 
his  intelligent  creatures,  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  our  own 
actions  upon  ourselves. 

But  the  objection  may  possibly  arise,  ''Still,  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  general  course  of  nature."    And  most  certainly  it  is  to  be 
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ascribed  to  nature,  if  by  nature  we  understand  the  Author  of 
Nature.  Men  cannot  surelj  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
Being,  because  his  laws  of  governnsent  are  stated,  fixed,  and  uni- 
form. Such  regularity  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  an  agent,  and 
surely  it  is  more  rational  to  ascribe  such  regularity  to  a  person 
than  to  a  system.  Or  again  it  may  be  objected,  ^  Is  then  the  pleasuro 
naturally  attendant  on  every  passion  mtended  to  make  us  gtatify 
It  on  every  possible  occasion?"  To  this  objection  we  answer 
^  No  ;  our  eyes  were  not  given  to  us  in  order  to  look  upon  hurtful 
objects ;  yet  they  wexe  intended  to  see  with.  We  can,  if  we  please, 
turn  them  to  wrong  objects ;  and  it  is  just  the  same  with  our 
appetites.  God,  then,  has  enabled  us  to  see  that  by  acting  in  one 
way  we  can  ensure  happiness  here,  and  that  by  acting  in  another 
way  we  shall  inTolre  ourselves  in  misery ;  and  hence  we  see  that 
we  are  now  living  under  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  if  so,  it  is  nothing  incredible  that  the  same  system  shall  be 
continued  hereafter." 

But  since  men  chiefly  object,  not  to  Divine  rewards^  but  to 
Divine  punishmenUy  let  us  state  the  following  analogies,  drawn 
from  our  present  condition,  which  lead  us  to  believe  this  doctrine 
to  be  true. 

1.  Natural  punishments  very  frequently  follow  on  actions  which, 
give  pleasure  at  the  time ;  e,  ^.,  sickness  follows  intemperance. 

2.  These  punishments  very  frequently  outweigh  the  accompany- 
ing pleasure. 

3.  The  delay  of  punishment  docs  not  imply  final  impunity,  even 
in  this  life. 

4.  After  such  delay,  the  punishment  often  comes  suddenly  and 
violently. 

5.  We  have  a  very  strong  piobalHlity,thouffh  no  direct  and  certain 
proof,  of  punishment  following  on  evil  conduct  in  this  world.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  evil-doers  care  punished 
here. 

6.  The  general  course  of  nature  shows  that,  after  a  certain  time 
spent  in  sin  and  negligence,  there  is  no  place  for  recovery  or 
repentance ;  e,  ^.,  youth  is  wasted,  occasions  of  improvement  are 
lost,  and  these  cannot  be  recalled. 

7.  Civil  punishments  are  often  final  and  inflict  death. 

Now  all  these  pointf  are  so  entirely  analoeous  to  what  Scripture 
tells  us  of  the  Divine  punishment  of  the  wioced,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  to  which  of  the  two  states  such  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
as  that  which  speaks  of  **  Wisdom  **  and  the  ""  Scomer,"  in  rxov^ 
chap,  i.,  are  intended  to  refer. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  here,  that  natural  nuniahmentt 
necessarily  or  unifomd^  follow  crimes  or  vices  in  this  life.  But 
they  follow  with  sumient  frequency  to  answer  frilly  all  the 
objections  against  the  czedibility  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
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punishmentSy  which  mtkj  be  drawn  from  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  as  doing  away  with  the  guilt  of  human  yicea  ;  or  from  the 
doctrine  of  neeeiaity  and  fatalism ;  or  from  an  idea  that  the  will 
of  a  Supreme  Being  cannot  be  contradicted,  or  that  He  cannot  be 
provoked. 

Now,  eren  on  the  lowest  and  most  sceptical  ground,  such 
analogies  as  these  are  full  of  awe.  In  daily  life  it  is  a  common 
observation  that  a  man  may  so  conduct  himself  that  it  had  been 
better  for  him  never  to  hare  been  born.  And  is  there,  then,  any 
pretence  of  reason  why  sceptics  should  talk  as  if  there  could  be 
nothing  analogous  to  this  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  imder  the 
providence  and  government  of  the  selfsame  Being  ? 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF  00D*8  HOBAL  OOVERNME^TT. 

The  next  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  Analogy  of  Nature 
shows  the  government  of  God  to  be  moral;  in  other  words,  that 
men  will  not  simply  be  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  behaviour  here.  And  this  Bp.  Butler  goes  on  to 
•stabli^  by  two  distinct  lines  of  argument ;  first,  from  admitted 
iiaets  and  common  experience,  and  afterwards  from  the  nature  and 
fitness  of  things. 

Now  it  is  allowed,  from  experience,  that  the  government  of  this 
world  is  not  Moral  Qovemment  in  its  perfection.  But  still  we  do 
contend,  that  amopg  the  imperfection  and  confusion  of  this  world 
the  beaimiinfft  of  a  righteous  Moral  €k>vemment  may  be  dis- 
cerned-—sen^  as  it  were,  which  shall  hereafter  be  brought  to 
perfection. 

L  In  genera],  experience  shows  us  that  God  allows  us  to  feel  less 
weasiness  and  more  satisfaction  in  a  virtuous  than  in  a  vicious 
course  of  life ;  and  here  is  an  instance  of  Moral  Government  to 
flome  extent.  It  may  be  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  limits ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  Yirtue  is  happier  than  Vice  in 
this  present  world  For  it  is  no  tto  Virtue,  but  to  Vice,  that  we 
must  charge  the  pain  which  we  feel  in  reforming  from  a  course  of 
vice  to  a  course  of  virtue,  from  ihe  fact  that  our  passions  are  only 
partially  subdued  and  stUl  crave  for  their  wonted  gratifications. 

II.  It  has  been  poved  that  God  governs  us  here  by  a  sjstem  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Surely,  then,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  He  will  finally  award  them  according  to  the  rule  of  distri- 
bu^ve  i^tice. 

III.  vice  and  imprudence  senerally  bring  unhappiness ;  virtue 
and  prudence,  happiness :  and  our  ci^jacity  to  foresee  these  &cts 
and  to  reflect  on  them  as  plainly  discloses  to  as  facts  of  a  right 
Mcval  Government,  as  the  correction  of  children  according  to  their 
deserts  is  a  fiust  of  right  education* 
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IV.  It  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  society  that  vices  de* 
structive  of  its  existence  shall  be  punished  as  atic/i:  and  this 
punishment  is  equally  natural  as  society  itself,  and  so  affords  an 
instance  of  Moral  Government.  The  natural  fear  of  these  punish* 
ments  is  a  declaration  against  such  vices  on  the  part  of  nature. 

Against  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  actions  which  are  good 
and  beneficial  to  society  are  often  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  perse- 
cution, while  bad  actions  are  often  rewarded.  To  this  objection 
we  answer,  that  such  is  in  no  way  nectssarv  to  be  the  case ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  not  natural,  at  least  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
it  is  both  natural  and  necessary  that  bad  actions  shall  be  punished. 
Again,  we  may  reply  that  good  actions  are  never  punished,  nor  are 
bad  actions  rewarded, 'simply  considered  as  beneficial  or  hurtful 
to  society,  but  only  to  gratify  the  malice  of  some  individual.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  certain  that  uod  has  directed  us  to  pimish  what  is 
hurtful  to  society,  as  it  is  that  He  has  enjoined  us  to  preserve  our 
lives  by  food. 

Y.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  Virtue,  as  suchy  is  rewarded, 
and  Vice,  as  such,  is  punished.  For,  judging  from  their  inward 
effects  respectively,  it  is  clear  that  Virtue  at  once  produces  more 
of  tranquillity,  and  Vice  more  of  mental  imeasiness ;  that  while 
Virtue  has  its  hopes,  Vice  has  only  its  fears,  of  a  future  state. 
And,  judging  from  their  outward  effects,  "  Honesty  is  "  proverbi- 
ally ^  the  b^t  policy  ;'*  Virtue  will  almost  always  be  well  treated 
by  both  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  whereas  Vice  will  be  dis- 
trusted by  both. 

VI.  The  fact  that  God  has  given  us  a  Moral  Nature  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  He  will  finally  support  virtue.  The  fact  that  God  in- 
fluences mankind  to  act  in  the  same  way,  and  to  favour  virtue  and 
to  discourage  vice,  is  not  the  same  proof,  but  an  additional  proof, 
of  his  Moral  Government.  It  shows  that  He  does  at  present 
favour  and  protect  virtue. 

VII.  Besides  the  above  facts,  we  may  mention  a  few  particular 
instances  which  are  not  frivolous,  though  often  deemed  so.  In 
civil  governments  it  is  supposed  that  those  actions  only  are  pu- 
nished which  are  hurtful  to  society.  Yet  we  find  that  immorality 
is  the  real  cause  why  they  are  punished ;  for  offences  that  are  not 
morally  wrong  are  seldom  punished.  Besides  this,  in  domestic 
government,  children  and  servants  are  punished  and  rewarded 
according  to  their  actions ;  and  this  is  an  instance  of  a  natural 
Moral  Government. 

Whence,  then,  is  it  that  Virtue,  as  such,  is  rewarded  among 
mankind,  and  Vice,  as  such,  is  punished  ? 

We  answer,  it  arises  from  the  complexion  of  our  moral  nature, 
which  makes  us  feel  unhappy  from  Vice,  and  happy  from  Virtue. 
It  arises  also  from  our  moral  nature,  joined  with  the  fact  that 
God  has  put  our  happiness  and  misery  in  the  power  of  each  other, 
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and  that  "honestj"  is  therefore  ''  the  best  policy.'*  If  there  are 
instances  (which  is  almost  incredible)  of  xden  approving  vice  as 
such,  it  is  eyidentlj  not  natural,  but  monstrous,  and  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  our  account  at  all.  Neither  can  it  be  justly  said,  be- 
cause virtuous  actions  are  sometimes  punished  and  vicious  actions 
sometimes  rewarded,  that  therefore  Nature  or  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture intended  it  to  be  so.  Perhaps  the  world  is  governed  by  laws 
too  general  to  allow  of  universal  certainty  in  their  application  to 
particular  instances:  our  natural  constitution,  too,  is  different, and 
much  disorder  is  and  must  be  brought  about  by  our  own  perver- 
sion of  those  passions  which  have  been  implanted  in  us  for  the 
best  of  purposes. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  arguing  from  fads,  that  God*s  govern- 
ment is  moral.  We  now  alter  our  line  of  argument,  and,  by  d 
priori  reasoning,  drawn  from  the  immutable  relations  of  things  ^ 
and  from  the  abstract  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions,  we  conclude  ' 
that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  tendency  in  Virtue  and 
Vice  to  produce  the  above  good  and  bad  results  respectively ;  and 
tliat  Virtue  has  a  like  tendency  to  superiority  as  Reason  has,  and 
that  this  tendency,  where  it  does  not  actually  take  effect,  is  only 
hindered  by  various  accidental  circumstances. 

1.  With  regard  to  individuals,  this  tendency  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
is  obvious :  good  and  bad  men,  it  is  certain,  would  respectively  be 
far  more  generally  rewarded  and  punished  than  now,  if  justice 
were  not  often  eluded  by  artifice,  men's  characters  not  kno?m,  &c. 

2.  With  regard  to  society.  Virtue  has  the  same  tendency  to  pre- 
Tail  over  Vice  as  Reason  has  to  prevail  over  brute  force ;  only  it 
needs  certain  conditions  to  ensure  its  effect,  such  as  sufficient 
length  of  time,  proper  scope  and  opportunities.  A  number  of 
brutes  might  combine  and  overcome  a  number  of  men  by  a  sudden 
attack.  So  it  may  be  with  Vice.  The  complete  success  of  Vir- 
tue, as  of  Reason,  must  be  gradual.  Virtue  is  militant  here,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  triumph  hereafter.  We 
might  easily  fancy  it  triumphant  even  in  this  world,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  a  perfectly  virtuous  state  invested  with  universal  do- 
minion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  ^  How  has  Virtue  this  tendency  towards 
Tictoxy  ?"  Our  answer  is,  "  Bv  destroying  all  factions,  by  uniting 
every  member  of  society  in  the  most  powerful  bonds,  by  causing 
every  one  to  perform  his  part  conscientiously,  by  making  pru- 
dence, diligence,  &c.,  nnivmal.** 

Again,'  the  objection  may  arise,  "  Still,  why  may  not  things  go 
on  hereafter  as  they  do  now,  Vurtue  sometimes  prospering  and 
sometimes  again  depressed?" 

To  this  we  reply,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to 
prove  Qod*s  peifect  Moral  Government,  or  the  Truth  of  Revela- 
tion ;  but  simply  to  observe  what  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
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ttitution  and  coune  of  nature,  calculated  to  etmfirm  the  proper 
proofs  of  it,  which  are  supposed  to  be  already  known  and  ad- 
mitted. Still,  we  maintain  that  the  above  remarks  do  stronglj 
confirm  the  proof  of  a  future  state  of  restitution,  uid  also  of 
Reyelation;  for, 

1.  They  show  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  not  indifferent  to 
Virtue  and  Vice— the  yenr  conrse  of  nature  exhibiting  at  the  least 
a  high  probability  that  Virtue  will  in  the  end  be  victorious. 

S.  Distributive  justice  does  not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  de- 
gree, from  what  we  experience  now.  It  will  be  that  in  effect 
which  we  now  only  see  m  its  tendencies- 

3.  Our  experience  shows  us  that  Virtue  and  Vice  are  actually 
rewarded  in  part,  even  under  the  present  coune  of  things  ;  hence 
we  derive  a  hope  that  they  may  be  rewarded  and  punished  in  a 
higher  degree  nereafter. 

4.  The  good  and  bad  tendencies  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  respec- 
tively, are  essential  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things;  and 
hence,  whatever  hinders  them  now  from  taking  effect,  is  not  a 
necessary  hindrance,  but  only  artificial  and  accidental ;  for  the 
tondendes  are  more  likely  to  remain  hereafter  than  aay  such,  im- 
pediments can  be. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

or  A  8TAT2  OF  TMAL. 

The  next  point  to  be  established  is,  that  our  present  life  is  one 
tf  probcUiony  that  is,  a  state  of  trial  for  a  future  one.  And  this 
point  must  be  treated  separately,  because  the  word  **  Probation" 
IS  distinctly  expressive  of  dimgers  and  trials,  which  do  not  neoes* 
sarily  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  Moral  Qovemment. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  in  our  natural  or  temporal  capacity  we 
€an  go  wrong,  if  we  choose  to  do  so ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  so 
far  in  a  state  of  trial,  of  difficult,  and  of  danger,  to  which  our 
moral  and  religious  trial  bears  some  analogy.  And  what  consti- 
tutes our  natural  trial  here  is  something  either  in  our  external 
circumstances  or  in  our  own  nature.  For  example,  people  may 
be  betrayed  into  behaviour  incompatible  with  their  true  interests 
by  surprise,  or  by  some  other  external  occasion,  or  they  will  be 
led  to  act  contrary  to  Prudence  and  Virtue  by  .their  own  evil 
pAssions  and  habita  Still,  temptations  from  without,  and  tempt»> 
tions  from  within,  mutually  imply  each  other.  For  when  we  talk 
of  external  temptations,  we  imply  that  we  have  within  us  some 
inward  susceptibility  of  temptation ;  and  when  we  talk  of  being 
misled  by  passions,  we  imply  external  temptations  and  objects  of 
gratification. 

Bp.  Butler  proceeds  to  prove  his  point  by  appealing  to  the 
judgments  which  men  eommonly  form  i^nm  the  subject.    For 
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example,  he  urgoeB  that  people  blame  themselres  and  others  for 
their  misconduet  in  temporal  matters  ;  that  every  one  speaks  of 
the  hazards  to  which  young  people  expose  themselres  when  they 
&r8t  set  out  in  life.  Sudi  descriptions  of  our  ttaie  of  natund  trial 
turn  just  as  proper  deaeriptions  of  our  rdi^/unu  probation^  if  for  the 
word  '*  temporal "  we  substitute  '^  future,"  and  4>'  **  Prudence," 
**  Yirtne  ;*'  so  analogous  are  the  two  states. 

And  if  we  go  on  from  a  consideTation  of  our  like  state  of  trial 
in  both  capacities,  to  obsenre  how  men  behave  under  it,  we  shall 
find  that  men  are  misled,  blinded,  and  deceived,  by  their  own 
passions  in  either  case.  Thus  our  trials  in  our  temporal  and 
reliffious  capacities,  as  they  proceed  from  the  same  causes,  and 
produce  like  effecta,  are  evidently  analogous  and  of  the  same 
kind, 

Fur^er,  the  difficulties  aad  dangers  with  which  we  meet  in  our 
temporal  capacity  are  often,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  created  by 
the  agency  of  others,  by  foolish  education,  ^k^  and  other  estemal 
circumstances.  The  same  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  our  religious 
capacity.  It  is  true  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  demdation,  in  a 
state  inferior  to  what  might  have  been,  and  one  which  does  not 
seem  to  us  the  best  calculated  to  advance  our  temporal  and  eternal 
interests.  Heewever,  our  happiness  in  it  is  evidently  put  into  our 
own  power ;  and  so  we  have  no  more  reason  to  complain  against 
tile  Author  of  Nature  on  account  of  our  position,  than  on 
aoeoant  <it  his  having  withheld  from  us  other  advantages  belong- 
ing to  a  higher  cider  of  created  beings. 

Our  state,  then,  here  if  probably  a  state  of  trial,  because  it  is  of 
a  piece  with  the  rest  of  Grod's  dealings  towards  us  that  it  should 
be  so.  On  the  whole,  if  mankind,  considered  in  their  natural 
eapadty.  found  themselves  in  a  settled  state  of  security  and  hap- 
piness, tnere  would  be  a  ]>iesumption  against  the  acknowledged 
doctrine  <tf  Religion,  thai  it  represents  our  future  interests  as  de- 
pendent on  our  exertions  here.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  our 
nappiness  here  is  not  absolute,  but  contingent  on  our  own  exer- 
tions; in  both  cases  it  depeadb  on  ours^ves,  and  consequently 
our  present  and  future  state  are  analogous. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  A  BTATX  OV  KOBAL  niBCIPLIHE. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  Probation, 
the  Question  next  arises,  **Why  have  we  hem  placed  in  it?" 
Revuation  tells  us  that  it  is  for  our  mofal  discipline  and  improve- 
ment in  virtue  and  pie^,  as  the  qualification  for  a  future  state  of 
security  and  happiness.  The  probability  of  this  being  the  case 
nay  be  inferred  £ram  the  analogy  of  this  present  world. 

Youth,  considared  as  a  diiciplinf>  for  the  scenes  of  mature  life 
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in  the  present  world,  suggests  to  us  that  our  entire  life  here  is  » 
state  of  discipline  for  a  future  one :  the  former  being  in  our  tem- 
poral relation  what  the  latter  is  to  us  in  our  religious  capacity. 

I.  Every  species  of  creatures  is  naturally  designed  for  6ome 
particular  state  of  life,  according  to  its  cai>acities,  temper,  and 
other  qualifications,  as  well  as  its  outward  circumstancei  ;  there 
must,  then,  be  some,  without  which  men  would  be  utterly  incapable 
of  a  future  life,  just  as  there  are,  and  must  be,  some  without  which 
they  are,  and  must  be,  incapable  of  their  present  life. 

II.  The  constitution  of  man  is  such,  that  he  is  naturally  capable 
of  becoming  qualified  for  various  states  of  life  for  which  he  was 
.once  wholly  unfitted.  And  this,  because  he  can  acquire  passive 
habits  or  impressions  ;  for  example,  a  readiness  of  understanding 
a  new  language  at  sight ;  and  again,  because  he  can  acquire  active 
habits;  for  example,  the  faculty  of  speaking  or  writing  a  new 
language.  Such,  too,  are  all  habits  of  attention,  industry,  and 
self-government ;  all  of  which  are  acquired  by  the  repeated  exer- 
cise of  certain  inward  practical  principles.  Here  we  may  remark, 
by  the  way,  that  active  habits  grow  stronger  by  repeated  exercise, 
while  passive  impressions  are  every  day  becoming  less  sensibly 
felt,  b^use  they  are  daily  being  worked  more  thoroughly  into 
our  characters,  and  so  are  daily  growing  more  effectual  towards 
influencing  our  practice.  Thus,  for  example,  pity  is  a  passive 
impression,  produced  by  the  sight  of  distress ;  but  if  a  person  sets 
himself  to  relieve  a  number  of  distressed  objects,  his  passive 
impression  grows  weaker  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  more  fami- 
liar with  the  miseries  of  life ;  while,  in  the  same  proportion,  his 
active  habit  of  benevolence  will  become  daily  more  and  more  a 
practical  principle  within  him. 

III.  And  further,  we  may  rest  assured  that  these  capacities  of 
improving  ourselves  by  experience  and  habit  would  never  have 
been  implanted  in  us,  had  they  not  been  necessary,  and  intended 
by  God  himself  for  our  use.  Indeed,  if  we  could  conceive  a  person 
brought  into  this  world  with  his  mind  and  body  already  matured, 
he  would  be  utterly  unqualified  to  act  his  part  in  life.  Without 
self-government,  gained  by  daily  habit,  he  would  be  as  unfit  for 
society  as  if  he  were  entirely  without  a  knowledge  of  letters.  In 
short,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fact  of  our  being  placed  here  in  a 
state  of  discipline  throughout  this  life  for  another  world,  is  a 
dispositipn  of  Qod*s  providence  and  analogous  to  the  discipline  of 
early  youth  for  a^e. 

But  the  objection  may  be  raised,  '^  We  cannot  discern  how  this 
life  is  a  preparation  for  the  next."  We  answer,  *' Neither  can  we 
discern  note  food  and  sleep  contribute  to  the  growth  of  our  bodies ; 
and  so  there  is  no  grouna  for  disbelief  in  the  former  case." 

IV.  We  might  reasonably  suppose  by  analogy,  that  our  present 
state  is  one  of  moral  discipline  for  a  future  one,  even  without 
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taking  into  account  Qod*B  Moral  Qovernment  of  the  world ;  but 
let  us  add  this  conaideration,  and  we  see  how  it  is  such,  t.  e.,  just 
as  childhood  is  a  scene  of  discipline  for  mature  age.  We  are 
placed  in  society  here,  and  from  this  very  fact  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  future  state  we  shall  be  in  a  community  or  society ;  and  as 
the  gOTemment  of  the  universe  is  moral,  the  character  of  virtue 
and  piety  must  be  the  condition  of  our  happiness,  or  the  qualifi- 
cation for  it.  Now  we  are  clearly  capable  of  moral  discipline  :  it 
is  equally  undeniable  that  we  stand  much  in  need  of  it,  if  we  look 
to  the  general  wickedness  of  man.  Also,  we  have  various  inward 
affections  towards  what  is  wrong.  What,  then,  is  our  security 
a^nst  thb  source  of  danger  1  Of  course  it  must  come  firom 
within  us,  and  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  practiced  principU 
of  Virtue.  And  this  practical  jftrinciple  is  to  be  improved  oy  moral 
discipline,  which  is  tne  main  security  of  imperfect  creatures  like 
ourselves,  firom  the  very  nature  of  propensions,  or  particular 
affections. 

Hence  we  see  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  upright  creatures  fall, 
and  bow  those  who  preserve  their  uprightness,  b^  so  doing  raise 
themselves  to  a  higher  and  more  secure  state  of  virtue. 

Those  creatures  would  be  perfectly  upright,  or  finitely  perfect, 
whose  whole  nature  and  moral  constitution  was  exactly  adapted 
to  their  intended  state  of  life.  Upright  creatures  fall,  because 
their  particular  affections  are  natural  and  will  be  gratified  unless 
great  pains  be  taken  to  subdue  them.  Those  who  preserve  their 
uprightness  do  raise  themselves  to  a  more  secure  state  of  virtue, 
for  they  gradually  diminish  the  power  which  these  propensities 
possess  over  them.  On  the  other  band,  vicious  indulgence  is  not 
only  criminal  in  itself,  but  also,  by  increasing  the  corrupt  power 
of  our  affections,  depraves  our  inward  constitutibn  and  character. 
And  all  this  is  still  more  true  of  depraved  and  fallen  creatures. 
Upright  creatures  want  improvement ;  fallen  and  depraved 
creatures  want  renewing  Education  and  moral  discipline  are 
expedient  to.  the  former,  but  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  latter. 
This  present  world,  too  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  afford  us  a  scene 
and  school  of  discipline,  in  the  same  way  as  certain  sciences  are 
peculiarly  fit  to  form  in  us  habits  of  attention.  For  the  snares 
that  surround  us  tend  to  practise  the  virtuous  in  habits  of  self- 
flOTemment ;  and  the  sight  of  the  world  and  its  defects  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  in  us  due  feelings  of  moderation  and  of  depend- 
ance  on  the  Supreme  Being.  Moreover,  the  very  length  and 
continuance  of  a  temptation  contributes  to  make  perfect  a  virtu- 
ous habit,  which,  possibly,  would  have  been  brief  and  imperfect 
had  the  temptation  been  momentary. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  world  cannot  be  intended  to 
be  a  scene  of  moral  discipline,  for  in  too  many  cases  it  proves  a 
discipline  of  vice^    To  this  we  reply  that  the  objection  is  vain; 
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we  see  in  the  natural  worid  seeds  which  never  oome  to  maturity, 
and  bodies  of  animals  likewise,  a  Terj  small  proportion  of  whioi 
ever  reach  perfection.  6nd&  a  fiulore  and  waste  on  the  part  of 
nature  is  to  us  as  unaccountable,  though  less  teixible,  than  the 
ruin  of  so  many  moral  agents  by  vice. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  so  fiu*  as  a  course  of  virtuous 
behaviour  proceeds  from  hope  and  fear,  it  is  only  a  discipline  of 
self-love.  We  answer  that  the  very  doing  of  God*s  commandr 
ments,  though  from  motives  of  hope  and  fear,  is  yet  obedience ; 
and  actions  materially  virtuous,  even  though  begun  from  motives 
of  self-love,  stiU  by  continual  and  repeated  practice  may  and  do 
become  formally  virtuous  acts.  Self-love,  if  reasonable,  will  be 
consistent  with  justice,  charity,  and  other  virtues. 

So  much  for  active  habits ;  we  now  proceed  to  pastive  ones.  The 
above  observations  about  active  habits  of  virtue,  as  obedience,  &c., 
are  equally  applicable  to  passive  habits,  such  as  resignation  to 
God's  will,  whicn  is  another  essential  part  of  a  right  character. 
This  can  be  shown  in  affliction  more  clearly,  but  also  in  pros- 
perity^ which  is  apt  to  b^et  extravagant  habits  of  thought,  which 
require  to  be  checked  and  controlled.  And  if  it  should  be  objected 
here,  that  afflictions  do  not  always  produce  resignation  to  God's 
will,  our  answer  is,  they  do  so  of  right ;  and  that  if  they  fail,  it  is 
because  man  perverts  them. 

The  world  being  a  state  of  Probation,  implies  also  that  it  is  a 
theatre  for  action,  for  the  manifestation  of  character,  not  to  an 
all-knowing  Being,  but  to  his  finite  creation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

* 

OF  NECE8SITT  A6  UTrLUENCIlTO  PBACTICC. 

If  Fatalism,  or  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  be  reconcilable  with 
our  position  in  the  natural  world,  the  Fatalist  must  confess  that 
it  is  equally  reconcilable  with  Religion  also ;  in  other  words,  with 
our  condition  here  as  designed  for  another  world.  Our  argument 
is,  that  if,  in  spite  of  all  abstract  difficulties,  he  holds  the  former 
opinion,  he  is  bound,  in  e||ual  fairness,  to  hold  the  latter  also. 
We  assert  that  1st,  a  Fatalist,  if  he  asserts  that  everything  exists 
by  Necessity,  must  after  all  mean  bv  an  Agent  working  necessariljr : 
and  that  the  necessity  under  whicn  he  is  supposed  to  be  acting  is 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  Intelligence  and 
Design.  So  that,  even  admitting  the  system  of  Fatalism  to  be 
true,  it  would  account  for  the  formation  of  the  world  just  as  much 
as  for  the  formation  of  a  house,  and  no  more.  Necessity  is  a  mere 
abstract  idea,  and  presupposes  a  necessary  agent  just  as  much  as 
Freedom  implies  a  free  agent.  And  the  appearances  of  design 
and  final  causes  in  the  constitution  of  Nature  equally  prove  thaX 
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the  Auth<»r  of  Kature  must  be  an  intelligent  deaigner,  on  the  sup- 
position either  of  Necesaitj  or  of  Freedom. 

But  no  man  of  common  sense  would  so  much  as  think  of  teach- 
ing his  child  to  apply  to  practice  this  doctzine  of  l^ecessity,  as. 
for  example,  teachmg  him  to  cast  aside  all  idea  of  praise  and 
blame,  and  to  judge  of  the  treatment  niiich  he  is  to  expect  on 
coming  abroad  into  the  world,  as  the  Fatalist  judges  what  he  is 
to  expect  from  the  Author  of  Nature  in  regard  to  a  Future  State. 
And  fnrtiier  still,  even  admitting  the  opinion  of  Necessity  #d  be 
speculatively  true,  yet  with  regard  to  practice,  it  is  the  same  as  if 
it  were  false.  We  cannot  act  upon  it ;  for  the  constitution  of  the 
world  around  us,  and  the  condition  in  which  we  have  been  actually 
placed,  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  fiee  agents.  The  analogy  of 
Nature,  then,  shows  that  we  cannot  apply  the  principle  of  Neces- 
sity to  practical  subjects ;  but  Religion  is  a  practical  subject ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  apply  the  pxinciple  of  Necessity  to 
Beligion. 

Hence  we  infer  that  if  Religion  be  true  on  the  sufqKMltion  of 
Free  Will,  it  is  no  less  true  on  the  supposition  of  Necessity ;  for 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  practical  sub- 
jects. And  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  pretend  to  act  on  reason  or 
theoiy  in  opposition  to  ^lactici^  principles  given  us  by  the  Author 
of  Nature  as  rules  for  action,  ana  thcrofore  to  be  acted  on. 

Again,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  oertablv  some  nature  and 
character,  notwithstanding  the  doctrine  of  Necessity ;  for  final 
causes  implv  this,  and  so  does  the  Design  which  marks  all  his 
works.  And  this  Necessity  is  equally  reconcilable  with  the  par- 
ticular character  of  Him  which  is  revealed  to  us,  as  with  an^  other 
chaiacter:  for  clearly  this  speculative  doctrine  of  Necessity  im- 
poses no  particular  chaiacter  on  man ;  why,  therefore,  should  it 
impose  any  on  God  % 

Btill  it  may  be  objected,  does  not  this  Necessity  destroy  our 
proof  that  He  is  of  that  particular  character  ?  We  answer.  No ; 
for  experience  telb  us  that  God  exerdses  a  paternal  government 
over  us,  and  it  evidently  appears  that  truth  and  justice  must  be 
the  natural  rule  of  his  Government. 

But  as,  although  the  doctrine  of  Liberty  or  Free  Will  is  per- 
^exing^  still  the  doctrine  of  Neoessity  is  the  sroundwork  of  In- 
ndelity,  we  will  give  some  particular  proofs  of  the  obligations  laid 
upon  us  bv  Religion,  which  are  shown  not  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
opinion  of  Necessity,  even  supposing  it  to  be  possibly  true. 

And  first,  tn^^mof  proofs.  Tne  argument  drawn  from  final  causes 
is  not  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.  Again,  it  is  certain 
that  God  governs  this  world  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Again,  He  has  given  us  a  moral  sense,  which  is  by  nature 
a  rule  and  the  law  of  God  to  us,  in  a  sense  inclusive  of  divine 
sanctions.    And  lastly,  the  natural  tendency  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
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18  as  stated  abore,  and  Virhie  and  Vice  are  respectively  rewarded 
and  punished  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  hurtiul  or  mischievous 
to  society. 

Secondly,  external  proofs.  The  doctrine  of  Necessity,  even  if 
true,  could  not  affect  the  external  evidences  of  religion.  If  it 
had  been  discovered  only  in  recent  times,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
ditional proof  of  its  truth  drawn  from  its  discovery.  But  on  the 
contrary, 

l.'This  fact,  that  there  is  a  Moral  Governor,  has  always  had  on 
its  side  the  general  consent  of  mankind ;  and  this  shows  it  to  be 
conformable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

2.  Religion  was  believed  in  the  very  tirst  ages  of  the  world ; 
and  this  shows  that  it  either  came  into  the  world  by  Revelation, 
or  else  that  it  is  so  natural  and  obvious  as  to  force  itself  upon  the 
human  mind. 

3.  As  there  is  no  intimation  in  history  that  Religion  was  ever 
reasoned  out,  so  there  is  express  historical  and  traditional  evidence, 
as  ancient  as  history  itself,  that  it  was  taught  by  actual 
Revelation. 

Still,  an  objector  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  may  say 
that  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  against  particular  probabilities  for 
Religion.  Now  the  method  of  government  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments goes  on  the  supposition  that  tee  are  free  agenU^  and  it  is 
incredible  that  the  Author  of  Nature  should  govern  us  upon  a 
supposition  which  He  knows  to  be  false :  and  therefore  the  whole 
analogy  of  Nature  shows  that  all  such  objections  are  false,  for 
they  are  all  out-balanced  by  the  one  fact  that  we  are  free,  and 
not  necessary,  agents ;  and  still  further  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assert 
that  no  necessary  agent  may  be  rewarded  or  punished.  For  the 
analogy  of  Nature  shows  that  brute  creatures  are  so  governed  :  so 
that  if  it  be  incredible  that  any  necessary  agent  should  be  thus 
rewarded  or  punished,  then  men  are  not  necessary  agents,  but 
free. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  analogy  of  Nature  shows  clearly  that 
the  opinion  of  Necessity  considers,  as  practical  is  false,  hoicever 
true  it  may  6e  in  tlieory :  and  that  if  Necessity,  on  the  suppo- 
sition above-mentioned,  does  not  destroy  the  proof  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion, neither  does  it  destroy  the  proof  of  Revelation.  And  we  maj 
leam  in  what  sense  it  is  true  that  ^  the  opinion  of  Necessity  is 
destructive  of  all  Religion ;  **  for  it  is  by  this  notion  that  sceptics 
pretend  to  encourage  themselves  in  Vice,  and  to  justify  to  others 
their  disregard  of  all  Religion  ;  and  the  very  notion  of  Necessity 
is  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  whole  constitution  of  nature  and  to 
what  we  may  every  moment  experience  in  ourselves. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

00D*8  KOSJUi  QOYEBNHEXT  A  SCHEME  OB  SYSTEM. 

The  analogy  of  the  conatitution  and  course  of  Nature  suggests 
and  maJkes  it  credihle  that  the  Moral  Goyemment  of  God  is  a 
Mstem,  as  distinguished  from  unconnected  and  desultory  acts  of 
custrihutive  iustice ;  and  likewise  that  it  is  and  must  be  a  system 
80  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us  as  to  afford  a  general  direct 
answer  to  all  objections  leTcUed  against  the  goodness  and  the 
justice  of  it.  The  a^;ument  from  analogy  will  be  of  great  service 
in  removing  those  objections.  For,  upon  the  supposition  that  God 
exercises  a  moral  government  of  some  kind  or  other  over  this 
world,  the  analogy  of  his  Natural  Government  suggests  and  makes 
it  credible  that  nis  Moral  Government  also  m\ist  be  a  scheme 
above  our  comprehension ;  and  this  is  a  general  argument  against 
all  objections  to  its  goodness.  Now  it  is  most  obvious,  that  analogy 
itself  renders  it  highly  credible  that  God*s  Moral  Government  is  a 
scheme  or  system,  for  such  is  his  Natural  Government.  The  latter 
is  a  system  far  beyond  our  finite  comprehension ;  we  cannot  tell 
all  the  consequences,  ends,  and  causes,  of  any  one  thing ;  and  so  we 
cannot,  in  reason,  expect  to  comprehend  the  Moral  system ;  for 
example,  how  long  the  warfare  is  to  be  carried  on  between  Virtue 
and  Vice,  how  rewards  and  punishments  are  to  be  distributed,  and 
other  such  matters.  Our  ignorance  in  fhytiodl  matters  is  readily 
and  universally  confessed;  and  if  so,  it  should  be  equally  ad- 
mitted in  Morality  and  Religion. 

Again,  the  futility  of  objections  against  the  goodness  of  God's 
Moml  Government  may  be  further  shown  by  a  distinct  observation 
of  some  particulars  in  his  Natural  Government,  the  like  to  which 
may  from  analogy  be  supposed  to  exist  also  in  nis  Moral  Govern- 
ment. 

For,  firstly,  in  the  Natural  world  we  see  that  no  end  is  gained 
without  the  use  of  means,  and  we  find  that  undesirable  means 
often  bring  about  most  desirable  ends,  which  greatly  outbalance 
the  badness  of  the  means.  So  in  the  moral  scheme  of  Providence,, 
the  things  objected  to  may  be,  for  all  we  know,  means  by  which 
some  higher  good  is  being  worked  out.  It  is  clearly  conceivable- 
that  the  very  commission  of  wickedness  may  be  so  overruled  as  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large,  but  still  that  it  would  be  better 
for  men  to  abstain  from  doing  it.  For  in  the  natural  world  there  are 
diseases  which  are  in  themselves  remedies :  for  example,  many  per- 
sons would  have  died,  who  are  now  alive,  had  it  not  been  that  nature 
was  relieved  by  gout  or  by  a  fever.  And  yet  it  would  be  madness 
to  assert  that  sidcness  is  a  better  or  more  perfect  state  than  health, 
though  the  like  is  often  stated  with  respect  to  the  moral  world. 

Apeaxiy  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws  ;  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  there  may  be  the  wisest  reasons  for  this.    We  have  no 
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ground  to  believe  that  irregolaritiea  could  have  been  remedied  as 
they  arise,  or  prerented,  bj  the  best  sjstem  of  general  laws. 
Special  interpositions,  in  many  cases,  wonld  produce  evil  and  pre- 
elude  good.  For  instance,  they  would  cai)8e  negligence  and  render 
doubtful  the  natural  rule  of  life,  which  is  ascertained  by  this  very 
thing  that  the  course  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  here,  that  we  must  judge  of  Religion 
by  what  we  do  know,  not  by  what  we  know  not,  and  that  we  must 
look  upon  the  rest  as  nothing ;  and  that  the  answers  given  to 
support  the  evidence  of  Religion  equally  tend  to  invalidate  it, 
since  their  force  lies  in  our  ignorance. 

We  answer  to  this,  firstly,  that  toUd  ignorance  does  preclude  all 
proof  or  disproof  of  a  matter,  but  partial  ignorance  does  not. 
The  proof  of  Religion  is  a  proof  of  the  Moral  character  and 
government  of  God ;  but  we  are  not  the  best  iudges  as  to  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  ends.  Oar  ignorance,  then,  is  an  answer 
aoainst  objections  to  the  means  used  by  Providence,  but  does  not 
anect  the  proof  or  disproof  of  Religion. 

Again,  we  answer  thus.  Even  supposing  that  our  ignorance 
does  invalidate  the  proof  of  Religion  as  well  as  answer  objections 
against  it,  still  our  moral  sense  and  moral  obligations  would  remain 
unaffected,  for  they  are  the  judgment  of  our  own  mind. 

Again,  our  plea  of  ignorance,  ^c,  may  not  fairly  be  used  in 
order  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Religion.  For  very  many  analogies 
combine  to  show  that  Qod's  government  is  Moral,  and  that  it  is  a 
scheme  far  beyond  our  comprehension  :  and  that,  could  we  see 
and  comprehend  this  system  as  a  whole,  we  should  find  the  per- 
mission of  disorders^  against  which  men  raise  so  many  objections, 
to  1^  far  from  inconsistent  with  justice  and  goodness.  Now  this 
is  not  applicable  to  the  }n-oof  of  Religion,  though  it  is  to  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  raiFcd  against  it ;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
uvalidate  the  proof  of  Religion. 

Lastly,  the  answers  ^ven  above  to  the  objections  raised 
against  Providence,  may  mdeed  be  said  to  be  taken  from  our  ig- 
BOiance,  but  in  reality  they  are  positive,  and  taken  from  what 
amJogy  shows  us  concerning  it ;  namely,  that  our  ignorance  of 
the  various  relations  of  nature  leads  us  to  hlwt  conclusions  in 
cases  simikir  to  those  in  which  we  pretesd  to  judge  of  Religion, 
and  to  raise  objeetions  against  it. 


PART  IL,  CHAPTER  I. 

or  TRS  IXPOXTIKOB  OF  CUBISTIAiaTT. 

Some  persons  assert  that  the  Lu^t  of  Katnze  is  sufficient  to 
guide  us  aright^  and  so  v^ect  all  ReTilatioii  as  superfluous  and 
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incredible.  Bat  the  heathen  fared  ill^  at  best,  with  their  light  of 
Kature,  and  were,  after  all,  in  much  doubt  concerning  things  of 
the  utmost  importance.  And  we  do  not  know  that  any  one  by 
himself  eoold,  or  if  he  could  that  he  would,  have  reasoned  out 
the  whole  system  eyen  of  Katoral  Religi<m.  Or,  even  if  he  conld 
and  wosld  have  done  so,  still  something  higher  and  better  was 
wanting,  in  order  to  inculcate  and  enforce  upon  him  practically 
the  inferences  of  his  reason.  To  say,  then,  that  Revelation  is 
snperfinous  on  this  score,  is  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  one  were 
to  say  that  this  life  is  perfectly  happy. 

Others  are  foimd  who  say  that,  after  all,  Keyealed  Religion  is  of 
little  importance,  piroTided  that  we  adhere  closely  to  the  dictates 
ctf  Natural  Religion.  We  must  inquire,  then,  as  to  the  import- 
ance  of  Rerelation,  as  a  step  towards  ascertaining  its  credibility. 

Now,  if  God  hag  giren  to  man  a  Revelation^  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  we  accept  it  and  obey  Him, 
or  no.  And  its  importance  will  be  seen  by  obserring  that  it  is  a 
repuhluxUion  of  Natwrcd  Rdigum ;  in  other  words,  that  it  shows 
that  the  OoTemmeBt  of  this  world  is  Moral,  that  Virtue  is  the 
law  under  which  we  are  bom,  d^c  And  it  teaches  Natural  Re- 
ligion in  all  its  purity ;  and  it  is  by  the  Gospel  that  Life  and 
Immortality  have  oeen  brought  to  li^ht.  And  further  still,  Reve- 
l&tkm  is  an  aMfhoritaUve  republication  of  Natural  Religion,  and 
80  famishes  an  additional  proof  of  its  truth.  Indeed,  Natural 
Religion  seems  as  much  proved  by  the  Revelation  of  Scripture, 
as  it  would  have  been  had  the  design  of  Revelation  be«i  nothing 
else  than  to  pfove  it. 

I.  But  it  will  be  disputed  how  far  miracles  can  prove  Natural 
Religion.  Now,  not  to  treat  the  question  in  a  specuiatiye  manner, 
it  is  clear  that,  practically,  a  man  would  be  more  believed  if  he 
worked  mirades  in  euppcoi  of  his  divine  commission,  than  if  he 
wofked  none,  if  he  were  teaching  Natural  Religion  to  a  nation 
which  bad  not  found  it  out  or  had  forgotten  it.  Besides,  it  is 
sorely  not  toe  much  to  assert,  that  any  one  who  had  reasoned 
out  the  scheme  of  Natural  Religion,  would  feel  himself  greatly 
confirmed  by  a  miraculous  revelation  of  the  same.  Let  us 
suppose  a  person  who  had  not  only  reasoned  out  the  scheme  of 
Katmal  Religion,  but  had  also  framed  bis  life  according  to  its 
light,  believinff  in  a  God  and  in  his  Moral  Government ;  how 
would  his  ftauk  be  confirmed  by  a  revelation  accompanied  by 
miracles  I  And  surely.  Revealed  Religion  has  done  much  towards 
eottfirming  the  daa^  guesses  of  philosophers  who  have  followed 
Katural  Religion.  A^n,  Christianity  was  not  a  mere  republican 
tton  of  Natiural  Religion ;  it  did  something  more ;  it  set  up  a 
visible  Church  to  attest  its  tmth  to  all  ages, — truth  which  would 
soon  have  been  forgotten,  had  the  Prophets  under  the  Law  and  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  under  the  Gospel,  only  taught  their  doctnnet 

o  % 
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and  confirmed  them  bj  miracles,  and  not  enshrined  them  in  a 
visible  society. 

Ko  one  can  saj  with  truth  that  the  world  has  eyer  had  as  good 
an  opportunity  of  learning  even  Natural  Religion,  as  now  that  we 
enjoy  an  actual  revelation  from  Qod. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  Christianity  has  been  perverted 
and  corrupted,  and  that,  after  all,  it  has  had  but  very  little  in* 
duence  in  the  world.  To  this  we  answer,  that  so  has  the  law  of 
Nature  been  perverted;  and,  moreover,  that  the  influence  of 
Religion  in  the  world  has  not  been  trivial.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
xnust  not  urge  such  objections  as  these,  for  we  must  judge  systems 
and  dispensations  of  this  kind,  not  by  their  perversions,  but  by 
their  real  tendencies,  that  is,  by  what  they  would  effect  if 
mankind  only  did  their  part.  Under  Natural,  as  under  Revealed, 
Religion,  we  have  a  free  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  and  we 
are  not  forced  to  act,  but  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  we  please,  and 
warned  of  the  future  consequences  of  our  actions. 

II.  But  Christianity  is  also  to  be  considered  in  a  higher  point  of 
view,  as  giving  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of  things  undiscover- 
able  by  Reason.  Thus,  Natural  Religion  teaches  us  our  duty  to 
God,  as  the  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  World ;  but 
Revelation  alone  can  teach  us  our  duty  towards  Qod  the  Son  or 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this  is  important  to  be  observed,  for  it 
does  not  arise  from  any  positive  command,  but  from  the  relations 
themselves  in  which  we  stand  to  the  two  latter  Persons.  Now 
Religion  comes  to  us  under  two  lights,  as  internal  and  external. 
In  the  first  case  we  mean  that  it  comes  as  an  inward  principle  to 
be  exerted  in  certain  inward  acts  of  the  mind  and  heart.  In 
what  manner  internal  worship  is  to  be  expressed  is  a  matter  of 
pure  revealed  command.  Our  relations  to  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Godhead  being  known,  our  obligations  towards  Them  are  at 
once  deducible  by  Reason  from  these  known  relations.  And 
these  obligations  are  of  a  Moral  Nature,  as  much  as,  or  even  more 
80  than,  our  similar  obligations  to  our  fellow-men.  And  if  this 
account  be  true,  then  a  neglect  of  our  duty  of  acting  according 
to  these  known  relations  will  probably  be  attended  with  punish- 
ment hereafter. 

And  since  we  are  in  a  depraved  state,  and  the  assistance  of 
Crod's  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  to  effect  our  renewal,  no  serious 
person  can  refuse  to  use  the  means  of  grace  which  He  has  ap- 
pointed ;  especially  since  the  analogy  of  Nature  shows  that  we 
cannot  expect  any  blessings  without  making  use  of  the  appointed 
means  of  obtaining  them.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  Christianity 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  light  matter,  nor  deemed  of  little  conse- 
quence, until  it  is  actually  proved  to  be  false. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  difference  between  Moral  and  Positive 
precepts  and  duties.    By  Moral  FrecepU  we  mean  those  the 
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reaBofi  of  which  we  can  see  for  ourselves ;  and  by  Moral  Duties^ 
such  as  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  prior  to  any  positire 
command.  Positive  Precepts  are  those  the  reason  of  which  we 
do  not  see ;  and  Positive  Duties  are  such  as  do  not  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  but  only  from  some  express  command. 
But,  distinct  as  they  are  from  each  other,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  separate  them  further  than  they  are  really  distinct ;  for  Positive 
]>uties  become  Moral  Duties  directly  they  are  made  known  to  us  by 
one  who  stands  in  anv  known  and  authorized  relation  to  us.  For 
example,  so  long  as  Christ's  office  is  unknown  to  us,  gratitude  and 
reverence  towards  Him  is  onl^  a  positive  duty ;  but  the  moment 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  that  office  and  his  relation  to 
us,  then  gratitude  and  worship  to  Him  become  Moral  Duties  as 
much  as  charity  towards  our  fellow-men.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  duties,  then,  lies  rather  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  made  known  to  us,  than  in  any  intrinsic  difference. 
Besides,  these  two  classes  of  duties  and  precepts  often  run  into 
each  other;  e,g,^  the  external  worship  of  God  is  a  moral  duty, 
though  no  particular  of  it  be  anything  higher  than  a  positive 
duty.  And  as  positive  precepts  are  means  to  moral  ends,  we  must 
obey  a  moral  precept  in  preference  to  a  mere  positive  one,  if  the 
two  should  ever  clash  and  contradict  each  other.  Both  moral 
and  positive  precepts  are  eoually  sanctioned  bv  Revelation,  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  botn  equal ;  but  the  Moral  Law  of  duty 
is  also  written  and  engraved  on  our  hearts,  and  this  is  a  plain 
intimation  which  of  the  two  we  are  to  prefer. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  reason  alone  to  decide  this  question ;  for 
first,  although  mankind  have  always  been  prone  to  place  religion 
in  positive  rites  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  moral  duties, 
yet  the  nature  of  the  case  shows  all  such  notions  to  be  subversive 
of  true  religion,  which  cannot  exist  except  accompanied  by  moral 
virtue.  Again,  Holy  Scripture  in  many  places  gives  direct  pre- 
ference to  moral  over  positive  duties  ;  as  for  instance,  where  God 
aays,  ^  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  which  is  a  proverbial 
and  general  expression,  and  one  which  must  be  intended  to  apply 
to  all  moral  and  positive  duties  in  general,  and  not  merely  to  the 
occasion  which  called  it  forth.  (St.  Matt.  ix.  13,  and  xii.  7.) 
But  although  this  be  true,  we  must  beware  of  falling  into  the 
oppMOsite  error  of  neglecting  positive  precepts  on  the  score  of 
their  inferiority  to  moral  duties ;  for  commands  merely  positive, 
once  admitted  to  be  from  God,  lay  us  under  the  strictest  moral 
obligation  to  obev  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

or   PRESUMPTIONS  AQAINST  A  MIRACULOUS  REVELATION. 

We  must  next  Mideavour  to   remove   presumptions   against 
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Rerelation  in  general,  and  particularljagauut  miracles,  on  whick 
much  of  the  proof  of  Bereiation  dependuA. 

I.  There  is  no  presumption  against  the  general  scheme  of 
Christianity  to  be  drawn  from  the  analogy  ci  Nature,  whether 
that  scheme  be  called  miraculous  or  not  For  if  there  be  any 
such  presumption,  it  must  arise  either  from  the  £sot  that  Beligioa 
is  not  discoTerable  by  Reason  or  Uzperience,  or  because  the 
scheme  of  Christianity  is  unlike  the  coomionr  oourse  of  Natune 
which  is  so  diicoTerable.  To  the  former  suf^>osition  we  can 
answer,  that  neither  is  the  whole  scheme  of  Natule  discoyerable 
by  Reason  and  Experience,  and  that  our  ignoraiice  of  both 
schemes  is  equal.  To  the  latter  we  reply,  that  there  is  no  pre- 
ramption  from  Analogy  that  the  whole  oourse  of  things,  or 
Divine  Government,  naturally  unknown  to  us,  and  everything 
which  it  contains,  is  like  to  anythinj[  whidi  is  known.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  presumption  against  the  former,  simply  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  unlilce  to  anything  in  the  latter.  We 
ought  not,  then,  to  wonder  at  such  differences  being  found  to  exist 
between  things  visible  and  invisible.  Indeed,  although  we  maj 
fairly  look  for  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  between  them, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  a  perfect  likeness. 

II.  A  miracle  being  assumed  to  be  iometkin^  not  dUcoverable 
wUfiaut  Revdation^  and  unlike  the  known  cowrae  of  MnoMy  it  is 
clear  that  if  there  be  a  presumption  against  a  miraculous  *Revelfr- 
don,  it  must  be  either  antinst  such  a  RevelatioQ  being  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  after  the  settled  course  of  nature 
had  begun.  But  there  is  no  presumption  against  it  in  the  former 
case,  for  a  **  miracle  '*  is  a  relative  term ;  it  implies  a  course  of 
Nature  ;  and  we  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  course  of  Nature 
at  all  in  the  beginning ;  and  we  cannot  form  a  iudgment  as  to 
what  the  course  of  Nature  is  on  the  first  peopling  of  worlds. 
The  question,  then,  as  to  whether  man  had  a  Revelation  or  not  at 
the  beginning  of  the  w(^ld,  is  a  simple  question  of  fact  and  not 
of  miracles.  Again,  it  was  evidently  a  new  power  that  was 
exercised  when  man  was  first  placed  upon  this  earth — somethiog 
different  from  the  present  oourse  of  Nature.  And  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  fact,  whether  this  power  stopped  at  once,  or  went  on 
and  gave  mankind  a  Revelation.  And  further  still,  let  this  power 
be  called  miraculous  or  not,  miracles  did  actually  take  place,  and 
this  fact  outweighs  all  probabilities.  And  lastly,  there  is  in  the 
world,  aod  ever  has  been,  a  strong  tradition  concerning  an  original 
Revelation  ;  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  remove  all  prejudices  or 
presumptions  against  a  subsequent  one. 

III.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  objections  may  be  raised  against  the 
probability  of  a  Revelation  being  made  after  the  course  of  Nature 
was  once  established.  To  this  we  answer,  that  our  objector  has 
no  analogy  or  parallel  case  to  argue  from,  unless  he  knows  of 
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another  world  whose  ease  is  stmlhr  to  our  own.  Now  we  know 
of  no  such  other  world ;  and  eren  if  we  did,  one  single  instanoe 
would  not  be  fufBcaent  to  furnish  a  satisfactoiy  proof  in  rapport 
of  his  objection.  There  is  no  presomption,  then,  against  miraclet 
aoch  ae  to  render  them  incredible.  The  smallest  fiftci,  duly  attested 
and  established,  is  stronger  than  any  amount  of  d  oriori  pre- 
sumpUoBs.  A  priori,  we  may  suppose  for  example,  tne  chances 
against  Gsesar  iad  his  history  ana  fortunes  were  vety  ereat ;  but 
the  &ct  of  his  histoiy  outweighs  them  iJl.  Again,  if  we  leaT« 
out  the  consideration  of  Berealed  Beligion,  we  are  in  total 
ignorance  as  to  the  causes  on  which  muades  depend.  (And 
heace^  by  the  way,  it  is  clear  that  before  any  evidenee  is  adduced, 
there  is  a  greater  presumption  against  the  particular  &ets  now 
Instanced,  than  there  is  against  miracles  in  geneiaL)  But  take 
in  the  consideration  of  Religion,  and  we  see  all  sorts  of  reasons 
in  £aTour  of  miracles.  Mirades,  too,  must  not  be  compared  with 
common  natural  events,  but  with  the  extraordinanf  phoiomena  of 
nature,  such  as  comets,  earthquakes,  &c.  And  before  any  one  deter- 
mines whether  there  is  any  peculiar  pesumption  against  miracle% 
he  should  first  settle  what  is  the  aegree  of  d  priori  probability 
against  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  ^.,  and  whether  that 
probability  would  outweigh  the  evidence  of  such  an  event  having 
actually  occurred. 

We  conclude,  then,  tiiat  there  is  no  presumption  against  miracles, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  we  are  aUe  to  discern 
seasons  for  their  occurrence,  gives  a  positive  credibility  to  their 
histoiy. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

OT  0BJXCTI0K8  A0AIK8T  TBS  8CHXXE  07  BXTELATIO^T. 


We  next  proceed  to  prove  that  objections  raised  against  the 
teheme  of  Quristianity,  as  distinguished  from  objections  againat  Ua 
evidence^  are  frivolous. 

Most  objeetionB  urged  against  the  sdieme  of  Christianity  may 
be  answered  at  once  by  our  ignorance,  that  is,  by  our  incapacity, 
as  finite  beings,  for  judging  what  was  to  be  expected  in  a  Revela- 
tion from  God.  For,  if  we  are  incompetent  judges  of  many  things 
in  the  dispensation  of  Nature,  as  we  see  and  know  ourselves  to  be^ 
it  must  follow  that  we  are  also  incompetent  to  judse  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  Revelation.  And  if  of  the  whole,  surely  also  of  the 
parts,  of  the  miraculous  agencies,  for  example,  by  which  it  waa 
attested  and  canied  on.  If  the  subject  of  an  earthly  State  be 
not  a  competent  judge  beforehand  of  the  rules  of  his  prince's 

Sovemment  in  genenl,  he  surely  cannot  judge    of  particular 
eviations  from  those  rules.    And  so,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
general  scheme  of  Revelation,  we  must  in  like  manner  be  igncsaiit 
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of  its  particular  points ;  such  as,  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected beforehand  in  the  Revelation  which  wo  have  actually 
got ;  nay,  we  do  not  know  what  was  to  be  expected  before<- 
and,  even  in  its  minutest  details ;  as,  for  example,  whether  it 
would  be  delivered  in  writing  or  no.  Prior  to  experience,  then, 
we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  way  by  which  to  attain  to  natural 
knowledge  ;  and  in  like  manner  we  are  wholly  ignorant  as  to  what 
degree  of  fresh  knowledge  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Qod  would 
bestow  upon  mankind  by  Revelation,  or  how  far  He  would  inter- 
pose  miraculously. 

It  is  objected  that  a  Revelation  embracing  some  particular  points 
only — ^for  example,  one  not  committed  to  writing — ^would  not  have 
answered  its  purpose.  We  answer,  that  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
answered  aU  the  purposes  of  the  existing  Revelation ;  but  it  still 
might  have  answered  others,  or  the  same  in  different  degrees.  If, 
then,  we  can  overthrow  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  then  its 
entire  scheme  is  overthrown  also ;  but  if  not,  it  is  frivolous  to 
bring  objections  against  it  as  being  left  or  disposed  in  one  way  rather 
than  another.  And  hence  it  follows  that,  although  we  may  ar^e 
against  other  books  from  our  own  preconceived  notions,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  so  against  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  these  we  are  not 
competent  judges,  as  we  are  in  the  case  of  other  books,  what  de- 
gree of  plainness  is  to  be  expected. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  internal  improbability  weakens  the 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  a  system.  We  answer,  that  this  is 
true ;  but  still  that  one  single  fact  will  outweigh  the  strongest 
improbability.  And  in  the  case  of  Revelation  we  should  lay  the 
very  greatest  stress  on  facts,  for  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  so 
far  above  ourselves  that  we  hardly  know  what  is  probable  and 
what  is  not.  And  to  go  a  step  further,  it  is  even  nrobable,  judging 
from  analogy,  that  a  Revelation  from  God  should  contain  things 
liable  to  objection.  The  course  of  Nature  itself  contains  many 
thinffs  which  are  d priori  liable  to  objection.  For  instance,  d  priori^ 
we  should  have  thought  it  highly  improbable  that  men  should 
have  been  able  to  acquaint  themselves  so  much  better  with  astro- 
nomy than  with  medicine. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  be  applied  to  remove  several 
particular  objections  against  Revelation  in  its  details.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  objected  that  the  powers  with  which  the  early 
Christians  were  frequently  gifted,  were  sometimes  misused,  and 
that  therefore  they  were  not  miraculous.  But  we  should  remem- 
ber that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  superior  gifts  are  not 
always  bestowed  on  persons  of  the  highest  discretion  and 
prudence. 

Further  points  of  resemblance,  too,  may  be  traced  out  by 
analogy.  Natural  knowledge  comes  to  us  by  degrees — ^by  the 
thought  and  study  of  successive  ages ;  and  so  also  may  Bdiffiout 
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knowledge.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  there  are,  very  many 
traths  and  doctrines  at  present  undiscovered  and  undeveloped  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

It  may,  again,  be  objected,  that  our  analogy  fails  here,  for 
that  natural  knowledge  is  but  of  little  use.  We  answer,  that  our 
analogy  does  not  fail :  we  are  speaking  of  the  general  instruction 
which  Nature  does  or  does  not  afford  us  ;  and,  besides,  some  parts 
of  natural  knowledge  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  life.  Again, 
we  answer  that,  even  supposing  our  analogy  to  fail  in  this  respect, 
yet  it  may  be  clearly  made  out  from  the  course  of  Nature,  which 
■hows  us  that  Qod  does  not  dispense  hiB  gifts  according  to  our 
notions  of  interest  and  advantage. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  *'Holy  Scripture  represents  the  world 
as  fallen  and  ruined.  Now  is  it  credible  that  so  many  ages 
should  have  passed  before  a  matter  so  important  as  Revelation 
was  made  known  ?  and  that  then  it  should  be  made  known  so 
partially  1 "  We  answer  to  this,  that  it  is  probable  that  such  should 
oe  the  case,  if  Nature  and  Revelation  come  from  the  same  author. 
For  in  the  natural  world  remedies  against  diseases  have  been  hid 
for  many  years,  and  have  only  recently  been  discovered ;  many 
others,  in  all  probability,  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  general  deduction  from  this  is,  not  that  Reason  is  no  judge 
of  Revelation  at  all,  but  that  there  are  some  things  on  which 
unaided  Reason  cannot  form  a  judgment  from  its  own  preconceived 
opinions.  For  it  is  clear  that  Reason  must  judge  on  the  morality 
of  Scripture ;  t.  ^.,  not  whether  it  contains  or  does  not  contain 
things  different  from  what  we  should  have  expected  at  the  hands 
of  a  wise  and  good  Creator,  but  whether  it  contains  anything 
which  is  plainly  contradictory  to  natural  wisdom  or  justice.  And 
0uch  objections  only  are  raised  against  Religion  as  are  founded 
on  suppositions  which  would  equally  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
constitution  of  Nature  is  contradictory  to  natural  wisdom  or 
justice— A  thing  which  certainly  is  not  the  case.  Again,  Reason 
must  judge  of  the  evidence  of  Religion  and  of  the  objections 
raised  agaiqft  that  evidence. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  question  on  which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  depends  is,  not  what  objections  there  are  a^inst  its 
Schema,  but  what  objections  can  be  raised  against  its  JEhndenee,  or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  worth  of  its  evidence,  when  the  ob* 
jections  against  its  proof  have  been  fairly  estimated ;  for  little 
weight  can  be  attributed  to  objections  raised  against  Revelation 
which  experience  shows  to  be  false  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
analogous  case  of  Nature.  And,  still  further,  we  may  urge  that, 
frivolous  as  are  such  objections  against  Revelation,  still,  when  a 
supposed  Revelation  is  more  consistent  with  itself,  and  tends  more 
to  encourage  virtue  than  could  be  expected  from  enthusiasm  or 
political  views,  this  is  in  itself  a  presumptive  proof  of  its  not  pro- 
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oeeding  from  tbe  latter  source :  for  w«  are  competent  jud^et  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  mere  human  enthuBiasm,  while  we 
are  wholly  unfit  to  judge  what  might  be  expected  from  God. 

CHAPTER  ly. 

OF  CHILI8TIANITT  TIEWSD  AB  A  SCnEMB. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that,  supposing  a  Revelation  to  hare 
been  made,  it  must  probably  contain  many  things  oontrair  to  our 
expectations,  and  so  liable  to  objection.  Let  us  now  apply  to  the 
objections  raised  against  the  wisdom  of  Christianity,  the  answem 
given  in  the  former  part  of  Butler's  work  to  similar  objections 
urffed  against  the  course  of  Nature. 

Christianity,  like  the  course  of  Nature,  is  a  system ;  and  its  va- 
rious parts, — ^the  Incarnation,  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  short,  the  entire  mystery  of  Godliness,  are 
all  evidently  as  much  above  our  comprehension  as  the  constitution 
of  Nature  is. 

Again,  as  in  the  natural  world,  so  in  Christianity,  many  means 
are  made  use  of  in  order  to  bring  about  particular  ends ;  and  the 
means  objected  to,  how  foolish  soever  tney  may  appear  to  men, 
mav,  after  all,  be  the  best  calculated  to  bring  about  those  ends, 
and  if  so,  their  apparent  foolishness  is  no  valid  objection  against 
Revelation. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  the  system  of  Nature  can  be  traced  only 
in  a  small  degree  uj^  to  those  general  laws  on  which  it  is  cazriea 
out.  A  great  part,  indeed,  we  can  see,  and  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  arguments  from  analogy.  And  if  both  schemes 
of  Nature  and  of  Revelation  be  carried  on  by  general  laws,  th«Q 
we  have  no  more  right  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises, 
will  be  provided  for  by  a  special  interposition  in  the  one  system 
than  in  the  other. 

The  next  point  is,  to  show  that  particular  objections  against 
Christianity  may  be  answered  by  instancing  particular  and  full 
analogies  in  Nature. 

Against  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel  it  has  b^n  objected, 
that  it  supposes  God  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  long  ana 
intricate  means  to  accomplish  his  end,  namely,  our  salvation; 
just  as  men,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  power,  are  obliged  to 
Imve  recourse  to  roundabout  ways.  To  this,  we.  reply,  that  it  is 
just  the  same  in  the  analogy  of  Nature :  if  we  look,  for  example, 
at  the  growth  of  the  human  body  or  of  a  flower,  the  growth  of 
these  is  brought  about  by  slow  successive  means,  each  one  of 
which  is  subordinate  to  another.  Of  this  manner  of  opcratio>2| 
everything  that  we  see  in  the  course  of  Nature  around  us  is  as 
much  an  instance  as  any  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

or  0BJECTI0K8  AQAINST  PABTS  OF  REYELATIOK. 

We  now  come  to  coosider  V>bjeciioas  XBi«ed  agunst  particidar 
parU  of  the  greaii  scheme  of  Revelation.  And  first,  the  Medi&tum 
of  Chzifit  hu  been  much  objected  to :  but  ^rti^  we  reply,  that  the 
notion  of  a  Mediator  in  the  abstract  is  in  hannony  ?rith  the  whole 
asalogj  of  Nature ;  for  Nature  preserves  us  in  infancy  through  the 
Mediation  of  others.  Again,  as  we  must  suppose  the  woild  to  be 
under  a  Moral  GoYemment,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
punishment  will  not  follow  vice  as  a  Natural  consequence  in  the 
next  as  in  ^e  present  world.  Furilier,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
certain  how  far  these  natural  conseouenoes  could  have  been  pre- 
vented consistently  with  the  eternal  rule  of  right :  though  there 
was  ground  to  hope  that  the  rule  of  univeanal  government  was  not 
so  strictl  V  severe,  but  that  thera  was  some  room  left  for  pardon, 
and  for  having  these  natural  consequences  prevented,  yet  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  whMm  we  could  do  of  our^ 
selves  Would  prevent  them.  Indee<i^  the  analogy  of  judicial 
punishment  goes  very  far  to  show  that  our  own  personal  reforma- 
tion is  not  enough  to  set  us  free  from  the  penalty  of  our  sins :  and 
the  general  prevalence  of  expiatory  offerings  in  Uxe  heathen  world 
shows  that  tne  notion  of  repentaotce  alone  being  able  to  expiate 
guilt  appears  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  A  spe- 
cial interposition  of  Ood  and  a  Mediator  is,  then,  not  only  pro- 
Imble  and  credible,  but  also  neeessaiy.  In  this  state  of  the  natural 
world,  Revelation  oomes  in,  confirming  all  our  fears,  and  telling 
us  at  the  same  time  of  the  need  of  a  Mediator.  It  is  clear  that  a 
Mediator  is  needed,  iar  man  is  in  a  degnded  state— in  a  state  of 
wickedness  and  ruin.  And  God  has  given  his  own  Son  to  the 
worid,  just  in  the  same  way  of  goodness  as  that  in  which  He 
affords  to  particular  persons  the  friendly  assistance  of  their  fellow^ 
creatures.  And  there  are  no  objections  made  against  the  particular 
parts  of  Christ's  office,  which  the  above  considerations  do  not 
obviate :  for  He  was  a  Prophet  and  King,  and  also  a  Propitiatory 
Sacrifice.  He  was  *  tiiat  Prophet  whidi  should  come  mto  the 
world,**  for  He  published  anew  tiie  law  of  Nature  when  it  had  be- 
come corrupted,  taught  us  our  whole  duty,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  moral  system  of  Nature,  revealed  the  manner  xn  which  God 
was  to  be  worshipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  future  liiFe,  and  thus  ''brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light." 

Again,  He  was  a  King,  though  **  his  kingdom "  was  "  not  of 
this  world."  He  founded  on  earth  a  visible  churdh  and  kingdom, 
and  He  still  continues  to  govern  it  by  his  Spirit's  unseen  influence. 
And,  finally,  Christ  was  a  Propitiatory  Sacrifice.  The  Heathens 
and  the  Jews  each  had  their  own  sacrifices,  arising  probarbly  from 
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a  common  original  Revelation.  And  Christ  came  to  be  the  one 
perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
He  not  only  showed  us  an  example,  and  revealed  to  us  our  capa- 
city of  salvation,  but  also  by  his  own  death  He  put  us  into  tnis 
capacity  of  salvation.  How  his  death  came  to  have  this  effect  is 
not  revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  perform  the  conditions  required  on  our  part,  witnout  disputing 
how  such  a  blessing  has  been  procured.  And,  further  still,  we 
must  remember  that,  prior  to  a  Kevelation,  we  are  no  fit  judges  of 
the  necessity  of  a  jVIediator,  and  therefore  neither  of  the  parts  of 
a  Mediator's  office ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  it  is  absurd  for  us 
to  urge  objections  in  our  ignorance  against  any  particular  details 
of  Christ's  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  a  further  objection,  to  the  effect  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  being  appointed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
represents  €tod  as  indifferent  to  the  punishment  of  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.  But  this  objection,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves 
too  much ;  it  is  an  objection  levelled  against  the  whole  scheme  of 
Moral  Government :  for  in  the  daily  course  of  life  we  see  the  inno- 
cent suffering  involuntarily  for  the  guilty.  The  presumption  in- 
volved in  such  objections  as  these,  then,  seems  almost  lost  in  the 
folly  of  them.  And  the  argument  becomes  the  stronger  when  we 
remember  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  race  of  man  were 
voluntary. 

Lastly,  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  the  whole  analogy 
of  Nature,  shows  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  the  same  amount  of 
information  concerning  the  Divine  conduct  as  concerning  our  own 
duty.  We  are  taught  what  is  painful  and  pleasant  by  experience, 
not  by  reason ;  but  we  know  an  infinitelv  small  part  of  Natural 
Providence.  So,  too,  although  we  know  but  little  of  God's  divine 
Providence,  our  line  of  duty,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  clear 
enough. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  WANT  OF  UNIVERSALITY  IN  REVELATION. 

Persons  have  objected  against  Christianity  on  two  grounds ;  first, 
that  it  is  not  universal,  and  secondly,  that  its  evidence  is  doubtful. 
Now  in  answer  to  these  objections,  let  us  inquire  on  what  prin- 
ciple they  are  respectively  founded.  It  is  this  :  that  vre  cannot 
tmnk  that  God  will  bestow  upon  some  what  He  docs  not  bestow 
upon  all,  and  that  He  cannot  bestow  a  favour  except  in  that 
degree  which  we  think  best  suited  to  our  interests.  But  such  a 
position  as  this,  with  respect  to  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  is 
at  once  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  God's  Natural  Government. 
For  it  is  certain  that  God  does  variously  distribute  his  natural 
gifts,  such  as  health,  strength,  and  riches.  And,  again,  we  must 
remember^  that  in  our  worldly  affairs,  even  those  of  the  greatest 
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moment,  we  are  often  forced  to  act  upon  yeiy  slight  evidence,  and 
even  when  the  chances  are  aeainst  our  succeeding. 

In  strict  analogy  with  this  principle,  we  find  that  yarious 
degrees  of  knowle&e  have  heen  youchsafed  by  Qod  to  man  under 
the  Jewish  and  Cnristian  dispensations,  and  eyen  at  different 
periods  in  the  same  dispensation.    And  so,  eyen  supposing  that 
Keligion  is  intended  to  be  no  more  than  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  all  this  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  Nature.    Nor  is  their  apparent  inequality  unjust,  for 
in  the  end  ^^evexy  man  will  be  accepted  according  to  what  he 
has,  and  not  according  to  what  he  nas  not*'  (2  Cor.  yiii.  12). 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  persons  are  placed  here  in  a  situa- 
tion equally  fayourable  with  respect  to  futurity,  any  more  than 
in  respect  of  knowledge  :  and  as  they  endeayour  to  escape  from 
ignorance  in  ordinary  matters,  so  they  ought  to  strive  to  escape 
from  darkness  as  to  their  souls.    Very  probably  the  same  wise 
reason  which  led  God  to  ordain  various  orders  of  his  creatures, 
may  have  led  Him  also  to  impart  to  them  yarious  degrees  of 
knowledge.    The  same  reason  may  also  account  for  the  case  of 
living  agents  not  beconung  subjects  of  morality  or  religion  till 
some  time  after  their  birth,  but  only  growing  up  to  be  so  ^ntdu- 
ally.    But  after  all,  our  ignorance  alone  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  objections.     Moreover,  the  very  idea  of  a 
'^ system"  implies  variety.    So  that  even  were  Revelation  univer- 
sal, still  men  s  religious  situations  would  be  different.    And  what- 
ever be  the  reason  why  men  are  placed  in  their  state  of  ignorance, 
must  also  be  the  reason  of  our  not  knowing  why  God  has  placed 
them  there. 

The  following  practical  reflections  may  come  in  here,  and  should 
have  their  share  of  weight. 

The  apparent  doubtfulness  in  which  the  evidence  of  Revelation 
is  involved,  may  be  a  part  of  man's  trial  here,  as  it  gives  scope  to 
a  virtuous  exercise  of  our  understandings  in  examining  it.  Again, 
let  us  grant  that  the  evidence  of  Revelation  is  doubtful ;  but 
doubtful  evidence  in  general  will  put  men  into  a  state  of  proba- 
tion in  a  moral  and  religious  sense.  In  temporal  matters,  if  a 
man  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  received  great 
benefits  at  the  hand  of  another,  his  situation  towards  that  person 
could  not  be  the  same  as  if  he  were  certain  that  he  had  received 
no  such  benefits  at  all.  And  much  more  is  this  the  case  concern- 
ing Religion.  In  short,  even  the  very  idea  of  doubting  concerning 
Revelation  implies  such  an  amount  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  as, 
joined  to  the  consideration  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  lays  men 
under  the  necessity  of  ever  regarding  it  with  dutiful  behaviour. 
In  fact,  '*  doubt "  as  much  implies  aome  evidence,  though  lower 
degrees  of  evidence,  as  belief  implies  higher.  Again,  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  evidence  of  Religion  is  involved,  are  no  more  a 
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just  ground  of  complaint  than  are  the  external  cxreutnstances  of 
temptation  In  whick  we  are  placed.  And  tliese  speculative  diffi- 
culties, after  all,  may  constitute  the  chief  part  of  that  probation 
to  which  those  men  are  subjected  who  are  by  nature  less  liable  to 
physical  or  moral  temptation. 

but  we  must  add  that,  after  all,  the  dissatisfaction  which  man 
feels  at  the  evidence  of  religion  may  possibly  be  his  0¥m  fault ; 
for  passion,  prejudice,  and  carelessness,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
prevent  men  from  judging  or  understanding  well  on  common 
subjects  ;  and  this  may  be  even  more  entirely  the  case  with  Bcli- 
ffion.  And  further,  the  general  proof  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion  does  not  lie  within  the  grasp  of  common  men.  They 
may  indeed  be  led  to  see  the  amount  of  evidence  which  is  to  be 
drawn  from  miracles,  &&,  in  favour  of  Revelation,  if  they  will  pay 
the  same  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  which  they  pay  to 
temporal  concerns.  But  this  evidence  has  its  objections,  and  those 
who  are  capable  of  seeing  these  objections,  are  capable  also  of 
seeing  them  through,  and  of  beinff  assured  that  the  proof  of  Reve- 
lation is  not  lost  in  these  difficulties.  And  H  th^  will  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  weigh  them,  and  to  ascertain  their  real  value,  they 
must  remain  in  doubt  and  ignorance. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  here,  that  if  a  prince  were  to  order 
his  servant  to  do  anything,  he  would  take  care  to  make  his  instruc- 
tions clear.  To  this  oiijection  we  replv,  that  we  cannot  argue  thus 
concerning  the  Author  of  Nature,  wno  certainly  does  not  usuidly 
^ant  us  exact  information  on  all  things.  Again,  we  say  that  there 
IS  no  parallel  between  the  cases  ;  the  earthly  prince  looks  only  to 
the  outward  thing  being  done,  not  to  the  action  itself,  or  the 
motive  and  principle  on  which  it  is  done.  He  has  no  wish  to  test 
and  to  try  tne  doer  ;  whereas  Religion  has  a  special  view  to  our 
probation.  Moreover,  if  the  supposed  prince  wished  to  test  the 
loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  his  servant  it  is  not  certain  that  he  would 
always  make  his  instructions  so  ver^  clear. 

If  we  are  under  a  state  of  Rehgioo,  we  are  under  a  state  of 
Probation,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  state  of 
Probation  to  be  such  as  it  is.  Partutl  ignorance  and  doubt,  too, 
afford  scope  for  probation ;  and  perhaps  men's  Moral  Probation 
may  be  wnether  they  will  take  care  to  inform  themselves,  and  act 
upon  the  evidence  whidi  they  havcL  however  doubtful  it  may  be. 
For  such  we  find  by  experience  to  be  our  probation  in  our  tem- 
poral obpacity.  And  after  we  have  done  our  best  to  judge  aright, 
the  evidence  upon  which  we  mnut  act  in  matters  of  this  worid  is 
very  often  doubtful  to  a  very  high  degree. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

or  THX  PABTICVLAB  BTinEVOI  FOB  CBKtmAmTt, 

It  now  remains  to  consider  what  particular  evidence  we  have  for 
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tiie  truth  of  Ghii8t]aiiit7,  chiefly  in  order  to  see  what  the  analogy 
of  Nature  suggosta  to  us  with  regard  to  that  eyidence,  and  the 
objections  urged  against  it. 

We  will  therefore  consider^  first,  the  direct  eyidence  for  Chris- 
tianity arising  from  miracles  and  the  completion  of  prophecy,  and 
afterwards  this  same  direct  evidence  together  with  its  collateral 
proofs,  as  they  make  up  together  one  argument,  just  like  effect  in 
architecture. 

I.  a.  As  to  miracles,  it  is  to  b^  observed  that  the  Old  Testament 
gives  us  the  same  historical  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
others,  as  of  other  events,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
for  example.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Aoostles.  They 
axe  evidently  not  introduced  for  the  sake  of  embellishing  the 
narrative.  And  further,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  quoted  as  genuine 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present ;  and  the  accounts 
which  are  given  therein,  both  of  fitcts  and  miracles,  are  supported 
by  contemporary  testimony.  The  establishment  of  the  Jewish  re- 
li^on,  and  that  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  both  contemporary 
with  the  miracles  professed  to  be  wrought  in  attestation  of  them. 
In  fact,  the  most  earf  and  credible  account  of  these  matters  is 
that  which  is  given  in  tiie  Holy  Bible,  and  our  best  and  saftat  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Bible  is  authentic.  In  order  to  overthow  his- 
torioal  evidence,  we  want  more  positive  counter-evidence,  <a  some 
glaring  inconsistency  and  incredibility  in  the  namtion  itseltl 
But  tUs  we  have  not ;  in  fact,  the  Bil^  wears  all  the  appearance 
of  an  authentic  history,  and  the  authenticity  of  it  is  conmrmed  by 
several  considerations.  Again,  there  is  no  particular  pretence  for 
denying  the  genuineness  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Several  of  them, 
indeed,  have  the  Teiy  highest  internal  evidence,  and  the  1st 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  quoted  by  Clement,  Bp.  of  Borne,  in 
a  letter  of  his  own.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  having  been  caught 
up  into  heaven,  and  havii^  been  taught  the  Gospel,  not  by  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  but  from  Christ  alone ;  so  that  his  testimony 
is  something  detached  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles^  and  inde- 
pendent of  them.  He  speaks,  too,  of  miraculous  gifts  and  powers 
as  existing  in  the  churches  to  which  he  was  writing,  down  to  his 
own  day ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  matters  of  common  notoriety. 
Again,  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that  Christianity  was  offered  to  the 
world  on  the  allegation  of  miracles — a  thing  which  was  never  the 
case  with  other  Td%i<»8— «&d  clearly  the  early  Christians  believed 
m  them,  for  they  suffered  death  to  testify  to  their  truth ;  and  the 
qvread  of  Chrisdaaity,  at  the  first,  was  something  quite  super- 
natmal,  the  immediate  conversion  of  great  numbm  to  the  Faith 
at  once  being  clearly  somewhat  more  than  haman.  Now  each  of 
theae  proofs  may  not  be  conclusive  taken  alone ;  but  surely,  when 
p«t  together^  they  amount  to  the  very  stiongMt  evidence.    And 
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it  lies  on  unbelieyers  to  show  why  this  evidence  should  be  set 
aside. 

It  is  here  objected,  that  "  enthusiasts  in  every  age  have  been 
willing  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  most  idle  follies."  Our 
answer  is  that  enthusiasm  is  no  disproof  of  facts ;  the  miracles  for 
which  the  early  Christians,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  suffered 
and  died,  must  have  been  true,  for  the  proof  of  them  came  imder 
the  observation  of  their  senses.  And  those  who  lived  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age  had,  we  do  not  say  the  same  evidence  in  kind,  but 
still  fiHl  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  whether  these  miracles 
were  true  or  not. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  still  enthusiasm  weakens  their  tes- 
timony to  facts,  at  the  veiy  least.  But  this  objection,  in  reality, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  facts  themselves  are 
incredible,  which  we  have  shown  not  to  be  the  case.  Prejudice, 
we  may  observe,  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  enthusiasm  ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  men's  prejudices,  we  are  apt  to  listen  to  them,  and  to 
accept  their  testimony. 

And  again,  it  is  objected  that  though  the  Apostles  may  partially 
have  believed  this  history,  still  they  may  have  mixed  truth  up 
with  falsehood,  and  so  handed  down  to  us  much  that  is  untrue. 
We  answer  that,  even  if  this  be  the  case,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
men  have  a  power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  human  testimony  will  always  remain 
a  natural  ground  of  assent,  until  it  is  actually  disproved. 

Further,  it  will  possibly  be  urged  that  men  are  being  constantly 
deluded  by  miracles  and  wonders.  But  in  answer  to  this,  we  as- 
sert that  they  are  not  oftener  deluded  by  miracles  than  by  other 
pretences. 

And  lastly,  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  miracles  which  are  known  and  confessed  to  be 
fabulous.  But  surely  this  is  no  more  a  reason  why  Christian 
miracles  should  be  disbelieved,  than  the  fact  of  one  witness  com- 
mitting perjury  is  a  reason  for  disbelieving  all  witnesses. 

Now  against  all  these  objections  let  us  set  the  great  importance 
of  Christianity,  a  fact  which  would  have  secured  the  early  Chris- 
tians from  carelessness  upon  the  subject,  and  so  from  being  de- 
ceived, and  also  their  strong  obligations  to  veracity,  which  would 
secure  them  from  deceiving  others ;  and  the  presumption  is  very 
strong  that  they  were  neither  deceived  nor  deceivers.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  controversialists  must  allow  the  external  evidence  of 
Christianity,  from  miracles,  &c.,  to  be  very  strong ;  and  if  so,  they 
ought  to  tajce  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  against  it,  and  that  we  have  proved  that  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  Christianity  in  general. 

b.  As  to  ar^ments  from  prophecy.  First,  we  must  remark 
that  the  obscurity  of  one  portion  of  a  prophecy  does  not  invalidate 
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the  truth  of  that  part  which  is  understood.  A  parallel  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  a  letter,  part  of  which  is  written  in  plain  cha- 
xactersy  and  part  in  cypher.  Now,  if  the  portion  which  we  could 
read  were  to  contain  some  well-known  fact,  we  should  not  on  that 
account  imagine  that  if  we  understood  the  whole  letter,  all  the 
other  facts  would  be  found  to  be  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Again,  we  obserre  that  a  loug  series  of  prophecies  being  appli- 
cable in  general  to  such  and  such  a  series  of  events,  in  itself  is  a 
proof  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  them,  just  as,  in  the  parallel 
ease  of  mythological  or  satiric  writing,  in  fables  or  parables,  a 
person  may  be  well  assured  that  he  understood  what  an  author 
intended  by  merely  seeing  that  his  words  were  capable  of  such 
or  such  an  application;  and  this,  even  though  he  understood 
but  half  of  the  fable  or  satire.  In  like  manner,  if  a  long  series  of 
prophe<nr  before  the  coming  of  Christ  is  applicable  to  Him  in 
many  places,  and  if  another  lone  series  of  prophecy  is  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  these  thmgs  are  in  themselves 
a  proof  that  such  an  application  was  intended. 

And  hence  it  follows  that  even  could  we  shotr  that  the  sacred 
writers  did  not  understand  the  prophecies  which  they  delivered 
in  their  right  sense,  this  fact  would  be  no  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  itself.  Were  one  person  to  compile  memoirs 
from  the  materials  of  another,  it  woida  not  follow  that  one  knew 
the  whole  meaning  of  those  memoirs  from  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  compiler.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  understand 
their  full  meaning  does  not  destroy  the  intrinsic  authority,  be  it 
great  or  small,  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  drew  his  history. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  direct  and  collateral  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  as,  together  with  miracles  and  prophecy, 
making  up  one  great  argument  in  its  favour. 

Holy  Scripture  contains  a  history  of  this  world  for  nearly  6000 
yean ;  for,  after  all,  prophecy  is  but  the  histoiy  of  events  before 
they  come  true  in  fact;  and  doctrines  and  precepts  are  matters  of 
fact  also.  And  this  history  is  amply  corroborated  from  other 
iources.  The  chronology  of  Scripture  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and 
the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation,  com- 
pared with  prophecy,  combine  to  make  a  standing  miracle.  And, 
in  fine,  the  promised  Messiah  did  actually  live  and  die  on  earth, 
did  work  miracles  and  establish  his  religion  in  the  world.  These 
are  aU  plain  historical  facts,  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

Kow,  let  any  one  read  the  above  histoiv  for  the  first  time,  and, 
on  asking  whether  it  be  reallv  true,  let  nim  be  informed  of  the 
several  acknowl^ged  facts  which  are  found  to  correspond  with  it 
in  daily  life;  then  let  him  compare  together  the  histoiy  and  the 
prophecy,  and  observe  the  astonishing  coincidence  of  both :  such 
»  joint  review  must  appear  to  him,  at  the  very  least,  to  possess 
great  weight,  and  to  amount  to  evidence  more  than  human.  And, 
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it  lies  on  unbelieyors  to  show  why  this  eyidence  should  be   set 
aside. 

It  is  here  objected,  that  "  enthusiasts  in  every  age  have  been 
willing  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  most  idle  follies."  Our 
answer  is  that  enthusiasm  is  no  disproof  of  facts  i  the  miracles  for 
which  the  early  Christians,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  suffered 
and  died,  must  have  been  true,  for  the  proof  of  them  came  under 
the  observation  of  their  senses.  And  those  who  lived  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age  had,  we  do  not  say  the  same  evidence  in  kind,  but 
still  fiHl  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  whether  these  miracles 
were  true  or  not. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  still  enthusiasm  weakens  their  tes- 
timony to  facts,  at  the  veiy  least.  But  this  objection,  in  reality, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  facts  themselves  are 
incredible,  which  we  have  shown  not  to  be  the  case.  Prejudice, 
we  may  observe,  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  enthusiasm  ;  and  jet, 
in  spite  of  men  s  prejudices,  we  are  apt  to  listen  to  them,  and  to 
accept  their  testimony. 

And  again,  it  is  objected  that  though  the  Apostles  may  partially 
have  believed  this  history,  still  they  may  have  mixed  truth  up 
with  falsehood,  and  so  handed  down  to  us  much  that  is  untrue. 
We  answer  that,  even  if  this  be  the  case,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
men  have  a  power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  human  testimony  will  always  remain 
a  natural  ground  of  assent,  until  it  is  actually  disproved. 

Further,  it  will  possibly  be  urged  that  men  are  being  constantly 
deluded  by  miracles  and  wonders.  But  in  answer  to  this,  we  as- 
sert that  they  are  not  oftener  deluded  by  miracles  than  by  other 
pretences. 

And  lastly,  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  miracles  which  are  known  and  confessed  to  be 
fabulous.  But  surely  this  is  no  more  a  reason  why  Christian 
miracles  should  be  disbelieved,  than  the  fact  of  one  witness  com- 
mitting perjury  is  a  reason  for  disbelieving  all  witnesses. 

Now  against  all  these  objections  let  us  set  the  great  importance 
of  Christianity,  a  fact  which  would  have  secured  the  early  Chris- 
tians from  carelessness  upon  the  subject,  and  so  from  being  de- 
ceived, and  also  their  strong  obligations  to  veracity,  which  would 
secure  them  from  deceiving  others ;  and  the  presumption  is  yerj 
strong  that  they  were  neither  deceived  nor  deceivers.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  controversialists  must  allow  the  external  cviaence  of 
Christianity,  from  miracles,  &c.,  to  be  very  strong ;  and  if  so,  they 
ought  to  tajce  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  a^inst  it,  and  that  we  have  proved  that  there  is  nothing 
incredible  m  Christianity  in  general. 

b.  As  to  ar^ments  from  prophecy.  First,  we  must  remark 
that  the  obscurity  of  one  portion  of  a  prophecy  does  not  invaUdate 
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the  tmtk  of  taas  fsrt  wUd  is  irndsBtooil    A  paniii    jbs-  0. 
found  in  sbe  cms  of  a  letter,  part  of  n^iieb  ife  viiifiacizi  iiuLm  <*/>»» 

c     ^ow,  if  the  paruccviucLt  Ye  ooui.. 
vreU-faiowii  imrt.  ire  Bkkaold nm  an  tiia: 
..^  ^   ,j«  nndentood  ibe  niiak  ietter.  aL  tiic 
be  liBOBd  to  be  mknmni  to  tiu  vziier. 
rre  tbat  a  lon^  aeriei  of  pnqiiieaes  beim:  Sf^ili- 
cable  in  ^cbobI  to  socb  end  such  a  Mns  of  events,  in  iiielf  15  a, 
proof  that  is  vaa  iate^iicH  to  »i>plj  to  tbem,  just  as.  m  the  paz&iici 
cue  of  jBjtboiogKal  er  aatizie  writing,  in  lableg  or  f**Wffi   a 
person  maj  be  veil  ■eiiiml   that  he  nndeznood  wiiat  an  author 
intended  by  acveij  aeen^  that  his  words  weee  cajmbfe  of  lucii 
or  inch  an   mpylOTrkm;    and  tbii,  even  thoi^  lie  nndastooJ 
but  half  of  the  iaUe  or  satire.     In  like  nuumc.  if  a  iong  series  of 
pn^>hecT  befiove  the  oa^ang  of  Christ  is  apfpiisahk  to  Him  in 
manj  piaees.  and  if  anrt^cr  Umg  series  of  prophecr  is  applicable 
to  the  jiemmt  ititte  uf  lim  Ouirai,  these  tilings  aze  ixi  themaelTes 
-  -— ^  *i^*  — i..  —  -^  '"*iop  was  intended. 

even  coold  we  shoir  that  the  acred 


c  pnmheaes  wiiich  thej  delirered 
_    —  wDold  be  no  azpoaent  against  the 

?  JESMdii    %at  one  peaan  to  eompile  memoirs 
nf  mntiflc  J:  would  not  follow  that  one  knew 


rf  tiiii*    BHiiiiiii  from  knowing  ihe  meanin' 
/or  izxanueet  be  &ct  that  he  did  not  mukntand 

MHwj  the  intrinric  authority,  be  it 
iinni  which  larj  drew  his  histoir. 
^mader  the  £xect  and  coliatend  eri- 
apsher  with  ndzacles  and  prophecr 
—  in  its  faToor.  i"  i*  «^» 


,    -  of  this  world  for  nearly  6000 
Mjmt  the  histmy  of  erents  befoi^ 
•^times  and  preeepti  are  matten  of 
fJ»»Biplj  corrobonted  from  other 
Smptnre  is  nndoubtedJy  true;  and 
condition  of  the  Jewish  nation,  com- 
*  to  make  a  standing  miracle.    And, 
d^  actoally  lire  and  die  on  earth 
bhis  lebgKm  m  the  world,    Theso 
wA  «imot  be  set  aside. 

i^^irfLt^  let  tun  be  informed  of  the 
^  wtoch  are  found  to  coirespond  with  it 

•«^  coinadence  of  both :  such 
»  tai,  at  the  Tenr  least,  to  poMCM 
«•  endenoe  more  than  bumanf  And, 
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unleflf  the  whole  lerioB  end  chain  of  OTentf  he  eoneidered  es  the 
result  of  mere  acddent,  the  truth  of  Ghxiitianity  is  at  once  estah- 
lished  for  all  practical  purposes ;  for  the  eredihUitjof  the  oommon 
histoiT  of  Scnpture,  and  its  miracoloue  history,  are  so  interwoTen 
as  to  implr  each  other,  and  they  must  stand  or  fidl  together. 

Easy,  tnen,  as  it  is  to  show  that  there  axe  objections  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  most  difficult  to  show  in  a  popular  and  easy  manner 
the  vast  amount  of  cumulative  evidence  in  its  favour.  There  is, 
however,  no  presumption  aeainst  a  revelation  as  miraculous ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity  is  conformable 
to  the  experienced  constitution  of  thinss,  and  so  is  perfectly  cre- 
dible ;  and  the  amount  of  positive  evi<&nce  in  its  favour,  thou^ 
it  may  be  lessened  by  some  particular  objections,  cannot  be 
destroyed  as  a  whole. 

CHAPTEB  VIIL 

or  OBJECTIONS  AGAIirST  ABQUXEKT  FBOX  AVALOOt. 

Against  all  that  we  have  brought  forward  in  support  of  Bevelsr 
tion,  several  objections  may  be  urged : — 

I.  It  may  be  said  that,  ^  after  all,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  solve 
difficulties  in  Revelation,  by  saying  that  there  are  the  same 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  Nature,  when  in  reality  what  we  want 
is,  to  clear  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  their  respective 
difficulties." 

Now  we  reply  that,  firstly^  plausible  as  this  objection  may  be, 
it  is  to  ar^e  as  though  we  i>squired^  as  a  right,  to  have  the  whole 
scheme  of  Qod's  Providence  explained  to  us.  Again,  that  in 
matters  of  daily  conduct,  we  are  frequentlv  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to,  and  to  act  upon,  this  kind  of  inference.  The  epithet 
*''  poor  *'  may  be  applied  to  anything  and  eveiything  in  human 
life,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  matter  whidi  is  under  objection. 
For  instance,  is  it  not  a  ^  yxit "  thing  that  the  most  eminent 
physicians  should,  after  all,  have  so  litUe  power  to  work  a  cure? 
And  finally,  we  may  reply  that  it  is  unfair  on  the  part  of  un- 
believers to  bring  forward  arguments  against  Revelation,  which 
are  eoually  applicable  to  Natural  Religion.  So  that,  generally,  it 
is  sumcient  to  make  answer  that  sucn  objections  lie  with  equal 
weight  against  the  whole  notion  of  a  Moral  Providence.  And 
of  course  it  is  material  to  show  that  as  is  the  Natural  World 
to  Natural  Religion,  so  is  Natural  Religion  to  Revelation. 

II.  It  may  be  urged  with  some  plausibility,  that  it  is  a  strange 
way  to  convince  people  of  the  obligations  of  religion  by  showing 
that  they  have  as  httle  reason  for  their  worldly  pursuits.  We 
answer,  first,  that  Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  man ;  now,  if  men  can  be  made  to  believe  this  fact 
as  much  as  they  b^eve  that  prudence  in  their  temporal  afiaiis  will 
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be  to  tbeir  «im  a^Tsatage,  rach  a  oonvictioii  must  tend  far  towards 
Mnf^g  aibooi  the  practiee  of  ReiimiL  A^ain^  we  answer  thai 
the  ficiiKipie  en  wmdb  the  afaov«  oojeetion  u  lowaded,  can  be  bo 
o4^er  dian  this,  thaife  if  B^igion  wms  true,  it  would  neyer  hAve 
been  left  to  be  ettalnliAed  by  doubtfid  evidenoe.  Aad  thu 
principfe  if  aatjtfiwtorily  aneweied  and  shown  to  be  Tslueless,  if 
it  eaa  be  piVTed  that  the  Author  of  Katnre  has  actually  left 
US  only  the  nne  doubtful  evidence  to  act  upon  in  temporal 


III.  It  may  be  obiected,  that  ^  it  is  a  stsange  way  of  vindi- 
cating the  jostioe  and  goodness  of  the  Author  w  Nature,  aoid  of 
xemoying  objections  against  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  to 
•hew  th&t  the  tmne  or  Tike  ohjeotions  lie  against  both." 

We  answer  that  the  object  of  this  tvefrtise  is  not  to  vindicate 
the  chaaoter  of  Ck>d,  but  to  show  the  obUgafciomi  of  man.  For, 
£fBtf  it  is  not  necessary  to  vindicate  God's  dispcnsatiens  ngainst 
all  possible  oirjeetions,  any  further  than  to  show  that  the  filings 
objected  to  may,  after  all,  be  eoosistent  with  justioe  aad  goodness. 
The  Proyidence  of  God  is  yindicated  so  f ar  ae  Religion  makes  its 
vindication  necessary.  Again,  we  must  observe,  that  objections 
against  Divine  Goodness  are  not  endeavoured  to  be  removed  by 
showing  that  the  like  objections,  allowed  to  be  conclusive,  lie 
against  Natural  Providence  ;  but  those  objections,  being  shown  to 
be  practically  inconclusive,  the  things  objected  aeainst,  considered 
as  matters  of  fact,  are  further  shown  to  be  crediUe  from  their  con- 
formity to  the  course  and  constitution  of  Nature.  Asain,  even  if 
the  objections  against  God's  justice  be  not  removed,  still  we  contend 
that  the  facts  of  God's  government  would  be  proved  credible 
firom  what  has  been  urged  above.  The  obligations  of  Religion, 
too,  are  fully  made  out  by  proving  the  reasonableness  of  the 
practice  of  it,  even  though  the  abstract  reasonableness  of  the 
scheme  itself  be  not  established.  And  lastly,  we  may  observe, 
that  generally,  though  the  analogy  of  Nature  is  not  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  objections  themselves,  which  are  urged  against  the 
wisdom  or  justice  of  Religion,  yet  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
real  intention  of  such  objections,  which  is  to  show  that  Religion 
is  a  thing  incredible. 

lY.  It  may  be  ur^ed,  that  "  the  foregoing  argument  from 
analogy,  if  carried  to  its  greatest  length,  will,  i^ter  all,  leave  the 
mind  in  an  unsettled  state."  We  admit  that  the  above  objection, 
in  the  abstract,  is  true ;  but  the  evidence  afforded  by  Nature  in  all 
practical  matters  will  do  the  same.  The  question  is,  not  whether 
the  evidence  of  Revelation  be  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  whether 
it  be  in  reason  sufficient  to  prove  and  discipline  that  virtue  which 
it  presupposes  to  exist.  For  Religion  presupposes  in  all  who 
emorace  it  a  certain  degree  of  integrity  and  honesty. 

y.  It  may  be  objected,  that,  "  after  all,  mankind  will  never 
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be  induced  to  forego  their  present  interest  and  pleasure,  out  of 
regard  for  Reli^on  upon  doubtful  evidence."  We  answer,  that  to 
say  that  Religion  will  haye  little  or  no  influence  with  men  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise ;  for  our  purpose 
is,  to  show  how  men  oit^ht  to  behave  themselves,  not  how  thej 
will.  And  in  extenuation  of  the  defects  of  this  treatise,  we  must 
plead  that  we  have  all  along  been  arguing  on  the  principles  and 
premisses  of  our  opponents.  And  we  have  accordmgly  omitted 
the  questions  of  liberty  and  moral  JUness,  though  doubtless  they 
are  trae  and  important. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  force  and  use  of  this  treatise  1  Much. 
To  those  who  already  believe  in  Christianity,  upon  the  proof 
arising  out  of  the  two  last-mentioned  principles,  it  will  be  a  con- 
firmation of  what  they  already  believe ;  for  it  will  serve  to  clear 
away  possible  objections.  Again,  it  will  be  of  use  to  those  who 
do  not  admit  these  principles,  for  to  them  it  will  be  an  original 

I>roof  of  Christianity.    While  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Reve> 
ation  at  all  will  find  from  it  the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to 
prove  Religion  false. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PBEFIXED  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


Ir  the  reader  should  meet  here  with  anything  which  he  had  not 
before  attended  to,  it  will  not  be  in  the  obserrations  upon  the 
constitution  and  course  of  nature,  these  being  all  obvious ;  but  in 
the  application  of  them :  in  which,  though  there  is  notldng  but 
what  appears  to  me  of  some  real  weigh^  and  therefore  of  great 
importance  :  yet  he  will  observe  several  things  which  will  appear 
to  him  of  verj  little,  if  he  can  think  things  to  be  of  little,  import- 
ance, which  are  of  any  real  weight  at  all,  apon  such  a  subject  a» 
religion.  However,  the  proper  force  of  the  following  Treatise-: 
lies  in  the  whole  general  analogy  considered  together. 

It  is  come,  I  Imow  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many- 
persons^  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;- 
out  that  it  is,  now  at  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  ac- 
cordingly they  treat  it,  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an. 
agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained, out  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridi- 
cule, as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  inter- 
rupted the  pleasures  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  thus  much, 
at  least,  wiU  be  here  found,  not  taken  for  granted,  but  proved, 
that  any  reasonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly  consider  the  matter,, 
may  be  as  much  assured,  as  he  is  of  his  own  being,  that  it  is  not, 
however,  so  dear  a  case,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  There  is,  I 
think,  strong  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  but  it  is  certain  no  one  can,, 
upon  principles  of  reason,  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary.  And  the^ 
practical  consequence  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  not  attended  to  hj 
every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it. 


May,  1786. 


TO 

THE  REVEREND  DR.  THOMAS  BALGUY, 

AKCHDXAOOir  ASD  PBXBSirDAET  OF  WINOniSTEB,  XTO. 


Deab  Sib, — I  trust  yom  will  exevte  tke  liberty  I  hare  taken  of  pre- 
fixing jour  name  to  the  following  sheets ;  the  hitter  part  of  which, 
I  am  confident,  will  not  be  thought  undeserving  of  your  approba- 
tion ;  and  of  the  fonncr  |pwi  you  will  commend  th«  intention  at 
least,  if  not  the  execution.  In  vindicating  the  character  of 
Bishop  Butler  from  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it  since  his  death, 
I  have  but  discharged  a  common  duty  of  humanity,  which  sur- 
yivors  owe  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  mankind  by  their 
lives  or  writings,  when  they  are  past  the  power  of  appearing  in 
their  own  defence.  And  if  whttt  I  have  added,  by  way  of  opening 
the  general  desigB  c^  the  works  of  this  great  rreJate,  ba  of  use 
in  eaeitiBg  the  youngev  elaw  ef  studenta  in  our  universiiias  to 
read,  and  so  to  read  aa  to  uadentand,  the  two  volumea  prepared 
and  publiehed  by  the  authei  himael^  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
have  done  no  incoBsiderable  sevviee  to  molality  and  religion. 
Tour  time  and  studies  have  been  long  successfully  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  same  great  cause :  and  in  whal  you  have  lately 
given  to  the  world,  b^h  as  an  author  and  an  editor,  you  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  defence  of  our  common  Christianity, 
and  of  what  was  esteemed  by  one,  who  was  perfectly  competent 
to  judge,  its  best  establishmeaty  the  Church  ca  England.  In  the 
present  publication  I  consider  myself  as  a  fellow  labourer  with 
Tou  in  the  same  deeigB^and  tiacing  the  path  you  have  trod  before, 
but  at  sreat  distanee,  and  with  unequal  paces.  When,  by  His 
Migesty  s  goodness,  I  was  raised  to  that  station  of  eminence  in 
the  Church,  to  which  you  had  been  first  named,  and  which,  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  of  your  health,  you  had  desired  to  decline ; 
it  was  honour  enough  for  me  on  such  an  occasion  to  have  been 
thought  of  next  to  you :  and  I  know  of  no  better  rule  by  which 
to  govern  my  conduct,  so  as  not  to  discredit  the  Royal  Hand 
which  conferred  on  me  so  signal  and  unmerited  a  favour,  than  in 
cases  of  difficulty  to  put  the  question  to  myself,  how  you  would 
probably  have  acted  in  the  same  situation.  You  see,  Sir,  I  still 
look  up  to  you,  as  I  have  been  wont  both  as  my  superior  wad  my 
example.  That  I  may  long  reap  tne  benefit  of  your  advice  and 
friendship  ;  and  that  such  a  measure  of  health  and  strength  mziy 
be  continued  to  you,  as  may  enable  you  to  pass  the  evening  of 
your  dajs  with  comfort,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  life  you 
love,  is  the  cordial  wish  of. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  very  affectionate  and  faithfHil  Servant, 

S.  GLOUCESTER. 
Bartmontli  Street,  Wf^ntmiDStor, 
12(A  May,  1786. 
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**  When  I  coniider  liew  Itgbt  m  mtter  rery  often  tobjeetf  Ae  bcrt 
UiAed  elmactofi  to  tJio  fofpieiou of  poiteritj — ^pooteritj  often  aonuiUgBMit 
to  Tirtoe  m  tbo  ago  that  mw  it  wm  euTione  of  its  ff)or]r— and  bow  rwdy  n 
itaote  wgt  IS  to  aitdi  at  a  low  reriTod  slander,  which  the  times  that  brooght 
it  forth  saw  despised  and  fcrgotten  almost  in  its  birth,  I  cannot  bat  think  it 
a  matter  that  dcssnnea  attention.''_Zeffer  io  ik€  EdUor  qf  (Ai  Lditn  on  (Ae 
Sfirit  ^  Palriali$m,  kc,  by  BiflBOF  Wabbubsov.   J3ee  hie  Woriu^  toL  vii. 

Tbx  Chnrge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Darham  was  printed 
and  published  in  the  year  1751,  by  the  learned  Prelate  whose 
name  it  bean ;  and,  together  with  the  Sermons  and  Analogy  of  the 
fame  writer,  both  too  well  known  to  need  a  more  particular 
description,  completes  the  oollectibn  of  his  Works.  It  has  long 
been  considered  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  on  account  of  its  scarce- 
ness ;  and  it  is  equally  curious  on  other  accounts — its  subject,  and 
the  calumny  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  of  representing  the  Author 
as  addieUd  to  wpentitiony  as  inclined  to  Popery ,  and  as  djfinff  in 
the  eommmnion  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  The  improred  e^tion  of 
the  Biographia  JftW^lemfMai, published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kippis, 
having  unaToidahly  brought  this  calumny  again  into  notice,  it 
may  not  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a  few  reflections  in  this  place,  by 
way  of  obviating  any  impiesaiona  that  may  hence  arise  to  tfaie 
disadvantage  of  so  great  a  character  as  thiat  of  the  late  Bishop 
Butler;  referring  those  who  desire  a  more  particular  account  of 
his  life  to  the  third  rolume  of  the  same  entertaining  work, 
printed  in  1784,  art  BvTuni  ^Joseph)  *. 

L  The  principal  design  of  tne  Bishop  in  his  Charge  is,  to  exhort 
his  Cleigy  to  ^do  their  part  towurds  reviving  a  practical  sense  of 
religion  amongst  the  people  committed  to  their  care;**  and,  as  one 
way  of  effecting  this,  to  '^  instruct  them  in  the  iftyporiamee  of 
external  rdigion^'^  or  the  usefulness  of  outward  observances  in 
promoting  inward  piety.  Now,  from  the  compound  nature  of  man, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  body  and  the  mind,  together  with  the 
influence  which  these  are  found  to  have  on  one  another,  it  follows^ 
that  the  religions  regards  of  such  a  creature  ought  to  be  so  framea 
at  to  be  in  some  way  properly  accommodated  to  both.    A  religion 

'  The  acconnt  hen  sSoded  to  is  subjoined  to  this  Pre&ee. 
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which  is  purely  spiritual,  stripped  of  everything  that  may  affect 
the  senses,  and  considered  only  as  a  divine  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
if  it  do  not  mount  up  into  enthusiasm  (as  has  frequently  been  the 
case),  often  sinks,  after  a  few  short  fervours,  into  indifference :  an 
abstracted  invisible  object,  like  that  which  natural  religion  offers, 
ceases  to  move  or  interest  the  heart ;  and  something  further  is 
wanting  to  bring^  it  nearer,  and  render  it  more  present  to  our  view, 
than  merely  an  mtellectual  contemplation.  On  the  other  hand, 
when,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  recourse  is  had  to 
instituted  forms  and  ritual  injunctions,  there  is  always  danger  lest 
men  be  tempted  to  rest  entirelv  on  these,  and  persuaide  themselves 
that  a  painml  attention  to  such  observances  will  atone  for  the  want 
of  genuine  piety  and  virtue.  Tet  surely  there  is  a  way  of  steering 
safely  between  these  two  extremes;  of  so  consulting  both  the 
parts  of  our  constitution,  that  the  body  and  the  mind  may  concur 
in  rendering  our  religious  services  acceptable  to  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  useful  to  ourselves.  And  what  way  can  this  be,  but 
precisely  that  which  is  recommended  in  the  Charge;  such  a 
cultivation  of  outward  as  well  as  inward  religion,  that  from  both 
may  result,  what  is  the  point  chiefly  to  be  laboured,  and  at  all 
events  to  be  secured,  a  correspondent  temper  and  behaviour ;  or, 
in  other  words,  such  an  application  of  the  forms  of  godliness  as 
may  be  subservient  in  promoting  the  power  and  spirit  of  it?  Ko 
man  who  believes  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  understands  what  he  believes,  but  must  know,  that  external 
religion  is  as  much  enjoined,  and  constitutes  as  real  a  part  of 
revelation,  as  that  which  is  internal.  The  many  ceremonies  in  use 
among  tiie  Jews,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command;  the 
baptism  of  water,  as  an  emblem  of  moral  purity ;  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  bread  and  wine,  as  symbols  and  representations  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  required  of  Christians, — are  proofs  of  this. 
On  comparing  these  two  parts  of  religion  together,  one,  it  is 
immediately  seen,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  othte ; 
and,  whenever  thev  happen  to  interfere,  is  always  to  be  preferred: 
but  does  it  follow  irom  hence,  that  therefore  that  other  is  of  little 
or  no  importance,  and,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  competition,  may 
entirely  be  neglected?  Or  rather  is  not  the  legitimate  conclusion 
directly  the  reverse,  that  nothing  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  little 
importance,  which  is  of  any  use  at  all  in  preserving  upon  our 
minds  a  sense  of  the  Divine  authority,  which  recalls  to  our 
remembrance  the  obligations  we  are  under,  and  helps  to  keep  us, 
as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  '^  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day 
long?"^  if,  to  adopt  the  instance  mentioned  in  the  Charge,  the 
siga<^  of  a  church  should  remind  a  man  of  some  sentiment  of 
piety ;  if,  from  the  view  of  a  material  building  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  he  should  be  led  to  regard  himself,  his  own  body 

*  Prov.  xxiii.  17. 
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as  a  living  '^  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  *  and  therefore  no  more 
than  the  other  to  he  profaned  or  desecrated  hj  anything  that 
defileth  or  is  impure ;  could  it  he  truly  said  of  such  a  one,  that  he 
was  superstitious,  or  mistook  the  means  of  religion  for  the  end  ? 
If,  to  use  another,  and  what  has  heen  thought  a  more  obnoxious 
instance,  taken  from  the  Bishop's  practice,  a  cross  erected  in  a 
place  of  public  worship',  should  cause  us  to  reflect  on  Him 
who  died  on  a  cross  for  our  salvation,  and  on  the  necessibr 
of  our  ''own  dying  to  sin,"*  and  of  ''crucifying  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts  ;"^  would  any  worse  consequences 
follow  from  such  sentiments  so  excited,  than  if  the  same  sen- 
timents had  been  excited  by  the  view  of  a  picture—of  the  cruci- 
fixion suppose — such  as  is  commonlT  placed,  and  with  this  very 
design,  m  foreign  churches,  and  indeed  in  many  of  our  own) 
Both  the  instances  here  adduced,  it  is  very  possible,  may  be  far 
from  being  approved,  even  by  those  who  are  under  the  most  sincere 
convictions  of  the  importance  of  true  religion :  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  open  to  scorn  and  censure  they  must  be  from  others, 
who  think  they  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  and  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  regard  all  pretensions  to  piety  as  hypocritical  or 
superstitious.  But  **  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  ^  B«li- 
gion  is  what  it  is,  '^  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear;"*  and  whatever  in  the  smallest  degree  promotes  its 
interests,  and  assists  us  in  performing  its  commands,  whether  that 
assistance  be  derived  from  the  medium  of  the  body  or  the  mind, 
ought  to  be  esteemed  of  great  weight,  and  deserving  of  our  most 
serious  attention. 

However,  be  the  danger  of  superstition  what  it  may,  no  one  was 
more  sensible  of  that  danger,  or  more  in  earnest  in  maintaining 
that  external  acts  of  themselves  are  nothing,  and  that  moral 
holiness,  as  distinguished  from  bodily  observances  of  every  kind, 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  religion,  than  Bishop 
Butler.  Kot  only  the  Charge  itself— the  whole  intention  of  which 
is  plainly  nothing  more  than  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  practical 
rdiffion,  the  reality  as  well  as  form — ^is  a  demonstration  of  this,  but 
many  passages  besides  to  the  same  purpose,  selected  from  his 
other  writings.    Take  the  two  following  as  specimens.    In  his 

>  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 

'  Dr.  Butler,  when  Biahop  of  Briitol,  pnt  up  a  cross,  a  plain  piece  of 
marble  inlaid,  in  the  chapel  of  bis  epiacopal  bonse.  This,  which  was  in- 
tended by  the  bkmeleM  Prelate  merely  ai  a  sign  or  memorial  that  tme 
Christians  are  to  bear  their  cross,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  following  a  cm- 
dfied  Master,  was  considered  as  affording  a  presumption  that  he  was  secretly 
inclined  to  Popbh  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  had  no  great  dislike  to  Popery 
itself.  And^  on  account  of  the  offence  it  occasioned,  hoth  at  the  time  and 
since,  it  were  to  be  wished,  in  prudence,  it  bad  not  been  done.  , 

*  Rom.  Ti.  11.  *  GaL  v.  24. 

*  Matt  a.  19.  •  Esek.  iL  5. 
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Analogy  he  obfonres  thus :  "  Though  inaiikiDd  haT«^  in  all  ages, 
heco  greati J  proiM  to  plaea  their  rdigion  in  peculiar  pontiYe  rites, 
hj  way  of  equiTakntfor  obedience  to  metal  praoepte ;  yet,  without 
ma^**g  any  comparison  at  all  between  them,  and  consequently 
without  determining  whidi  is  to  haye  the  preference^  the  nature 
of  the  thing  abundantly  ahows  all  notions  of  that  kind  to  be 
utterly  subTersive  of  true  religion ;  as  they  are,  moreoTer,  con^ 
trary  to  the  wh<4e  tenor  of  Scripture ;  and  likewise  to  the  most 
express  partienlar  dechtrations  of  it,  tliat  nothing  can  render  us 
aoeeptea  of  Qod,  without  moral  Tiitue."'  And  to  the  same 
purpose  in  his  seimon,  preached  before  the  Societr  for  the  Ptopa- 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  in  February,'  1738-Q :  **  Indeed,  amount 
creatures  naturally  fonncd  for  religion,  yet  so  much  under  &e 
power  of  imagination  as  men  are,  supentition  is  an  eril  which  can 
ncTer  be  out  of  si^t  But  even  against  this,  true  religion  is  a 
great  security,  and  the  only  one.     True  religion  takes  up  that 

Elaee  in  the  mind  which  superstition  would  usurps  and  so  leayes 
ttle  room  for  it ;  and  likewise  lays  us  under  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions to  oppose  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  superstition 
cannot  but  be  increased  by  the  i^eTalence  of  mreltgion ;  and,  by 
its  general  prevalence,  the  evil  will  be  unaToidable.  For  the 
common  people,  wanting  a  religion,  will  of  course  take  up  with 
almost  any  superstition  whidi  is  thrown  in  their  way ;  and  in 
process  of  time,  amidst  the  infinite  vicissitudes  of  the  political 
world,  the  leaders  of  parties  will  certainly  be  able  to  serve  them- 
selves of  that  superstition,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  getting  ground, 
and  will  not  fail  to  carry  it  to  the  utmost  length  their  occasions 
require.  The  general  nature  of  the  thins  shows  this,  and  history 
and  &ct  confinn  it.  It  is  therefore  wonoerful,  those  people  who 
seem  to  think  there  is  but  one  evil  in  lif^  tlmt  of  superstition, 
should  not  see  that  atheism  and  profaneness  must  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  it."« 

He  who  can  think  and  write  in  such  a  manner,  can  never  be 
said  to  mistake  the  nature  of  real  religion;  and  ho  who,  after 
such  proofi  to  the  contrary,  can  persist  in  asserting  of  so  discreet 
and  learned  a  person,  that  he  was  addicted  t&  tujhprMtition,  must 
himself  be  much  a  stnnger  both  to  truth  and  charity. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  observe  that  the  same 
excellent  Prelate,  who  by  one  set  of  men  was  suspected  of  ntpeT' 
stitio7i,  on  account  of  his  Charge^  has  by  another  been  represented 
as  leaning  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  etUhunaamf  on  account  of 
his  two  discourses  (M  the  Loife  cf  God,  But  botik  opinions  are 
equally  without  foundation.  He  was  neither  superstitious  nor  an 
enthusiast ;  his  mind  was  mudi  too  strong,  and  his  habits  of  thmk- 
ing  and  resisoning  much  too  strict  and  severe,  to  suffer  him  to 
descend  to  the  weaknesses  of  either  character.    His  piety  was  at 

^  Analogy,  Ftot  11.  Chi^  L  *  Serau  zri. 
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Qoea  fcrresfr  sBd  nliaimL  Wlmi  ianprefied  wiik  a  goderous 
coDcem  for  tbe  dacJiaiiy  cause  of  reHgKNBy  be  labonscd  io  revive 
its  drpMg  intarate;  noUuef^  he  judeed  would  be  iMve  effectual  io 
thai  eod  axaong  eroatuvee  ae  vu^  engaged  witb  bodily  thingi, 
aad  so  apt  to  be  affected  with  wbaterer  stronglj  solicits  the  senses 
as  men  are,  tbaa  a  religion  of  such  a  frame  as  should  in  its  exer- 
dae  require  tbe  joint  exertioas  of  the  bodjand  tbe  uiiiid.  On  tbe 
other  band,  whea  penetrated  with  the  dimity  and  importance  of 
**  tbe  irst  aad  great  commandmait,"*  love  to  Qod,  he  set  himself 
to  i»juire  what  those  novemcnts  of  tbe  heart  are  which  are  due 
to  HiB,  tbe  Author  aad  Cause  of  all  things;  be  found,  in  the 
coolest  way  of  cenaideiation,  that  Qod  is  tbe  aatuzal  object  of  the 
smme  aflections  of  gratitude,  reverence,  fear,  desire  of  approbation, 
trust,  and  depeudence-— tiie  same  affections  in  Hndy  though  doubt- 
less in  a  very  dis|»oportioBate  decree — ^wbich  any  one  would  feel 
firem  contempbiti^e  a  perfect  character  in  a  creature,  in  which 
goodness,  wiiu  wisdom  tad  power,  are  supposed  to  be  the  pre- 
domilhant  qualities^  with  tbe  further  eircum stance,  that  this 
creature  was  also  bis  governor  and  firieud.  This  subject  is  mani- 
festly a  real  one;  there  is  nothing  in  it  fanciful  or  unreasonable: 
this  way  of  being  affected  towaras  God  is  piety  in  tbe  strictest 
sens^:  this  is  ruigioD  cossideied  as  a  habit  of  mind;  a  religion 
suited  io  tbe  nature  and  condition  of  man  \ 

XL  From  superstition,  to  Popery  the  transition  is  easy;  no 
wonder  then,  that,  in  the  progress  of  detraetioiiy  tbe  simple 
imputatioD  of  the  loimer  of  these,  with  which  the  attack  on  tbe 
character  of  our  Author  was  opened,  should  be  followed  by  the 
more  aggravated  imputation  of  tbe  ktter.  Nothing,  I  think,  can 
fairly  be  gathered  in  support  of  such  a  suggestion,  from  tbe 
Charge,  in  which  Popery  is  barely  mentioned,  and  occasionally 
only,  and  in  a  sentence  or  two;  yet  even  there,  it  should  hie 
remarked,  the  Bishop  takes  care  to  describe  the  peculiar  observ- 
ances required  by  it,  **  some  as  in  themeelves  wrong  and  super- 
stitious, and  others  of  them  as  being  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  snperstitioii.*'  With  respect  to  bis  other  writings, 
any  one  at  all  oonvoBant  with  them  needs  not  to  be  told  t£At 
the  matters  treated  of  both  in  his  Sensums  and  his  Analogy  did 
none  of  them  directly  lead  him  to  consider,  and  much  less  to 
combat,  the  opinions,  whether  relating  to  faith  or  worship,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome :  it  might  therefore  have 

'  If atL  zzil  38. 

'  Ifany  of  the  ■entimenti,  in  these  Two  Diiconiies  of  Kshop  Bntler, 
eoBctrDtng  tbe  •orereign  good  of  man ;  the  impombithy  of  piociiriRg  it  in 
tbe  pRient  life ;  the  unntisfiKtorincis  of  eerthly  enjeyments ;  tegether  with 
the  aomewhst  beyond  and  above  them  all,  wfaieh  onee  attohied,  thne  will 
rest  nothing  farther  to  be  wiihed  er  hoped ;  and  which  it  then  only  to  be 
expected,  when  we  aball  have  put  off  this  mortal  body,  and  our  union  with 
Qod  shall  be  complete,-— occur  in  Hooker^ $  MceltMitical  Polity,  book  L  §  11. 
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happened,  yet  without  any  just  conclusion  arising  from  thence, 
of  being  himself  inclined  to  farour  those  opinions,  that  he  had 
neyer  mentioned,  so  much  as  incidentally,  the  subject  of  Popeiy 
at  all.  But  fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Bishop,  and  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  calumniators,  even  this  poor  resource 
is  wanting  to  support  their  maleyolence.  In  his  Sermon  at  St. 
Bride*s,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  1740,  after  having  said  that 
*^  our  laws  and  whole  .constitution  go  more  upon  supposition  of 
an  equality  amongst  mankind  than  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
other  countries,"  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  **  this  plainly  requires 
that  more  particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  education  of 
the  lower  people  here,  than  in  places  where  they  are  bom  slaves 
of  power,  and  to  be  made  slaves  of  superstition;*^^  meaning 
evidently,  in  this  place,  by  the  general  term  superstition,  the 

Particular  errors  or  the  Romanists.  This  is  something;  but  we 
ave  a  still  plainer  indication  what  his  sentiments  concerning 
Popery  really  were,  from  another  of  his  additional  Sermons,  I 
mean  that  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  the  11th,  1747,  the 
anniversarr  of  his  late  Majesty^s  accession.  The  passage  alluded 
to  is  as  follows,  and  my  readers  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  give 
it  them  at  length.  '*  The  value  of  our  religious  Establishment 
ought  to  be  very  much  heightened  in  our  esteem  by  considering 
what  it  is  a  security  from;  I  mean  that  great  corruption  of 
Christianity,  Popery,  which  is  ever  hard  at  work  to  bring  us 
again  \mder  its  yoke.  Whoever  will  consider  the  Popish  claims 
to  the  disposal  of  the  whole  earth,  as  of  divine  right,  to  dispense 
with  the  most  sacred  engagements,  the  claims  to  supreme  abso- 
lute authority  in  religion ;  in  short,  the  general  claims  which  the 
Canonists  express  by  the  words,  plenitude  if  power — ^whoever,  I 
say,  will  consider  Popery  as  it  is  professed  at  Kome,  may  see  that 
it  is  manifest  open  usurpation  of  all  human  and  divine  authority. 
But  even  in  those  Roman  Catholic  countries  where  these  mon- 
strous claims  are  not  admitted,  and  the  civil  power  does,  in  many 
respects,  restrain  the  papal,  yet  persecution  is  professed,  as  it  is 
absolutely  enjoined  by  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  their  highest 
authority,  a  general  council,  so  called,  with  the  Pope  at  the  head 
of  it ;  ana  is  practised  in  all  of  them,  I  think,  witnout  exception, 
where  it  can  be  done  safely.  Thus  they  go  on  to  substitute  force 
instead  of  argument;  and  external  profession  made  by  force, 
instead  of  reasonable  conviction.  And  thus  corruptions  of  the 
grossest  sort  have  been  in  vogue  for  many  generations,  in  many 
parts  of  Christendom,  and  are  so  still,  even  where  Popery  obtains 
in  its  least  absurd  form ;  and  their  antiquity  and  wide  extent  are 
insisted  upon  as  proofs  of  their  truth;  a  kind  of  proof  which  at 
best  can  only  be  presumptive,  but  which  loses  all  its  little  weight, 
in  proportion  as  the  long  and  large  prevalence  of  such  corruptions 

*  Berm.  zrii. 
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have  been  obtained  hj  force."'  In  another  part  of  the  same 
Sermon,  where  he  is  again  speaking  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, he  reminds  his  audience  that  it  is  to  be  valued,  ''not  because 
it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  have  as  little  religion  as  we  please, 
without  being  accountable  to  human  judicatories;  but  because 
it  exhibits  to  our  view,  and  enforces  upon  our  consciences,  genuine 
Christiauitj,  free  from  the  superstitions  with  which  it  is  defiled 
in  other  countries;  which  superstitions,  he  observes,  ''naturally 
tend  to  abate  its  force."  The  date  of  this  Sermon  should  here  be 
attended  to.  It  was  preached  in  June,  1747;  that  is,  four  years 
before  the  delivery  and  publication  of  the  Charge,  which  was  in 
the  year  1751 ;  and  exactly  five  years  before  Uie  Author  died, 
which  was  in  June,  1752.  We  have  then,  in  the  passages  now 
laid  before  the  resider,  a  clear  and  unequivocal  proof,  brought 
down  to  within  a  few  vears  of  Bishop  Butler's  death,  that  Popery 
was  held  by  him  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  that  he  regarded 
it  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  great  corruption  of  Chruttanitiff 
and  a  manifutf  open  usurpation  of  all  human  and  divine  atUhority. 
The  argument  is  decisive;  nor  will  anything  be  of  force  to  inva- 
lidate it,  unless  from  tome  after-act  during  the  short  remainder  of 
the  Bishop's  life,  besides  that  of  delivering  and  printing  his 
Charge  (which,  i^ter  what  I  have  said  here,  and  in  the  Notes 
added  to  this  Preface  and  to  the  Charge,  I  must  have  leave  to 
consider  as  affording  no  evidence  at  all  of  his  inclination  to 
Papistical  doctrines  or  ceremonies),  the  contrary  shall  incontro- 
vertibly  appear. 

III.  One  such  after- act,  however,  has  been  alleged,  which  would 
effectually  demolish  all  that  we  have  urged  in  behalf  of  our 
Prelate,  were  it  true,  as  is  pretended,  that  he  died  in  the  com' 
munion  of  t/ie  Church  of  Borne.  Had  a  story  of  this  sort  been 
invented  and  propagated  by  Papists,  the  wonder  might  have 
been  less : 

"  Hoc  Ithacns  Telit,  et  magno  xnercentnr  Atrida." 

But  to  the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  the  fabrication  of  this 
calumny,  for  such  we  shall  find  it,  originated  from  among  our- 
selves.  It  is  pretty  remarkable  that  a  circumstance  so  extraordi- 
nary should  never  have  been  divulged  till  the  year  1767,  fifteen 
years  after  the  Bishop's  decease.  At  that  time  Dr.  Thomas 
Seeker  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  of  all  others  was  the 
most  likely  to  luiow  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  fact  asserted, 
having  been  educated  with  our  Author  in  his  early  youth,  and 
having  lived  in  a  constant  habit  of  intimacy  with  him  to  the  very 
time  of  his  death.  The  good  Archbishop  was  not  silent  on  this 
occasion ;  with  a  virtuous  indigjnation  he  stood  forth  to  protect 
the  posthumous  character  of  his  friend;  and  in  a  public  news- 

*  Senn.zz. 
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paper,  under  the  sigBaiure  of  MUofminuAu^  eftUed  upen  bis  accuser 
to  fopport  what  ke  had  advaDoed  by  whater^r  proofs  he  could. 
No  pioo^  howeTer,  nor  anything  like  a  pioof,  appealed  in  reply ; 
and  «Tery  man  of  sense  and  candour  at  that  taiine  was  perfectly 
eonTinced  the  assertion  -vae  entirely  groundless  ^    As  a  further 


>  Whoi  the  tek  cditiaa  of  this  PiefiKe  vai  pnbliihed,  I  had  in  Tun 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  sight  of  the  papers  in  which  Bishop  Butler  waa 
aoensed  of  baviiig  died  a  Papiat,  and  Archiuahop  Seeker's  replies  to  them ; 
though  I  well  remembeied  to  hare  read  both  when  they  first  appeared  in  the 
public  prints.  But  a  learned  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
fismished  me  with  the  whole  controversy  in  its  original  form;  a  brief  histoiy 
of  which  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  offer  here  to  the  curious  reader. 

The  attack  waa  opened  in  the  year  1767, 'in  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  The  Boot  ef  Protestant  Errors  Bzamined^'  in  which  the  author 
asserted,  that "  by  an  anecdote  lately  given  him,  that  same  Prelate"  (wfae  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pogo  is  called  B--p  of  D — ^m)  "is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
oomauinion  of  a  church  that  aiafcea  moch  use  of  saints^  saints'  days,  and  all 
the  tnmpety  of  saint  wenhip/'  When  this  lemarkahle  6et,  now  first 
divulged,  came  to  be  generally  known,  it  occasioned,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  little  alarm ;  and  inteOigenee  of  it  was  no  aooner  convey^  to  Archbishop 
Seeker,  than  in  a  short  letter  signed  Misopteuda,  and  printed  in  the 
Si.  Jamt^t  Chronicle  of  Jlay  9,  he  csUed  upon  the  writer  to  produce  his 
authority  for  publishing  "  wa  gross  and  scandalous  a  fislsehood."  To  this 
challenge  an  immediate  answer  was  returned  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
who,  now  assuming  the  name  of  PhiUUutherot,  informed  Muopteudeif 
through  the  channd  of  the  same  paper,  that  **  such  anecdote  had  been  giren 
him,  and  that  he  was  yet  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  hnprobahle  in 
it  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  Prelate  put  up  the  Pofnsh  tfuiffftia  of 
the  erou  in  his  chapd  when  at  Bristol ;  and  in  his  last  Episcopal  Charge 
has  squinted  very  much  towards  that  superstttion."  Here  we  find  the 
accusation  not  only  repeated  but  supported  by  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  of 
which  it  seemed  necessary  that  seme  notice  dioaid  be  taken;  nor  did  the 
Archbishop  conceive  it  unbecoming  his  own  dignity  to  stand  up  on  this 
occasion  as  the  vindicator  of  innocence  against  the  calumniator  of  the  helpless 
dead.  Accordingly,  in  a  second  letter  in  the  same  newspaper  of  May  23, 
and  subscribed  Mtsopseudes  as  before,  after  reciting  from  Bishop  Butler's 
sermon,  before  the  Lords,  the  very  passage  here  printed  in  the  preface,  and 
observing  that  "  there  are,  in  the  same  sermon,  declarations  as  strong  as  can 
be  made  against  temporal  punishments  for  heresy,  schism,  or  even  for  idolatry;* 
his  Grace  expresses  himself  thus:  "  Now  he  (Bishop  Butler)  was  univemlly 
esteemed  throughout  his  life  a  man  of  strict  piety  and  honesty,  as  well  as 
uncommon  abilities.  He  gave  idl  the  proofs,  public  and  private,  which  his 
station  led  him  to  give,  and  they  were  deeisive  and  daily,  of  his  continuing 
to  the  last  a  sincere  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nor  had  ever  any 
of  his  acquaintance  or  most  intiraats  friends,  nor  have  they  to  this  day,  the 
least  doubt  of  it."  As  to  putting  up  a  cross  in  his  cbi^l,  the  A/cfabishop 
fiankly  owns,  that  for  himself  he  wiahes  he  had  not,  and  thiaks  that  in  so 
doing  the  Bishop  did  amiss.  But  then  he  asks,  "  Can  that  be  opposed,  as 
any  proof  of  Popery,  to  all  the  evidence  on  the  other  side;  or  even  to  the 
single  evidence  of  the  abovementioned  sermon?     Most  of  our  churches  have 
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oonfinnatioa  of  the  rectitude  of  this  judgment,  it  maj  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  theie  is  yet  in  existence  a  strong  premmptiw 
argument  at  least  in  its  ^vour,  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 

crotiei  upon  them :  are  tbej  tiierefere  PopUfa  eirarelieal  Tlie  Lnthenms 
lutT6  none  than  cionaa  in  thetn :  are  iIm  Latkcnna  therefore  Papiatat "  And 
aa  to  the  Gkuge,  no  Papist,  hie  Ghaee  remailcs,  vodd  have  ^eken  aa  Bishop 
Butler  there  dees,  af  the  ohiervaneea  peculiar  to  Bomaii  Otttholioa,  aoBM  «r 
which  he  ezpreasl  j  cenieres  as  wrong  and  snpcrstitiotts,  and  otbea  as  made 
aobaerrient  (o  the  purposes  of  aopeistttioB,  and,  on  these  aceoonCi^  aholished 
at  the  Befonaation.-  After  the  pablication  of  this  tetter  PkUeUuiktroi  replied 
in  a  short  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  bat  withont  prodacing  anything  new 
in  eonfinnation  of  what  he  bad  advaaoed.  And  here  the  contcomsy,  so 
fax  as  the  two  princip^s  were  ocmeeroed,  seems  te  have  ended. 

Bat  the  dispote  was  not  sdieEed  to  die  away  qnite  ao  soon.  For  in  the 
Bsnie  year  and  in  the  same  newspaper  of  Jnly  21,  another  letter  .appeared, 
in  which  the  enthor  not  ealy  eontcnded  that  the  cross  in  the  Bpiseopal  chapel 
at  Bristol,  and  the  Chaige  to  the  Clergy  of  Dnrhan  in  1751,  amount  to  fidl 
proof  of  a  Btrong  attachment  to  the  idolatrous  cw—union  of  the  Chaaeh  of 
Borne,  but,  with  the  reader's  teave,  he  would  fam  account  for  the  Bishop's 
**  tendency  this  way."  And  this  ho  attempted  to  do,  "  from  the  natural  mdan- 
choly  and  gloominess  of  Br.  Butler's  disposition;  from  his  great  fondness  Iv 
the  Utos  of  Bomish  saints,  and  their  books  of  mystic  piety;  from  his  drawing 
bis  notions  of  teaching  men  religion,  not  from  the  New  Testament,  but  from 
philosophical  aad  political  opinions  of  his  own;  and,  above  all,  from  his 
transition  frooi  a  strict  Dissenter  amongst  the  Presbyterians  to  a  rigid 
Churchman,  and  his  sudden  and  unexpected  elevation  to  great  wealth  mid 
dignity  in  the  Church."  The  attack  thus  renewed  ezdted  the  Archbishop's 
attention  a  second  time,  and  drew  from  him  a  fresh  answer,  subscribed  also 
Misoprntda,  in  the  St  Jama*i  CkrtmieU  ti  August  4.  In  this  tetter  our 
excelient  Metropolitan,  first  of  all  obliquely  hinting  at  the  nnfrimess  of  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  character  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  fifteen  years, 
fend  then  reminding  his  correspondent  that "  fail  proof  had  been  already 
published  that  Bishop  Butter  abhorred  Popeiy  as  a  vite  eenmption  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  it  might  be  proved,  if  needful,  that  he  held  the  Pope  to  be 
Antichrist;"  (to  whkh  decisive  testimonies  of  undoubted  aversion  from  the 
Bomish  Church,  another  is  also  added  in  the  postscript,  his  taking,  when 
promoted  to  the  sea  of  Durham,  for  hia  domestte  Chaplain,  Dr.  Nath.  Forster, 
who  had  published,  not  fimr  years  befim,  a  aermon,  entitled  **  Popery 
Destnidive  of  the  Evidence  of  Christianity") ;  proceeds  to  observe  "  that 
the  natural  melancholy  of  the  Bishop's  temper  would  nther  have  fixed  him 
amongst  his  first  friends  than  prompted  him  to  tbe  change  he  made;  that 
he  read  booka  of  all  sorU  as  well  as  books  of  mystk  piety,  and  knew  how 
to  pick  the  good  that  vras  in  tbem  out  of  the  bad;  that  his  opinions 
were  exposed  without  reserve  in  his  Analogy  and  his  Sermons,  and  if 
the  doctrine  of  either  be  Popish  or  uascriptoral,  the  learned  world  hath 
sustaken  strsngely  in  sdmiriag  both;  that,  inatcad  of  being  a  strict 
Dissenter,  he  never  was  a  comamnioant  in  any  Dissenting  assembly;  en 
the  eentrary,  that  he  went  occasionally,  firom  his  eady  years,  to  the 
established  wonUp,  and  became  a  constant  eonfonnist  to  it  when  he  was 
hersly  of  i^,  and  entered  himsdf,  in  1714^  of  Oriel  College;  that 
his  etevation  to  great  dignity  in  the  Chsich,  hx  from  being  sudden  and 
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those  who  attended  our  Author  in  the  sickness  of  which  he  died. 
The  last  days  of  this  excellent  Prelate  were  passed  at  Bath ;  Br. 
Kathanael  Forster,  his  chaplain,  being  continuallj  with  him,  and 
for  one  day,  and  at  the  yery  end  of  his  illness,  Br.  Martin  Benson 
also,  the  then  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  shortened  his  own  life  in 
his  pious  haste  to  yisit  his  dying  friend.  Both  these  persons 
constantly  wrote  letters  to  Br.  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
containing  accounts  of  Bishop  Butler's  declining  health,  and  of 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  his  disorder,  which,  as  was  con- 
jectured^  soon  terminated  in  his  death.    These  letters,  which  are 

nnezpected,  was  a  gradual  and  natural  rise,  through  a  yariety  of  preferments, 
and  a  period  of  thirty-two  years;  that,  as  Bishop  of  Durham,  he  had  very 
little  authority  beyond  his  brethren,  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  none 
beyond  tbem ;  a  larger  income  than  most  of  them  he  had;  but  this  he 
employed,  not,  as  was  insinuated,  in  augmenting  the  pomp  of  worship  in  his 
cathedral,  where  indeed  it  is  no  greater  than  in  others,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  charity,  and  in  the  repairing  of  his  houses."  After  these  remarks  the 
letter  closes  with  the  following  words :  "  Upon  the  whole,  few  accusations 
so  entirely  groundless  have  been  so  pertinaciously,  I  am  unwilling  to  say 
maliciously,  carried  on  as  the  present;  and  surely  it  is  high  time  for  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  it,  in  mere  common  prudence,  to  show  some  regard, 
if  not  to  truth,  at  least  to  shame.** 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  above  letters  of  Archbishop 
Seeker  had  such  an  effect  on  a  writer,  who.signed  himself  in  the  St.  James  t 
Chronicle  of  August  25,  A  Distentinff  Minister,  that  he  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  "  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  called  '  The  Boot  of  Protestant 
Errors  Examined,'  and  his  friends,  were  obliged  in  candour,  in  justice,  and  in 
honour,  to  retract  their  charge,  unless  they  could  establish  it  on  much  better 
grounds  than  had  hitherto  appeared:'*  and  he  expressed  his  "hopes  that  it 
would  be  understood  that  the  Dissenters  in  general  had  no  hand  in  the  accu- 
sation, and  that  it  had  only  been  the  act  of  two  or  three  mistaken  men." 
Another  person  also,  "  a  foreigner  by  birth,"  as  he  says  of  himself,  who  had 
been  long  an  admirer  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  had  perused  with  great  attention 
all  that  had  been  written  on  both  sides  in  the  present  controTersy,  confesses 
he  had  been  "  wonderfully  pleased  with  observing  with  what  candour  and 
temper,  as  well  as  clearness  and  solidity,  he  was  vindicated  from  the  asper- 
sions laid  against  him."  All  the  adversaries  of  our  Prelate,  however,  had  not 
the  virtue  or  sense  to  be  thus  convinced;  some  of  whom  still  continued,  under 
the  signatures  of  Old  Martin,  Latimer,  An  Impartial  Protestant,  Paulinus, 
Misonothos,  to  repeat  their  confuted  falsehoods  in  the  public  prints ;  as  if  the 
curse  of  calumniators  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  their  memory,  by  being  long 
a  traitor  to  truth,  had  taken  at  last  a  severe  revenge,  and  compelled  them  to 
credit  their  own  lie.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen.  Old  Martin,  who  dates 
from  Newcastle,  Hay  29,  from  the  rancour  and  malignity  with  which  his 
letter  abounds,  and  from  the  particular  virulence  he  discovers  towards  the 
characters  of  Bishop  Butler  and  his  defender,  I  conjecture  to  bono  other  than 
the  very  person  who  had  already  figured  in  this  dispute,  so  early  as  the  year 
1752;  of  whose  work,  entitled  "  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Use  and  Import- 
ance of  External  Religion,"  the  reader  will  find  some  account  in  the  notes 
subjoined  to  the  Bishop's  Chaxge  in  the  yolome  of  Sermom, 
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still  preserred  in  the  Lambeth  libi^aiy',  I  have  read;  and  not  the 
Blenderest  argument  can  be  collected  from  them  in  justification  of 
the  ridiculous  slander  we  are  here  considering.  If  at  that  awful 
season  the  Bishop  was  not  known  to  have  expressed  any  opinion 
tending  to  show  his  didike  to  Popery,  neither  was  he  known  to 
have  said  anything  that  could  at  all  be  construed  in  approbation 
of  it ;  and  the  natural  presumption  is  that  whatever  sentiments 
he  had  formerly  entertained  concerning  that  corrupt  system  of 
religion,  he  continued  to  entertain  them  to  the  last.  The  truth 
is,  neither  the  word  nor  the  idea  of  Popery  seems  once  to  have 
occurred  either  to  the  Bishop  himself  or  to  those  who  watched  his 
parting  moments;  their  thoughts  were  otherwise  engaged.  His 
disorder  had  reduced  him  to  such  debility  as  to  render  him  inca- 
pable of  speaking  much  or  long  on  any  subject ;  the  few  bright 
intervals  that  occurred  were  passed  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
tranquillity  and  composure,  and  in  that  composure  he  expired^ 
'*  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."*  '*  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  ' 

Out  of  pure  respect  for  the  virtues  of  a  man  whom  I  had  never 
the  happmess  of  knowing,  or  even  of  seeing,  but  from  whose 
writines  I  have  received  the  greatest  benefit  and  illumination, 
and  which  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  having 
early  thrown  in  my  way,  I  have  adventured,  in  what  I  have  now 
ofifered  to  the  public,  to  step  forth  in  his  defence,  and  to  vindicate 
his  honest  fJEune  from  the  attacks  of  those  who,  with  the  vain  hope 
of  bringing  down  superior  characters  to  their  own  level,  are  for 
ever  at  work  in  detracting  from  their  just  praise.  For  the  literary 
reputation  of  Bishop  Butler,  it  stands  too  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world  to  incur  the  danger  of  «ny  diminution ;  but  this,  in 
truth,  is  the  least  of  his  excdlences.  He  was  more  than  a  good 
writer ;  he  was  a  ^^d  man ;  and,  what  is  an  addition  even  to  this 
eulogy,  he  was  a  smcere  Christian.  His  whole  stud^  was  directed 
to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  sound  morality  and  true 
religion ;  these  he  adorned  by  his  life,  and  has  recommended  to 
future  ages  in  his  writings ;  in  which,  if  my  judgment  be  of  any 
avail,  he  has  done  essential  service  to  both,  as  much,  perhaps,  as 
any  single  person  since  the  extraordinary  anfts  of  *'  the  word  of 
wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowledge"^  have  been  withdrawn. 

Li  what  follows  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 

^  The  letters,  with  a  sight  of  which  I  wu  indulged  by  the  fiiTour  of  our 
present  most  worthy  Metropolitan,  are  oil,  u  I  remember,  wrapped  together 
under  one  cover;  on  the  back  of  which  is  written,  in  Archbishop  Seeker's  own 
hand,  the  following  words,  or  words  to  this  effect:  "  Fresumptire  Ai^^oments 
that  Buhop  Batler  did  not  die  a  Papist" 

»  Psahn  xxxvu.  87.  »  Nnmb.  xxiii.  10.  *  1  Cor.  xii.  8. 
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Bishop's  mortd  cmd  rdigio/m  t^f&ttmiy  M  tiieie  an  odlecitd  from 
his  Works. 

L  His  mj  of  treatini^  the  subject  d  mofob  if  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Toluxne  of  his  Sermons,  and  paarticiilarlj  from  the  three 
first,  and  from  the  Preface  to  that  volume. 

^  There  is/'  as  ear  aotbor  with  singidar  sagacity  has  obsenred, 
<<a  much,  more  exact  oonespeadenea  betweea  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  than  wft  are  apt  to  take  notice  ef."  ^  The  inward 
franw  of  man  answers  to  h»  onitwani  condition;  the  several  pro- 
pensities, passions,  and  affections^  iqipiaoited  vm  ear  hearts  by  the 
Author  of  nttfcure,  ase  in  a  neeuliaE  manner  adapted  to  the 
circumstaaeefl  of  Ufe  in  which,  ne  hath  placed  us.  Thia  general 
ohserration,  ino{>erlT  pvisued,  leads  to  seyeral  important  conclu- 
sions. The  origjinal  inteinal  constitution  of  man,  compared  with 
his  external  condition,  enables  a*  to  discern  what  course  of  action 
and  behanour  that  eonstitutioa  leads  to,  what  is  our  doty  respect- 
ing that  condition,  and  funushes  us  besides  with  the  most  powerful 
arguments  to  tba  pKactiee  of  it. 

what  the  inward  frame  and  constitution  of  man  is,. is  a  question 
of  £aet;  to>  be  determined,  as  other  facts  9X%  from  experience, 
from  our  internal  fe^inga  and  external  senses,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  others^  Whether  human  natuxe^  and  the  circumr 
fltances  in  which  it  is  placed,  might  not  have  been  ordered  other- 
wise, is  foreign  to  our  inquiry,  and  none  of  our  concern:  our 
preidnoe  is,  taking  both  ^  these  as  they  are^  and  viewing  the 
connection  between  them,  from  thnit  oonnieetion  to  disoover,  if  we 
can,  what  course  ef  action  is  fitted  to  that  nature  and  those 
cirenmstanees.  Fiem  contemplatinig  the  bodily  senses,  and  the 
organs  ev  instnimeMts  adapted  to  them,  we  learn  that  the  eye 
was  giren  to  see  with,  the  ear  to  hear  with.  In  like  manner, 
front  considering  our  inward  perceptiena  and  the  final  causes  of 
then^  we  celleet  that  tiie  feeiir^  of  diame,  for  instance,  was  given 
to  psevasnt  tha  doing  of  things  sharaeful;  compassion,  to  carry 
us  to  relieve  etittn  m  distress ;  angei^  to  resist  sudden  violence 
offered  to  ennelvea.  I^  costinning  our  inquiries  in  this  way,  it 
should  at  lengtii  appear  that  the  nature^  the  whole  nature^  ef 
man  lead*  hum  to  and  is  fitted  for  that  pasliculsKr  course  of 
behaviour  which  we  usoali^;  dostinguish  by  the  name  of  virtue, 
we  are:  antiieriaed  to  cendnde  that  virtua  is  the  law  we  are  bom 
under,  that  it' was  so  intended  by  the  Author  of  our  being;  and 
we  are  bound  by  the  most  intimate  of  all  obligations — a  regard 
to  our  own  highest  interest  and  happiness — ^to  conform  to  xt  in 
all  situations  uui  esrenis. 

Human  nature  is  not  simple  and  vaifbnn^  but-  made  up  of 
several  parts ;  and  we  caa  haan»  na  just  idea  of  it  as  &  system  or 
etmstiiution^  unJeas  wt  taka  iofte  our  view  tha  lesfecta  wauk  rali^ 
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tions  irhich  these  pftrts  hhve  to  each  other.  Ag  the  hodj  is  not 
one  member,  but  many,  lo  our  inward  stroctura  consisto  of 
Tmrioos  instincts,  appetites,  and  propensioos.  Thus  hat  there  is 
no  difference  between  hnman  creatures  and  brutes.  But  besides 
ibeie  common  passions  and  affections,  there  is  another  principle^ 
peculiar  to  numkind,  that  of  conscience,  mcoal  sense,  reflection, 
call  it  what  jou  please,  hj  which  thej  are  enabled  to  reriew  their 
whole  conduct,  to  aj^rove  of  some  actions  in  themselTcs,  and  to 
disapprore  of  others;  That  thie  principle  will  of  course  haye 
some  influence  on  our  behayiour,  at  least  at  times,  will  bardlj  be 
diluted:  but  the  particular  influence  which  it  tniffhi  to  have,  the 
precise  degree  of  power  in  the  regulating  of  our  internal  frame 
that  is  assigned  it  hj  Him  who  placed  it  there,  is  a  pomt  of  the 
utmost  consequence  in  itself,  ana  on  the  determination  of  which 
the  Tory  hinge  of  our  author's  Moral  System  turns.  If  the 
faculty  here  spoken  of  be,  indeed,  what  it  is  asserted  to  be,  in 
nature  and  kind  superior  to  ereiy  other  passion  and  affection ;  if 
it  be  given,  not  merely  that  it  may  exert  its  force  occasionally, 
or  as  our  present  humour  or  fancy  may  dispose  us,  but  that  it 
may  at  all  times  exercise  an  uncontrollable  authority  and  govern- 
ment over  all  the  rest ;  it  will  then  follow,  that,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  idea  of  human  nature,  as  a  system,  we  must  not  only 
take  in  each  jiarticular  bias,  propension,  instinct,  which  are  seen 
to  belong  to  it,  but  we  must  add  besides  the  principle  of  con- 
seienee,  together  with  the  subjection  that  is  due  to  it  from  all  the 
other  app^ites  and  passions :  just  as  the  idea  of  a  civil  constitu- 
tion is  formed,  not  biuely  from  enumerating  the  several  members 
and  ranks  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  from  these  considered  as 
acting  in  various  degrees  of  subordination  to  each  other,  and  all 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  supreme  authority,  whether  that 
authority  be  vested  in  one  perwo  or  more. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  internal  consiitutton  of  man,  and 
of  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  agreeably  to  the  conceptions  of 
Kshop  Butler,  enaUes  us  to  comprehend  the  force  of  that  expres- 
sion, common  to  him  and  the  ancient  moralists,  that  virtue  consists 
in  ^oBowififf  Niatwrt.  The  meaning  cannot  be,  that  it  consists  in 
aetnig  agreeably  to  that  propennty  of  our  nature  which  happens 
to  be  the  strongest,  or  which  propels  us  towards  certain  objects, 
without  any  reoaid  to  the  methods  bv  which  they  are  to  be 
obtained;  but  tEe  meaning  must.be,  that  virtue  consists  in  the 
due  regulation  and  subjection  of  all  the  other  appetites  and 
atffectiens  to  the  soqperior  &culty  of  conscience;  from  a  confonnity 
to  whi^  s^e  our  actkma  are  properly  nOLwrdy  or  eonespoadent 
to  the  nature^  to  the  whole  nature,  of  such  an  agent  as  man. 
Kreitt  heneiL  toe^  it  apjwars  thai  the  Author  of  our  frame  is  by  no 
aeaas  indimrent  to  wtae  aad  viee^  or  has  left  us  at  liberty  to  act 
«t  random,  as  hoaowr  ov  appedto  may  prompt  us;  but  that  every 
has  the  rule  of  i^^  within  him;  %  rule  attended  in  the 
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Tery  notion  of  it  with  authority,  and  such  as  has  the  force  of  a 
direction  and  a  command  from  Him  who  made  us  what  we  arc, 
what  course  df  hehaviour  is  suited  to  our  nature,  and  which  He 
expects  that  we  should  follow.  This  moral  faculty  implies  also  a 
presentiment  and  apprehension  that  the  jud^ent  which  it  passes 
on  our  actions,  considered  as  of  good  or  ill  desert,  will  hereafter 
be  confirmed  by  the  unerring  judgment  of  God ;  when  virtue  and 
happiness,  Tice  and  misery,  whose  ideas  are  now  so  closely  con- 
nected, shall  be  indissolubly  united,  and  the  divine  government 
be  found  to  correspond  in  the  most  exact  proportion  to  the  nature 
he  has  given  us.  Lastly,  this  just  prerogative  or  supremacy  of 
conscience  it  is  which  ^Ir.  Pope  has  described  in  his  Universal 
Prayer^  though  perhaps  he  may  have  expressed  it  rather  too 
strongly,  where  he  says — 

"  What  coniciexice  dictates  to  be  done. 
Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  more  tha%  hell  to  shun, 
That  mart  than  heaven  punae." 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  way  of  treating  the  subject  of 
morals,  by  an  appeal  to  facU^  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  that 
other  way,  adopted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  others,  which  begins 
with  inquiring  into  the  relations  and  JUnesses  of  things^  but  rather 
illustrates  and  confirms  it.  That  there  are  essential  differences 
in  the  qualities  of  human  actions,  established  by  nature,  and  that 
this  natural  difference  of  things,  prior  to  and  independent  of  all 
will^  creates  a  natural  /E^tz^m  in  the  agent  to  act  agreeably  to  it, 
seems  as  little  to  be  denied  as  that  tnere  is  the  moral  difference 
before  explained,  from  which  we  approve  and  feel  a  pleasure  in 
what  is  right,  and  conceive  a  distaste  to  what  is  wrong.  Still, 
however,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish  either  this  moral 
or  that  natural  difference,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  or  rather 
it  will  require  to  be  distinctly  shown,  that  both  of  these,  when 
traced  up  to  their  source,  suppose  an  intelligent  Author  of  nature 
and  moral  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  originally  appointed  these 
differences,  and  by  such  an  appointment  has  signified  his  wUl 
that  we  should  conform  to  them,  as  the  only  effectual  method  of 
securing  our  happiness  on  the  whole   under  his  government*. 

*  "  For  be  it  from  me,"  soyi  the  excellent  Dr.  T.  Balguy  (Discourse  ix.), 
"  to  dispute  the  reality  of  a  moral  principle  in  the  human  heart.  I  feel  its 
existence :  I  clearly  discern  its  use  and  importance.  But  in  no  respect  if  it 
wore  important,  than  as  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  moral  Ooremor.  Let  this 
idea  be  once  effaced,  and  the  principle  of  conscience  will  soon  be  found  weak 
and  ineffectual.  Its  influence  on  men's  conduct  bos,  indeed,  been  too  mvek 
undervalued  by  some  philosophical  inquirers.  But  be  that  influence,  while* 
it  lasts,  more  or  less,  it  is  not  a  tteady  and  permanent  principle  of  action. 
Unhappily  we  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  it  a.^p. — Negltci  alone 
will  suppress  and  stifle  it,  and  bring  it  almost  into  a  state  of  stupe&ction. 
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And  of  this  coBsideration  our  Pralate  himself  was  not  unmindful ; 
as  may  be  collected  from  many  expressions  in  different  parts  of 
his  writings,  and  particularly  from  the  following  passages  in  his 
eleyenth  Sermon.  "  It  may  be  allowed,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  cause  of  Tirtue  and  religion,  that  our  ideas  of  nappiness  and 
misery  are  of  all  our  ideas  the  nearest  and  most  important  to  us ; 
that  they  will,  nay,  if  you  please,  they  ought,  to  prevail  over  those 
of  order,  and  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  proportion,  if  there 
should  ever  be,  as  it  is  impossible  there  ever  snould  be,  any  in- 
consistence between  them."  And  ftgftin,  '^  Though  virtue  or  moral 
rectitude  does  indeed  consist  in  affection  to  and  pursuit  of  what 
is  right  and  good,  as  such ;  yet,  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool  hour, 
we  can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other  pursuit,  till 
we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happiness,  or  at  least  not 
contrary  to  it."' 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality  opened  above,  our 
author,  in  his  volume  of  Sermons,  has  stated  with  accuracy  the 
difference  between  self-love  and  benevolence;  in  opposition  to 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  make  the  whole  of  virtue  to  consist 
in  benevolence',  and  to  those  who,  on  the  other,  assert  that  every 
particular  affection  and  action  is  resolvable  into  self-love.  In 
combating  these  opinions,  he  has  shown,  I  think  unanswerably, 
that  there  are  the  same  kind  of  indications  in  human  nature,  that 
we  were  made  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  as  that  we  were 
made  to  promote  our  own :  that  it  is  no  just  objection  to  this  that 
we  have  dispositions  to  do  eml  to  othera  as  well  as  good  ;  for  we 
have  also  dispositions  to  do  evU  as  well  as  good  to  ourselves,  to  our 
own  most  important  interests  even  in  this  life,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  a  present  passion ;  that  the  thing  to  be  lamented  is, 
not  that  men  have  too  great  a  regard  to  their  own  real  good,  but 
that  they  have  not  enough :  that  benevolence  is  not  more  at 
variance  with  or  unfriendly  to  self-love  than  any  other  particular 
affection  is  :  and  that  by  consulting  the  happiness  of  others  a  man 
is  so  far  from  lessening  his  own,  that  the  very  endeavour  to  do  so^ 
though  he  should  fail  in  the  accomplishment,  is  a  source  of  the 
highest  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind'.  He  has  also,  in  ^assinff, 
animadverted  on  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury,  who,  in  his  book 
*^  Of  Human  Nature,  has  advanced  as  discoveries  in  moral  science, 
that  benevolence  is  only  the  love  of  power,  and  compassion  the 
fear  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves.  And  this  our  Author  has 
done,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of  exposing  the  false  reasoning 

Nor  can  anything,  less  than  the  Urrort  of  religion,  awaken  our  minds  from 
this  dongeroof  and  deadly  sleep.  It  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
a  thinking  man,  whether  he  is  to  he  happy  or  miserable  beyond  the  grave.*' 

*  Serm.  xi. 

'  See  the  Second  Dissertation  "  On  the  Nature  of  Yirtne,"  at  the  end  of 
the  Analogy. 

'  See  Serm.  i.  and  xi.  and  the  Preface  to  the  volume  of  Sermons. 
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of  Mr.  Hob1»ef,  but  becMite  on  lo  perreiie  an  aoeonnt  of  human 
natore  he  haa  railed  a  vjctem  eubveniTe  of  all  justice  and 
iionettT*. 

IL  The  Religious  Sjstem  of  Bishop  Buikr  is  chiefly  to  be  col- 
lected fnm  the  treatise  entitled,  *'The  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  CSonstitution  and  coarse  of  Natvure.' 

''  All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  God  hath  made 
nothing  imperfect.'*'  On  ihtM  single  obsennation  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Prelate's  defence  of  religion,  in 
his  Analogy,  is  raised.  Instead  of  indulging  in  idle  speculations, 
how  the  world  might  possiUy  have  been  better  than  it  is— or,  lior- 
getful  of  the  difference  between  hn>othesifl  and  fttct,  attempting 
to  explain  the  diTine  economy  wita  respect  to  intelligent  crea- 
tures, from  preconceiTed  notions  of  hu  own— lie  first  inquires  what 
the  constitution  of  nature,  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  way  of 
experiment,  actually  is ;  and  from  tfaiii,  now  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged, be  endearours  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  larger  constitu- 
tion which  religion  discorers  to  us.  If  the  dispensation  of  Prori- 
dence  we  are  now  under,  considered  u  inhabitants  of  this  w<»-ld, 
and  having  a  temporal  interest  to  secure  in  it,  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  analogous  to,  and  of  a  piece  with,  that  fuither 
dispensation  which  relatM  to  us  as  designed  for  another  world,  in 
which  we  have  an  eternal  interest,  depending  on  our  behaviour 
here ;  if  both  may  be  traced  up  to  the  same  general  laws,  and 
appear  to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  same  plan  of  administra- 
tion :  the  &ir  presumption  is,  that  both  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  Author.  And  if  the  principal  narts  objected  to  in  this  latter 
dispensation  be  similar  to  and  of  tae  same  kind  with  what  we 
certainly  experience  under  the  former;  the  objections,  being 
dearly  inconclusive  in  one  case,  because  contradicted  by  plain 
fiict,  must,  in  all  reason,  be  allowed  to  be  inconclusive  also  in  the 
other. 

This  way  of  arguing  from  what  is  acknowledged  to  what  is 
disputed,  from  things  known  to  other  things  that  resemble  them, 
from  that  part  of  the  divine  establishment  which  is  exposed  to 
our  view  to  that  more  important  one  which  lies  beyond  it,  is  on  all 
hands  confessed  to  be  just.  By  this  method  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  has 
unfolded  the  system  of  nature;  by  the  same  method  Bishop 
Butler  has  explained  the  system  of  grace  ;  and  thus,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  writer,  whom  I  ouote  with  pleasure,  *^  has  formed  and 
concluded  a  happy  alliance  oetween  faith  and  philosophy."' 

And  although  the  arg^ument  from  analogy  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
perfect, and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  solve  all  difficulties  respect- 
ing the  government  of  God,  and  the  designs  of  his  Provioence 
with  regard  to  mankind  (a  degree  of  knowledge  which  we  are  not 

.    '  Sec  Ihe  Notes  to  Serm.  i.  and  v.  »  Bcclfta  xlii.  24. 

^  Mr.  Maiowanng'i  Disiertatian,  prefixed  to  bis  v^lome  of  Sermoiia. 
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famiBftiei  vHk  facoitieB  te  litoifiiagj  at  leaat  in  the  pzeMut 
stete) ;  j«t  ■oiely  it  is  of  impoitatioe  to  leuii  from  it,  ttuBit  tlw 
natural  aad  moral  woiid  nre  iatimatei j  oonaacted,  and  parts  of 
one  Btapeadaus  irhole  or  syatam ;  and  tkat  the  chief  objeetaons 
which  are  broaght  againit  leiigivn  maj  be  w^ed  with  equiU  iMPot 
agatDst  the  eoorititution  and  «o«rBe  of.  Batoiie,  irhere  they  an 
eertaialy  fdae  in  &et.  And  this  infoiraation  wc  may  denre  froot 
the  wcMrk  before  as ;  the  proper  design  of  which,  it  may  he  of  mse 
to  observe,  is  not  to  pn^ve  tiie  trath  <3i  religion,  either  aitwml  or 
reyealed,  hot  to  coBfiim  that  pcoo^  aheady  kno wa,  by  considera- 
tions from  analogy. 

After  tbis  account  of  the  method  of  reasomng  en^loyed  by  our 
Aothor,  let  us  now  adveit  to  his  manner  of  applying  it,  fint  to 
tiie  subject  of  Natural  R^igioa,  and  aeoondly  to  that  of  Eevealed. 

1.  The  foondation  of  all  our  hopes  and  ten  is  a  future  life ; 
and  with  this  the  TreatiBe  hegine.  Neither  the  reason  ef  the  thing, 
nor  the  analogy  of  nature,  aceoiding  to  Bishop  Butlec,  giro  ground 
for  imagining  that  the  unhnown  event,  death,  will  be  oar  destine- 
tion.  The  states  in  whioh  we  haTe  formerly  existed,  in  the  womb 
and  in  infiuMy,  are  not  more  different  from  each  other  than  from 
that  of  mature  age  in  which  wo  now  exist :  therefore,  that  we 
shall  continue  to  exist  hereafter,  in  a  atate  as  dilEereat  from  the 
present  as  the  present  is  frem  those  tfaioiigh  which  we  hare  passed 
already,  is  a  presmnption  favoured  by  the  analogy  of  nature.  All 
that  we  know  fn»  reason  conoeraing  death,  is  tht  effects  it  has 
upon  animal  bodies:  and  the  fre^^ient  instances  among  men 
of  the  intelleoteal  powers  eontinuing  in  high  health  and  vigour 
at  tiie  very  time  when  a  nMrtal  disease  is  on  the  point  oi  puttieg 
an  end  to  all  the  powers  of  sensatioD,  induce  us  to  hope  that  it 
may  haye  no  effect  at  all  on  the  human  soul,  not  even  so  much  as 
to  suspend  the  esereise  ef  its  faculties ;  thou|^h  if  it  have,  the 
Bttspension  of  a  power  by  no  means  implies  its  extinotion,  aa 
sleep  or  a  swoon  may  convince  ns*. 

no  prohabil^  «i  a  future  atate  once  granted,  an  important 
question  arises,  How  best  to  secure  our  interest  in  that  state  ?  We 
find  from  what  passes  daily  before  ns,  that  the  constitution  of 
nature  admits  of  nuseiy  as  well  as  happiness  ;  that  both  of  these 
are  the  consequences  of  oar  onnm  actions ;  and  these  censequences 
we  are  enabled  to  ioresee.  Therefore,  that  our  happiness  or  misery 
in  a  ^iture  world  may  depend  wi  oua  own  actions  also,  and  thai 
rewards  or  panishnients  hereafter  may  foikiw  our  good  or  ill 
behaviour  here,  is  hut  aa  appointment  of  the  same  sort  with  what 
we  experience  nader  ihe  dftvine  govemmeat,  according  to  the 
regular  oouzse  of  nature."' 

This  supposition  is  confirmed  from  another  cireunutanoe,  that 
the  natunu  government  of  God,  under  which  we  now  live,  is  also 

'  Fart  I.  cbap.  i.  '  Chap.  n. 
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moral ;  in  which  rewards  and  punishments  are  the  consequences 
of  actions,  considered  as  Tirtuous  and  yicious.  Not  that  every 
man  is  rewarded  or  punished  here  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
desert ;  for  the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice,  to 
produce  happiness  and  the  contrary,  are  often  hindered  from 
taking  effect  from  accidental  causes.  However,  there  are  plainly  ^ 
the  rudiments  and  beginning's  of  a  righteous  administration  to  l>e 
discerned  in  the  constitution  of  nature ;  from  whence  we  are  led 
to  expect  that  these  accidental  hindrances  will  one  day  be 
removed,  and  the  rule  of  distributive  justice  obtain  completely  in 
a  more  perfect  state  *. 

The  moral  government  of  God,  thus  established,  implies  in  the 
notion  of  it  some  «sort  of  trial,  or  a  moral  possibility  of  acting 
wrong,  as  well  as  ri^ht,  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  And 
the  doctrine  of  religion,  that  the  present  life  is  in  fact  a  state  of 
probation  for  a  future  one,  is  rendered  credible,  from  its  being 
analogous  throughout  to  the  general  conduct  of  Providence 
towards  us  with  respect  to  this  world ;  in  which  prudence  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  our  temporal  interest,  just  as  we  are  taught  that 
virtue  is  necessary  to  secure  our  eternal  interest ;  and  ooth  are 
trusted  to  ourselves  '. 

fiut  the  present  life  is  not  merely  a  state  of  probation,  implying 
in  it  difficulties  and  danger ;  it  is  also  a  state  of  discipline  and 
improvement ;  and  that  both  in  our  temporal  and  religious  capa- 
city. Thus  childhood  is  a  state  of  discipline  for  youth,  youth  for 
manhood,  and  that  for  old  age.  Strength  of  body,  and  maturity 
of  tmderstanding,  are  acquir^  by  degrees ;  and  neither  of  them 
without  continual  exercise  and  attention  on  our  part,  not  only  in 
the  beginning  of  life,  but  through  the  whole  course  of  it.  So 
again  with  respect  to  our  religious  concerns,  the  present  world  is 
fitted  to  be,  and  to  good  men  is,  in  event,  a  state  of  discipline  and 
improvement  for  a  Slture  one.  The  several  passions  and  propen- 
sions  implanted  in  our  hearts  incline  us,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, to  forbidden  pleasures :  this  inward  infirmity  is  increased 
by  various  snares  and  temptations,  perpetually  occurring  from 
without :  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  recollection  and  self-govern- 
ment, of  withstanding  the  calls  of  appetite,  and  forming  our 
minds  to  habits  of  piety  and  virtue ;  habits,  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable, and  which,  to  creatures  in  a  state  of  moral  imperfection, 
and  fallen  from  their  original  integrity,  must  be  of  the  greatest 
use,  as  an  additional  security,  over  and  above  the  principle  of  con- 
science, from  the  dancers  to  which  we  are  exposed '. 

Nor  is  the  credibmtr  here  given,  by  the  analogy  of  nature,  to 
the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  destroyed  or  weakened  by  any 
notions  concerning  necessity.  Of  itself  it  is  a  mere  word,  the  sign 
of  an  abstract  idea :  and  as  much  requires  an  agent,  that  is,  a 

*  Fart  I.  chap.  liL  '  Chap.  iv.  *  Chap.  v. 
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necessary  agent,  in  order  to  effect  anything,  as  freedom  reauires  a 
free  agent.  Admitting  it  to  be  speculatiTely  true,  if  considered  as 
influencing  practice,  it  is  the  same  as  &lse  :  for  it  is  matter  of  ex- 
perience, that,  with  regard  to  our  present  interest,  and  as  inhabit- 
ants of  this  world,  we  are  treated  as  if  we  were  free ;  and  there- 
fore the  analogy  of  nature  leads  us  to  conclude,  that,  with  regard 
to  our  future  interest,  and  as  designed  for  another  world,  we  snail 
be  treated  as  free  also.  Nor  does  the  opinion  of  necessitj,  sup* 
posing  it  possible,  at  all  affect  either  the  general  proof  of  religion, 
or  its  external  evidence*. 

Still  objections  may  be  made  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  divine  government,  to  which  analogy,  which  can  only  show 
the  truth  or  credibility  of  facts,  affords  no  answer.  Yet  even  here 
analogy  is  of  use,  if  it  suggest  that  the  divine  government  is  a 
scheme  or  system,  and  not  a  number  of  unconnected  acts,  and 
that  this  system  is  also  above  our  comprehension.  Now  the  go- 
vernment of  the  natural  world  appears  to  be  a  system  of  this 
kind  ;  with  parts,  related  to  each  other,  and  together  composing  a 
whole :  in  which  system  ends  are  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means, 
many  of  which  means,  before  experience,  would  have  been  sus- 
pected to  have  had  a  quite  contraxy  tendency ;  which  is  carried  on 
Dy  general  laws,  similar  causes  uniformly  producing  similar 
effects ;  the  utility  of  which  general  laws,  and  the  inconveniences 
which  would  probably  arise  from  the  occasional  or  even  secret  sus- 
pension of  them,  we  are  in  some  sort  enabled  to  discern^ ;  but  of 
the  whole  we  are  incompetent  judges,  because  of  the  small  part 
which  comes  within  our  view.  Reasoning  then  from  what  we  know, 
it  is  highly  credible  that  the  government  of  the  moral  world  is  a 
system  also,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  in  which  ends  are 
accomplished  by  the  intervention  of  means ;  and  that  both  consti- 
tutions, the  natural  and  the  moral,  are  so  connected,  as  to  form 
together  but  one  scheme.  But  of  this  scheme,  as  of  that  of  the 
natural  world  taken  alone,  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mutual  respect  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  survey  the  whole,  or, 
with  accuracy,  any  single  part.  All  objections  therefore  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  divine  government  may  be  founded 
merely  on  our  ignorance' ;  and  to  such  objections  our  ignorance  is 
the  proper,  and  a  satisfactory  answer  ^ 

2.  The  chief  difficulties  concerning  Natural  Religion  being 
now  removed,  our  Author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  that 

'  Fart  I.  chap.  vi. 
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teenth  Sermon ;  and  wo  meet  with  it  again  in  his  Charge.     Whether  tome- 
times  it  be  not  carried  to  a  length  which  is  exceisive,  may  admit  of  doubt 
*  Part  I.  chap.  yii. 
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which  if  Revealed  ;  uid  »s  an  Introduofcion  to  aa  ioquiry  into  the 
Oradibiiit J  of  ChriHtianity,  begins  with  the  coMideratioii  of  its 
Inaportaace.  • 

The  importuloe  of  Ohristuaitjr  appefin  in  tiro  vespeeta.  Fust, 
in  its  being  a  repnblieation  of  Jit/brnX  Religion,  in  its  native  sbn- 
plidty,  widi  antaorit^,  and  with  eixcvnetances  of  advantage  ;  as- 
certaining in  naiiy  instances  of  fluraiettt,  what  before  tras  oalj 
probable,  and  paiticalarly  confinning  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments '.  oeooBdly^  as  revealing  a  new 
dispensation  of  Proyidence,  originating  from  the  pure  lore  and 
mercj  of  Qod,  and  eondactod  1^  the  mediation  of  his  Sob,  and 
the  guidance  of  his  Spirit  for  the  raeoifcry  and  salTation  of  man- 
kind, xepresented  in  a  state  of  apostacj  and  ruin.  This  acoount 
of  Christianity  being  admitted  to  be  just,  and  the  distinct  «fiees 
ef  these  three  diTiae  Persons  being  onee  disooveied  to  us,  we  am 
as  much  obliged  in  point  of  duty  to  admewledge  the  relations  we 
stand  in  to  i&  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  ae  oar  Iftediator  and  8ancti- 
fier,  as  we  are  obliged  in  point  of  duty  to  acknowledge  the  relation 
we  stand  in  to  God  the  Father ;  although  the  two  fanner  ef  these 
rdations  be  leamt  from  Revelatioa  only,  and  in  the  last  we  aie 
instructed  by  the  lifi^t  of  nature ;  the  obligation  in  either  case 
arising  from  the  o&es  themselTes,  and  not  at  all  depending  on 
the  oaanner  in  which  tliey  are  made  known  to  us  '. 

Ihe  presumptionB  against  Revelation  in  general  are,  that  it  is 
not  discoTerable  by  reason,  that  it  is  unlike  to  what  is  so  disco- 
Tered,  and  that  it  was  introduced  and  ei^^ported  by  miracles.  But 
in  a  scheme  so  laige  as  that  ef  the  universe,  unbounded  in  extent 
and  everiastiBg  in  duration,  there  must  of  necessity  be  number- 

'  AdmtrnUe  to  tliii  pforpow  «ra  tlie  werdi  of  Dr.  T.  Balfvy,  in  the  Nmtli 
of  hif  Diiconrtet  slmdy  ivfexred  to,  p.  zzt.  "  TIm  doctrine  of  a  life  to  tome, 
some  persons  will  say,  is  a  doctrine  of  matwral  religion;  and  can  nercr  tkeee- 
fbre  be  properly  ailejped  to  show  the  impoitance  of  revelation.  They  jadge 
peihaps  from  the  fnae  of  the  W'Orld,  that  the  preseat  system  is  impifftd; 
they  see  designs  in  it  not  yet  compl^ied;  and  they  think  they  baye  gronads 
Ut  expecting  aao^Acr  state,  io  wbwh  these  designs  shall  be /ar<A«r  carried  on, 
and  brought  to  a  conclusion,  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom.  I  am  not  concerned 
to  dispute  the^'iu<)i<'Mof  this  reasoning;  nor  do  I  wish  to  dispute  it.  fiut 
how  £sr  will  it  resch?  ^ ill  it  lead  us  to  the  C%rufiaa  doctrine  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come  ?  Will  it  give  us  the  prospect  of  an  etemitt/  of  happiness  ? 
Kothing  of  ail  this.  It  shows  us  only,  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  our 
being ;  that  we  are  likely  to  pass  hereafter  into  other  systems,  more  favour- 
able than  the  present  to  the  great  ends  of  God's  proridence,  the  tfirlue  and 
the  happiness  of  his  intelligent  crentures.  But  into  wfiat  systems  we  are  to 
be  remoTod;  what  new  scenes  ore  to  be  presented  to  us,  either  of  pleasure  or 
pain;  what  ww  parts  we  shall  have  to  act,  and  to  what  trials  and  temptations 
we  may  yet  be  exposed ;  on  all  these  subjects  we  know  just  nothing.  That 
oar  happiness /or  ener  depends  en  onr  conduct  koe,  is  a  asost  important  pr»- 
position,  which  we  lenm  on/y  from 

'  Part  II.  chap.  i. 
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less  (HfcumBtftoees  which  an  bejond  tho  readi  of  oar  faculties  to 
dueern,  and  which  can  only  be  known  bj  dirine  illummatlon. 
And  both  in  the  natural  and  moxsl  gOTemment  of  the  world, 
under  which  w«  Hto,  we  find  many  things  unlike  one  to  another, 
and  Uierefore  ought  not  to  wonder  if  the  same  onlikenefls  obtain 
between  things  fisible  and  inyisible ;  although  it  be  &r  from  true, 
that  revealed  religion  is  entirely  unlike  the  constittttion  of  nature, 
as  analogy  m&y  teach  ns.  Kor  is  there  anything;  incredible  in 
BeyelataoB,  considered  as  miraculous;  whether  miracles  be  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  performed  ai  ike  beeimiin^  of  the  world,  or 
after  a  eoune  of  nature  has  been  established.  Not  at  the  beginr 
ninff  0/  ike  teorid;  for  then  there  was  either  ae  course  of  nature 
at  all,  or  a  power  must  havp  been  exerted  totally  different  from 
what  that  course  is  at  present :  all  men  and  animals  cannot  have 
been  bom,  ae  they  are  now ;  but  a  pair  of  each  sort  must  have 
been  produced  at  first,  in  awny  altogether  unlike  to  that  in  which 
they  naye  been  since  produced ;  unless  we  affinn,  that  men  and 
animals  have  existed  from  etendty  in  an  endless  succession ;  one 
miracle  theselbre  at  least  then  mnst  haye  been  at  the  ~ 
of  the  woiid,  or  at  the  ttme  of  man's  creation.  Not  after  tke  eetUe- 
mem  ef  a  wwne  €f  nature,  on  account  of  nuarCks  being  contnury 
to  that  course,  or,  in  other  words,  contrary  to  experience;  for,  in 
order  to  know  whether  miraeles,  wofke^  in  attestation  of  a  diyine 
relicion,  be  oo&tnry  to  experience  or  not,  we  ought  to  be  ac- 
quamted  with  other  cases,  sunilar  or  paralld  to  those  in  which 
miracles  are'  alleged  to  haye  been  wrought  But  where  ahall  we 
find  such  similar  or  parallel  cases  I  The  world  which  we  inhabit 
affords  none :  we  know  of  no  extiaordinaiy  xerelations  from  God 
to  man,  but  those  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  of 
which  were  established  by  miracles ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  said 
that  miracles  are  incrediUe,  because  contraiy  to  experience,  when 
all  the  experience  we  haye  is  in  favour  of  miracles,  and  on  the 
side  of  rehgion '.    Bessdee,  in  reasoning  concenung  miracles,  they 

'  '^  In  the  cooisMa  afiun  of  life^  eoBmoB  txpenence  ii  tufficieot  to  diroet 
ns.  Bnt  will  common  experience  seire  to  guide  oar  judgment  concerning  the 
faJU  WMiArtdempfkn  of  mankind  t  Prom  what  we  see  every  day,  can  we 
explain  the  eomim£neemjaidf  or  foretell  the  diuolittum,  of  the  world?  To 
yaigB  of  events  like  thete^  we  should  be  coBverauit  in  the  history  of  other 
planeCe ;  should  be  distinctly  infiumed  of  God*s  Tariom  dispensations  to  all 
the  diffierent  oiden  of  rational  beinga.  Instead  then  of  grounding  our  reli- 
gions opinions  on  wbat  tee  cell  experitnee,  let  ns  apply  to  a  more  certain 
guide ;  let  us  hearken  to  the  testimony  of  God  himsel£  The  credibility  of 
human  testimony,  and  the  conduct  of  human  agents,  are  subjects  perfectly 
witiiin  the  wach  of  our  natural  finulties ;  and  we  ought  te  desire  no  firmer 
foundation  for  our  belief  of  religion  than  for  the  judgments  we  form  in  the 
oetnmon  afiiin  of  life:  wbese  we  see  a  little  pisin  testimony  easily  outweighs 
the  most  specious  conjectures,  and  not  seldom  eren  strong  probabilities.*'  Dr. 
Balguy's  Fourth  Charge.    See  also  an  excellent  pamphlet  entitled  "Bemarks 
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ought  not  to  be  compared  with  common  natural  events,  but  with 
uncommon  appearances,  such  as  comets,  magnetism,  electricity; 
which,  to  one  acquainted  only  with  the  usual  phenomena  of  na- 
ture^ and  the  common  powers  of  matter,  must,  before  proof  of 
their  actual  e3Eistence,  be  thought  incredible '. 

The  presumption  against  Revelation  in  general  being  des- 
patched, objections  against  the  Christian  Revelation,  in  particular 
against  the  scheme  of  it,  as  distinguished  from  objections  against 
its  evidence,  are  considered  next.  Now  supposing  a  revelation  to 
be  really  given,  it  is  highly  probable  beforehand  that  it  must 
contain  many  things  appearing  to  us  liable  to  objections.  The 
acknowledged  dispensation  of  nature  is  very  different  from  what 
we  should  have  expected :  reasoning,  then,  from  analogy,  the 
revealed  dispensation,  it  is  credible,  would  be  also  different.  Nor 
are  we  in  any  sort  judges  at  what  time,  or  in  what  degree,  or  man- 
ner, it  is  fit  or  expedient  for  God  to  instruct  us  in  things  confessedly 
of  the  greatest  use,  either  by  natural  reason,  or  by  supernatural 
information.  Thus,  arguing  on  speculation  only,  and  without  ex- 
perience, it  would  seem  very  unlikely  that  so  important  a  remedy 
as  that  provided  by  Christianity,  for  the  recovery  of  mankind 
from  ruin,  should  liave  been  for  so  many  ages  withheld;  and, 
when  at  last  vouchsafed,  should  be  imparted  to  so  few;  and,  after 
it  has  been  imparted,  should  be  attended  with  obscurity  and  doubt. 
And  just  so  we  might  have  argued,  before  experience,  concerning 
the  remedies  provided  in  nature  for  bodily  diseases,  to  which  by 
nature  we  are  exposed :  for  many  of  thesQ  were  unknown  to  man- 
kind for  a  number  of  ages;  are  known  but  to  few  now;  some 
important  ones  probably  not  discovered  yet;  and  those  which  are, 
neither  certain  in  their  application,  nor  universal  in  their  use: 
and  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  that  would  lead  us  to  expect 
they  should  have  been  so,  would  kad  us  to  expect  that  the  neces- 
sity of  them  should  have  been  superseded,  by  there  being  no 
diseases;  as  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  scheme,  it  may  be 
thought,  might  also  have  been  superseded  by  preventing  the  fall 
of  man,  so  that  he  should  not  have  stood  in  need  of  a  Redeemer 
at  all*. 

As  to  objections  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  same  answer  may  be  applied  to  them  as  was  to  the 
like  objection  against  the  constitution  of  nature.  For  here  also, 
Christianity  is  a  scheme  or  economy,  composed  of  various  parts, 
forming  a  whole ;  in  which  scheme  means  are  used  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  ends ;  and  which  is  conducted  by  general  laws,  of  all 
of  which  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  the  constitution  of  nature. 
And  the  seeming  want  of  wisdom  or  goodness  in  this  system  is  to 

on  Hr.  Home'sKsiay  on  tbe  Nstutal  History  of  Religion,"  sect  5;  and  the 
Sixth  of  Dr.  Poweirs  Diieoiiries. 

*  Fart  II.,  chap.  ii.  ^  Chap.  iii. 
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be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  the  like  appearances  of  defects 
in  the  natural  system ;  our  inability  to  discern  the  whole  scheme, 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  relation  of  those  parts  which  are  dis- 
cernible to  others  beyond  our  yiew. 

The  objections  against  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  haying  been  obviated 
together,  the  chief  of  them  are  now  to  be  considered  distinctly. 
One  of  these,  which  is  leyelled  against  the  entire  system  itself,  is 
of  this  sort:  the  restoration  of  mankind,  represented  in  Scripture 
as  the  great  design  of  the  Qospel,  is  described  as  requiring  a  long 
series  of  means,  and  persons,  and  dispensations,  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  its  completion ;  whereas  the  whole  ought  to  have  been 
effected  at  once.  Kow  eyerything  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature 
shows  the  folly  of  this  objection.  For  in  the  natural  course  of 
Proyidence  ends  are  brought  about  by  means,  not  operating 
immediately  and  at  once,  but  deliberately,  and  in  a  way  of  pro- 
gression, one  thing  being  subsenrient  to  another,  this  to  somewhat 
further.  The  change  of  seasons,  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the  growth 
of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  are  instances  of  this.  And  there- 
fore, that  the  same  progressive  method  should  be  followed  in  the 
dispensation  of  Chnstianity  as  is  observed  in  the  common  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  justified  by  the 
analogy  of  nature  ^ 

Another  circumstance  objected  to  in  the  Christian  scheme  is 
the  appointment  of  a  Meoiator,  and  the  saving  of  the  world 
through  him.  But  the  visible  government  of  God  being  actually 
administered  in  this  way,  or  by  the  mediation  and  instrumentality 
of  others,  there  can  be  no  general  presumption  against  an  appoint- 
ment of  this  kind,  against  his  invisible  government  being  exer- 
cised in  the  same  manner.  We  have  seen  already  that  with 
regard  to  ourselves  this  visible  government  is  carried  on  by 
rewards  and  punishments;  for  happiness  and  misery  are  the 
consequences  of  our  own  actions,  considered  as  virtuous  and 
vicious;  and  these  consequences  we  are  enabled  to  foresee.  It 
might  have  been  imagined,  before  consulting  experience,  that 
after  we  had  rendered  ourselves  liable  to  misery  by  our  own  ill 
conduct,  sorrow  for  what  was  past,  and  behaving  well  for  the, 
future,  would,  alone  and  of  themselves,  have  exempted  us  from 
deserved  punishment,  and  restored  us  to  the  divine  favour.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise ;  and  real  reformation  is  often  found  to  be 
of  no  avail,  so  as  to  secure  the  criminal  from  poverty,  sickness, 
in&my,  and  death,  the  never-failing  attendants  on  vice  and  extra- 
vagance exceeding  a  certain  degree.  By  the  course  of  nature  then 
it  appears,  God  does  not  always  pardon  a  sinner  on  his  repentance. 
Tet  there  is  provision  made,  even  in  nature,  that  the  miseries 
-which  men  bnng  on  themselves  by  unlawful  mdulgences  may  in 
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isanj  cases  be  BEiiixgBted,  fund  in  some  remoiTed ;  partly  hj  extim- 
ordinaiy  excitioai  of  the  offexider  himwlf,  bui  aoore  especially 
and  frequently  by  the  intexrentioB  of  others,  who  Tolantarily, 
and  from  motives  of  compassion,  submit  to  labour  and  soixow, 
sndi  as  produce  long  and  lasting  inconTeniences  to  theaiselTes,  as 
the  means  of  rescuing  another  from  the  wretched  effects  of  formet 
immrodences.  Yicarious  punishment,  therefore^  or  one  person's 
sufferings  contributing  to  the  relief  of  another,  is  a  prorideutud 
disposition  in  the  economy  of  nature* :  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
matter  of  surprise,  if  by  a  method  analogous  to  this  we  be 
redeemed  from  sin  and  miseiy  in  the  economy  of  |Tac&  That 
mankind  at  present  are  in  a  state  of  degradation,  different  from 
that  in  which  they  were  originaUy  crested,  is  the  rery  ground  of 
the  Christian  roTelation,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Whether 
we  acquiesce  in  the  account  that  our  being  placed  in  such  a  state 
is  owing  to  the  crime  of  our  first  parents^  or  ehooee  to  ascribe  it 
to  any  other  cause,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  our  condition :  the 
Tice  and  unhap|»ness  of  the  worid  are  still  there,  notwithstanding 
all  our  suppositions;  nor  is  it  Christianity  that  hath  put  us  into 
this  state.  We  learn  also  frt>m  the  same  Scriptures,  what  expe- 
rience and  the  use  of  ezpiat<^  sacrifices  from  the  most  early 
times  might  hsTe  taught  us,  that  repentance  akme  is  not  sufficient 
to  preyent  the  fatal  consequences  of  past  transgressions ;  but  that 
still  there  is  mom  for  mercy,  and  thsA  repentance  shall  be  aTail- 
able,  though  not  of  itself^  yet  through  the  mediation  of  a  divine 
Person,  the  Messiah ;  who,  from  the  suUimest  ]princi|^es  of  com- 
passion, when  we  were  dead  in  iremanes  and  stns^,  suffered  and 
died,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  tie  nut  for  the  unjnat ',  that  we 
mifht  have  redemption  thnmak  hit  Uooi,  even  the  fonfiveneMi  ef 
siTU*.  In  what  way  the  death  of  Christ  was  of  that  efficacy  it  is 
said  to  be,  in  procuring  the  reconciliation  of  sinneri,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  not  explained;  it  is  enough  that  the  doctrine  is 
revealed;  that  it  is  not  contrazy  to  any  truths  which  reason 
and  experience  teach  us;  and  that  it  aceords  in  perfect  harmony 

'  Dr.  Arthur  Ashley  Sykss,  from  wboie  writings  some  good  may  be  col- 
lected out  of  a  nrahrtnda  of  things  of  a  contnrj  tendency,  in  whst  he  is 
pfessed  to  call  "  The  Scriptoi*  Dwtrine  of  Redemption  "  (see  die  observa- 
tions OB  the  texts  sited  m  liis  fiist  dM^»ltr,  and  also  in  ehspter*  tiie  fifth  and 
sixth),  opposes  what  is  here  advaoecd  by  Bisbop  Batlcf ;  quoting  hn  words, 
but  withooa  msatianiaf  his  bhbo.  If  what  is  said  above  be  not  thought  a 
soflcient  answer  to  the  sbjsctions  of  this  Rather,  the  reader  may  do  weft  to 
amsnk  aChaive"Chi  tho  Use  and  Abase  of  Pfaileso|%  in  the  SSad j  of 
BeKgiea,"  by  tho  late  Dr.  Powd^;  whoseens  to  aio  to  have  hod  the  ob- 
servatioiis  of  Pi.  Sykes  ia  his  riew,  where  ho  is  eoofoting  the  reasonings  of 
certain  philosopUdur  dirines  against  tho  doctrins  oC  AtoanwDLr-Fowdl's 
Discourses,  Charge  IlL,  p.  842-848. 
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wilk  the  usoai  nelhod  of  tbe  divine  conduei  in  the  gOTcmDieni 
ol  the  worlds 

Again,  it  hath  heca  mid,  that  if  the  Christian  Teydatieii  were 
true  it  mwt  have  been  uniTeTsal,  and  conld  not  have  been  left 
upon  <feobtfnl  evideaee.  But  Gtod^  in  his  nataral  providence, 
dupeoMes  his  gifts  in  gxeat  varietj,  not  only  among  creatures  of 
the  sazae  specks,  bat  to  the  same  indiTidbals  also  at  different 
times.  Haa  the  Chzktian  Beyeiatioit  been  unrreraal  at  first,  vet, 
firem  the  dtveraity  of  men*s  abilities^  both  oi  mind  and  body,  their 
various  meane  of  iraprovement,  and  ether  external  advantages, 
seme  persons  mnet  sowi  have  been  in  a  sitnation,  irith  respect  to 
relKions  knowledge,  mnch  soperior  to  that  of  others,  as  mudi 
perhape  as  they  an  at  present:  and  all  men  will  be  eqvitably 
dealt  with  at  last;  and  to  wliom  little  is  given,  of  him  little  will 
be  required.  Then,  aa  to  the  evidence  for  religion  being  left 
denbtnil,  difficulties  <^  this  sort,  like  difficulties  in  ptactice,  aff<Mrd 
§ea^  and  opportunity  for  a  virtuous  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing and  dispose  the  mind  to  acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied  with  any 
evidence  that  is  real.  In  tiie  daily  commerce  of  life,  men  are 
obliged  to  act  upon  great  uncertainties,  with  regard  to  success  in 
their  temporal  pursuits;  and  the  case  with  regard  to  religion  is 
parallel.  However,  though  religion  be  not  intuitively  true,  the 
proofs  of  it  which  we  have  are  amp4y  sufficient  in  reason  to  induce 
lis  ta  embrace  it,  and  dissatisfaction  with  those  proofs  may  pos- 
sibly be  men's  own  hxdiK 

Nothing  remains  but  to  attend  to  the  positive  evidence  there  is 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity*  Now,  besides  its  direct  and  funda- 
mental proofs,  which  are  miracles  and  propliecies,  there  are  many 
ooUatenal  circumstances  which  may  be  united  into  one  view,  and 
altogether  may  be  oonsidered  as  making  up  one  argument.  In 
this  way  of  treating  the  subject,  the  revelation,  wh&er  real  or 
otherwise,  may  be  si^pposed  to  be  wholly  historical ;  the  design  of 
which  appears  to  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  religion 
and  its  profassers,  with  a  ceneise  narration  of  the  political  state 
e£  things^  as  fisr  as  idigion  is  affected  by  li  during  a  great  length 


ef  timcL  near  rix  thousand  years  of  which  are  alresdy  past.  More 
particularly  it  eomprehends  an  aoeonnt  of  God*s  eDteriag-  into 
eofenaat  witii  one  nation,  tbe  Jews,  that  he  would  be  their  God, 
and  that  they  should  be  his  people ;  el  his  often  interposing  in 
their  aflhnrs  -  giving  them  the  promisey  and  afterwards  the  posses- 
sion, of  a  fiouriahisg  country;  assuring  them  of  the  greatest 
national  prosperity  in  case  of  tiieir  obedience,  and  threatening  the 
severest  national  punnfament  in  case  they  forsook  him,  and  joined 
m  the  idolatry  of  their  pagan  neighbours.  It  contains  also  a 
yrediction  of  a  particular  person  to  appear  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
m  whom  all  the  promisea  q£  Qod.  to  the  Jews  were  to  he  fiilffled: 
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and  it  relates,  that,  at  the  time  expected,  a  person  did  actually 
appear,  assuming  to  be  the  SaTiour  foretold;  that  he  worked 
Tariotis  miracles  among  them,  in  confirmation  of  his  diviue 
authority;  and,  as  was  foretold  also,  was  rejected  and  put  to 
death  by  the  very  people  who  had  long  desired  and  waited  for 
his  coming ;  but  that  his  religion,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  was 
established  in  the  world  by  his  disciples,  invested  with  supernatural 
powers  for  that  purpose ;  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  which  religion 
there  is  a  prophetical  description,  carried  down  to  the  end  of  time. 
Let  any  one  now,  after  reading  the  above  history,  and,  not  knowing 
whether  the  whole  were  not  a  fiction,  be  supposed  to  ask,  whether 
all  that  is  here  related  be  true  ?  and,  instead  of  a  direct  answer, 
let  him  be  informed  of  the  several  acknowledged  facts  which  are 
found  to  correspond  to  it  in  real* life;  and  then  let  him  compare 
the  historv  and  facts  together,  Und  observe  the  astonishing  coin- 
cidence of  both :  such  a  joint  review  must  appear  to  him  of  very 
great  weight,  and  to  amount  to  evidence  somewhat  more  thim 
uman.  And  unless  the  whole  series,  and  every  particular  cir- 
cumstance contained  in  it,  can  be  thought  to  have  arisen  from 
accident,  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  proved^. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  moral  and  religious  systems  of 
Bishop  Butler,  it  will  immediately  be  perceived,  is  chieiiy  in- 
tended for  younger  students,  especially  for  students  in  divinity ; 
to  whom  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  of  use,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to 

Eeruso  with  proper  diligence  the  original  works  of  the  author 
imself.  For  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  neither  of  the 
volumes  of  this  excellent  prelate  are  addressed  to  those  who  read 
for  amusement,  or  curiosity,  or  to  get  rid  of  time.  All  subjects 
are  not  to  be  comprehended  with  the  same  ease ;  and  morality 
and  religion,  when  treated  as  sciences,  each  accompanied  with 
difficulties  of  its  own,  can  neither  of  them  be  understood  as  they 
ought  without  a  very  peculiar  attention.  But  morality  and  religion 

*  Chap.  vii.  To  the  Analogy  are  subjoined  two  Dissertations,  both  ori- 
ginally inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  One  on  Personal  IdeiUity,  in 
which  are  contained  some  strictures  on  Locke,  who  asserts  that  con- 
Bcionsness  makes  or  constitutes  personal  identity ;  whereas,  as  our  Author 
observes,  consciousness  makes  only  personality,  or  is  necessary  to  the  idea  of 
a  person,  i.  e.,  a  thinking  intelligent  beings  but  presupposes,  and  therefore 
cannot  constitute,  personal  identity;  just  as  knowledge  presupposes  truih, 
but  does  not  constitute  it  Consciousness  of  past  actions  does  indeed 
show  us  the  identity  of  ourselves,  or  gives  us  a  cerbiin  assurance  that  we 
are  the  same  persons  or  living  agents  now  which  we  were  at  the  time  to 
which  our  remembrance  can  look  back;  but  still  we  should  be  the  same  per* 
sons  as  we  were,  though  this  consciousness  of  what  is  past  were  wanting, 
though  all  that  had  been  done  by  us  formerly  were  forgotten ;  unless  it  be 
tme  that  no  person  has  existed  a  single  moment  beyond  what  he  can  re- 
member. The  other  Dissertation  i§  ^  ike  Nature  of  Virtue,  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  moral  system  of  our  Author  already  explained. 
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are  not  merely  to  be  studied  as  sciences,  or  as  being  speculatiyelj 
true ;  they  are  to  be  regard^  in  another  and  higher  li^ht, — as  the 
rule  of  life  and  manners^  as  containing  authoiitatiye  directions  by 
which  to  regulate  our  faith  and  practice.  And  in  this  yiew,  the 
infinite  importance  of  them  considered,  it  can  neyer  be  an  indif- 
ferent matter  whether  they  be  receiyed  or  rejected^  For  both 
claim  to  be  the  yoice  of  God ';  and  whether  they  be  so  or  not 
cannot  be  known  till  their  claims  be  impartially  examined.  If 
they,  indeed,  come  from  Him,  we  are  bouna  to  conform  to  them  at 
our  peril ;  nor  is  it  left  to  our  choice  whether  we  will  submit  to 
the  obligations  they  impose  upon  us  or  not ;  for  submit  to  them 
we  must,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  incur  the  punishments  denounced 
by  both  against  wilful  disobedience  to  their  injunctions. 
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Db.  Joseph  Bvtleb,  a  prolate  of  the  most  distingiiished  character 
and  abilities,  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  year  1692, 
His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  who  was  a  substantial  and  repu- 
table shopkeeper  in  that  town,  observing  in  his  son  Joseph '  an 
excellent  genius  and  inclination  for  learning,  detennined  to  educate 
him  for  the  ministry  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination.  For  this  purpose,  after  he  had  gone 
through  a  proper  course  of  grammatical  literature  at  the  free 
grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
mi.  Philip  Barton,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was 
sent  to  a  I)issenting  academy,  then  kept  at  Gloucester,  but  which 
was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Tewkesbury.  The  principal  tutor 
of  this  academy  was  Mr.  Jones,  a  man  of  imcommon  abilities  and 
knowledge,  who  had  the  honour  of  training  up  several  scholars, 
who  became  of  great  eminence  both  in  the  Established  Church 
and  among  the  Dissenters.  At  Tewkesbury  Mr.  Butler  made  an 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  study  of  divinity;  of  which  he  gave 
a  remarkable  proof  in  the  letters  aadressed  by  him,  while  he  resided 
at  Tewkesbury,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  laying  before  him  the  doubts 
that  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  concerning  the  conclusiveness  of  some 
arguments  in  the  Doctor's  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  dated  the  4th  of  November, 
1713 ;  and  the  sagacity  and  depth  of  thought  displayed  in  it  imme- 
diately excited  Dr.  Clarke*s  particular  notice.  Tina  condescension 
encouraged  Mr.  Butler  to  aadress  the  Doctor  again  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  likewise  was  answered  by  him;  and  the  corre- 
spondence being  carried  on  in  three  other  letters,  the  whole  was 
annexed  to  the  celebrated  treatise  before  mentioned,  and  the 
collection  has  been  retained  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  of  that 
work.  The  management  of  this  correspondence  was  entrusted  by 
Mr.  Butler  to  his  mend  and  fellow-pupil,  Mr.  Seeker,  who,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  affair,  undertook  to  convey  the  letters  to  the  post- 
office  at  Gloucester,  and  to  bring  back  Dr.  Clarke*s  answers.  When 

*  He  was  the  yoimgest  of  eight  duldren. 
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Mr.  Batter's  bum  vas  diaeoTcared  io  the  Boelor,  the  caadottr, 

■uxlMty,  Micl  g(Md  •eose^  with  wkidi  ks  had  wrkteiky  immeduildlj 
pffoeured  lun  tke  fineadaksp  of  that  eniaftni  aikd  •xeeUenI  nuk 
Our  yooBg  student  m»  notf  homvfex,  dunn^  his  cowtmnaaeft  at 
Tewkesbiirjr,  solely  empioyed  m  meti^jSMad  speeuUlkwe  and 
iaqimiefl.  Aaothcr  nbject  of  Us  Mciotis  oonsideratioB  wm,  the 
poprietjr  of  hit  becomixig  a  DisMutug  miaaiter.  Aeoor^osgl^ 
he  entered  iato  aa  eiamiaation  of  the  principies  of  aoBcozifovauij ; 
the  result  of  which  was  such  a  dtssatufiictieB  with  then  aa  det«r- 
atuned  him  te  coalorm  to  the  EstaUishad  Chmdu  Thk  JotentioB 
waa,  at  irst,  disagreeable  to  his  father^  who  eoadewrourcd  to  dirert 
kim  from  hie  purpose ;  aad,  with  that  mw,.  called  is  theassistanee 
of  some  eminent  I^resbjteriaB  diTinea;  but,  findins  his  soa'aresa- 
hition  tobe  fixed,  he  at  length  snffiBied  him  to  oe  remeved  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  cmnmoaer  of  Oiiel  College^  ea 
the  17th  of  Maieh,  1714.  At  what  time  he  took  Orders  doth  met 
^ypear,  nor  who  the  Bishop  was  hj  whom  he  was  ordained ;  hoife  ii 
is  certain  that-he  entered  mto  the  Charch  soon  after  hia  adnyssioB 
at  Oxford,  if  it  be  tme^  as  is  asserted,  that  he  sometimes  assiited 
Mr.  Edward  Talbot  in  the  divine  service,  at  his  living  of  Hendied, 
near  Wantage.  With  this  gentleman,,  who  was  the  second  sen  ef 
Dr.  William  Talbot,  snecessively  Bishop  ni  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and 
Durham,  Mr. Butler  formed  an  intimate  friendship  at  Oriel  College ; 
which  friendship  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  subsequent  pre- 
ferments, and  procured  £or  him  a  very  honouiable  situation  whsoi 
he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Foe  it  was  in  1718  that,  at 
the  reconuaendation  of  Mr.  Talbot,  in  conjunction  with  that  ^ 
Dr.  Chuke,  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  to  be  preacher 
at  the  RoIUl  This  was  three  years  befsre  oe  had  taken  any  degree 
at  the  University,  when  he  did  not  ge^  out  Bachdor  of  Law  t^l 
the  10th  of  June,  1721,  whicfa^  howevei^  was  as  soon  as  that  decree 
eould  suitably  be  ooaferred  upon  him.  Mr.  Butler  continued  at 
the  BoUs  till  1728 ;  in  the  beginning  <^  which  year  he  publieheci 
in  one  volume,  octavo^  ^Fifteen  Sermons  preached  at  that  ChapeL 
In  the  meanwhile,  by  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Talbot,  Bishop  ef 
Durham,  to  whose  notice  he  mid  be^n  recommended  (together  with 
Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Seck^nr)  by  Mr.  Edwaad  Tidboty  on  his  deathr 
bad,  oar  Author  had  been  presented  first  to  the  rectory  of  Hangbton, 
near  Darlington,  and  afterwards  te  that  of  Stanhope,  in  the  same 
diecesa  The  braefice  of  Haughton  was  given  to  hun  in  1722,  and 
that  of  Stanhope  in  1725.  At  Haughton  there  was  a  necessity  for 
rebuilding  a  great  part  of  the  parsonage-house,  and  Mr.  Butler 
had  neither  money  nor  talents  for  that  work.  Mr.  Seeker^  there- 
fore, who  had  alvraya  the  interest  of  hia  friends  at  heart,  and  had 
acquired  a  verv  considerable  inflaenoe  with  Bishop  Talbot,  per- 
soaded  that  Prdate  to  give  Mr.  Aitler,  in  exchange  ror  HaHghtoI^ 
t&e  XBctory  of  Stanhope^  which  was  net  only  free  from  any  such 
kiffombranasy  b«t  was  tikawiser  ef  nuch  sv^enor  value,  being 

F  d 
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indeed  one  of  the  richest  parsonages  in  England.  Whilst  our 
Author  continued  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  he  divided  his 
time  between  his  duty  in  town  and  country ;  but  when  he  quitted 
the  Rolls,  he  resided  daring  aeyen  years  wholly  at  Stanhope,  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  eyery  obligation  appertaining  to  a 
good  parish  priest.  This  retirement,  howeyer,  was  too  solitary  for 
his  disposition,  which  had  in  it  a  natural  cast  of  gloominess.  And 
though  his  recluse  hours  were  by  no  means  lost,  either  to  private 
improvement  or  public  utility,  yet  he  felt  at  times,  very  painfully, 
the  want  of  that  select  society  of  friends  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed^  and  which  could  inspire  him  with  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness. Mr.  Seeker,  therefore,  who  knew  this,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  draw  him  out  into  a  more  active  and  conspicuous 
scene,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  expressin|^  this  desire  to 
such  as  he  thought  capable  of  promoting  it.  Having  himself  been 
appointed  King's  Chaplain  in  1732,  he  took  occasion,  in  a  conver- 
sation which  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  with  Queen  Caroline, 
to  mention  to  her  his  friend  Mr.  Butler.  The  Queen  said  she 
thought  he  had  been  dead.  Mr.  Seeker  assured  her  he  was  not. 
Tet  ner  Majesty  afterwards  asked  Archbisliop  Blackburn,  if  he 
was  not  dead:  his  answer  was,  ^No,  madam;  but  he  is  buried.*' 
Mr.  Seeker  continuing  his  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  bring  his 
friend  out  of  his  retirement,  found  means,  upon  Mr.Cnarles  Talbot's 
being  made  Lord  Chancellor,  to  have  Mr.  Butler  recommended  to 
him  for  his  Chaplain.  His  Lordship  accepted,  and  sent  for  him ; 
and  this  promotion  calling  him  to  town,  he  took  Oxford  in  his  way, 
and  was  admitted  there  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1733.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  gave  him  also 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochester,  had  consented  wat  he  should 
reside  at  his  parish  of  Stanhope  one  half  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Butler  being  thus  brought  back  into  the  world,  his  merit 
and  his  talents  soon  introduced  him  to  particular  notice,  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  rising  to  those  high  dignities  which  he 
afterwards  enjoyed.  In  1736  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet 
to  Queen  Caroline;  and  in  the  same  year  he  presented  to  her 
Majesty  a  copy  of  his  excellent  Treatise,  entitled  *'  The  Analogy 
of  Religion,  IM  atural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature.'*  His  attendance  upon  his  Royal  Mistress,  by  her  especial 
command,  was  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  every  day ;  and 
though  this  particular  relation  to  that  excellent  and  learned  Queen 
was  soon  determined  by  her  death,  in  1737,  yet  he  had  been  so 
effectually  recommended  by  her,  as  well  as  by  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Talbot,  to  his  Majesty's  favour,  that  in  the  next  year 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  order  of  the  Church,  by  a  nomination 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol ;  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated-  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1738.  King  Qeorge  XL  not  being  satisfied 
with  this  proof  of  his  reeard  to  Dr.  Butler,  promoted  him,  in 
1740,  to  the  Deanerjr  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  into  which  he  was 
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installed  on  the  24th  of  May  in  that  year.  Finding  the  demands 
of  this  dignity  to  be  incompatible  with  his  paiish  du^  at  Stanhope, 
he  imme£ately  resigned  that  rich  benefice.  Besides  our  Prelate*s 
unremitted  attention  to  his  peculiar  obligations,  he  was  called 
upon  to  preach  seyeiul  discourses  on  public  occasions,  which  were 
afterwards  separately  printed,  and  hare  since  been  annexed  to  the 
latter  editions  of  the  Sermons  at  the  Bolls  Chapel.  In  1746,  upon 
the  death  of  Br.  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Butler  was 
made  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  King;  and,  on  the  I6th  of 
October  1750,  he  receiyed  another  distinguished  mark  of  his 
Majesty's  &TOur,  by  being  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  This 
was  on  the  16th  of  October  in  that  year,  upon  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Edward  Chandler.     Our  Prelate  being  thus  appointed  to 

S reside  oyer  a  diocese  with  which  he  had  long  been  connected, 
eliyered  his  firsts  and  indeed  his  last  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  at  his 
primary  visitation  in  1761.  The  principal  object  of  it  was 
^Extenutl  Religion."  The  Bishop  naming  obsenred,  with  deep 
eonoeni,  the  great  and  growing  neglect  of  serious  piety  in  the 
kingdom,  insisted  strongly  on  the  usefulness  of  outwud  foims  and 
institutions,  in  fixing  and  preserying  a  sense  ^f  deyotion  and  duty 
in  the  minds  of  men.  In  doing  this  he  was  thought  by  seyeial 
persons  to  speak  too  fayourably  of  Pagan  and  Popish  ceremonies, 
and  to  countenance,  in  a  certam  degree,  the  cause  of  superstition. 
Under  that  apprehension,  an  able  ana  spirited  writer,  who  was 
understood  to  be  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Enjgland,  pub- 
lished, in  1762,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ''  A  Serious  Inquinr  into  the 
Use  and  Importance  of  External  Beli^on;  occasioned  by  some 
passages  in  the  Right  Bey.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese; — ^Humbly  addressed  to  his  Lora- 
ship."  Many  persons,  howeyer,  and  we  belieye  the  greater  part 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese,  did  not  think  our  Prelate's  Charge 
so  exceptionable  as  it  appeared  to  this  author.  The  Charge,  being 
printed  at  Durham,  and  haying  neyer  been  annexed  to  any  of 
Dr.  Butler's  other  works,  is  now  become  extremely  scarce;  and  it 
is  obseryable,  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  his  publications  which 
eyer  produced  him  a  direct  literary  antagonist. 

By  this  promotion,  our  worthy  Bishop  was  furnished  with  ample 
means  of  exerting  the  yirtue  of  charity ;  a  yirtue  which  eminently 
abounded  in  him,  and  the  exercise  of  which  was  his  highest  de- 
light. But  this  gratification  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  seated  in  his  new  bishopric,  when  his  health  began 
visibly  to  decline ;  and  having  been  complimented,  during  his  in- 
disposition, upon  account  of  his  great  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  some  regret  that  he  should  be 
tflJcen  from  the  present  world  so  soon  after  he  had  been  rendered 
capable  of  becoming  much  more  useful  in  it.  In  his  illness  he 
was  earned  to  Bristol,  to  try  the  waters  of  that  place ;  but  these 
proving  ineffectual,  he  removed  to  Bath,  where,being  past  reoovexy, 
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hb  died  on  ^e  101k  of  June,  17^2.  His  oorpte  wae  oonYejed  to 
Bdftoly  and  intezred  in  the  cetbedzml  ibete,  wbere  »  monnBent, 
with  en  tsfcriptiQB,  is  ereetod  to  his  aMnMiry. 

On  the  mafcneu  of  Biskop  Bolier*s  chancier  we  need  not  en- 
hige;  for  nil  profonnd  knowledge,  aad  the  prodigious  strength  oC 
hie  mind,  are  amply  displayed  in  his  ineompexabU  wntingi.  His 
piatjr  was  of  the  niost  serioiis  aad  ferr^it,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat 
of  the  aeoetie  kiad.  Hie  benevolence  wae  warm,  generous,  and 
diffiierre.  Whflsfc  he  was  Bishop  of  Bristol,  he  expended,  in  re- 
pairing and  impaporing  the  epieoopal  palace,  four  thousand  pounds^ 
which  it  said  to  haw  been  more  than  the  whole  reventtes  of  the 
faisboprie  amounted  to  during  his  continuance  in  that  see.  Be- 
eides  his  private  bene&etions,  he  was  a  eontribuior  to  the  infirmaiy 
at  BristoL  and  a  enbseciber  to  thrae  of  the  hospitals  at  London. 
He  was  lisewiie  a  principal  pnsnoter,  though  not  the  first  foundec^ 
of  the  infirmary  at  Newowtle,  in  Northumbedaad.  In  supportiac 
the  hospitality  aad  dignity  of  the  ridi  and  ]>oiPerfiil  diocese  <3 
Dttrham,  he  was  desirous  of  imitating  the  spirit  of  his  patron, 
Bishop  Talboi.  In  this  spirit  he  set  M>art  three  days  every  week 
for  the  recention  aad  entertainment  ot  the  priacinal  gentiy  of  the 
oovntry.  Nor  were  even  the  Geisy  who  had  the  poorest  bene- 
fices B^lected  by  hioL  He  not  only  ooeasioDally  invited  them  to 
^iste  with  him,  but  ooadeseended  to  visit  them  at  their  respective 
narishes.  Bj  nis  will  he  IcMft  ^re  hundred  pouads  to  the  Society 
Isr  Piopaatrng  the  Gospel  in  Foieign  Parts^  and  some  legacies  to 
his  friends  and  domestics.  His  executor  and  xesidaaiy  legatee 
was  his  chaplain,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Kathanael  Foxster,  a  divine  of 
distinguished  litezatuvsL  Bishop  Butler  was  never  mazried.  Soon 
after  his  decease^  the  foUowing  lines,  by  way  of  epitaph,  were 
written  concerning  him ;  and  were  printed  first,  if  we  recollect 
arighl^  in  the  Zofitfim  JAa^oaiM  .- 

Benceth  this  meible  B«tler  fies  eiitoiri>'d, 

Wh^  with  a  sod  tufiaiMa  by  lofe  diTiee, 
Hii  Kfc  m  pwssiice  of  his  <]ed  cons— wd, 

Lihs  the  fati^t  IwqM  heSan  the  holy  sfarine. 
Hif  aspect  plemiBg;  nind  with  kdntiag  fraegbt, 

Hii  rfeiiifiiPB  ves  like  a  rhain  of  gold, 

Tiiat  the  wild  paasiees  of  aumkiad  ooBtnU*d ; 
Xarit,  wherever  to  be  feand,  be  Mvgfat, 
J>eiin  of  trsiiaient  cicbes  he  had  none ; 

These  be,  with  boanteous  band,  did  well  dispease ; 

Bent  to  fnlfill  the  ends  of  Proridence ; 
His  heart  stOl  ftx*d  on  an  imnortal  crown. 

His  heart  a  mirror  mm,  of  purest  kind, 

1¥bere  the  bright  image  of  his  Maker  shined ; 
Beflecthig  iaithfnl  to  the  throne  above, 
Th'  imdiMit  glories  ef  the  MysCie  Dove. 

The  foEowIog  epitaph,  said  to  be  written  by  Dc  kathanael 
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FoTster,  is  inErcribed  on  a  flat  marble  stone,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Bristol,  placed  oyer  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  Bishop  Butler 
are  deposited ;  and  which,  as  it  is  now  almost  obliterated,  it  may 
be  worth  while  here  to  preserve  : 

H.S. 

BeTerendoi  admodum  in  Chriito  Pater 

JOSBPHUS  BUTLBB,  LL.D. 

Mujosce  pnmo  Diobmmos 
Deinde  Dnnelmeniii  Bpiicopuf. 

Qnalis  qmuitiiiqae  Vir  ent 

Soa  HbentiHiiDe  agnorit  stas : 

St  n  (raid  Pnondi  sut  Seriptori  ad  ^onain  valmt 

sens  aiuMiinay 

Inganii  -penpicKis  et  tabaeti  Vii, 

Anfaratqne  pins,  simplex,  candidni,  Hberalis, 

Mertvi  mmd  iacila  evanasoet  aienona. 

Ofaot  Badunma  16  Kalaad.  Julii, 

A.D.  1752. 

60. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Probable  eyidence  ia  essentially  distiiiguished  from  demonstra- 
tive by  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees ;  and  of  all  Tarietj  of  them, 
from  Uie  highest  moral  certainty,  to  the  very  lowest  presumption. 
We  cannot  indeed  say  a  thing  is  probably  true  upon  one  very 
slight  presumption  for  it ;  because,  as  there  may  be  probabilities 
on  both  sides  of  a  question,  there  may  be  some  agamst  it ;  and 
though  there  be  not,  yet  a  slight  presumption  does  not  beget  that 
degree  of  conviction  which  is  implied  in  saying  a  thing  is  pro- 
bably true.  But  that  the  slightest  possible  presumption  is  of  the 
Bature  of  a  probability,  appears  from  hence ;  that  such  low  pre- 
sumption often  repeated,  will  amoimt  even  to  moral  certainty. 
Thus  a  man*s  having  observed  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to-day, 
affords  some  sort  of  presumption,  though  the  lowest  imaginable, 
that  it  may  happen  again  t<^>mozTOW ;  but  the  observation  of  this 
event  for  so  many  days,  and  months,  and  ages  together,  as  it  has 
been  observed  by  mankind,  gives  us  a  full  assurance  that  it  will. 

That  which  chiefly  constitutes  Probability  is  expressed  in  the  word 
Likely^  t.  e^  like  some  truth,  or  true  event  (vensimile) ;  like  it,  in 
itself,  m  its  evidence^  in  some  more  or  fewer  of  its  drcumstances '. 
For  when  we  detenmne  a  thing  to  be  probably  true,  suppose  that 
an  event  has  or  will  come  to  pass,  it  is  from  the  mind's  remarking 
in  it  a  likeness  to  some  other  event,  which  we  lukve  observed  has 
come  to  pass.  And  this  observation  forms,  in  numberless  daily  in- 
stances, a  presumption,  opinion,  or  full  conviction,  that  such  event 
has  or  will  come  to  pass ;  according  as  the  observation  is,  that  the 
like  event  has  sometimes,  most  commonly,  or  always,  so  far  as  our 
observation  reaches,  come  to  pass  at  like  distances  of  time,  or  place, 

*  He  observes,  with  reference  to  this  sabject,  '' Though  the  common 
experience  of  the  ordinaiy  coarse  of  things  have  jnstly  a  mighty  inflnenoe 
on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or  reliife  credit  to  anything  pro- 
posed to  their  belief  yet  there  is  ojm  com  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the 
net  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fiur  testimony  giTen  of  it.  For  where  sack 
snpernatand  events  are  suitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  Him  who  has  the  power 
to  change  the  coarse  of  nature,  then,  under  snch  drcnmstances,  ihiy  may  he 
Jitter  to  froeurt  hdief,  hy  how  micdk  1h4  mart  ikey  art  leytmd  nr  contrary  to 
ordinary  obtermUion,  This  is  the  proper  case  with  mineles,  which,  well 
attested,  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves^  but  giTO  it  also  to  other  truths 
which  need  such  confimation."— £(i. 
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or  upon  like  oocadom.  Hence  arises  the  belief,  that  a  child,  if  it 
Utcb  twenty  years,  will  grow  up  to  the  stature  and  strenrth  of  a 
man ;  that  food  will  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  its  ufe,  and 
the  want  of  it  for  such  a  number  of  days  be  its  certain  destruction. 
80  likewise  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  hopes  and  fears  concern- 
ing the  success  of  our  pursuits ;  our  expectations  that  others  will 
act  so  and  so  in  such  circumstances ;  and  our  judgment  that  such 
actions  proceed  from  such  principles;  all  these  rely  upon  our 
haying  ODserved  the  like  to  what  we  hope,  fear,  expect,  judge ;  I 
say,  upon  our  haying  obseryed  the  like,  either  with  respect  to 
others  or  ourselyes.  And  thus^  whereas  the  prince'  who  had 
always  liyed  in  a  warm  climate,  naturally  concluded  in  the  way 
of  analogy,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  water's  becoming  hard^ 
because  he  had  always  obseryed  it  to  be  fluid  and  yieldii^^;  we^ 
on  the  contrary,  from  analogy  conclude^  that  there  is  no  presump- 
tion at  all  against  this*;  that  it  is  supposable  there  may  he  frost  m 
England  any  giyen  day  in  Januaiy  next;  probable  that  there  will 
on  some  day  of  the  month ;  and  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty, 
t.  e,f  ground  for  an  expectation  without  any  doubt  of  it,  in  some 
part  or  other  of  the  winter. 

Probable  eridence,  in  its  yery  naturcL  affords  but  an  imperfect 
kind  of  information ;  and  is  to  be  considered  as  relative  only  to 
beings  of  limited  capacities.  For  nothing  which  is  the  possible 
object  of  knowledge,  whether  past,  present^  or  future,  can  be  pro- 
bable to  an  infinite  Intelligence;  since  it  cannot  but  be  discerned 
absolutely  as  it  is  in  itself— -certainly  true,  or  certainly  fiUse.  But 
to  us,  probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  that  in  questions  of  difficulty,  or 
such  as  are  thought  so,  where  more  satismctory  evidence  cannot  be 
had,  or  is  not  seen ;  if  the  result  of  examination  be,  that  there 
appears  upon  the  whole,  any  the  lowest  presumption  on  one  side, 
and  none  on  the  other,  or  greater  presumption  on  one  ride,  though 
in  the  lowest  degree  greater;  this  determines  the  question,  even 

>  The  story  Is  thus  told  by  Hr.  Locke  in  the  ''Chapter  of  ProbiOiility  :**— 
**  A  Duteh  smhenidor,  entertaining  the  King  of  Siam  with  the  partica- 
larities  of  Holland,  which  he  was  inqnisitiTe  i^er,  amonstt  other  thingi  told 
hiniy  that  the  water  in  his  country  would  semetimet  be  so  hard  in  cold  weather 
that  men  walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  wonld  bear  an  elephant,  if  he  were 
there.  To  which  the  king  replied, '  Hitherto  I  hare  beUeved  the  itiange 
things  yon  have  told  me,  bMawe  I  looked  npon  yon  as  a  sober  fiur  man;  bat 
BOW  I  am  sure  you  lie.' " — Bd, 

*  But  it  has  been  well  ohterved  by  Dr.  Leiand,  that  ezperienee  may  assure 
OS  ikoAfatU  cr  evetUt  are  jxanble,  hut  not  that  tke  contrary  is  impouibU,  The 
greatest  uniformity  and  friequency  of  experience  cannot  prove  the  eeriaimlbf 
of  an  event,  nor  even  aflford  the  least  j^mMniibf  that  it  wonld  nenr  happen 
otherwise.  For  aught  we  know,  there  may  he  oceasiens  on  which  it  wmild 
haX,  and  secret  causes  in  the  frsme  of  things  which  soaetiHiss  may  conntenwt 
those  by  which  it  is  produced.— JSd^ 
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in  malUan  of  ipocmbltMn ;  »Bd  in  naUen  of  praciioe,  will  Ujr  iu 
■xkder  an  alMolute  and  fimiutl  obiigattoBy  in  ^point  of  prudoBoe  and 
of  inteiesti  to  act  upon  tiMU  prasuaipiiO&  or  low  nraluJbilit^,  tlkMu;k 
iifc  bo  io  low  M  to  MfO  the  nund  in  T017  great  ooubt  whick  is  tno 
traih.  Por  auroly  a  man  is  ai  loally  bound  in  pradeooe  to  do 
what  upon  tke  wbole  appears,  according  to  tbe  best  of  kis  judg- 
■MBt,  to  be  for  his  happinesii^  as  what  bo  certainly  knows  to  bo 
io.  Nvr  fttitker,  in  questions  of  groat  consequence,  a  reasonable 
man  wiu  think  it  cooceoM  faim  to  remark  lower  probabilities  and 
ntesvmptioiis  tban  these;  ouch  as  amount  to  no  more  than  show- 
mg  one  side  of  a  question  to  be  as  snpposable  and  credible  as  die 
oSer:  nay,  such  as  but  amoont  to  mu^  loss  OTon  Uian  this.  For 
Bsmberioss  inetanoes  might  bo  mentioned  respecting  the  common 
musuits  of  Uf%  where  a  man  woald  be  thonght^  in  a  literal  sense^ 
dtstractod,  who  would  not  act^  and  with  great  application  to«^  not 
only  upon  an  eron  chance^  but  upon  much  losi^  and  where  the  pro- 
bamliij  or  ohanoo  was  greatly  a^ponst  his  succeeding  K 

It  is  not  my  design  Io  inquire  further  into  the  nature,  tho 
SiWBdatian,  and  moasure  of  probability;  or  whence  it  proceeds 
that  likeMSi  *  should  beget  that  presumption,  opinion,  and  fiUl 
oonTiotion,  which  the  human  mina  is  formed  to  reoeivn  from  iL 
and  which  it  doss  nooemarily  produce  in  every  4me ;  or  to  guard 
against  the  oxxom  to  which  reasoning  from  anakey  is  liable.  This 
boiongi  to  the  od^foct  of  Logic,  and  is  a  part  of  that  suWeot  idiick 
baa  SM»t  yet  been  thoroughly  considered.  Indeed  I  sha&  not  take 
npon  mo  to  say,  how  &r  the  oxtent|  oompws,  and  force,  of  analogical 
reasoning,  can  be  reduced  to  general  heads  and  rnle%  and  tho 
whole  bo  fermed  into  a  system.  But  though  so  little  in  this  way 
has  boon  attempted  b^  those  who  haTO  treated  of  our  intellectual 
powers  and  the  ozeraso  of  them ;  this  does  not  hinder  but  that 
wn  nay  b«^  as  wn  unquestionabiy  are,  assured,  that  aniUogy  is  of 


weight,  in  vmnous  dmeoi^  towards  determining  our  judgment  and 
onr  praotno.  Kor  ooos  it  in  aa^ywise  cease  to  be  of  weight  in 
those  cases,  because  persons,  either  gi^en  to  dispute,  or  who  require 
things  to  bo  stated  with  gioater  exactness  than  our  &eulties  ap- 
pear to  admit  of  in  practical  matteci^  may  find  other  cases  in 


*  flee  Pisrt  IL  chap.  vL 

*  Iikeae%  <liat  ii^  of  mtias  or  Rlstioni,  kiyn  ymtriy  (Aichbitbof 
WbaSriy'a  **  Uctatic  ").  In  evwy  analogical  ai^goaieBt  than  biu4  be  tare 
mtioa,  apd,af  ceaise,  two  fwaaiin  eachiatia  TiMimtioflBustbediatinctybat 
all  tke  four  terms  need  not;  one.term  may  be  repeated  ia  each  latia,  and  as 

I  diitiact  tanaaare  lafBciwif  One  mCie  being  better  kaowB  than  aaotber, 
ta  axpbua  il  Thai  in  Qtiym's  and  BuUer'a  analogical  acgament^ 
mm  SBm  is  repaaSed  ia  easb  gatia,aad  one  catio  explaina  tbe  other:  the  xiatiB 
of  tba  Aathoc  af  nattafe  to  diffiaatiea  ia  Datura  ia  like  the  latie  of  the 
Amhor  c£  aatara  ta  diftcnlliaa  ia  Scripcn«;  and  ^aiOp  the  ratio  of  God  to 
Shapmamiaaparieaoad  diifaoaatiaa  if  like  the  satis  af  God  ta  the  ktasa 
revealed  difpeniation. — {W.) 
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yMA  it  is  moi  easy  to  say  wlietW  it  be,  or  be  not^  of  any  veiffbt ; 
or  iBstanoes  of  seeniiiig  ainlogies,  whicb  are  leally  of  none.  It  is 
emmgb  to  the  present  purpose  to  obsenre,  that  tbu  raieral  m^ 
of  axgoing  is  evidently  natural,  jsst,  and  ooneiiisiT^.  For  then  is 
no  man  can  make  a  ^estiom  but  that  tke  aun  inll  xiae  to-Btorrow  *, 
aad  be  seen,  vfaere  it  is  seen  at  all,  in  the  figure  of  a  cirdLe,  and 
Doi  in  that  of  a  square. 

HflDoe,  namely  from  analogictil  reasoning,  Oriffen^  has  with 
mngubr  swacity  observed,  thsjt  ie  who  idtevea  w  Seriptun  to 
hoK  ftneeeM  from  him  who  is  tkt  Author  of  NiMwtL,  rnmy  oM 
expect  to  find  tie  ocame  oort  tf  difiemkiet  initouame  frund  in  tbe 
cmutitutwu  ef  Nature,  And  in  a  like  iray  of  veflectioa  it  may  be 
added,  that  ao  who  denies  the  6czi{)tiire  to  have  been  fnat  God 
cpon  acoount  of  these  difficulties,  may,  for  the  TerY  same  reasosi, 
dear  the  world  to  hafu  been  fonDed  by  him.  On  tae  other  hand, 
if  there  be  an  analog  or  iikeniMs  between  that  qrstem  of  things 
«ad  dispensation  of  Providenee,  which  EcTelation  inlbnns  us  Si, 
wad  that  system  of  things  and  dispensation  of  Ptofidenoe  which 
Sxpeoence  together  with  Reason  informs  us  o^  i,e^  the  known 
Q9urse  of  Nature ;  this  is  n  presumption  that  they  bsm  both  tibe 
name  author  and  cause ;  at  least  so  fw  ns  to  aaawer  objections 
jig^uast  the  former's  boaag  ftom  God,  drawn  from  anything  which 
is  naalogicai  or  similar  to  wbnt  is  in  the  latter,  which  is  ae- 
'  red  to  be  from  him ;  fsr  an  Author  of  Nature  is  bene 


crming  our  notioog  of  the  oonstitndon  and  goveoimeDt  of 
the  world  upon  reasoning,  without  foundation  for  the  principles 
winch  we  amume,  whether  from  the  attziJwtes  of  God,  or  anything 
^Im,  is  building  a  wetld  upon  hjrpotheiis^  like  Des  Oaztea.  Form- 
ing oar  notioDa  upon  reasoning  from  principles  which  are  certain, 
hSt  applied  to  cases  to  which  we  have  no  ground  to  apply  them 

>  A  uHn  bitnght  into  being  at  uataiily,  and  phved  in  a  desert  idend, 
"  ab— iia  kinnelf  to  de^Mor  when  he  ftnt  nnr  the  em  wt  end  the 
I  en;  for  be  eoald  hevo  ao  czpeelation  that  ovet  tbe  day  weald  be 
Bat  be  is  tnaupoited  with  |oy  whm  be  Mia  bebelds  tbe  fMoM 
[iiy  m  tbe  eeetyaad  tbe  heeveas  and  tte  earth  HiadBaled  ea 
befan.  fle  egaia  ne«a  tbe  dediaiiig  sea  with  ajfwbienw,  yet  net  witbeat 
heps;  tbe  seeoad  n%ht  ii  kei  dional  thaa  ibe  fint,  bat  itia  very  aaeem- 
fccteU^  owing  to  tbe  weeVnen  of  tbe  probafailitf  frotoed  byene  fiiroeiablo 
OMtaace.  Aj  tbe  iastanoM  grew  BMce  aoiBemi^  the  probability  beeoaes 
atzoQger  and  stronger;,  yet  it  may  be  %ueitioiied  whether  a  man  ia  these 
dicaflutuioei  would  eyer  arrire  at  so  l^gh  a  degree  of  mool  certainty  in  this 
matter  ai  we  ezperienoe^  who  know  not  only  that  tbe  ton  has  riiea  erery 
day  iinee  we  began  to  exist,  but  also  that  the  aame  phenomenon  bat  happened 
legnbuly  for  more  iban  ^tb  thooeand  yean,  without  fiuling  in  a  «ngle 
iBBtanee. — BeoUU  o%  Tru^    {Ed.) 

we^lsMr  Sliyvt,  rtArm  mmiwt^^m^^mfS,.    PhilecaL  p.  £3.  Sd.Oant. 
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(like  those  who  explain  the  Btructure  of  the  human  body  and 
the  nature  of  diseases  and  medicines  from  mere  mathematics 
without  sufficient  data)y  is  an  error  much  aldn  to  the  former; 
since  what  is  assumed  in  order  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable, 
is  Hypothesis.  But  ifc  must  be  allowed  just,  to  join  abstract 
reasonings  with  the  observation  of  facts,  and  argue  from  such 
facts  as  are  known  to  others  that  are  like  them ;  from  that  part 
of  the  divine  government  over  intelligent  creatures  which  comes 
under  our  view,  to  that  larger  and  more  ^^eneral  government  over 
them  which  is  beyond  it;  and  from  what  is  present  to  collect  what 
is  likely,  credible^  or  not  incredible,  will  be  hereafter. 

This  method,  tnen,  of  concluding  and  determining  being  prac- 
tical, and  what,  if  we  will  act  at  all,  we  cannot  but  act  upon  in 
the  common  pursuits  of  life;  being  evidently  conclusive,  in 
various  degrees,  proportionable  to  the  degree  and  exactness  of 
the  whole  analogy  or  likeness ;  and  having  so  great  authority  for 
its  introduction  into  the  subject  of  religion,  even  revealed  reli- 
gion ;■  my  design  is  to  apply  it  to  that  subject  in  general,  both 
natural  and  revealed :  takmg  for  proved,  that  there  is  an  intelli- 
gent Author  of  Nature,  and  natwral  Qoveznor  of  the  world.  For 
as  there  is  no  presumption  a^ost  this  prior  to  the  proof  of  it,  so 
it  has  been  often  proved  with  accumulated  evidence ;  from  this 
argument  of  analogy  and  final  causes,  from  abstract  reasonings, 
from  the  most  ancient  tradition  and  testimony,  and  frx>m  me 
general  consent  of  mankind.  Nor  does  it  appear,  so  fiir  as  I  can 
find,  to  be  denied  by  the  generality  of  those  who  profess  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  religion. 

As  there  are  some  who,  instead  of  thus  attending  to  what  is  in 
fact  the  constitution  of  Nature,  form  their  notions  of  Qod*s  govern- 
ment upon  hypothesis,  so  there  are  others  who  indulge  themselves 
in  vain  and  idle  speculations  how  the  world  might  possibly  have 
been  framed  otherwise  than  it  is ;  and  upon  supposition  that 
things  might,  in  imagining  that  thev  should,  have  been  disposed 
and  carri^  on  after  a  better  model  than  what  appears  in  the 
present  disposition  and  conduct  of  them.  Suppose  now  a  person 
of  such  a  turn  of  mind  to  go  on  with  his  reveries  till  he  had  at 
length  fixed  upon  some  particular  plan  of  Nature  as  appearing  to 
him  the  best.  One  shall  scarce  be  thought  guilty  of  detractioii 
against  human  understanding,  if  one  shoiud  say,  even  beforehand, 
that  the  plan  which  this  speculative  person  would  fix  upon, 
though  he  were  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men,  probably  would 
not  be  the  veiy  best,  even  according  to  his  own  notions  of  beat; 
whether  he  thought  that  to  be  so  which  afiTorded  occasions  and 
motives  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  virtue,  or  which  was 
productive  of  the  greatest  happiness,  or  that  tnese  two  were 
necessarily  connected,  and  run  up  into  one  and  the  same  plan. 
However,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  once  for  all,  to  see  what  would  be 
the  amount  of  these  emendations  and  imaginary  improvements 
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upon  the  Bystem  of  Nature,  or  how  far  the^  would  mislead  us. 
And  it  Beems  there  could  be  no  stopping  till  we  came  to  some 
such  conclusionfl  as  these:  that  all  creatures  should  at  first  be 
made  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  thejr  were  capable  of  ever  being ; 
that  nothing,  to  be  sure,  of  hazard  or  danger  should  be  put  upon 
them  to  do— some  indolent  persons  would  perhaps  think  nothmg 
at  all— or,  certainly,  that  effectual  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
should,  whether  necessarily  or  not,  yet  eventually  and  in  fact, 
always  do  what  was  right  and  most  conducive  to  happiness,  which 
would  be  thought  easy  for  infinite  power  to  effect,  either  by  not 
giving  them  any  principles  which  would  endanger  their  going 
wrong,  or  by  laymg  the  right  motive  of  action  in  every  instance 
before  their  minds  continually  in  so  strong  a  manner  as  would 
never  fail  of  inducing  them  to  act  conformably  to  it :  and  that 
the  whole  method  of  government  by  punishments  should  be 
rejected  as  absurd ;  as  an  awkward  roundabout  method  of  car- 
lyins  things  on;  nay,  as  contrary  to  a  principal  purpose  for 
whidi  it  would  be  supposed  creatures  were  made,  namely,  hap- 
piness. 

Now,  without  coxisidering  what  is  to  be  said  in  particular  to  the 
several  parts  of  this  train  of  folly  and  extravagance,  what  has 
been  above  intimated  is  a  full  direct  general  answer  to  it,  namely, 
that  we  may  see  beforehand  that  we  have  not  faculties  for  this 
kind  of  speculation.  For  though  it  be  admitted  that,  from  the 
first  principles  of  our  nature,  we  unavoidably  judge  or  determine 
some  ends  to  be  absolutely  in  themselves  preferable  to  others,  and 
that  the  ends  now  mentioned,  or  if  they  run  up  into  one,  that 
this  one  is  absolutely  the  best,  and  consequently  that  we  must 
Gonclude  the  ultimate  end  designed  in  the  constitution  of  Nature 
and  conduct  of  Providence  is  the  most  virtue  and  happiness  pos- 
flible ;  yet  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  judge  what  particular 
disposition  of  things  would  be  most  friendly  and  assistant  to 
virtue ;  or  what  means  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  produce 
the  most  happiness  in  a  system  of  such  extent  as  our  own  world 
may  be,  tiJdng  in  all  that  is  past  and  to  come,  though  we  should 
suppose  it  detached  from  the  whole  of  things.  Indeed  we  are  so 
far  from  being  able  to  judge  of  this,  that  we  are  not  judges  what 
may  be  the  necessary  means  of  raising  and  conducting  one  person 
to  the  highest  perfection  and  happiness  of  his  nature.  Nay,  even 
in  the  little  attkirs  of  the  present  life,  we  find  men  of  different 
educations  and  ranks  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  conduct  of 
each  other.  Our  whole  nature  leads  us  to  ascribe  all  moral  per- 
fection to  God,  and  to  deny  all  imperfection  of  him.  And  this 
will  for  ever  be  a  practical  proof  of  his  moral  character,  to  such  as 
will  consider  what  a  practical  proof  is ;  because  it  is  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  in  us.  And  frt>m  hence  we  conclude,  that 
virtue  must  be  the  happiness,  and  vice  the  misery,  of  every 
creature ;  and  that  regiuarity  and  order  and  right  cannot  but 
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fiaftUj  in  a  tuurene  under  hit  gtPfvnmnL  Bitl  w«  mn 
uk  BO  aoit  judgM  vhat  m  Ike  Bccenaiy  Beans  of  accompliskBig 
Ihiaend. 

Lei  m  thei^  inetead  of  Ikat  idle  and  not  Teiy  mnoeent  emjUof- 
menl  of  foinun;  hnaginaxy  models  of  a  world,  and  gchemes  of 
gorerniDg  h^  t«n  o«r  Ikoughls  to  wkai  we  experience  to  be  the 
eeaduct  of  Nature  witk  retyped  to  intelligent  creatures ;  wbidi 
may  be  reeolved  into  genexal  laws  or  mlee  of  administratioa)  m 
the  sane  way  as  many  of  the  laws  of  Nature  respeotinff  inani- 
mate mattes  may  be  collected  from  expevimeats.  And  let  us 
compare  tke  known  oonstitutioa  and  eoene  of  things  with  wh«t 
is  said  to  be  the  moral  system  of  Nature,  the  acknowkt^ed  dis- 
pensations of  ProvideBce,  or  that  government  which  we  nnd  our* 
selres  under,  with  what  religion  teaches  us  to  belieTO  and  expect, 
and  see  whether  th^  are  not  analogous  and  of  a  piece.  And 
upon  such  a  compansoa  it  will^  I  tlmik,  be  found  that  they  are 
Tory  much  so ;  that  both  may  be  traced  up  to  the  same  general 
laws,  and  resolTcd  into  the  same  principles  of  diyine  conduct. 

The  analogy  here  proposed  to  be  considered  is  of  pretty  large 
extent,  and  consbts  of  several  parts;  in  some  more,  in  others  less 
exact  In  some  few  instances  perhaps  it  may  amount  to  a  real 
practical  proof;  in  others  not  so.  Yet  in  these  it  is  a  confirmatien 
of  what  IS  proved  otherwise.  It  will  undeniably  show,  what  too 
many  want  to  have  shown  them,  that  the  system  of  Relision,  both 
natiural  and  revealed,  considered  only  as  a  system,  and  prior  t» 
the  proof  of  it,  is  not  a  subject  of  ridicule^  imkts  that  of  Nature 
be  so  too.  And  it  will  aflbrd  an  answer  to  almost  all  objections 
against  the  system  both  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion ;  thougk 
not  perhaps  an  answer  in  so  great  a  degree,  yet  in  a  very  consider- 
able  degree  an  answer  to  the  objections  against  the  evkience  of  it ;. 
for  objections  against  a  proof,  and  objections  against  what  is  said 
to  be  proved,  the  reader  will  observe  are  different  things. 

Now  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  implied  in  the  notienr 
of  religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity,  contains  in  it — that 
mankind  is  appointed  to  live  in  a  future  state  ^;  tiiat  there  treaty 
one  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished';  rewarded  or  punished  re- 

rtively  for  all  that  behaviour  here,  which  we  comprehend  under 
words  virtuous  or  vicious,  morally  good  or  evil' ;  that  our  pre- 
sent life  is  a  probation,  a  state  of  trm^,  and  of  dtseipline',far 
that  future  one;  notwithstanding  the  objections^  which  men  may 
fancy  they  have,  from  notions  of  Necessity,  against  there  being 
any  such  moral  |)lan  as  this  at  all*;  and  whatever  objections  ma^ 
^;»pear  to  lie  against  the  wisdom*  and  goodness  of  it,  as  it  stands 
so  im|>erfectly  made  known  to  us  at  piwent';  that  this  world 
being  in  a  state  of  apostasy  and  wickednessy  and  consequently  of 
ruin,  and  the  sense  both  of  their  condition  and  duty  being  greatly 

^  Ch.  i        *  a.  il        »  Ch.  ill.       •  Ck  rr.       •  Ch.  r.       •  Oh.  vi 
^  Ch.rit 
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corrupted  amongst  men,  this  gave  occasion  for  an  additional 
dispensation  of  Providence  of  the  utmost  importance*;  proyed 
by  miracles* ;  but  containing  in  it  many  things  appearing  to  us 
strange,  and  not  to  have  been  expected';  a  dispensation  of  P^vi- 
dence,  which  is  a  scheme  or  system  of  things^ ;  carried  on  bj  the 
mediation  of  a  divine  person,  the  Messii^,  in  order  to  the  recovery 
of  the  world* ;  yet  not  revealed  to  all  men,  nor  proved  with  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  to  all  those  to  whom  it  is  revealed ; 
but  only  to  such  a  part  of  mankind,  and  with  such  particular 
evidence,  as  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d  thought  fit  *.  The  design  then 
of  the  following  Treatise  ^  will  be  to  wow  that  the  sevenJ  parts 
pirincipally  objected  against  in  this  moral  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, including  its  scheme,  its  publication,  and  the  proof  which 
God  has  afforded  us  of  its  truth ;  that  the  particular  parts  princi- 
pally objected  against  in  this  whole  dispensation,  are  analogous  to 
what  is  experienced  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature,  or 
Providence ;  that  the  chief  objections  themselves  which  are 
alleged  against  the  former,  are  no  other  than  what  may  be  alleged 
with  like  justness  against  the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in  fact 
to  be  inconclusive ;  and  that  this  arfl;imient  m>m  analogy  is  iir 
general  unanswerable,  and  undoubtedly  of  weight  on  the  side  of 
religion  >,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  may  seem  to  lie 
against  it,  and  the  real  ground  which  there  may  be  for  difference 
of  opinion,  as  to  the  particular  degree  of  weight  which  is  to  be 
laid  upon  it.  This  is  a  general  account  of  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  following  Treatise.  And  I  shall  begin  it  with  that  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  of  all  our  fears — all  our 
hopes  and  fears,  which  are  of  any  consideration — I  mean  a  Future 

>  Part  II.  cb.  i.  «  Ch.  ii.  »  Ch.  iii.         «  Ch.  W.         »  Ch.  v. 

•  Ch.  vi.  vii. 

*  I  know  no  anihor  who  has  made  a  more  just  and  happy  use  of  analogical 
reasoning  than  Bishop  Batler,  in  his  "Analogy  of  Religion."  In  that  excellent 
work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the  truths  of  religion  upon  analogy 
ai  their  proper  evidence.  He  only  makes  use  of  analogy  to  answer  objections 
against  them.  When  objections  are  made  against  the  truths  of  religion,  which 
may  be  made  with  equal  strength  against  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
course  of  nature,  luch  objections  can  have  no  weight — Dr.  Reid. 

•  Ch.  viii. 
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PART  I. 

OF   NATUKAL   BELIGION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF    A    FUTURE    LIFE. 

Stbakoe  difficulties  have  been  raised  by  some  concerning 
personal  identity,  or  the  sameness  of  living  agents,  implied 
in  the  notion  of  our  existing  now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any 
two  successive  moments;  which,  whoever  thinks  it  worth 
while,  may  see  considered  in  the  first  Dissertation  at  the 
end  of  this  Treatise.  But  without  regard  to  any  of  them 
here,  let  us  consider  what  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  the 
several  changes  which  we  have  undei^gone,  and  those  which 
we  know  we  may  undergo  without  being  destroyed,  suggest, 
as  to  the  effect  which  death  may,  pr  may  not,  have  upon 
us ;  and  whether  it  be  not  from  thence  probable,  that  we 
mav  survive  this  change,  and  enst  in  a  ftiture  state  of  life 
and  perception. 

I.  From  our  being  bom  into  the  present  world  in  the 
helpless  imperfect  state  of  infancy,  and  having  arrived  from 
thence  to  mature  age,  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  na- 
ture in  our  own  species,  that  the  same  creatures,  the  same 
individuals,  should  exist  in  degrees  of  life  and  perception, 
with  capacities  of  action,  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  in  one 
period  of  their  being,  greatly  different  from  those  appointed 
them  in  another  period  of  it  And  in  other  creatures  the 
same  law  holds.  For  the  difference  of  their  capacities  and 
states  of  life  at  their  birth  (to  go  no  higher)  and  in  maturity : 
the  change  of  worms  into  flies,  and  the  vast  enlaraement  of 
their  locomotive  powers  by  such  change ;  and  birds  and  in 
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sects  bui*sting  the  shell  of  their  habitation,  and  by  this 
means  entering  into  a  new  world,  furnished  with  new  ac- 
commodations for  them,  and  finding  a  new  sphere  of  action 
assigned  them;  these  are  instances  of  this  general  law  of 
nature.  Thus  ^l  the  various  and  wonderful  transformations 
of  animals  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here.  But 
the  states  of  life  in  which  we  ourselves  existed  formerly  in 
the  womb  and  in  our  infancy,  are  almost  as  different  from 
our  present  in  mature  age,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any 
two  states  or  degrees  of  life  can  be.  Therefore  that  we  are 
to  exist  hereafter,  in  a  state  as  diflferent  (suppose)  from  our 
present,  as  this  is  from  our  former,  is  but  according  to  the 
analogy  of  nature ;  according  to  a  natural  order  or  appoint- 
ment, of  the  very  same  kind  with  what  we  have  already  ex- 
perienced. 

II.  We  know  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  action,  of 
happiness  and  misery;  for  we  are  conscious  of  acting,  of 
eiyoying  pleasure  and  suffering  pain.  Now  that  we  have 
these  powers  and  opacities  before  death,  is  a  presumption 
that  we  shall  retain  them  thiough  and  after  dea& ;  indeed  a 
probability  of  it  abundantly  sufficient  to  act  upon,  unless 
there  be  some  positive  reason  to  think  that  death  is  the 
destruction  of  those  living  powers:  because  there  is  in  evezy 
case  a  probability,  that  all  things  will  continue  as  we  ezpe- 
lience  they  are,  in  all  respects,  except  those  in  which  we 
have  some  reason  to  think  they  will  be  altered.  This  is 
thai  kind  ^  of  presumption  or  probability  from  analogy,  ex- 
pfessed  in  tiie  very  word  cofUimumee,  wluch  seems  our  only 
natural  reason  for  believing  the  course  of  the  world  will 
continue  to-morrow,  as  it  has  done  so  fsu-  as  our  experience 
or  knowledge  of  history  can  cany  ns  back.  Nay,  it  seems 
our  only  reason  for  believing,  that  any  one  substance  now 
ousting  will  continue  to  exist  a  moment  longer;  the  self- 
existent  substance  only  excepted.  Thus,  if  men  were  aa- 
sund  thai  the  unknown  event,  death,  was  not  the  destruction 
«f  our  Realties  of  peroeptioii  and  of  action,  there  would 
he  no  apprehensioa  that  a&y  other  power  or  event,  uncon- 
2i0cted  with  this  of  death,  would  destroy  these  £umltie8  just 
at  the  instant  of  each  creatoie^s  death ;  and  therefore  no 

*  I  my  hind  of  jmramption  or  probability ;  fiur  I  do  not  mean  to  afirm 
'fta*  tharo  n  tiie  laaw  degrn  of  oeaTktioB,  that  aw  lifing  foiMia  will 
tin*  after  4a«A,  at  tbam  it  tbas  oar  adbttanaei  wilL 
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doubt  but  tbut  they  would  remain  after  it ;  which  shows  the 
hi^  probabili^  that  our  living  powers  will  continue  after 
death,  unless  taeie  be  some  gixrand  to  thmk  that  death  is 
their  destruction  K  For,  if  it  would  be  in  a  manner  certain 
that  we  should  survive  death,  provided  it  were  certain  that 
death  would  not  be  our  destruction,  it  must  be  highly  pro- 
bable we  shall  surrive  it,  if  there  be  no  ground  to  think 
death  will  be  our  destruction. 

Now,  though  I  tiiink  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  prior 
to  the  natural  and  moral  proofs  of  a  future  life  commonly 
insisted  upon,  there  would  arise  a  general  confused  suspi- 
cion, that  in  the  great  shock  and  alteration  whidi  we  shall 
undergo  by  death,  we,  t.  a.,  our  living  powers,  might  be 
wfaoUy  destioyed ;  yet  even  prior  to  ^ose  proofs,  there  is 
really  no  particular  distinct  ground  or  reason  £ar  this  i^pre- 
benaion  at  all,  so  ftr  as  I  can  find.  If  there  be,  it  must 
arise  either  from  dte  namm  €f  ihs  iking,  or  from  the  analoff^ 
^  no^iirtf.' 

But  we  cannot  aigue  from  iiu  namm  of  As  tkrng,  that 
death  is  the  destruction  of  living  agents,  because  we  know 
not  at  all  what  death  is  in  it^;  but  only  some  of  its 
efiecta,  such  as  the  dissolution  of  flesh,  skm,  and  bones. 
And  these  effects  do  in  no  wise  appear  to  imply  the  destme- 
tion  of  a  living  agent  And  beades,  as  we  wee  greatly  in 
the  dark,  vEpoa  what  the  exercise  of  our  living  powers  de- 
penda,  ao  we  are  wholly  ignorant  what  the  powers  them* 
selves  depend  upon;  the  powers  themselves  as  distin* 
guiahed,  not  only  from  their  actual  esardse,  but  also  from 
the  present  eapacify  of  exerciang  them,  and  as  opposed  to 
their  destruction;  lor  sle^,  or  however  a  swoon,  shows  us, 
not  only  that  these  powen  exist  when  they  aie  not  exercised, 
as  ^Bke  passive  power  of  motion  does  in  jnanmritfl  matter; 


>  JDameUom  af  Uwmg  pomn  k  a  naaner  •£  czpsMmn  OBtTviiahly 
aB&bigiioiii;  and  may  tignify  eitber  the  deth-uetion  <if  a  living  heimg^Mtm 
UUU  ike  jaai«  living  being  ehaU  he  incapable  qf  ever  perceiving  cr  acting 
agmki  aiaii;  or  UU deetrmtion  qffk^te  vmnu and  inttirwmenta  by  uhiA  it 
iempMe  tf  ite  prumi  Mfk,  efiUfmetd  dale  ej  peneptiom  and  ^aetiem, 
WmhodwmimikbhmmmmB.  Whn  it  ii  wed  sa  the  hMa^  the  epithat 
prmeml  it  addad.  Tht  Ibm  of  a  man*!  qro  is  a  itntneidm  of  living  poipen 
B  die  latter  lenie.  Bat  we  haye  no  naaoa  to  think  the  dertnution  of  Ufing 
fBwett,  in  the  fmner  eeaee,  to  lie  poenble.  We  have  no  more  reason  to 
ifcinkntahMrMiiiiwirii  itvli«  powsts*  aivr  lens  thm  dviiv  its  whole 
lo  Mann  that  a  atKM  4«nr  aefoins  ihflBi 
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but  shows  also  that  they  exist  when  there  is  no  present 
capacity  of  exercising  them ;  or  that  the  capacities  of  exer- 
cising them  for  the  present,  as  well  as  the  actual  exercise  of 
them,  may  be  suspended,  and  yet  the  powers  themselves 
remain  undestroyed.  Since  then  we  know  not  at  aU  upon 
what  the  existence  of  our  living  powers  depends,  this  shows 
further,  there  can  no  probability  be  collected  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  that  death  will  be  their  destruction ;  because 
their  existence  may  depend  upon  somewhat  in  no  degree 
affected  by  death ;  upon  somewhat  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  this  king  of  terrors.  So  that  there  is  nothing  more 
certain,  than  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  shows  us  no  con- 
nection between  death  and  the  destruction  of  living  agents. 
Nor  can  we  find  anything  throughout  the  whole  analogy  of 
nature^  to  afford  us  even  the  slightest  presumption,  &at 
animals  ever  lose  their  Hving  powers;  much  less  if  it 
were  possible  that  they  lose  them  by  death ;  for  we  have  no 
faculties  wherewith  to  trace  any  beyond  or  through  it,  so  as 
to  see  what  becomes  of  them.  This  event  removes  them 
from  our  view.  It  destroys  the  sendble  proof,  which  we  had 
before  their  death,  of  their  being  possessed  of  living  powers, 
but  does  not  appear  to  afford  the  least  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are,  then,  or  by  that  event,  deprived  of  them. 

And  our  Imowing  that  they  were  possessed  of  these 
powers,  up  to  the  veiy  period  to  which  we  have  faculties 
capable  of  tracing  them,  is  itself  a  probability  of  their  re- 
taining them  beyond  it.  And  this  is  confirmeid,  and  a  sen- 
sible credibility  is  given  to  it,  by  observing  the  veiy  great 
and  astonishing  changes  which  we  have  experienced;  so 
great,  that  owe  existence  in  another  state  of  hfe,  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  will  be  but  according  to  a  mediod  of 
providential  conduct,  the  hke  to  which  has  been  already 
exercised  even  with  regard  to  ourselves;  according  to  a 
course  of  nature,*  the  like  to  which  we  have  already  gone 
through. 

However,  as  one  cannot  but  be  greatly  sensible,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  silence  imagination  enough  to  make  the 
voice  of  reason  even  distinctly  heard  in  this  ca^e ;  as  we  are 
accustomed,  frt>m  our  youth  up,  to  indulge  that  forward, 
delusive  faculty^;  ever  obtruding  beyond  its  sphere;   of 

^  Then  ib  do  inbject  <m  which  donbta  and  difficaltiai  may  not  be  started 
t>y  ingenioQi  and  diipntatioasmen;  and,  therefoni  from  the  nomber  of  their 
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some  assistance  indeed  to  apprehension,  but  the  author  of 
all  error :  as  Yte  plainly  lose  ourselves  in  gross  and  crude 
conceptions  of  things,  taking  for  granted  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  what  indeed  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of:  it 
may  be  proper  to  consider  the  imaginary  presumptions,  that 
death  will  be  our  destruction  arising  from  these  kinds  of 
early  and  lasting  prejudices ;  and  to  show  how  litUe  they 
can  really  amount  to,  even  though  we  cannot  wholly  divest 
ourselves  of  them.    And, 

I.  All  presumption  of  death*s  being  the  destruction  of 
living  beings  must  go  upon  supposition  that  they  are  com- 
pounded and  so  discerptible  ^  But  since  consciousness  is 
a  single  and  indivisible  power,  it  should  seem  that  the  subject 
in  which  it  resides  must  be  so  too.  For  were  the  motion  of 
any  particle  of  matter  absolutely  one  and  indivisible,  so  as 
that  it  should  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose  part  of  this 
motion  to  exist,  and  part  not  to  exist,  t.  0.,  part  of  this  matter 
to  move  and  part  to  be  at  rest,  then  its  power  of  motion 
would  be  indivisible ;  and  so  also  would  the  subject  in  which 
the  power  inheres,  namely,  the  particle  of  matter:  for  if 
this  could  be  divided  into  two,  one  part  might  be  moved 
and  the  other  at  rest,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition*. 
In  like  manner  it  has  been  argued^  and,  for  anything  ap* 
pearing  to  the  contraiy,  justly,  that  since  the  perception  or 

objectioni,  and  the  length  of  the  controyenj  to  which  they  give  oecasioD,  we 
cumot  in  any  eaao  conchide  that  the  original  eridenoe  if  weak,  or  eren  that 
H  ii  not  obviona  and  itriking.  Were  we  to  presome  that  ererf  principle  is 
dnbioni  againat  which  ipnnoof  objections  may  be  contrived,  we  should  be 
quickly  led  into  nnlTena!  scepticism.  The  two  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity 
of  speeulatiTo  men  has  been  most  commonly  employed,  are  d<^gmaticid  asser- 
tions of  doubtful  opinions,  and  tubtU  cavils  against  certain  tnUht. — OerartC» 
DimrtoHons,  u.  4,    {Sd.) 

'  There  are  three  distinct  quesUons  relating  to  a  future  life  here  consi- 
dered. Whether  death  be  the  destruction  of  living  agenU;  if  not,  whether 
it  be  the  deitruction  of  their  prmiU  powen  of  reflection,  as  it  certainly  is 
the  destruction  of  thtai  preient  powers  of  sensation ;  and,  if  not,  whether  it  be 
the  snipeniion,  or  diieontinuance  of  the  exercise,  of  these  preeent  reflecting 
powers.  Now,  if  then  be  no  reaeon  to  belioTe  the  last,  there  will  be,  if  that 
were  possible,  leas  for  the  next,  and  less  still  for  the  first — JSd, 

*  The  aboTO  aigument  may  be  thus  stated :  "  If  we  could  be  divided,  each 
separate  pert  of  us  would  ute  the  power  of  consciousness  in  itself;  and 
there  would  follow  separate  consciousnesses,  which  is  contrary  to  our 
hypothesis.  We^  therefore,  the  liTing  beings  that  we  call  ourselTes,  are 
indiTisible."— <D.) 

*  See  Dr.  Clariie*s  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  the  defisnces  of  it* 
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conscioiisness,  which  we  have  of  our  own  existence,  is  indi- 
Tisible,  so  as  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  one  part  of 
it  should  be  here  and  the  other  there  S  the  peiceptrre 
power,  or  the  power  of  consciousness,  is  indivisible  too^ 
and  consequentiy  the  subject  in  which  it  resides,  t.  «.,  the 
conscioas  Being.  Now  upon  supposition  that  the  living  agent 
which  each  man  calls  hims^,  is  thus  a  sin^e  being,  there 
is  at  least  no  more  difficulty  in  ecmceiving  than  in  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  a  compound,  and  of  which  there  is  the  fn>oi 
now  mentioned ;  it  follows,  that  our  organixed  bodies  are  no 
more  ourselves,  or  part  of  ourselves,  than  ai^  other  matter 
around  us.  And  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  how  matter,  which 
is  no  part  of  ourselves,  may  be  appropriated  to  us  in  the 
manner  which  our  present  bodies  are,  as  how  we  can  re- 
ceive impressions  from,  and  have  power  over,  any  matter. 
It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  we  may  exist  out  of  bodies  as 
in  them ;  that  we  might  have  animated  bodies  of  any  other 
organs  and  senses  wholly  different  from  these  now  given  us,, 
and  that  we  may  hereafter  animate  these  same  or  new 
bodies  variously  modified  and  organized,  as  to  conceive 
how  we  con  animate  such  bodies  as  our  present  And, 
lastly,  the  dissolution  of  all  these  several  organized  bodies, 
supposing  ourselves  to  have  successively  animated  them, 
wovdd  have  no  more  conceivable  tendency  to  destroy  the 
living  beings  oiu^elves,  or  deprive  us  of  living  faculties — ^the 
faculties  of  perception  and  of  action — ^than  the  dissolution 
of  any  foreign  matter,  which  we  are  capable  of  receiving 
impressions  from,  and  making  use  of,  for  the  common  oc- 
casions of  life  *. 
II.  The  simplicity  and  absolute  oneness  of  a  living  agent 

^  That  it  ii  highly  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  mppoie  the  mal  mad*  op 
of  innumerable  consciousnesses,  as  matter  it  necessarily  made  up  of  innu- 
merable parts;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  highly  rsasenable  to  briiere 
the  smt  of  ^onght  to  be  a  simple  sabslance,  such  as  cannot  natinally  be 
divided  and  cnnnbled  into  ptecee,  as  all  matter  is  nttttially  svbject  to  fe«, — 
mutt  of  necessity  be  confesaed.  Consequently,  the  soul  will  not  be  liaUe  to 
be  dissolred  at  the  disedlntion  of  the  h<Miy,aBd  thcfcfere  it  will  natnially  be 
immortal.  AH  this  seems  to  follow,  at  least,  with  the  bifheet  degree  of 
probability,  from  the  single  consideration  of  the  senl  being  endued  with 
seme,  thought,  er  censcionsness. — CtwrM$  Mvidemem,     (Md.) 

*  To  aToid  the  Isllaey  which  all  medee  of  exptewiop  weald  occaekm  whiek 
mToWe  particukr  theories  in  them,.  Butler  is  often  obliged  to  employ  • 
circuitous,  and  apparently  awkward  style,  in  stating  his  axgnmenti.  .  .  • 
Thus  in  his  chapter,  "On  a  Fnture  Life,"  he  doee  no4  speak  of  the  wul  aa 
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cannot  indeed,  fitxm  the  nature  of  Ifae  thing,  be  properiy 
proved  bj  experimental  observations.  But  as  these  /ott  in 
vnih  the  supposition  of  its  unity,  so  they  plainly  lead  us  to 
conclude  certainly,  that  our  gross  oi^ganiiEed  bodies,  with 
which  we  perceive  the  objects  of  sense,  and  with  which  we 
act,  are  no  part  of  ourselves ;  and  therefore  show  us,  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  their  destruction  to  be  ours, 
even  without  detennining  whether  our  Hving  substances  be 
material  or  immaterial.  For  we  see  by  experience,  that  men 
may  lose  their  limbs,  their  (Migans  of  sense,  and  even  the 
greatest  part  of  these  bodies,  and  yet  remain  the  same  living 
agents.  And  persons  can  trace  up  the  existence  of  them- 
selves to  a  time,  when  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  was  ex- 
tremely  small,  in  comparison  of  indiat  it  is  in  mature  age ; 
md  we  cannot  but  thmk  that  they  might  then  have  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  that  small  body,  and  yet  have  remained 
the  same  living  agents ;  as  they  may  now  lose  great  part  of 
their  present  body  and  remain  so.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in  a  constant  flux,  firom  ^t 
never-ceasing  attrition,  which  there  is  in  every  part  of  them. 
Now  things  of  this  kind  unavoidably  teach  us  to  distinguish 
between  these  living  agents  ourselves  and  large  quantities 
of  matter,  in  which  we  are  veiy  nearlv  interested,  since 
these  may  be  alienated,  and  actually  are  m  a  daily  course  of 
successicm,  and  changing  their  owners;  whilst  we  are 
asstffed  that  each  living  agent  remains  one  and  the  same 
permanent  being '.  And  this  general  observation  leads  us 
,on  to  the  following  ones. 

Firtt.  That  we  have  no  way  of  determining  by  experience, 
what  is  the  certain  bulk  of  tiie  living  being  each  man  calls 
himself;  and  yet,  till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  larger  in 
bulk  than  the  solid  elementary  particles  of  matter,  which 

an  imniatcrial  or  natoniily  iroBortel  principle,  iiDee  bis  objeet  ia  to  eoipkj 
neh  vgaincnto  m  wonld  be  condiuiTe,  whatever  theory  of  the  seal  be  main- 
taued;  appealing  limplj  to  rach  fiicto  as  are  signs  of  its  postbumoua 
existence,  whateTer  may  be  its  Dature.  Hence  his  nse  of  snch  expressions 
as  "ftcnlties  of  perception  and  action,"  "liring  powers,"  "  living  agents,** 
"the  living  being  each  man  calls  himself*  Ac,  which,  to  be  }«%  estimted, 
anBt  be  regarded  aa  ezdoaiona  of  any  particnlar  theory  oooceming  the  seal; 
80  aa  to  leave  the  qocttion  of  a  future  life,  as  there  entered  into,  purely  a 
qnestion  of  fiu:t. — Prrfaee  to  HavipdiK*t  Euay  on  iU  PhUoiophicat 
Mviitneu  qf  CkrigUanxly.  {Ed.) 
'  See  Dissertation  I. 
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there  is  no  ground  to  think  any  natoral  power  can  dissolve, 
there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to  tlrnik  death  to  be  the  dissolu- 
tion of  it,  of  the  living  being,  even  though  it  should  not  be 
absolutely  indiscerptible. 

Secondly,  From  our  being  so  nearly  related  to  and  in- 
terested in  certain  systems  of  matter,  suppose  our  flesh  and 
bones,  and  afterwards  ceasing  to  be  at  all  related  to  them, 
the  living  agents  ourselves  remtuning  all  this  while  unde- 
stroyed  notwithstanding  such  alienation,  and  consequently 
these  systems  of  matter  not  being  ourselves;  it  follows 
further,  that  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude  any  other,  sup- 
pose vitemal  systems  of  matter,  to  be  the  living  agents  our- 
selves; because  we  can  have  no  ground  to  conclude  this, 
but  from  our  relation  to  and  interest  in  such  other  systems 
of  matter ;  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
what  befalls  those  systems  of  matter  at  death  to  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  living  agents.  We  have  already  several 
times  over  lost  a  great  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  owe 
body,  according  to  certain  common  established  laws  of 
nature;  yet  we  remain  the  same  Uving  agents:  when  we 
shall  lose  as  great  a  part,  or  the  whole,  by  another  common 
established  law  of  nature,  death,  why  may  we  not  also  re- 
main the  same?  That  the  alienation  has  been  gradual  in 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  will  be  more  at  once,  does  not 
prove  anything  to  the  contraiy.  We  have  passed  unde- 
stroyed  through  those  many  and  great  revolutions  of  matter, 
so  peculiarly  appropriated  to  us  ourselves ;  why  should  we 
imagine  death  will  be  so  fatal  to  us  ?  Nor  can  it  be  ob- 
jected, that  what  is  thus  sdienated  or  lost,  is  no  part  of  our 
original  solid  body,  but  only  adventitious  matter ;  because 
we  may  lose  entire  limbs,  which  must  have  contained  many 
solid  parts  and  vessels  of  the  original  body ;  or  if  this  be 
not  admitted,  we  have  no  proof  that  any  of  these  solid  parts 
are  dissolved  or  alienated  by  death.  Though,  by  the  way, 
we  are  veiy  nearly  related  to  that  extraneous  or  adventitious 
matter,  whilst  it  continues  united  to,  and  distending  the 
several  parts  of  our  soDd  body.  But  after  all,  the  relation 
a  person  bears  to  those  parts  of  his  body,  to  which  he  b  the 
most  nearly  related ;  what  does  it  appear  to  amount  to  but 
this,  that  tiie  living  agent,  and  those  parts  of  the  body 
mutually  afifect  each  other?  And  the  same  thing,  the  same 
thing  in  kind  though  not  in  degree,  may  be  said  of  aU 
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foreign  matter,  which  gives  us  ideas,  and  which  we  have  any 
power  over.  From  these  observations  the  whole  ground  of 
the  imagination  is  removed,  that  the  dissolution  of  any 
matter  is  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent,  from  the  interest 
he  once  had  in  such  matter. 

Thirdly.  If  we  consider  our  body  somewhat  more  dis- 
tinctly, as  made  up  of  organs  and  instruments  of  percep- 
tion and  of  motion,  it  will  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Thus  the  common  optical  experiments  show,  and  even  the 
observation  how  sig^t  is  assisted  by  glasses  shows,  that  we 
see  with  our  eyes  in  the  same  sense  as  we  see  with  glasses. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  see  with  tibem  in 
any  other  sense ;  any  other,  I  mean,  which  would  lead  us 
to  think  the  eye  itself  a  percipient.  The  like  is  to  be  said 
of  hearing ;  and  our  feeling  distant  solid  matter  by  means 
of  somewhat  in  our  hand  seems  an  instance  of  the  like 
kind,  as  to  the  subject  we  are  considering.  All  these  are 
instances  of  foreign  matter,  or  such  as  is  no  part  of  our 
body  being  instrumental  in  preparing  objects  for,  and  con- 
veying them  to,  the  perceiving  power,  in  a  manner  similar 
or  like  to  the  manner  in  which  our  organs  of  sense  prepare 
and  convey  them.  Both  are  in  a  like  way  instruments  of 
our  receiving  such  ideas  from  external  objects,  as  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature  appointed  those  external  objects  to  be  the 
occasions  of  exciting  in  us.  However,  glasses  are  evidently 
instances  of  this ;  namely,  of  matt^  which  is  no  part  of  our 
body  preparing  objects  for,  and  conveying  them  towards  the 
perceiving  power,  in  like  manner  as  our  bodily  organs  do. 
And  if  we  see  with  our  eyes  only  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  do  with  glasses,  the  like  may  justlv  be  concluded,  from 
analogy,  of  all  other  senses.  It  is  not  mtended  by  anything 
here  said,  to  affirm  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  vision,  or  of 
perception  by  any  other  of  our  senses,  can  be  traced  through 
all  its  steps,  quite  up  to  the  living  power  of  seeing  or  per- 
ceiving ;  but  that  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  by  experimental 
observations,  so  far  it  appears  that  our  organs  of  sense  pre- 
pare and  convey  on  objects,  in  order  to  their  being  per- 
ceived in  like  manner  as  foreign  matter  does,  without 
affording  any  shadow  of  appearance  that  they  themselves 
perceive.  And  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  our  organs 
of  sense  percipients  is  confirmed  by  instances  of  persons 
losing  some  of  them,  the  living  beings  themselves,  their 
former  occupiers,  remaining  imimpaired.    It  is  confirmed 
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also  by  the  experience  of  dreams ;  hj  which  we  find  we  are 
at  present  possessed  of  a  latent,  and  what  would  otherwise 
be  an  imimagined  unknown  power  of  perceiving  sensible 
objects,  in  as  strong  and  lively  a  manner  without  our  external 
organs  of  sense  as  with  them. 

So  also  with  regard  to  our  power  of  moving,  or  directing 
motion  by  will  and  choice ;  upon  the  destmction  of  a  fimb, 
this  active  power  remains,  ss  it  evidently  seems,  unlessened; 
so  as  that  the  living  being  who  has  sufPered  this  loss, 
would  be  capable  of  moving  as  before,  if  it  had  another 
limb  to  move  with.  It  can  walk  by  the  help  of' an  artificial 
leg ;  jnst  as  it  can  make  use  of  a  pole  or  a  lever,  to  reach 
towards  itself  and  to  move  things,  beyond  the  length  and 
the  power  of  its  natural  arm ;  and  this  last  it  does  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  reaches  and  moves,  with  its  natural  ann, 
flings  nearer  and  of  less  wei^t  Nor  is  there  so  much  as 
any  appearance  of  our  limbs  being  endued  with  a  power 
of  moving  or  directing  themselves;  though  they  are  adapted, 
like  the  several  parts  of  a  machine,  to  be  ihe  instruments 
of  motion  to  eadi  other,  and  some  parts  of  the  same  limb 
to  be  instruments  of  motion  to  other  parts  of  it 

Thus  a  man  determines,  that  he  wUl  look  at  such  an  ob- 
ject through  a  microscope ;  or  being  lame,  suppose,  that  he 
will  walk  to  such  a  place  with  a  staff  a  week  hence.  His 
eyes  and  his  feet  no  more  determine  in  these  cases,  than 
the  microscope  and  the  staff.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to 
think  they  any  more  put  the  determination  in  practice ;  or 
that  his  eyes  are  the  seers  or  his  feet  the  movers,  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  microscope  and  the  staff  are.  Upon 
the  whole  then,  our  organs  of  sense  and  our  limbs  are  cer- 
tainly instruments,  which  the  living  persons  ourselves  make 
use  of  to  perceive  and  move  with :  there  is  not  any  proba- 
bility, that  they  ore  any  more ;  nor,  consequently,  that  we 
have  any  other  kind  of  relation  to  them,  than  what  we  have 
to  any  other  foreign  matter  formed  into  instruments  of  per- 
ception and  motion,  suppose  into  a  microscope  or  a  staff  (I 
say  any  other  kind  of  relation,  for  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
degree  of  it) ;  nor  consequently  is  there  any  probability,  that 
the  alienation  or  dissolution  of  these  instruments  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  perceiving  and  moving  agent  *. 

*  Butler's  caution,  in  treating  this  subject^  it  a  striking  contrast  to  tbo 
boldness  of  those  philosophers  who  hare  concluded,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  demonstration,  that  what  is  not  eomponoded  nor  made  up  of  parts  cauMt 
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And  thus  oor  finding,  that  ^be  dissohition  of  matter  in 
irhich  liying  beings  were  most  nearij  interested,  is  not  their 
dissolution ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  organs 
and  instruments  of  perception  and  oi  motion  belonging  to 
them,  is  not  their  destruction  ;  shows  demonstratively,  that 
there  is  no  ground  to  think  that  the  dissolution  of  any  other 
matter,  or  destruction  of  any  other  organs  and  instruments, 
will  be  the  dissolution  or  destruction  of  living  agents,  from 
the  like  kind  of  relation.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
we  stand  in  any  other  kind  of  relation  to  anything  which 
we  find  dissolved  by  death  ^ 

be  duMlved;  (BatUr  Myi,  "  wluek  Aert  is  «•  mtmd  to  tiiink  «my  natmml 
power  can  du»olv€f*)  and,  thenfiin,  that  the  biimaii  muI  ie  itmtiiaUy  «mI 
neeeuarUy  immortal.  "  Et  cum  Btmplez  natoim  aniai  easet^  neque  habetet 
m  ie  qmdqnam  admetom  diiper  am  atqne  diaiimile,  non  pone  earn 
dividi;  qood  ai  nan  poaait,  son  pease  fntcrire."  "But  tbia  aignment^* 
aaya  Da(pJd  Stewart,  "  I  am  afiraid,  auppoaiag  it  weva  logioal,  pieTct  too 
much;  for  it  eondudea  aa  atnnglj  aninat  the  pearibiUty  of  the  leiil'a 
being  ereaitd  aa  diuolved  ;  and,  aocordiasly,  we  find  that  almoat  all  tha 
■neient  pbiloaepbera  who  beliered  in  a  ratnra  atate  maintained  alao  tbft 
doctrine  ef  the  aonl*!  pre-exiatenee.  Nay,  aome  of  them  leem  to  ba^e 
eooadered  the  latter  point  aa  atill  better  eatabliahtd  than  the  fimner.  Ib 
the  Pbaedoo  of  Plato^  in  which  Socnteaiaintrodnoed  as  atating  to  hia  fricnday 
immediately  before  hia  ezecntioo,  the  pioob  of  a  fitfaie  atate,  Cebea,  wh* 
10  one  of  the  ipeaken  in  the  dialogue,  admits  that  he  baa  been  sneceasfol  in 
eatabUahing  the  doetrine  of  the  sonl's  pre-exiBteBoe^  bnt  inaiata  on  further 
praob  of  the  pesaibility  of  ita  soniTiig  ^  body.  Ahhongh  onr  knowledge 
of  the  BBtoreof  ana  may  not  be  adBosnt  to  afoid  as  say  poaitiTo  aigusent 
on  the  smbject,  yet  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  disaolvtioo  of  the  body  doaa 
not  necusarUy  infer  the  extinction  of  the  sool;  and  atili  more,  if  it  can  bo 
ahown  that  the  presomption  is  in  fiiTOur  of  the  contary  supposition ;  the  moral 
proof  of  a  future  retribution  will  meet  with  a  more  easy  reception,  when 
the  doetDDe  ia  freed  from  Ae  molaphyaicBl  difieultiea  which  it  has  been 
appreheiidBd  to  inTolw.  It  ia  in  this  modaEBle  leiiB  that  the  argument 
from  the  light  of  nature  ia  stated  by  Butler;  and  the  eonaidemtiena  he 
mentions  prove  folly,  not  only  that  no  vretumption  against  a  future  atate 
on  be  ceUected  from  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  but  that  the  contniy 
snppositioB  is  mere  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.**  Surely  this  b 
coBteary  to  what  Dngald  Stewart  kH  ataled,  <'that  the  mora  commen  fiict  ia, 
that  the  body  and  mind  seem  to  decay  together,*"  ler  this  eommon  kA 
most  be  considered  aa  a  presumption  against  a  future  state,  which  ia  calUrtid 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  It  is  a  valid  presumption,  although  it  may 
be  orerbahmced  by  greater  probabilities  on  the  other  particular  theorj 
concerning  the  soul;  so  as  to  leave  the  queetion  of  a  fiitnre  life,  aa  there 
esiteied  into,  purely  a  qneation  of  foct — li^ta  fa  Eampden's  Mttaf  o»  (Ae 
Philotophieal  Bvidena  of  Christianity,    {Ed.) 

^  The  sum  of  the  argument  ia  this:  It  is  fbund  by  experience  that  the 
disselntien  of  systems  of  matter  with  wMch  we  are  connected  ia  net  the 
destruction  of  onrseWes,  u  liying  beings.    And,  therefore,  it  admits  of 
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But  it  is  said  these  observations  are  equally  applicable  to 
brutes ;  and  it  is  thought  an  insuperable  difficulty,  that  they 
should  be  immortal,  and  by  consequence  capable  of  ever- 
lasting happiness.  Now  this  manner  of  expression  is  both 
invidious  and  weak;  but  the  thing  intended  by  it  is  really 
no  difficulty  at  all,  either  in  the  way  of  natural  or  moral 
consideration.  For  1st,  Suppose  the  invidious  thing,  de- 
signed in  such  a  manner  of  expression,  were  really  implied, 
as  it  is  not  in  the  least,  in  the  natural  immortality  of  brutes : 
namely,  that  they  must  arrive  at  great  attainments,  and  be- 
come rational  and  moral  agents ;  even  this  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty:  since  we  know  not  what  latent  powers  and  capacities 
they  may  be  endued  with.  There  was  once,  prior  to  expe- 
rience, as  great  presumption  against  human  creatures  as 
there  is  against  the  brute  creatures,  arriving  at  that  degree 
of  imderstanding,  which  we  have  in  mature  age.  For  we 
can  trace  up  our  own  existence  to  the  same  original  with 
theirs.  And  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature,  that 
creatures  endued  with  capacities  of  virtue  and  religion  should 
be  placed  in  a  condition  of  being,  in  which  they  are  alto- 
gether without  the  use  of  them,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
their  duration,  as  in  infancy  and  childhood.  And  great 
part  of  the  human  species  go  out  of  the  present  world, 
before  they  come  to  the  exercise  of  these  capacities  in  any 
degree  at  all.  But  then,  2ndly,  the  natural  immortality  of 
brutes  does  not  in  the  least  imply,  that  they  are  endued  with 
any  latent  capacities  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature.  And  the 
economy  of  the  universe  might  require,  that  there  should 
be  living  creatures  without  any  capacities  of  this  kind.  And 
all  difficulties  as  to  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be  disposed 
of  are  so  apparently  and  wholly  founded  in  our  ignorance, 
that  it  is  wonderful  they  should  be  insisted  upon  by  any,  but 
such  as  are  weak  enough  to  think  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  system  of  things.  There  is  then  absolutely  no- 
thing at  all  in  this  objection,  which  is  so  rhetorically  ilirged, 
against  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  natural  proofs  or  presump- 
tions of  the  immortality  of  human  minds ;  I  say  the  greatest 
part ;  for  it  is  less  applicable  to  the  following  observation, 
which  is  more  peculiar  to  mankind : 

lU.  That  as  it  is  evident  out  present  powers  and  capacities 

demonttntiTe  proof  Uiat  it  u  in  no  degree  probable  that  any  other  syitem  of 
matter,  i tanding  to  nf  in  a  like  relation,  could  by  its  diiiolvtion  affxt  tie 
more  fiitally  thai  theie. — (/>.) 
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of  retuon,  memory^  and  affection^  do  not  depend  upon  our 
gross  body  in  the  manner  in  which  perception  by  our  organs 
of  seme  does ;  so  they  do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  it  at 
all  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  give  ground  to  think,  that  the 
dissolution  of  tiiis  body  will  be  the  destruction  of  these  our 
present  powers  of  refleckon,  as  it  will  of  our  powers  of  sensa- 
tion; or  to  ^ve  ground  to  conclude,  even  that  it  will  be  so 
muc^  as  a  suspension  of  the  former. 

Human  creatures  exist  at  present  in  two  states  of  life  and 
perception,  greatiy  different  from  each  other ;  each  of  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments 
and  sufferings.  When  any  of  our  senses  are  affected  or 
appetites  gratified  with  the  objects  of  them,  we  may  be  said  to 
exist  or  live  in  a  state  of  sensation.  When  none  of  our  senses 
are  affected  or  appetites  gratified,  and  yet  we  perceive,  and 
reason,  and  act,  we  may  be  said  to  exist  or  live  in  a  state 
of  reflection.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  anything 
which  is  dissolved  by  death  is  any  way  necessary  to  the 
living  being  in  this  its  state  of  reflection,  after  ideas  are 
gained.  For,  though,  firom  our  present  constitution  and 
condition  of  being,  our  external  organs  of  sense  are  neces- 
saiy  for  conveying  in  ideas  to  our  reflecting  powers,  as 
carriages,  and  levers,  and  scaffolds  are  in  architecture ;  yet 
when  these  ideas  are  brought  in,  we  are  capable  of  reflecting 
in  the  most  intense  degree,  and  of  enjojdng  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  feeling  the  greatest  pain,  by  means  of  that 
reflection,  without  any  assistance  from  our  senses ;  and 
without  any  at  all,  which  we  know  of,  firom  that  body 
which  will  be  dissolved  by  death.  It  does  not  appear  then, 
that  the  relation  of  this  gross  body  to  the  reflecting  being 
is,  in  an^  degree,  necessary  to  thinking;  to  our  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  or  sufferings;  nor,  consequentiy,  that 
the  dissolution  or  alienation  of  the  former  by  death,  will 
be  the  destruction  of  those  present  powers,  which  render 
us  capable  of  this  state  of  reflection.  Further,  there  are  in- 
stances of  mortal  diseases,  which  do  not  at  all  affect  our 
present  intellectual  powers ;  and  this  affords  a  presimiption, 
that  those  diseases  will  not  destroy  these  present  powers. 
Indeed,  firom  the  observations  made  above  S  it  appears,  that 
there  is  no  presumption,  fix)m  their  mutually  affecting  each 

'  Pp.  85—90. 
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Other,  that  the  dlssolutioQ  of  tlie  body  is  the  destruction  of 
the  living  agent  And  bj  the  same  reasoning,  it  must  ap- 
pear too,  that  there  is  no  presumption,  from  their  mutually 
affecting  each  other,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  is  the 
destruction  of  our  prepent  reflecting  powers ;  but  instances 
of  their  not  affecting  each  other,  afford  a  presumption  of 
the  contrary.  Instances  of  mortal  diseases  not  impairing  our 
present  reflecting  powers,  evidently  tiun  our  (hou^ts  even 
from  imagining  sudi  diseases  to  be  the  destruction  of  them. 
Several  things,  indeed,  greatly  affect  all  our  living  powers, 
and  at  length  suspend  the  exercise  of  them ;  as  for  instance 
drowsiness,  increasing  till  it  ends  in  sound  sleep ;  and  from 
hence  we  might  have  imagined  it  would  destroy  them,  till 
we  found  by  experience  the  weakness  of  this  way  of  judging. 
But  in  the  diseases  now  mentioned,  there  is  not  so  mudi  as 
this  shadow  of  probability,  to  lead  us  to  any  such  conclusion, 
as  to  the  reflecting  powers  which  we  have  at  present  For 
in  those  diseases,  persons  the  moment  before  death  appear 
to  be  in  the  highest  vigoiur  of  life.  They  discover  appre- 
hension, memory,  nason,  all  entire ;  with  the  utmost  force 
of  affection;  sense  of  a  character,  of  shame  and  honour; 
and  the  highest  mental  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  even  to 
the  last  gasp :  and  these  surely  prove  even  greater  vigour  of 
life  than  bodily  strength  does  ^  Now  what  pretence  is  there 
lor  thinking,  that  a  progressive  disease  when  arrived  to  such 
a  degree,  I  mean  that  degree  which  is  mortal,  will  destroy 
those  powers,  which  were  not  impaired,  which  wero  not 
affected  by  it,  during  its  whole  progress  quite  up  to  that  de- 
gree ?  And  if  death  by  diseases  of  this  kind  is  not  the 
destruction  of  our  present  reflecting  powers,  it  will  scarce 
be  thou^t  that  death  by  any  other  means  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  thb  general  observation  may  be  carried 
on  fuither ;  and  there  iqppears  so  little  connection  between 
o«tr  bodily  powers  of  sensation,  and  our  present  powers  of 
reflection,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  coiiclude  that  death, 
which  destroys  the  fonnar,  does  so  much  as  suspend  the 
exercise  of  the  latter,  or  interrupt  our  contimdng  to  exist  in 
the  like  state  of  reflection  which  we  do  now.  For  suspea- 
aion  of  reason,  memory,  andtheafieetioDswhidi  theyexeitB, 

*  Jort  IS  there  is  no  piesuunMion,  from  the  Mly  and  the  liTitiff  being 
mutually  affBcting  one  another,  that  the  dettmction  of  the  one  it  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  other.— (TT.) 
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is  no  pari  of  the  idea  of  desJh,  nor  is  imi^ed  in  our  nodon 
of  it.  And  our  duly  oxperiencing  these  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised, without  any  assistance,  that  we  kiiow  of,  from  those 
bodies  which  will  be  dissolved  by  death;  and  our  finding 
often  that  the  exercise  of  them  is  so  hvely  to  the  last ;  these 
things  afifbrd  a  sensible  apprehension,  that  death  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  so  much  as  a  discontinuance  of  the  exercise  of  these 
powers,  nor  of  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  which  it  im- 
plies'. So  that  our  posthumous  life,  Tdiatever  there  may 
be  in  it  additional  to  our  present,  yet  may  not  be  entirely 
beginning  anew,  but  going  on.  l>eath  may,  in  some  sort 
and  in  some  rejects,  answer  to  our  birth ;  which  is  not  a 
suapension  of  the  faculties  which  we  had  before  it,  or  a  total 
chflDge  of  the  state  of  life  in  which  we  existed  when  in  the 
womb,  but  a  oontinuatian  of  both,  with  such  and  such  great 
alterations. 

Nay,  ibr  ought  we  know  of  oorsdves,  of  our  present  life 
and  of  death,  death  may  immediately,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  put  us  into  ahigher  and  more  enlarged  state  of  life, 
as  our  birth  does';  a  state  in  which  our  capacities,  and 
sphere  of  perception  and  of  action,  may  be  much  greater 
than  at  present.  For  as  our  relation  to  our  external  otgana 
of  sense  renders  us  capable  of  existing  in  our  present  state 
of  sensation,  so  it  may  be  the  only  natural  hindrance  to 
our  existing,  immediately,  and  of  course,  in  a  higher  state 
of  zeflection.  The  truth  is,  reason  does  not  at  all  show  us 
in  what  state  death  naturally  leaves  us.  But  were  we  sure 
tbat  it  would  suspend  all  oiur  perceptive  and  active  powers ; 
yet  the  suspension  of  a  power  and  &e  destruction  of  it,  are 
effiscts  so  totally  different  in  kind,  as  we  experience  from 

1  Th&n  08  tinw  ^ittmct  qawiftQi,  nktnf  to  afiiftnn  life,  here  con- 
adan^:  WhflthwdfliakbetiMdwtraclwBrfliniigaeenti;  if  not,  Whethv 
h  be  die  dettruetion  of  their  preseni  powen  of  xefleetion,  m  it  eertauiiy  » 
Ao  dHtacOoB  of  thev  ^tmeal  pMma  of  aeoMlioii;  aad  if  not.  Whether  it 


bethoiui|iiMiau,erdiieofltiii«Mie>rflho€JB»eMoof  thoee  pmeBtniecfe- 
ingpowcBi.    Now,  if  then  bo  no  rawm  to  beUere  the  kit,  them  irfll  be, 
if  ik«  wcm  pooBiblo,  lea  €»  the  noct,  aad  koe  itill  frr  the  fint— JSci. 
*  Thii,  ecoording  to  Blnbe^  «u  the  epieieB  of  the  Braohmmi,  m^J^ 


tk  f^  JWwf  Amv,  ami  wk  ulUSf»mm  rm  fdUrifrfiVMi.     libw  XT.  f.  10S9,  Sd. 
Anut.  1707.    To  whicfa  ofiaiea  pvhape  Aatwiniu  mtj  ailode  in  thoee 

Lib.  iz.  c.  8. 
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sleep  and  a  swoon,  that  we  cannot  in  any  wise  argue  from 
one  to  the  other ;  or  conclude  even  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  same  kind  of  force  which  is  siifficient 
to  suspend  our  faculties,  though  it  be  increased  ever  so 
much,  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  Ihem. 

These  observations  together  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
how  little  presumption  there  is,  that  death  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  creatures.  However,  there  is  the  shadow  of 
an  analogy  ^  which  may  lead  us  to  imagine  it  is  the  sup- 
posed likeness  which  is  observed  between  the  decay  of  vege- 
tables and  of  living  creatures.  And  this  likeness  is,  indeed, 
sufficient  to  afford  the  poets  very  apt  allusions  to  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  in  their  pictures  of  the  frailty  of  our  present 
life.  But  in  reason,  the  analogy  is  so  flEur  from  holding,  that 
there  appears  no  ground  even  for  the  comparison,  as  to  the 
present  question,  because  one  of  the  two  subjects  compared 
is  wholly  void  of  that  which  is  the  principal  and  chief  thing 
in  the  other,  the  power  of  perception  and  of.  action,  and 
which  is  the  only  thing  we  are  inquirmg  about  the  continu- 
ance of.  So  that  the  destruction  of  a  vegetable  is  an  event 
not  similar  or  analogous  to  the  destruction  of  a  living 
agent^. 

But  if,  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off  the  delusive 
custom  of  substituting  imagination  in  the  room  of  experi- 
ence, we  would  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  do  know  and 
understand ;  if  we  would  argue  only  from  that^  and  from 

'  St  Paul,  indeed,  al  onr  blessed  Lord  had  already  done  (St  John  zii.  24), 
in  a  popular  and  unsystematic  way,  does  answer  objections  against  the  resur- 
rection, by  analogy  irom  the  works  of  nature.  (1  Cor.  xv.  86.)  "  The  seed 
dies;  it  is  only  the  geim  or  bud  that  springs  up :  the  body  of  the  seed  first 
feeds  this  bud,  and  then  turns  to  corruption."  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted 
that  St  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  the  idnUUy  of  the  raised  bodies. — See  Whitby 
in  loco,    (Ed,) 

*  It  is  insisted  on  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
to  take  it  out  of  the  class  of  naiuml  truths,  or  of  those  truths  which  make  a 
part  of  natwral  religion ;  since  by  "  natural "  we  are  not  to  understand  merely 
"  what  we  see  at  present^"*  but  u  implying  that  which  is  suted,  fixed,  and 
settled.  Therefore  that  there  should  be  another  life,  and  that  a  social  one, 
that  its  blessings  should  be  exactly  proportioned  to  our  virtues,  and  that  all 
iu  blessings  should  flow  more  directly  from  Qod  Himself  than  is  the  case 
here,— all  of  this  may  be  both  true  and  nalwnl,—(D,) 

'  It  is  thus  that  Herodotus,  for  example,  is  continually  arguing.  (See 
Book  ii.,  ch.  88,  itt  lyi  nfufidXXtfuu,  rwn  Iftt^wUi  rk  /mi  yiyftfrM9/ufm 
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that  fonn  our  expectations,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight, 
that  as  no  prohability  of  liying  beings  ever  ceasing  to  be  so 
can  be  concluded  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  so  none 
can  be  collected  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  because  we 
cannot  trace  any  living  beings  beyond  death.  But  as  we 
are  conscious  that  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  and  are  living  persons ;  what  we  are  to 
go  upon  is,  that  we  shall  continue  so  till  we  foresee  some 
accident  or  event,  which  will  endanger  those  capacities,  or 
be  likely  to  destroy  us,  which  death  does  in  nowise  i^pear 
to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  world,  we  may  pass 
into  new  scenes,  and  a  new  state  of  life  and  action,  just  as 
naturally  as  we  came  into  the  present  And  this  new  state 
may  naturally  be  a  social  one.  And  the  advantages  of  it, 
advantages  of  every  kind,  may  naturally  be  bestowed,  accord- 
ing to  some  fixed  general  laws  of  wisdom,  upon  eveiy  one 
in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  his  virtue.  And  thou^  the 
advantages  of  that  future  natural  state  should  not  be  be- 
stowed, as  those  of  the  present  in  some  measure  are,  by 
the  wUl  of  the  society,  but  entirely  by  his  more  immediate 
action,  upon  whom  the  whole  firame  of  nature  depends ;  yet 
this  distribution  may  be  just  as  natural,  as  their  being  dis- 
tributed here  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  And,  indeed, 
though  one  were  to  allow  any  confi^d  undetermined  sense, 
which  people  please  to  put  upon  the  word  natural,  it  would 
be  a  shortness  of  thought  scarce  credible,  to  imagine  that 
no  system  or  course  of  things  can  be  so,  but  only  what  we 
see  at  present^ :  especially  whilst  the  probability  of  a  future 
life,  or  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  admitted  upon 
the  evidence  of  reason;  because  this  is  resklly  both  admitting 
and  denying  at  once  a  state  of  being  different  from  the  pre- 
sent to  be  natural.  But  the  only  distinct  meaning  of  that 
word  is,  stated,  fixed,  or  settled;  since  what  is  natural  as 
'  much  requires  and  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render 
it  so,  f.  e.,  to  effect  it  continually,  or  at  stated  times,  as  what 
is  supernatural  or  miraculous  does  to  effect  it  for  once.  And 
from  hence  it  must  follow,  that  persons'  notion  of  what  is 
natural  will  be  enlarged  m  proportion  to  their  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  his 
Providence.    Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in  supposing  that 

'  See  Fart  II.  chap.  ii.  and  Fart  IL  chap.  iT. 
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there  may  be  beings  in  the  univerBe,  'viiiose  capacities,  and 
knowledge,  and  views,  may  be  bo  extensive,  as  that  the 
whole  Christian  dispensation  may  to  them  appear  natural, 
i.  «.,  analogoiis  or  conformable  to  God's  dealings  with  other 
parts  of  his  creation ;  as  natural  as  the  visible  known  course 
of  things  appears  to  us.  For  tibere  seems  scarce  any  other 
possible  sense  to  be  put  upon  the  word,  but  that  only  in 
which  it  is  here  used ;  similar,  stated,  or  uniform. 

This  credibility  of  a  future  life,  which  has  been  here  in- 
sisted upon,  how  little  soever  it  may  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
seems  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  religion  in  like  manner 
as  a  demonstrative  proof  would.  Indeed  a  proof,  even  a 
demonstrative  one,  of  a  future  life,  would  not  be  a  proof  <^ 
religion.  For  that  we  axe  to  live  hereafber  is  just  as  recon> 
cilable  widi  the  scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  well  to  be 
accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive  is ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more,  absurd  than  to  argue  from  that 
scheme,  that  there  can  be  no  future  state.  But  as  religion 
implies  a  foture  state,  any  presumption  against  such  a  state  is 
a  presamptton  against  rehgion.  And  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions remove  all  presumptions  of  that  sort,  and  prove,  to  a 
veiy  considerable  degree  of  probability,  one  fundamental 
doctrine  of  rdigion,  which,  if  believed,  would  greatly  open 
and  dispose  the  mind  seriously  to  attend  to  the  generid  evi- 
dence of  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE   OOVKRNMENT  OF  OOD  BT  BKWABDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS; 
AND   PABTICUULRLT   OF  THE  LATTER. 

That  which  makes  die  question  concerning  a  future  life  to 
be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  oar  capacity  of  happiness 
and  misery.  And  that  which  makes  the  consideraticm  of  it 
to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  the  supposition  of  our 
happiness  and  misery  hereafter  depending  upon  our  actions 
here.  Without  this,  indeed,  curiosity  could  not  but  some- 
times bring  a  subject,  in  iiiiich  we  may  be  so  highly  in- 
terested, to  our  thou^ts,  especially  upon  the  mortality  of 
others,  or  the  near  prospect  of  our  own.  But  reasonable 
men  would  not  take  any  fiirUier  thought  about  hereafUr, 
than  what  should  happen  thus  occasicmally  to  rise  in  their 
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minds,  if  it  were  eertain  that  onr  future  interest  no  way  de- 
pended upon  our  present  behaviour  ^ ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  there  be  ground,  either  from  analogy  or  anything 
else,  to  think  it  does,  then  there  is  reason  alsK>  for  the  most 
active  thought  and  solicitude,  to  secure  that  interest,  to  be- 
have so  as  that  we  may  escape  that  miseiy,  and  obtain  that 
happiness  in  another  life,  which  we  not  only  suppose  our- 
selves capable  of,  but  which  we  a^^nrehend  also  is  put  in 
our  own  power.  And  whether  there  be  ground  for  this  last 
iq^prehension  certainly  would  deserve  to  be  most  seriously 
considered,  were  there  no  other  proof  of  ia  future  life  and 
interest  than  that  presun^tive  one,  which  the  foregoing 
observations  amount  to^. 

Now  in  the  present  state,  all  which  we  enjoy,  and  a  great 
part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  power.  For  pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  we  are 
endued  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  fore- 
seeing these  consequences.  We  find  by  experience  he  does 
not  so  much  as  preserve  our  lives,  ezdusively  of  our  own  care 
aiKl  attention,  to  provide  ourselves  with,  and  to  make  use  of, 
that  austenanoe,  by  which  he  has  appointed  our  lives  shall 
be  preserved,  and  without  which  he  has  appointed  they  shall 
not  be  preserved  at  alL  And  in  general  we  foresee  that  the 
external  things,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  various  passions, 
can  neither  be  obtained  nor  enjoyed,  without  exerting  our- 
sdlves'in  such  and  such  manners;  but  by  thus  exerting 
ourselves  we  obtain  and  enjoy  these  objects,  in  which  our 
natural  good  consists,  or  by  this  means  God  gives  us  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  them.  I  know  not  that  we 
have  any  one  kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment,  but  by  the  means 
of  our  own  actions.  And  by  prudence  and  care  we  may,  for 
the  most  part,  pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet;  or, 

'  Butler  mtui»  to  aaaert,  in  conformity  with  the  principle  kid  down  in  the 
introduction  as  to  the  necessity  of  onr  balancing  chances  in  cases  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  taking  what,  npon  the  whole,  appears  to  be  the  safer  course,  that 
mileas  we  could  l^  qnite  sue  that  onr  future  happinen  doea  not  depend  upon 
our  conduct  here,  we  are  bound,  as  reasonable  beings  to  act  at  if  it  did  so 
depend,  and  to  endearour  by  a  good  life  to  secure  an  interest  in  eternity.— JEcf. 

*  While,  on  the  one  hand,  more  tban  casual  thought  about  a  future  state 
would  be  unreasonable,  if  it  could  be  proxed  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  our  conduct  and  our  happiness  there,  on  the  other,  there  is  cause  for 
Hit  most  active  thought  concerning  our  behaTiour  in  this  world,  if  it  can  be 
ahown  to  be  probable,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  that  such  is  the  case. — (D.) 

H  S 
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on  the  contrary,  we  may,  by  rashness,  ungoyerned  passion, 
wilfnhiess,  or  even  by  negligence,  make  ourselves  as  miser- 
able as  ever  we  please.  And  many  do  please  to  make  them- 
selves extremely  miserable, ».«.,  to  do  what  they  know  before- 
hand will  render  them  so.  They  follow  those  ways,  the  fruit 
of  which  they  know,  by  instruction,  example,  experience, 
will  be  disgrace,  and  poverty,  and  sickness,  and  untimely 
death.  Tins  every  one  observes  to  be  the  general  course 
of  things,  though  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannot  find  by 
experience  that  all  our  sufferings  are  owing  to  our  own 
follies. 

Why  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  give  his  creatures 
promiscuously  such  and  such  perceptions  without  regard  to 
their  behaviour,  why  he  does  not  make  them  happy  without 
the  instrumentality  of  their  own  actions,  and  prevent  their 
bringing  any  sufferings  upon  themselves,  is  another  matter. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  impossibilities  in  the  natiu'c 
of  things  which  we  are  unacq[uainted  with^  Or  less  hap- 
piness, it  may  be,  would  upon  the  whole  be  produced  by 
such  a  method  of  conduct  than  is  by  the  present^  Or, 
perhaps,  divine  goodness,  with  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we 
make  very  free  in  our  speculations,  may  not  be  a  bare  single 
disposition  to  produce  happiness,  but  a  disposition  to  make 
the  good,  the  &dthfal,  the  honest  man  happy.  Perhaps  an 
infinitely  perfect  Mind  may  be  pleased  with  seeing  his  crea- 
tures behave  suitably  to  the  natmre  which  he  has  given  them, 
to  the  relations  whidi  he  has  placed  them  in  to  each  other, 
and  to  that  which  they  stand  in  to  himself;  that  relation 
to  himself,  which,  during  their  eidstence,  is  even  necessaiy, 
and  which  is  the  most  important  one  of  all :  perhaps,  I  say, 
an  infinitely  perfect  Mind  may  be  pleased  with  this  moral 
piety  of  moral  agents  in  and  for  itself,  as  well  as  upon  ac- 
count of  its  being  essentially  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
his  creation.     Or  the  whole  end,  for  which  God  made,  and 

'  Part  I.  cbap.  vii. 

*  At  in  the  phyncal  world,  macb  that  appears  rough  and  nigged,  when 
viewed  clotely,  becomea  smooth  and  lerel  at  a  more  distant  glance,  or  yiewed 
in  a  more  comprehensire  light,  just  so  partial  evil  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in 
some  way  or  other,  subservient  to  universal  good.  It  wQl  be  observed  that 
Butler  ii  very  fond  of  Uiis  argument,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that 
which  he  so  often  alleges  as  the  ground  of  his  conclusions,  vis.,  the  ignorance 
of  man  as  to  the  things  around  him,  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  Here  "  we 
see  in  part."  (1  Cor.  ziil  9,}— Ed. 
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thus  governs  the  world,  may  he  utterly  heyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties;  there  may  he  somewhat  in  it  as  impossible  for 
us  to  have  any  conception  of  as  for  a  blind  man  to  have  a 
conception  of  colours.  But  however  this  be,  it  is  certain 
matter  of  universal  experience  that  the  general  method  of 
Divine  administration  is  forewarning  us,  or  giving  us  capa- 
cities to  foresee,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  that  if  we  act 
so  and  so,  we  shall  have  such  enjoyments,  if  so  and  so,  such 
sufferings,  and  giving  us  those  enjoyments,  and  making  us 
feel  those  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  our  actions. 

"  But  all  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course  of 
nature."  True.  This  is  the  veiy  thing  which  I  am  ob- 
serving. It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the .  general  course  of  na- 
ture ;  t. «.,  not  STirely  to  the  words  or  ideas  covrse  of  nature, 
but  to  him  who  appointed  it  and  put  things  into  it,  or  to  a 
course  of  operation  from  its  uniformity  or  constancy  called 
naturals  and  which  necessarily  impUes  an  operating  agent 
For  when  men  find  themselves  necessitated  to  confess  an 
Author  of  Nature,  or  that  God  is  the  natural  governor  of  the 
world,  they  must  not  deny  this  again,  because  his  govern- 
ment is  uniform;  they  must  not  deny  that  he  does  things  at 
all,  because  he  does  them  constantly,  because  the  effects  of 
his  acting  are  permanent,  whether  his  acting  be  so  or  not, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  is  not^.  In  short  eveiy 
man  in  everything  he  does,  naturally  acts  upon  the  fore- 
thought and  apprehension  of  avoiding  evil  or  obtaining  good; 
and  tI  the  natural  coxurse  of  things  be  the  appointment  of 
God,  and  our  natural  faculties  of  knowledge  and  experience 
are  given  us  by  him,  then  the  good  and  bad  consequences 
whidi  follow  our  actions  are  his  appointment,  and  our  fore- 
sight of  those  consequences  is  a  warning  given  us  by  himi 
how  we  are  to  act'. 

'  Pages  97,  98. 

*  God  being  admitted  as  the  Author  of  oatore,  we  can  prove  demonstni' 
Hwelj  that  these  results  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  agency.  For  the  particular 
is  contained  in  the  uniTersal ;  and  if  the  whole  oonrie  of  nature  be  from 
God,  then  this  one  particular  course  of  things,  namely,  the  consequences  of 
our  actions,  must  be  from  God  also. — (Z>.) 

'  If  the  "general  course  of  nature"  be  God's  appointment,  and  €tll  our 
natural  faculties  of  knowledge  his  gift,  then  are  these  consequences  his 
appointment,  and  our  foresight  of  them  his  gift;  for  the  particular,  in  either 
case,  comes  under  the  uniTersal;  and  this  foresight,  moreover,  was  intended 
for  a  warning  as  to  action,  and  for  an  inducement  thereto. — {W.) 
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"  Is  the  pleasure,  then,  naturally  accompanying  eveiy  par- 
ticular  gratification  of  passion,  intended  to  put  us  upon  gra- 
tifying ourselves  in  every  such  particular  instance,  and  as  a 
reward  to  us  for  so  doing?"  No,  certainly.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
said  that  our  eyes  were  naturally  intended  to  give  us  the 
sight  of  each  particular  object  to  which  they  do  or  cah  ex- 
tend, objects  which  are  destructive  of  them,  or  which  for 
any  other  reason  it  may  become  us  to  turn  our  eyes  fix)m. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  eyes  were  intended  for 
us  to  see  with.  So  neither  is  there  any  doubt,  but  that  the 
foreseen  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  passions  were 
intended  in  general  to  induce  mankind  to  act  in  such  and 
such  manners. 

Now  from  this  general  observation,  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  God  has  given  us  to  unders^tand  he  has  appointed  satis- 
faction and  dehght  to  be  the  consequence  of  our  acting  in 
one  manner,  and  pain  and  uneasiness  of  our  acting  in  an- 
other, and  of  our  not  acting  at  all ;  and  that  we  find  the  con- 
sequences, which  we  were  beforehand  informed  of,  uniformly 
to  follow,  we  fnay  leam  that  we  are  at  present  actually  imder 
his  government  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense,  in 
such  a  sense  as  that  he  rewards  and  punishes  us  for  our 
actions '.  An  Author  of  Nature  being  supposed,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  deduction  of  reason  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that 
we  are  thus  under  his  government;  imder  his  government 
in  the  same  sense  as  we  are  under  the  government  of  civil 
magistrates.  Because  the  annexing  pleasure  to  some  ac- 
tions and  pain  to  others,  in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and 
giving  notice  of  this  appointment  beforehand  to  those  whom 
it  concerns,  is  the  proper  formal  notion  of  government. 
Whether  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  thus  follows  upon  our 
behaviour  be  owing  to  the  Author  of  Nature's  acting  upon 
us  every  moment  which  we  feel  it,  or  to  his  having  at  once 
contrived  and  executed  liis  own  part  in  the  plan  of  the  world, 
makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  matter  before  us.  For  if  civil 
magistrates  could  make  the  sanctions  of  their  laws  take  place 
without  interposing  at  all,  after  they  had  passed  them,  with- 

'  Vrom  tbe  exptrienced  fact  that  liappinefs  and  mitery  are  appointed  by 
God  to  depend  upon  our  own  conduct  in  a  certMn  uniform  and  foroteen  ordor 
of  conMquencoH,  we  proceed  to  argue  that  we  are  at  present  actually  under 
God's  goTemment,  in  that  most  strict  and  proper  sense  which  implies  rewards 
and  punishments  for  our  conduct. — (TF.) 
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out  a  trial,  and  the  fonnalities  of  an  execution ;  if  thej  were 
able  to  make  their  laws  execute  themselves,  or  eveiy  offender 
to  ^cecute  them  upon  hunself,  we  shodid  be  just  in  the 
same  sense  under  their  goreiiunent  then  as  we  are  now, 
but  in  a  much  higher  degree  and  more  perfect  manner. 
Vain  is  the  ridicule  with  which  one  foresees  some  persons 
will  divert  themselves  upon  finding  lesser  pains  considered 
as  instances  of  divine  punishment  There  is  no  possibility 
of  answering  or  evading  the  general  thing  here  intended, 
without  denying  all  final  causes.  For  final  causes  being 
admitted,  the  pleasures  and  pains  now  mentioned  must  be 
admitted,  too,  as  instances  of  them.  And  if  they  are,  if  God 
annexes  delight  to  some  actions  and  uneasiness  to  others, 
with  an  apparent  design  to  induce  us  to  act  so  and  so.  then 
he  not  only  dispenses  happiness  and  misery,  but  also  re- 
wards and  punishes  actions.  If,  for  example,  the  pain  which 
we  feel,  upon  doing  what  tends  to  the  destruction  of  our 
hodies,  suppose  upon  too  near  approaches  to  fire,  or  upon 
wounding  ourselves,  be  appointed  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
to  prevent  our  doing  what  thus  tends  to  our  destruction; 
this  is  altogether  as  much  an  instance  of  his  punishing  our 
actions,  and  ccmsequently  of  our  being  under  his  govern- 
ment, as  declaring  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  if  we  acted 
so,  he  would  inflict  such  pain  upon  us,  and  inflicting  it, 
whether  it  be  greater  or  less. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  true  notion  or  conception  of  the 
Author  of  Nature  is  that  of  a  noaster  or  governor,  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  his  moral  attributes.  The  fact  of  our  case, 
which  we  find  by  experience,  is,  that  he  actually  exercises 
dominion  or  government  over  us  at  present  by  rewarding 
and  punishing  us  for  our  actions,  in  as  strict  and  proper  a 
sense  of  these  words,  and  even  in  the  same  sense,  as  children, 
servants,  subjects,  are  rewarded  and  punished  by  those  who 
govern  them^  \^ ": 

And  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature,  the  whole  present 
course  of  things,  most  iiilly  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in- 

*  The  nim  of  the  ax^gument  n  to  tbia  efiect: — In  ihii  nstoril  eoune  of 
ihingi  we  find  the  true  conception  of  its  Author,  prior  to  any  contideiation  of 
hii  moral  attributea,  to  be  the  less  a  governor;  that,  aa  a  ftct,  hia  goTom- 
nent  orer  ua  it  being  now  carried  on  by  meana  of  rcwarda  and  paniahmenta; 
and  that,  therefure,  it  ia  in  no  aort  inoredible  that  he  will  ahow  himaelf  in 
the  aame  character  and  cany  on  a  aimilar  goTemment  in  a  fatnre  atate 
of  thinga.— (D.) 
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credible  in  the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  tliat  God  will 
reward  and  punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter ;  nothing 
incredible,  I  mean,  arising  out  of  the  notion  of  rewarding 
and  punishing.  For  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  a  present 
instance  of  his  exercising  that  government  over  us,  which 
implies  in  it  rewarding  and  punishing*. 

But,  as  divine  punishment  is  what  men  chiefly  object 
against,  and  are  most  unwilling  to  allow,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  some  circumstances  in  the  natural  course  of 
pimishments  at  present,  which  are  analogous  to  what  re- 
ligion teaches  us  concerning  a  future  state  of  punishment ; 
indeed,  so  analogous,  that  as  they  add  a  further  credibility 
to  it,  so  they  cannot  but  raise  a  most  serious  apprehension 
of  it  in  those  who  will  attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  observed,  that  such  and  such  miseries 
naturally  follow  such  and  such  actions  of  imprudence  and 
wilfulness,  as  well  as  actions  more  commonly  and  more  dis- 
tinctly considered  as  vicious ;  and  that  these  consequences, 
when  they  may  be  foreseen,  are  properly  natural  punish- 
ments annexed  to  such  actions.  For  ^e  general  thing  here 
insisted  upon  is,  not  that  we  see  a  great  deal  of  misery  in  the 
world,  but  a  great  deal  which  men  bring  upon  themselves 
by  their  own  behaviour,  which  they  might  have  foreseen  and 
avoided.  Now  the  circiunstances  of  these  natxu*al  punish- 
ments, particularly  deserving  our  attention,  are  such  as  these : 
— that  oftentimes  they  follow,  or  are  inflicted  in  consequence 
of,  actions  which  procure  many  present  advantages,  and 
are  accompanied  with  much  present  pleasure ;  for  instance, 
sickness  and  untimely  death  are  the  consequence  of  intem- 
perance, though  accompanied  with  the  highest  mirth  and 
jollity;  that  these  pimishments  are  often  much  greater  than 
the  advantages  or  pleasures  obtained  by  the  actions,  of  which 
they  are  the  punishments  or  consequences ;  that  though  we 
may  imagine  a  constitution  of  nature,  in  which  these  natural 
punishments,  which  are,  in  fact,  to  follow,  would  follow  im- 
mediately upon  such  actions  being  done,  or  veiy  soon  after; 
we  find,  on  the  contraiy,  in  our  world,  that  they  are  often 

'  The  eternity  of  Divine  paoiihments  it  one  of  those  doctrines  which  are 
most  eztensiTely  aaeailed  in  the  present  day.  The  eternity  of  paniahmenta 
and  of  rewards,  howerer,  most  stand  or  fall  together;  and  when  the  former 
comes  to  be  denied,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  latter  is  disputed  also. — Sd. 
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delayed  a  great  while,  sometimes  even  till  long  after  the  ac- 
tions occasioning  them  are  forgot ;  so  that  the  constitution 
of  nature  is  such,  that  delay  of  punishment  is  no  sort  nor 
degree  of  presumption  of  final  impunity;  that  after  such 
delay  these  natural  punishments  or  miseries  often  come, 
not  hy  degrees,  hut  suddenly,  with  violence,  and  at  once ; 
however,  Uie  chief  misery  often  does ;  that  as  certunty  of 
such  distant  miseiy  following  such  actions  is  never  afiforded 
persons ;  so,  perhaps,  dmring  the  actions,  they  have  seldom 
a  distinct  full  expectation  of  its  following  ^  and  many  times 
the  case  is  only  thus — ^that  they  see  in  general,  or  may  see, 
the  credibility,  that  intemperance,  suppose,  will  bring  after 
it  diseases,  civil  crimes,  civil  punishments;  when  yet  the 
real  probability  often  is,  that  they  shall  escape ;  but  things 
notwithstanding  take  their  destined  course,  and  the  miseiy 
inevitably  follows  at  its  appointed  time,  in  very  many  of 
these  cases.  Thus,  also,  ^ough  youth  may  be  alleged  as 
an  excuse  for  rashness  and  foUy,  as  being  naturally  thought- 
less, and  not  clearly  foreseeing  dl  the  consequences  of  being 
untractable  and  profligate,  this  does  not  hinder,  but  that 
these  consequences  follow,  and  are  grievously  felt  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  mature  life.  Habits  contracted  even 
in  that  age  are  often  utter  ruin ;  and  men*s  success  in  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  common  sense  of  worldly  success,  but 
their  real  happiness  and  miseiy,  depends,  in  a  great  degree, 
and  in  various  ways,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  pass 
their  youth,  which  consequences  they  for  the  most  part  neg- 
lect to  consider,  and  perhaps  seldom  can  properly  be  said  to 
believe,  beforehand.  It  requires  also  to  be  mentioned,  that 
in  numberless  cases  the  natural  course  of  things  affords  us 
opportunities  for  procuring  advantages  to  ourselves  at  certain 
times,  which  we  cannot  procure  when  we  will,  nor  ever  re- 
call the  opportimiUes  if  we  have  neglected  them.  Indeed 
the  general  course  of  nature  is  an  example  of  this.  If» 
during  the  opportunity  of  youth,  persons  are  indocile  and 
self-willed,  they  inevitably  suffer  in  their  future  life  for  want 
of  those  acquirements,  which  they  neglected  the  natural  sea- 
son of  attaining.  If  the  husbandman  lets  his  seedtime  pass 
without  sowing,  the  whole  year  is  lost  to  him  beyond  re- 
covery. In  like  manner,  though  after  men  have  been  guilty 
of  folly  and  extravagance  up  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  often  in 

^  See  Fart  II.  chap  t1. 
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thttr  power,  for  instance,  to  retrieve  their  a£Eair8,  to  recover 
their  health  and  character,  at  least  in  good  measure;  yet 
real  reformation  is  in  many  cases  of  no  avail  at  all  towards 
preventing  the  miseries,  poverty,  sickness,  iufiamy,  naturally 
annexed  to  foUy  and  extravagance  exoeeding  thai  degree. 
There  is  a  certain  bound  to  imprudence  and  misbehaviour, 
which,  being  transgressed,  there  remains  no  place  for  re- 
pentance in  the  natural  course  of  things.  It  is  further  veiy 
much  to  be  remarked,  that  neglects  from  inconsiderateness^ 
want  of  attentions  not  looking  about  us  to  see  what  we 
have  to  do,  are  often  attended  with  consequences  altogether 
as  dreadful  as  any  active  misbehaviour,  from  the  most  extra- 
vagant passion.  And,  lastly,  civil  government  being  natural, 
the  punishments  of  it  are  so  too ;  and  some  of  these  punish- 
ments ore  capital,  as  the  effects  of  a  dissohite  course  of  plea- 
sure are  oft«i  mortal.  So  that  many  natural  punishments 
are  final'  to  him  who  innirs  them,  if  considered  only  in  his 
temporal  capacity;  and  seem  inflicted  by  natural  appoint- 
ment, either  to  remove  the  offender  out  of  the  way  of  being 
further  mischievous,  or  as  an  example,  though  frequently  a 
disregarded  one,  to  those  who  are  left  behind. 

These  things  are  not  what  we  call  accidental,  or  to  be 
met  with  only  now  and  then ;  but  they  are  things  of  every 
day's  experience:  fliey  proceed  from  general  laws,  very  gene 

*  Fart  II.  chap.  ▼!. 

'  The  general  consideration  of  a  fntore  state  of  panithment,  most  CTidently 
belong*  to  the  subject  of  natural  Keligion.  But  if  any  of  these  reflections 
should  be  thought  to  relate  more  peculiarly  to  this  doctrine,  as  taught  in 
Scripture,  the  rMder  is  desired  to  ohsenre,  tlut  GkntUe  writers,  both  norsUsts 
and  poets,  speak  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wiokedi  both  as  to  the 
duration  uid  degree  of  it,  in  a  like  manner  of  expression  and  of  description, 
as  the  Scripture  does.  So  that  all  which  can  positively  be  asserted  to  be 
matter  of  mere  Revelation,  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  great  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  shall  be  made  at 
the  end  of  this  world ;  that  each  uiall  iken  receiTe  according  to  his  deserts. 
Baason  did,  as  it  well  miaht,  conclude  that  it  should,  finally  and  upon  the 
whole,  be.  well  with  the  righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked;  but  it  could  not 
be  determined  upon  any  principles  of  reason,  whether  human  creatures  might 
not  hare  been  appointed  to  pass  through  other  states  of  life  and  being,  before 
that  distribnttve  justice  should  finaUy  and  eflRratually  take  place.  BeveUtion 
teaches  us,  that  the  next  state  of  things  after  the  pteeent  is  appointed  for 
the  execution  of  this  justice;  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  delayed;  but  the 
mytitry  of  Ood,  the  great  mystery  of  his  suffering  vice  and  confusion  to  pre- 
rail,  tkall  tken  befinishid;  and  he  will  taU  to  him  hu  great  power,  and  wUl 
reign  by  rendering  to  every  one  according  to  his  works. 
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rai  ones,  bj  y/hich  God  governs  the  world  in  the  natural 
course  of  his  providence.  And  they  are  so  analogous  to 
what  Keligion  teaches  us  concerning  the  future  punishment 
of  the  widkedy  so  much  of  a  piece  with  it,  thai  both  would 
naturally  be  expressed  in  the  very  same  words,  and  manner 
of  description.  In  the  book  of  Proverbs^,  for  instance* 
Wisdom  is  introduced  as  frequenting  ihe  most  public  places 
of  resort,  and  as  reelected  when  she  offers  herself  as  the 
natural  appouited  guide  of  human  life.  How  kmff,  speaking 
to  those  who  are  passing  through  it,  haw  Umg^  ye  simple  ones^ 
will  ye  lovefoUyj  and  Ihe  ecomen  delight  in  their  scorning,  and 
fools  hate  knowledge  f  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof.  Behold,  I  wiU 
powr  out  my  spirit  i^Nm  you,  I  will  make  known  my  words  unto 
you.  But  upon  bong  neglected,  Because  I  have  called,  and 
ye  refused,  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded; 
but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  cotmsd,  and  would  none  of 
my  reproof:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  moekwhm 
your  fear  Cometh;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  destdatUm,  and  your 
destruction  eomelh  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  anguish 
cometh  iqHm  you  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  wUL  not 
answer;  they  shall  seik  me  early,  hut  they  shall  not  find  me. 
This  passage  everyone  sees  is  poetical,  and  some  parts  of  it 
are  highly  figurative ;  but  their  meaning  is  obvious.  And 
the  thmg  intended  is  expressed  more  literally  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  asuL  did  not  cAoom 
the  fear  of  the  Lord — therefore  shall  they  eat  of  ihe  fruit  ^  their 
own  way,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.  For  the  security 
of  the  simple  shedl  slay  them,  and  the  prosperity  of  fools  shdU 
destroy  them.  And  the  whole  passage  is  so  equally  api^cable 
to  what  we  experience  in  the  present  worid  concerning  the 
consequences  of  men*8  acticms,  and  to  what  Beligion  teaches 
us  is  to  be  expected  in  another,  that  it  may  be  questioned 
which  of  the  two  was  principally  intended. 

Indeed,  when  one  has  been  recollecting  the  proper  proofs 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pimishments,  nothing 
methinks  can  give  one  so  sensible  an  apprehension  of  the 
latter,  or  representation  of  it  to  the  mind;  as  observing, 
that  after  the  many  disregarded  checks,  achnonitions,  and 
warnings,  which  people  meet  with  in  thd  ways  of  vice  and 
folly  and  extravagance ;  warnings  from  their  very  nature ; 
from  the  examples  of  others;  from  the  lesser  inconveniences 

>  Chap.  L 
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which  they  bring  upon  themselves ;  from  the  instructions  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men :  after  these  have  been  long  despised, 
scorned,  ridiculed ;  after  the  chief  bad  consequences,  tem- 
poral consequences,  of  their  follies  have  been  delayed  for  a 
great  while;  at  length  they  break  in  irresistibly  like  an 
armed  force ;  repentance  is  too  late  to  relieve,  and  can  serve 
only  to  aggravate  theii:  distress,  the  case  has  become  despe- 
rate, and  poverty  and  sickness,  remorse  and  anguish,  in- 
famy and  death,  the  effects  of  their  own  doings,  overwhelm 
them  beyond  possibility  of  remedy  or  escape.  This  is  an 
account  of  what  is  in  fact  the  general  constitution  ot 
nature  ^  ' 

It  is  not  in  any  sort  meant  that,  according  to  what  i^ 
pears  at  present  of  the  natural  course  of  things,  men  are 
always  uniformly  punished  in  proportion  to  their  misbe- 
haviour ;  but  that  there  are  veiy  many  instances  of  misbe- 
haviour punished  in  the  several  ways  now  mentioned,  and 
veiy  dreadful  instances  too,  sufficient  to  show  what  the  laws 
of  the  universe  may  admit ;  and,  if  thoroughly  considered, 
sufficient  fidly  to  answer  all  objections  against  the  credi- 
bility of  a  future  state  of  punishments,  from  any  imaginar 
Hons,  that  the  frailty  of  our  nature  and  external  tempta- 
tions almost  annihilate  the  guilt  of  human  vices,  as  well  as 
objections  of  another  sort,  from  necessity',  from  suppositions 
that  the  will  of  an  infinite  Being  cannot  be  contradicted,  or 
that  he  must  be  incapable  of  offence  and  provocation '\ 

Befiections  of  this  kind  are  not  without  their  terrors  to 
serious  persons,  the  most  free  from  enthusiasm,  and  of  the 
greatest  strength  of  mind ;  but  it  is  fit  things  be  stated  and 
considered  as  thev  really  are.  And  there  is,  in  the  present 
age,  a  certain  fearlessness  with  regard  to  what  may  be  here- 
a^r  imder  the  government  of  God,  which  nothing  but  an 
universally  acknowledged  demonstration  on    the   side   of 

>  Hence  may  be  deduced  experimental  aniwen  to  many  popular  objee- 
Uone  and  ezcusee;  ai,  that  God  is  too  meretful  to  inflict  eteraal  punitbment; 
that  we  were  $ineer€  in  our  intention! ;  that  we  did  not  Imov  it  was  a  tin 
which  we  were  committing^  &c  Onr  wmry,  like  our  neglect,  is  seif* 
induced.— (ir.) 

'  That  is,  as  ii  more  fully  explained  in  chap,  vi.,  the  supposition  that  men 
are  compelled  by  necessity  to  sin :  a  doctrine  which,  by  destroying  the  doctrine 
of  free  will,  overthrows  all  notions  of  morsl  responsibility,  saps  the  fonndu* 
tions  of  molality  and  Tirtue,  and  dettroya  Qod's  attribute  of  justice. 

'  See  Chap.  ir.  and  tL 
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atheism  can  justify,  and  which  makes  it  quite  necessary  that 
men  he  reminded,  and  if  possible,  made  to  feel,  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  ground  for  being  thus  presimiptuous, 
even  upon  the  most  sceptical  principles.  For,  may  it  not 
be  said  of  any  person  upon  his  being  bom  into  the  world, 
"he  may  behave  so  as  to  be  of  no  service  to  it,  but  by  being 
made  an  example  of  the  woful  effects  of  vice  and  foUy? 
That  he  may,  as  any  one  may,  if  he  will,  incur  an  infamous 
execution  from  the  hands  of  civil  justice ;  or  in  some  other 
course  of  extravagance  shorten  his  days;  or  bring  upon 
himself  infamy  and  diseases  worse  than  death  ?  So  that  it 
had  been  better  for  him,  even  with  regard  to  the  present 
world,  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  ^d  is  there  any  pre- 
tence of  reason,  for  people  to  think  themselves  secure,  and 
talk  as  if  they  had  certain  proof  that,  let  them  act  as  licen- 
tiously as  they  will,  there  can  be  nothing  analogous  to  this, 
with  regard  to  a  future  and  more  general  interest,  under  the 
providence  and  government  of  the  same  God  ? 

CHAPTER  in^. 

OF  THE  MOBAL  aOVEENMENT  OF   GOD. 

As  the  manifold  appearances  of  design  and  of  final  causes, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of 
an  intelligent  Mind ;  so  the  particular  final  causes  of  plea- 
sure and  pain  distributed  amongst  his  creatures  prove  that 
they  are  under  his  government;  what  may  be  called  his  natu- 
ral government  of  creatures  endued  with  sense  and  reason. 
This,  however,  implies  somewhat  more  than  seems  usually 
attended  to,'  when  we  speak  of  God*s  natural  government  of 
the  world.  It  implies  govemment  of  the  veiy  same  kind 
with  that  which  a  master  exercises  over  his  servants,  or  a 
civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects.  These  latter  instances  of 
final  causes  as  really  prove  an  intelligent  Governor  of  the 
world,  in  the  sense  now  mentioned,  and  before'  distinctly 

1  The  rabject  if  thus  introduced.  From  the  particular  final  causea  of 
Bappineti  and  miaerj,  it  has  been  argned  in  the  lait  chapter  that  we  are 
actuallj  under  God't  government,  under  what  may  be  called  hii  natural 
government  But  the  moral  character  of  this  goremment  has  not  been^  as 
yet,  directly  determined.  As  then,  ili  the  last  chapter,  the  &et  of  Qod's 
natural  goremment  was  protedi  so  in  this  is  the  £ut  of  his  moral  govem- 
ment  establtihed.— (TT.) 

*  Chap.  iL 
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Iroated  of,  as  any  other  instances  of  final  causes  prove  an 
intelligent  Maker  of  it 

But  this  alone  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  deter- 
mine anything  certainly,  concerning  the  moral  character  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  considered  in  this  relation  of  governor ; 
does  not  ascertain  )us  government  to  be  moral,  or  prove  that 
he  is  the  righteous  judge  of  the  world.  Moral  government 
consists  not  barely  in  rewarding  and  punishing  men  for  their 
actions,  which  the  most  tyrannical  person  may  do,  but  in  re- 
warding the  righteous,  and  punishing  the  wicked — ^in  ren- 
dering to  men  according  to  their  actions,  considered  as  good 
or  evil.  And  the  perfection  of  moral  government  consists 
in  doing  this,  with  regard  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  their  personal  merits  or  demerits. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  the  only  character  of  the  Author 
of  Nature  to  be  that  of  simple  absolute  benevolence  ^  This, 
considered  as  a  principle  of  action  and  infinite  in  degree,  is 
a  disposition  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness, 
without  regard  to  persons*  behaviour,  otherwise  than  as  such 
regard  would  produce  higher  degrees  of  it.  And  supposing 
this  to  be  the  only  character  of  God,  veracity  and  justice  in 
him  would  be  nothing  but  benevolence  conducted  by  wis- 
dom. Now,  surely  th^  ought  not  to  be  asserted,  unless  it 
can  be  proved,  for  we  should  speak  with  cautious  reveirence 
upon  such  a  subject  And  whether  it  can  be  proved  or  no, 
is  not  the  thing  here  to  be  inquired  into ;  but  whether  in 
the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  world,  a  righteous 
government  be  not  discemibly  planned  out,  which  neces- 
sarily implies  a  righteous  governor.  There  may  possibly  be 
in  the  creation  beings,  to  whom  the  Author  oi  Nature  mani- 
fests himself  under  this  most  amiable  of  all  characters,  tMs 
of  infinite  absolute  benevolence,  for  it  is  the  most  amiable, 
8U|^sing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incompadble  with 
justice ;  but  he  manifests  himself  to  us  under  the  character 

^ '  This  objection  Biay  be  examined  by  tndm  it  into  it«  conseqnenoei. 
Simple  abiolute  benerolence  impliei  a  disregard  of  moral  cbaxacter;  bat 
truth  and  jvttice  imply  a  regard  of  morel  cbanfiter;  it  would  follow,  then, 
that  theae  two  qualities  oould  not  exist  in  the  same  sabject.  Bat  may  there 
not  be  a  point  abore  our  sight  in  which  both  simple  benerolence  and  simple 
iostice  meet  together?  There  may  be  beings  towards  whom  Qod  shows  simple 
benerolence;  nay,  in  the  sense  explained  a  little  below,  be  may  exercise 
simple  and  absolute  benevolence  even  towards  ns. — Bd, 
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of  a  righteous  governor.  He  may,  conaiatentlj  with  this, 
be  simply  and  absolutely  benevolent  in  the  sense  now  ex- 
plained ;  but  he  is  (for  he  has  given  us  a  proof  in  the  consti- 
tution and  conduct  of  the  world  that  he  is)  a  governor  over 
servants,  as  he  rewards  and  punishes  us  for  our  actions. 
And  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  it  he  may  also  have 
given,  besides  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  natural  pre- 
si^s  of  conscience,  clear  and  distinct  intimations  that  his 
government  is  righteous  or  morsl;  clear  to  such  as  think 
Sie  nature  of  it  deserving  their  attention ;  and  yet  not  to 
eveiy  careless  person  who  casts  a  transient  reflection  upon 
the  subject*. 

But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  the  divine  "go- 
vernment, which  we  experience  oursdves  under  in  &e 
present  state,  taken  alone,  is  allowed  not  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  moral  gOTemment'.  And  yet  this  by  no  means 
hinders,  but  that  there  may  be  somewhat,  be  it  more  or 
less,  truly  moral  in  it  A  righteous  government  may  plainly 
appear  to  be  carried  on  to  some  degree ;  enou^  to  sive  us 
the  apprehension  that  it  shall  be  completed,  or  carried  on  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  religion  teaches  us  it  shall : 
but  which  cannot  appear,  till  much  more  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration be  seen,  than  can  in  the  present  life.  And  tho 
design  of  this  chapter  is  to  inquire  how  &r  this  is  the  case: 
how  hr,  over  and  above  the  moral  nature^  wiiidi  God  has 
given  us,  and  our  natural  notion  of  him  as  righteous  go- 
vernor of  those  his  creatures,  to  whom  he  has  given  &b 
nature^;  I  say  how  far  besides  this,  the  princq>les  and  be- 


'  Tbe  objcctioot  agunit  religion,  fnat  the  eridanoe  of  it  not  being  uni- 
Teml,  nor  to  strong  ai  Di%bt  ponibljr  baTe  been,  may  be  niged  aflunst 
natoral  religloi^  aa  well  aa  againtt  reraaled.  And  tberrfsre  tbe  copndem- 
tion  of  tbem  beloaga  to  the  fint  part  of  tbia  Treatiw,  aa  irell  at  tbe  lecond. 
But  aa  tbeae  objeetiona  are  ehiefly  viged  againat  Mreded  religion,  I  cboeae 
to  eonsider  tbem  in  tbe  aeeond  port.  And  the  aniwer  to  them  tbtfe.  Chap. 
fL,  aa  niged  against  Christianitj,  being  abnost  eqnalljr  applicable  to  them  as 
niged  against  tbe  Seligion  of  Nature,  to  avoid  repeUtion,  the  reader  is  re- 
fened  to  that  chapter. 

*  This  expreswen  ia,  periiaps,  liaMe  to  be  ndsanderrtaod.  It  does  not,  of 
eoorse,  mean  to  assert  thai  there  is  any  error  or  defect  in  God*s  moral  gorem- 
meat,  bat  only  that,  owing  to  the  partial  tibw  wbieh  aloaa  we  can  obtain 
an  esotb  of  a  lyateB  ao  great  and  canpiefaeBiiTa,  it  aasau  to  ns,  ai  it 
imerfMt  and  vifinisbad*— ^£tf . 

^  Dissertation  II. 

*  Chap.  Tk 
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ginniDgs  of  a  moral  government  over  the  world  may  be  dis- 
cerned, notwithstanding  and  amidst  all  the  confusion  and 
disorder  of  it 

Now  one  might  mention  here ',  what  has  been  often  urged 
with  great  force,  that,  in  general,  less  uneasiness  and  more 
satis&ction,  are  the  natural  consequences^  of  a  virtuous 
than  of  a  vicious  course  of  life,  in  the  present  state,  as  an 
instance  of  a  moral  government  established  in  natm^ ;  an 
instance  of  it  collected  from  experience  and  present  matter 
of  fact  But  it  must  be  owned  a  thing  of  difficulty  to  weigh 
and  balance  pleasures  and  uneasinesses,  each  amongst 
themselves,  and  also  against  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an 
estimate  with  any  exactness,  of  the  overplus  of  happiness 
on  the  side  of  virtue.  And  it  is  not  impossible,  that,  amidst 
the  infinite  disorders  of  the  world,  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  the  happiness  of  virtue ;  even  with  regard  to  those  per- 
sons whose  course  of  life  from  their  youth  up  has  been 
blameless ;  and  more  with  regard  to  those  who  have  gone 
on  for  some  time  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  have  afterwards 
reformed.  For  suppose  an  instance  of  the  latter  case ;  a 
person  with  his  passions  inflamed,  his  natural  faculty  of 
self-government  impaired  by  habits  of  indulgence,  and  with 
all  his  vices  about  him,  like  so  many  harpies,  craving  for 
their  accustomed  gratification:  who  can  say  how  long  it 
might  be  before  such  a  person  would  find  more  satisfaction 
in  the  reasonableness  and  present  good  consequences  of 
virtue,  than  difficulties  and  self-denial  in  the  restraints  of  it? 
Experience  also  shows,  that  men  can,  to  a  great  degree,  get 
over  their  sense  of  shame,  so  as  that  by  professing  them- 
selves to  be  without  principle,  and  avowing  even  direct  vil- 
lany,  they  can  support  themselves  against  the  infamy  of  it 
But  as  ihe  ill  actions  of  any  one  will  probably  be  more 
talked  of,  and  oflener  thrown  in  his  way,  upon  his  reforma- 
tion ;  so  the  infamy  of  them  will  be  much  more  felt,  after 
the  natural  sense  of  virtue  and  of  honour  is  recovered. 
Uneasinesses  of  this  kind  ought  indeed  to  be  put  to  the 
account  of  former  vices ;  yet  it  will  be  S£dd  they  are  in  part 

'  The  popolu  aivmnent  to  the  e&ct  that  more  latisfaction,  on  the  wWe, 
leralU  from  virtae  tEaa  from  Tice,  is  here  ezmmined;  and  Butler  reject!  it  ai 
not  accurate  enough  for  thia  treatiie.  It  ii  diflScult  to  strike  an  aocuzate 
balance  in  soch  mattem — (2>.) 

'  See  Lord  Shaftetbury'i  Inquiry  concezning  Virtue,  Part  IL 
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the  consequences  of  reformation.  Still  I  am  for  from  allow- 
ing it  doubtful,  whether  virtue,  upon  the  whole,  be  happier 
than  vice  in  the  present  world.  But  if  it  were,  yet  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  righteous  administration  may,  beyond  all 
question,  be  found  in  nature,  if  we  will  attentively  inquire 
after  them.    And, 

I.  In  whatever  manner  the  notion  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world  might  be  .treated,  if  it  did  not  appear, 
whether  he  were  in  a  proper  sense  our  governor  at  all ;  yet 
when  it  is  certain  matter  of  experience,  that  he  does  mani- 
fest himself  to  us  under  the  character  of  a  governor  in  the 
sense  explained  ^ ;  it  must  deserve  tp  be  considered,  whether 
there  be  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  may  be  a  righte- 
ous or  moral  governor.  Since  it  appears  to  be  fact,  that 
God  does  govern  mankind  by  the  method  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  according  to  some  settled  rules  of  distribu- 
tion ;  it  is  surely  a  question  to  be  asked,  what  presumption 
is  there  against  his  finally  rewarding  and  punishing  them 
according  to  this  particular  rule,  namely,  as  they  act  reason 
ably  or  unreasonably,  virtuously  or  viciously?  since  render- 
ing men  happy  or  miserable  by  this  rule  certainly  falls  in, 
much  more  falls  in,  with  our  natural  apprehensions  and  sense 
of  things,  than  doing  so  by  any  other  rule  whatever ;  since 
rewarding  and  punishing  actions  by  any  other  rule  would 
appear  much  harder  to  be  accounted  for,  by  minds  formed 
as  he  has  formed  ours.  Be  the  evidence  of  religion  then 
more  or  less  clear,  the  expectation  which  it  raises  in  us, 
that  the  righteous  shall,  upon  the  whole,  be  happy,  and  the 
wicked  miserable,  cannot  however  possibly  be  considered  as 
absurd  or  chimerical ;  because  it  is  no  more  than  an  expec- 
tation, that  a  method  of  government  already  begun  shall  be 
carried  on,  the  method  of  rewarding  and  pimishing  actions; 
and  shall  be  carried  on  by  a  particular  rule,  which  unavoid- 
ably appears  to  us  at  first  sight  more  natural  than  any  other, 
the  rule  which  we  call  distributive  justice.     Nor, 

II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  passed  over,  that  tranquillity, 
satisfaction,  and  external  advantages,  being  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  prudent  management  of  ourselves,  and  our 
affairs;  and  rashness,  profligate  negligence,  and  wilful 
folly,  bringing  after  them  many  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ings; these  afford  instances  of  a  right  constituUon  of  na- 

*  Cbap.  ii. 
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ture  ^ :  as  Hie  correction  of  children,  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  by  way  of  example,  when  they  run  into  danger  or  hurt 
themselves,  is  a  part  of  right  education.  And  thus,  that 
God  goyems  the  world  by  general  fixed  laws,  that  he  has 
endued  us  with  capacities  of  reflecting  upon  iJiis  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  foreseeing  the  good  and  bad  conse- 
quences of  our  behayiour,  plainly  implies  some  sort  of 
moral  government;  since  from  such  a  constitution  of  things 
it  cannot  but  follow,  that  prudence  and  imprudence,  whidi 
are  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice',  must  be,  as  they  are, 
respectively  rewarded  and  punished  ^  . 

UI.  From  the  natural  course  of  things,  vicious  actions 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  actually  punished  as  mischievous  to 
society;  and  besid^  punishment  actually  inflicted  upon  this 
account,  there  is  also  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  it  in 
those  persons,  whose  crimes  have  rendered  them  obnoxious 
to  it  in  case  of  a  disooveiy ;  this  state  of  fear  being  itself 
often  a  very  considerable  punishment  The  natural  fear 
and  apprehension  of  it,  too,  which  restrains  from  such 
crimes,  is  a  declaration  of  natmre  against  them.  It  is  neces- 
saiy  to  the  very  being  of  society,  that  vices,  destructive  of  it, 
should  be  punished  as  being  so;  the  vices  of  fiedsehood,  in- 
justice, cruelty :  which  punishment  therefore  is  as  natural  as 
society ;  and  so  is  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  moral  govern- 
ment, naturally  established,  and  actually  taking  place.  And, 
since  the  certain  natural  course  of  things  is  &e  conduct  of 
Providence  or  the  government  of  God,  though  carried  on  by 
the  instrumentality  of  men;  the  observation  here  made 
amounts  to  this,  &at  mankind  find  themselves  placed  by 
him  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  are  unavoidably 
accountable  for  their  behaviour,  and  are  often  punished, 
and  sometimes  rewarded,  under  his  government,  in  the 
view  of  their  being  mischievous,  or  eminently  beneficial  to 
society. 

If  it  be  objected  that  good  actions,  and  such  as  are  benefi- 

'  It  it  obierred,  by  vnj  of  flloitration,  that  tbe  moral  edncation  of 
children  indadet,  as  one  of  its  rabordinate  parti,  the  pnniihing  of  them  if 
th^  ran  into  danger  or  hurt  themselves  throogh  careleeiness. — (D.) 

*  Bee  Dissertation  II. 

'  The  argnment  may  be  stated  in  a  different  form :  ''A  moral  constitution 
of  things  being  supposed  to  exist  in  the  world,  we  should  expect  the  conse- 
quences of  prudence  and  imprudence  abore-mentioned to  be  found  there;  and 
tiiey  are  found  among  us.**---^!).) 
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eial  to  society,  are  often  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  perseca> 
tion  and  in  other  cases,  and  that  ill  and  mischievous  ac- 
tions are  often  rewarded,  it  may  be  answered  distinctly: 
fo^t,  that  this  is  in  no  sort  neeessaxy,  and  oonsequentiy  not 
natural,  in  the  sense  in  wMch  it  is  necessaiy,  and  therefore 
natural,  that  ill  or  mischievous  actions  should  be  punished ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  good  actions  are  never  punished, 
considered  as  beneficial  to  society,  nor  ill  actions  rewarded, 
under  the  view  of  their  being  hurtful  to  it  So  that  it 
stands  good,  vtrithout  anything  on  the  side  of  vice  to  be  set 
over  against  it,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has  as  truly  di- 
rected that  vicious  actions,  considered  as  mischievous  to 
society,  should  be  punished,  and  put  mankind  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  thus  punishing  them,  as  he  has  directed  and 
necessitated  us  to  preserve  our  lives  by  food. 

IV.  Tn  the  natural  course  of  things  virtue  as  tuch  is  ac- 
tually rewarded,  and  vice  m  wch  punished  >;  which  seems  to 
affoid.  an  instance  or  example,  not  only  of  government,  but 
of  moral  government  begun  and  established,  moral  in  the 
strictest  sense,  though  not  in  that  perfection  of  degree  which 
religion  teaches  us  to  expect.  In  order  to  see  this  more 
clearly,  we  must  distinguish  between  actions  themselves, 
and  that  quality  ascribed  to  them  which  we  call  virtuous 
or  vicious.  The  gratification  itself  of  eveiy  natural  passion 
must  be  attended  with  delight ;  and  acquisitions  of  fortune, 
however  made,  are  acquisitions  of  the  means  or  materials  of 
enjoyment.  An  action,  then,  by  which  any  natural  passion 
is  gratified  or  fortune  acquired,  procures  delight  or  advantage, 
abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the  morality  of  such 
action.  Oonsequentiy,  the  pleasure  or  advantage  in  this 
case  is  gained  by  the  action  itself,  not  by  the  morality,  the 
virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it,  though  it  be,  peihaps,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious.  Thus,  to  say  such  an  action  or  course  of 
behaviour  procured  such  pleasure  or  advantage,  or  brought 
on  such  inconvenience  and  pain,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  saying  that  such  good  or  bad  ^ect  was  owing  to  tiie 
virtue  or  vice  of  such  action  or  behaviour.  In  one  case,  an 
action  abstracted  from  all  moral  consideration  produced  its 
effect ;  in  the  other  case,  for  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
such  cases,  the  morality  of  the  action  under  a  moral  con- 

*  la  otber  wordi,  viitM  ii  rewarded  for  ill  virtnonnieit,  ud  viee  punithed 
for  iu  TicioiifMM.— Jl^d. 

I  d 
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sideration,  t.«.,  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it,  produced 
the  effect  Now  I  say  virtae  as  such,  naturally  procures 
considerable  advantages  to  the  virtuous,  and  vice  as  such 
naturally  occasions  great  inconvenience,  and  even  misery  to 
the  vicious,  in  very  many  instances.  The  immediate  effects 
of  virtue  and  vice  upon  the  mind  and  temper  are  to  be  men- 
tioned as  instances  of  it  Vice  as  such  is  naturally  attended 
with  some  sort  of  uneasiness,  and,  not  uncommonly,  with 
great  disturbance  and  apprehension.  That  inward  feeling' 
which,  respecting  lesser  matters  and  in  familiar  speech,  we 
call  being  vexed  with  oneself,  and  in  matters  of  importance, 
and  in  more  serious  langrm^e,  remorse,  is  an  uneasiness 
naturally  arising  from  an  action  of  a  man*s  own,  reflected 
upon  by  himself  as  wrong,  tmrei^onable,  faulty,  i.e.,  vicious 
in  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  this  manifestiy  is  a  different 
feeling  from  that  uneasiness  which  arises  frY)m  a  sense  of 
mere  loss  or  harm.    What  is  more  common  than  to  hear 

a  man  lamenting  an  accident  or  event,  and  adding 

but,  however,  he  has  the  satisfaction  that  he  cannot  blame 
himself  for  it ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  the  uneasi- 
ness of  being  sensible  it  was  his  own  doing?  Thus,  also, 
the  disturbance  and  fear  which  often  follow  upon  a  man's 
having  done  an  injury  arise  from  a  sense  of  his  being  blame- 
worthy, otherwise  there  would  in  many  cases  be  no  ground 
of  disturbance,  nor  any  reason  to  fear  resentment  or  shame. 
On  the  other  hand,  inward  security  and  peace,  and  a  mind 
open  to  the  several  gratifications  of  life,  are  the  natural 
attendants  of  iimocence  and  virtue.  To  which  must  be 
added,  the  complacency,  satisfEUstion,  and  even  joy  of  heart, 
which  accompany  the  exercise,  the  real  exercise,  of  gratitude, 
friendship,  benevolence. 

And  here,  I  think,  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  fears  of 
friture  punishment,  and  peacefrd  hopes  of  a  better  life,  in 
those  who  fully  believe  or  have  any  serious  apprehension 
of  religion ;  because  these  hopes  and  fears  are  present  im- 
easiness  and  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  got 

'  That  we  hare  an  approving  and  diiapproving  faculty  of  this  kind,  ii 
evident  from  our  own  experience — ^from  the  words  right  and  wrong,  odioat 
and  anuahle,  base  and  worthy,  with  many  others  of  like  signification  in  all 
langoages,  applied  to  actions  and  characters— from  the  many  written  systems 
of  morals  which  suppose  it — ^from  onr  natnnl  siense  of  gratitude,  which 
implies  a  distinction  between  merely  being  the  instrament  of  good  and  intend* 
ing  it,  &c—(^.)    See  Butler  o»  (As  Ifaiwt  qf  Virtue,  Dis.  U.  2. 
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lid  of  by  great  part  of  the  world,  even  by  men  who  have 
thought  most  thoroughly  upon  that  subject'  of  religion. 
And  no  one  can  say  how  considerable  this  uneasiness  and 
satisfaction  may  be,  or  what  upon  the  whole  it  may  amount 
to. 

In  the  next  place  comes  in  the  consideration,  that  all 
honest  and  good  men  are  disposed  to  befriend  honest  good 
men  as  such,  and  to  discountenance  the  vicious  as  such, 
and  do  so  in  some  degree,  indeed  in  a  considerable  degree ; 
from  which  favour  and  discouragement  cannot  but  arise 
considerable  advantage  and  inconvenience.  And  though 
cue  generality  of  the  world  have  little  regard  to  the  morality 
of  their  own  actions,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  less  to 
that  of  others,  when  they  themselves  are  not  concerned; 
yet  let  any  one  be  known  to  be  a  man  of  virtue,  somehow 
or  other  he  will  be  favoured,  and  good  offices  will  be  done 
him,  from  regard  to  his  character,  without  remote  views, 
occasionally,  and  in  some  low  degree,  I  think,  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world,  as  it  happens  to  come  in  their  way. 
Public  honours,  too,  and  advantages  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences, are  sometimes  at  least  the  consequences,  in  fact, 
of  virtuous  actions,  of  eminent  justice,  fidelity,  charity,  love 
to  our  countiy,  considered  in  the  view  of  being  virtuous. 
And  sometimes  even  death  itself,  often  infamy  and  external 
inconveniences,  are  the  public  consequences  of  vice  as  vice. 
For  instance,  the  sense  which  mankind  have  of  tyranny,  in- 
justice, oppression,  additional  to  the  mere  feeling  or  fear  of 
miaeiy,  has  doubtless  been  instromental  in  bringing  about 
revolutions,  which  make  a  figure  even  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  it  is  plain,  men  resent  injuries  as  implying 
fistultiness,  and  retaliate,  not  merely  imder  the  notion  of 
having  received  harm,  but  of  having  received  wrong ;  and 
they  have  this  resentment  in  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as  of 
themselves.  So  likewise  even  the  generality  are,  in  some 
degree,  grateful,  and  disposed  to  return  good  offices,  not 
merely  because  such  a  one  has  been  the  occasion  of  good 
to  them,  but  tmder  the  view  that  such  good  offices  implied 
kind  intention  and  good  desert  in  the  doer.  To  all  this 
may  be  added  two  or  three  particular  things,  which  many 
persons  will  think  frivolous ;  but  to  me  nothing  appears  so 
which  at  all  comes  in  towards  determining  a  question  of  such 
importance,  as  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  moral  institution 
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of  goTerament,  in  the  strictest  sense  moral  visibly  established 
and  begun  in  nature.  The  particular  things  are  these :  that 
in  dc«nestic  government,  which  is  doubtless  natural,  children 
and  others  also  are  vety  generally  punished  for  falsehood 
and  injustice,  and  ill-behavioiu*  as  such,  and  rewarded  for 
the  contranr;  which  are  instances  where  veracity  and  justice 
and  right  behaviour  as  such  are  TuUundly  enforced  by  re> 
wards  and  punishments,  vdiether  more  or  less  considerable 
in  degree:  that,  though  civil  government  be  supposed  to 
take  cognizance  of  actions  in  no  other  view  than  as  preju- 
dicial to  society,  vnthout  respect  to  the  immorality  of  them, 
yet  as  such  actions  are  immoral,  so  the  sense  which  men 
have  of  the  immonlity  of  them  very  greatly  contributes  in 
different  ways  to  bring  offenders  to  justice :  and  that  entire 
absence  of  all  crime  and  guilt  in  the  moral  sense,  when 
plainly  appearing,  vnll  almost  of  course  procure,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravated  guilt  prevent,  a  remission  of  the 
penalties  annexed  to  civil  criines,  in  many  cases,  though  by 
no  means  in  all. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  besides  the  good  and  bad  effects 
of  vhiue  and  vice  upon  men's  own  minds,  the  course  of  the 
worid  does  in  some  measure  turn  upon  the  i^probation  and 
disapprobation  of  them  as  such,  in  others.  The  sense  of 
well  and  ill  doing*,  the  presages  of  conscience,  the  love  of 
good  characters  and  dislike  of  bad  ones,  honour,  shame, 
resentment,  gratitude;  aU  these  considered  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  effects,  do  affdrd  manifest  real  instances  of 
virtue  as  such  naturally  fietvoured,  and  of  vice  as  such  dis- 
countenanced, more  or  less,  in  the  daily  course  of  human 
life,  in  eveiy  age,  in  every  relation,  in  every  general  circum- 
stance of  it.  That  God  has  given  us  a  moral  nature^  may 
most  justly  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  our  being  under  his  moral 
government;  but  that  he  has  placed  us  in  a  condition  which 
gives  this  nature,  as  one  may  speak,  scope  to  operate,  and 
in  which  it  does  unavoidably  operate ;  ue.,  influence  man- 
kind to  act,  80  as  thus  to  favour  and  reward  virtue,  and 

'  The  exiitcnce  of  a  priociple  within  our  bmiti,  which  Approvei  good 
■ctioDS  and  dinpproTei  bod  ones,  ii  adminbljr  dimwn  oat  and  Tindicated,  in 
oppoMtion  to  the  Tiewi  of  tuch  philosophon  as  Hobbee  and  Shaftesbury,  bv 
Bishop  Btttler  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  Sermons,  and  also  in  Sermons  i.  il  and  iiL 

*  See  Dissertation  II. 
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discountenance  and  punish  vice ;  this  is  not  the  same,  hut 
a  further  additional  proof  of  his  moral  government;  for 
it  is  an  instance  of  it  The  first  is  a  proof  that  he  will 
finally  favour^  and  support  virtue  effectually ;  the  second  is 
an  example  of  his  favouring  and  supporting  it  at  present 
in  some  degreed 

If  a  more  distinct  inquiry  he  made,  whence  it  arises,  that 
virtue  as  such  is  often  rewarded,  and  vice  as  such  is  punished, 
and  this  rule  never  inverted,  it  will  be  found  to  proceed,  in 
part,  immediately  icom  the  moral  nature  itself,  which  God 
has  given  us;  and  also  in  part,  from  his  having  given  us, 
toge&er  with  this  nature,  so  great  a  power,  over  each  other's 
happiness  and  misery.  For,  first,  it  is  certain  that  peace 
and  delight,  in  some  degree  and  upon  some  occasions,  is 
the  necessary  and  present  effect  of  virtuous  practice;  an 
effect  arising  immediately  from  that  constitution  of  our 
nature.  We  are  so  made,  that  well-doing  as  such  gives  us 
sadsfiiction,  at  least,  in  some  instances ;  ill-doing  as  such,  in 
none.  And,  secondly,  finom  our  moral  nature,  joined  with 
God's  having  put  our  happiness  and  misery  in  many  re- 
spects in  eadi  other's  power,  it  cannot  hut  be,  that  vice  as 
such,  some  kinds  and  instances  of  it  at  least,  will  be  infa- 
mous, and  men  will  be  disposed  to  punish  it  as  in  itself 
detestable ;  and  the  villain  will  by  no  means  be  able  always 
to  avoid  feeling  that  infamy,  any  more  than  he  will  be  able 
to  escape  this  further  punishment,  which  mankind  will  be 
disposed  to  inflict  upon  him,  under  the  notion  of  his  de- 
serving it  But  there  can  be  nothing  on  the  side  of  vice 
to  answer  this ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  mind 
contradictory,  as  the  logicians  speak,  to  virtue.  For  virtue 
consists  in  a  regard  to  what  is  right  and  reasonable,  as  being 
so ;  in  a  regard  to  veracity,  justice,  charity,  in  themselves ; 
and  there  is  surely  no  such  thing  as  a  like  natural  regard  to 
fiEdsehood,  injustice,  cruelty.  If  it  be  thought  that  there  are 
instances  of  an  approbation  of  vice,  as  such  in  itself,  and  for 
its  own  sake  (thouqgh  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is 

*  The  oonclnfion  to  be  drawn  from  tb«  foregoiDg  inttancei  of  virtoe  being 
Kwaided  m  ttich,  tnd  vice  ponithed  m  svch,  in  the  natural  coarse  of  things 
throngkout  bnman  UliB,  in  its  Tuious  relations,  is  this :  onr  moral  nature  is 
one  proof  of  Qod's  moral  goTemment,  and  these  instances  are  another; 
the  first  is  a  proof  of  a  fnture  and  perfect,  the  second  are  examples  of  a 
present,  though  a  modified,  moral  goTemment. — (FT.) 
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any  such  thing  at  all ;  but  supposing  there  be),  it  is  eridendy 
monstrous  * ;  as  much  so  as  the  most  acknowledged  perver- 
sion of  any  passion  whatever.  Such  instances  of  per^-ersion 
then  being  left  out  as  merely  imaginaiy,  or,  however,  un- 
natural ;  it  must  follow,  from  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and 
from  our  condition  in  the  respects  now  described,  that 
vice  cannot  at  all  be,  and  virtue  cannot  but  be  favoiu*ed  as 
such  by  others,  upon  some  occasions,  and  happy  in  itself,  in 
some  degree.  For  what  is  here  insisted  upon,  is  not  the  de- 
gree in  which  virtue  and  vice  are  thus  distinguished,  but  only 
the  thing  itself,  that  they  are  so  in  some  degree ;  though 
the  whole  good  and  bad  effect  of  virtue  and  vice  as  such,  is 
not  inconsiderable  in  degree.  But  that  they  must  be  thus 
distinguished,  in  some  degree,  is  in  a  manner  necessary :  it 
is  matter  of  fact  of  daily  experience,  even  in  the  greatest 
confrision  of  human  affidrs. 

It  is  not  pretended  but  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  happiness  and  miseiy  appear  to  be  distributed  by 
other  rules,  than  only  the  personal  merit  and  demerit  of 
characters.  They  may  sometimes  be  distributed  by  way  of 
mere  discipline.  There  may  be  the  wisest  and  best  reasons 
why  the  world  should  be  governed  by  general  laws,  from 
whence  such  promiscuous  distribution  perhaps  must  follow; 
and  also  why  our  happiness  and  misery  should  be  put  in 
each  other^s  power,  in  the  degree  which  they  are.  And 
these  things,  as  in  general  they  contribute  to  the  rewarding 
virtue  and  punishing  vice,  as  such,  so  they  often  contri- 
bute also,  not  to  the  inversion  of  this,  which  is  impossible  ; 
but  to  the  rendering  persons  prosperous,  though  wicked; 
afflicted,  though  righteous;  and,  which  is  worse,  to  the 
rewarding  some  actions,  though  vicious,  and  punishing  other 
Mtions,  though  virtuous.  But  all  this  cannot  drown  the 
voice  of  Nature  in  the  conduct  of  Providence,  plainly  de- 
claring itself  for  virtue,  by  way  of  distinction  fi*om  vice,  and 
preference  to  it.  For  our  being  so  constituted  as  that  virtue 
and  vice  are  thus  naturally  favoured  and  discountenanced, 
rewarded  and  pimished.  respectively  as  such,  is  an  intuitive 
proof  of  the  intent  of  Nature  that  it  should  be  so ;  other- 

*  By  **  monstrous/'  Butler  means  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  oatnxal 
experience ;  and,  therefore,  as  exceptional  cases,  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  a  philosophical  disquisition.  For  it  is  an  admitted  principle,  •i^fum  rix^ 
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wise  the  constitution  of  our  mind,  from  which  it  thus 
immediately  and  directly  proceeds,  would  be  absurd.  But 
it  cannot  be  said,  because  virtuous  actions  are  sometimes 
punished,  and  vicious  actions  rewarded,  that  Nature  intended 
it.  For,  though  this  great  disorder  is  brought  about,  as  all 
actions  are  done,  by  means  of  some  nativral  passion ;  yet 
this  may  he^  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  brought  about  by  the 
perversion  of  such  passion,  implanted  in  us  for  other,  and 
those  veiy  good  purposes.  And  indeed  these  other  and 
good  purposes,  even  of  every  passion,  may  be  clearly  seen  ^ 

We  have  then  a  declaration,  in  some  degree  of  present 
effect,  from  Him  who  is  supreme  in  Nature,  which  side  he 
is  of,  or  what  part  he  takes;  a  declaration  for  virtue,  and 
against  vice.  So  &r  therefore  as  a  man  is  true  to  virtue,  to 
veracity  and  justice,  to  eqtdty  and  charity,  and  the  right  of 
the  case,  in  whatever  he  is  concerned ;  so  far  he  is  on  the 
side  of  the  divine  administration,  and  co-operates  with  it ; 
and  from  hence,  to  such  a  man,  arises  naturally  a  secret 
satisfaction  and  sense  of  security,  and  implicit  hope  of 
somewhat  further.    And, 

V.  This  hope  is  confinned  by  the  necessary  tendencies 
of  virtue,  which,  though  not  of  present  effect,  yet  are  at 
present  discernible  in  nature,  and  so  afford  an  instance  of 
somewhat  moral  in  the  essential  constitution  of  it  There 
is,  in  the-  natiure  of  things,  a  tendency  in  virtue  and  vice  to 
produce  the  good  and  bad  effects  now  mentioned,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  they  do  in  fcict  produce  them.  For 
instance,  good  and  bad  men  would  be  much  more  re- 
warded and  punished  as  such,  were  it  not,  that  justice  is 
often  artificially  eluded,  that  characters  are  not  known,  and 
many,  who  would  thus  favour  virtue  and  discourage  vice, 
are  hindered  from  doing  so  by  accidental  causes.  These 
tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  are  obvious  with  regard  to 
indmduals.  But  it  may  require  more  particularly  to  be 
considered,  that  power  in  a  society,  by  being  under  the 

*  The  difltinctioni  between  virtne  und  rice,  aboTe  mentioned,  flow  from  our 
natnnl  conititution;  bnt  thii  conttitation  mint  be  absnrd,  nnleif  it  hsYo 
■ome  final  came ;  therefore  thia  intention  of  Natora  ia  denoted  and  implied  by 
it  Bnt  on  the  other  hand,  the  iir^gnlar  diatribntion  of  rewarda  and  poniih- 
aenta  doea  not  prove  a  aimilar  intention  of  Nature;  for  they  flow  from 
no  enential  principle  of  onr  nature;  therefore  the  natnnl  poaiiona  which 
procure  them  may  be  in  a  state  of  perveraion,  which  OTidently  and  undoubt- 
edly they  are. — (D.) 
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direction  of  virtue,  naturally  increases,  and  has  a  necessary 
tendency  to  prevail  over  opposite  power,  not  under  tlie 
direction  of  it;  in  like  manner,  as  power,  by  being  under 
the  direction  of  reason,  increases,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
prevail  over  brute  force.  There  are  several  brute  creatures 
of  equal,  and  several  of  superior  strength,  to  that  of  men ; 
and  possibly  the  sum  of  the  whole  strength  of  brutes  may 
be  greater  &an  that  of  mankind :  but  reason  gives  us  the 
advantage  and  superiority  over  them ;  and  thus  man  is  the 
acknowledged  governing  animal  upon  the  earth.  Nor  is 
this  superiority  considered  by  any  as  accidental;  but  as 
what  reason  has  a  tendency,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to 
obtain.  And  yet  peihaps  difficulties  may  be  raised  about 
the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  truth,  of  the  assertion,  that 
virtue  has  the  like  tendency. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  let  us  see  more  distinctly, 
how  the  case  stands  with  regard  to  reason,  which  is  so 
readily  acknowledged  to  have  this  advantageous  tendency. 
Suppose  then  two  or  three  men,  of  the  best  and  most 
improved  understanding,  in  a  desolate  open  plain,  attacked 
by  ten  times  the  number  of  beasts  of  prey :  would  their 
reason  secure  them  the  victory  in  this  unequal  combat? 
Power  then,  though  joined  with  reason,  and  under  its 
direction,  cannot  be  expected  to  prevail  over  opposite  power, 
though  merely  brutal,  unless  the  one  bears  some  proportion 
to  the  other.  Again :  put  the  imaginary  case,  that  rational 
and  irrational  creatures  were  of  Uke  external  shape  and 
manner:  it  is  certain,  before  there  were  opportmiities  for 
the  first  to  distinguish  each  other,  to  separate  from  their 
adversaries,  and  to  form  a  imion  among  themselves,  they 
might  be  upon  a  level,  or  in  several  respects  upon  great 
disadvantage ;  though  united  they  might  be  vastly  superior ; 
since  union  is  of  such  efficacy,  that  ten  men  united,  might 
be  able  to  accomplish  what  ten  thousand  of  the  same 
natural  strength  and  understanding  wholly  ununited  could 
not  In  this  case,  then,  brute  force  might  more  than  main- 
tain its  ground  against  reason,  for  want  of  union  among  the 
rational  creatures.  Or  suppose  a  number  of  men  to  land 
upon  an  island  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts ;  a  number  of 
men  who,  by  the  regulations  of  civil  government,  the  in- 
ventions of  art,  and  the  experience  of  some  years,  could 
they  be  preserved  so  long,  would  be  really  sufficient  to 
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subdae  the  wild  beasts,  and  to  pxeserve  themselves  in 
security  from  them;  yet  a  conjunctme  of  accidents  might 
give  such  advantage  to  the  irrational  animals  as  that  they 
mi^t  at  once  overpower,  and  even  extirpate,  the  whole 
species  of  rational  ones.    Length  of  time  then,  proper 
scope  and  opportunities,  for  reason  to  exert  itself,  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  prevailing  over  brute  force. 
Further  still :  there  are  many  instances  of  brutes  succeed- 
ing in  attempts,  which  they  could  not  have  imdertaken,  had 
not  their  irrational  nature  rendered  them  inci^pable  of  fore- 
seeing the  danger  of  such  attempts,  or  the  fiiry  of  passioa 
hindered  their  attending  to  it ;  and  there  are  instances  of 
reason  and  real  prudence  preventing  men's  undertaking 
what,  it  hath  i^peared  afterwards,  thev  mig^t  have  suc- 
ceeded in  by  a  lucky  rashness.    And  m  certain  conjunc- 
tures, ignorance  and  folly,  weakness  and  discord*  may  have 
their  advantages.    So  tlubt  rational  animaL  have  not  neces- 
sarily the  superiority  over  irrational  ones ;  but,  how  impro- 
bable soever  it  may  be,  it  is  evidently  possible,  that  in  some 
globes  the  latter  may  be  superior.    And  were  ihe  former 
wholly  at  variance  and  disunited,  by  fidse  self-interest  and 
envy,  by  treacheiy  and  injustice,  and  consequent  rage  and 
malice  against  each  other,  i^iilst  the  latt^  were  firmly 
united  among  themselves  by  instinct ;  this  might  greatly 
contribute  to  the  introducing  such  an  inverted  oider  of 
things.    For  every  one  would  consider  it  as  inverted :  sinco 
reason  has,  in  the  nature  of  it,  a  tendency  to  prevail  over 
brute  force;  notwithstanding  the  poesibUity  it  may  not 
prevail,  and  the  necessity,  which  there  is,  of  many  concur 
ring  circumstances  to  render  it  prevalent 

Now  I  say,  virtue  in  a  society  has  a  like  tendency  to 
procure  superiority  and  additional  power,  whether  this 
power  be  considered  as  the  means  of  security  from  oppo^ 
site  power,  or  of  obtaining  other  advantages.  And  it  has 
this  tendency,  by  rendering  public  good  an  object  and  end 
to  eveiy  member  of  the  society,  by  putting  eveiy  ode  upon 
consideration  and  diligence,  recollection  and  self-govern- 
ment, both  in  order  to  see  wb&i  is  the  most  effectual 
method,  and  also  in  order  to  perform  their  proper  part,  for 
obtaining  and  preserving  it;  by  uniting  a  society  within 
itself,  and  so  increasing  its  strength;  and,  which  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned,  uniting  it  by  means  of  veracity 
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and  justice.  For  as  these  last  are  principal  bonds  of  union, 
80  benevolence,  or  public  spirit,  undirected,  unrestrained  by 
them,  is,  nobody  knows  what 

And  suppose  the  invisible  world  and  the  invisible  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  to  be  in  any  sort  analogous  to  what 
appears,  or  that  both  together  make  up  one  uniform  scheme, 
the  two  parts  of  which,  the  part  wMch  we  see,  and  that 
which  is  beyond  our  observation,  are  analogous  to  each 
other,  then  there  must  be  a  like  natural  tendency  in  the 
derived  power  throughout  the  universe,  under  the  direction 
of  virtue,  to  prevail  in  general  over  that  which  is  not  imder 
its  direction,  as  there  is  in  reason,  derived  reason  in  the 
universe,  to  prevail  over  brute  forced  But  then,  in  order  to 
the  prevalence  of  virtue,  or  that  it  may  actually  produce 
what  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  the  like  concurrences  sure 
necessaiy  as  are  to  the  prevalence  of  reason.  There  must 
be  some  proporfion  between  the  natural  power  or  force 
which  is,  and  that  which  is  not,  under  the  direction  of 
virtue;  there  must  be  sufficient  length  of  time;  for  the 
complete  success  of  virtue,  as  of  reason,  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  tbing,  be  otherwise  than  gradual ;  there  must 
be,  as  one  may  speak,  a  fiedr  field  of  triid,  a  stage  large  and 
extensive  enou^,  proper  occasions  and  opportunities  for 
the  virtuous  to  join  together,  to  exert  themselves  against 
lawless  force,  and  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  united  labours. 
Now  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  disproportion 
between  the  good  and  bad,  even  here  on  earth,  is  not  so 
great  but  that  the  former  have- natural  power  sufficient  to 
their  prevailing  to  a  considerable  degree,  if  circumstances 
would  permit  this  power  to  be  united.  For,  much  less, 
very  much  less,  power  under  tiie  direction  of  virtue,  would 
prevail  over  much  greater  not  imder  the  direction  of  it 
However,  good  men  over  the  face  of  the  earth  cannot  unite, 
as  for  other  reasons,  so  because  they  cannot  be  sufficiently 
ascertained  of  each  other^s  characters.  And  the  known 
course  of  human  things,  the  scene  we  are  now  passing 
through,  particularly  the  shortness  of  life,  denies  to  virtue 
its  full  scope  in  several  other  respects.     The  natural  ten- 

*  From  two  bjpothetical,  but  easily  conceivable,  cases,  in  whicb  the 
tendency  of  Tirtae  to  proTail  is  dereloped  and  its  hindrances  removed,  we 
may  see  more  clearly  tiie  natwral  character  of  this  tendency,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  merely  aecidmlal  character  of  these  hindnmoes. — (TF.) 
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dency  which  we  havo  been  eonsidering,  though  real,  is 
hindered  from  being  carried  into  effect  in  the  present  state ; 
but  these  hindrances  may  be  removed  in  a  future  one. 
Virtue,  to  borrow  the  Christian  allusion,  is  militant  here, 
and  various  untoward  accidents  contribute  to  its  being  often 
overborne ;  but  it  may  combat  with  greater  advantage  here- 
after, and  prevail  completely,  and  enjoy  its  consequent 
rewards,  in  some  future  states.  Neglected  as  it  is,  perhaps 
unlmown,  perhaps  despised  and  oppressed  here,  there  may 
be  scenes  in  etemitv,  lasting  enough,  and  in  every  other 
way  adapted  to  afford  it  a  sufficient  sphere  of  action,  and  a 
sufficient  sphere  for  the  natural  consequences  of  it  to  follow 
in  fact.  If  the  soul  be  naturally  immortal,  and  this  state 
be  a  progress  towards  a  future  one,  as  childhood  is  towards 
mature  age,  good  men  may  natiunlly  unite,  not  only 
amongst  themselves,  but  also  with  other  orders  of  virtuoiis 
creatures,  in  that  fiiture  state.  For  virtue,  from  the  very 
nature  of  it,  is  a  principle  and  bond  of  union,  in  some 
degree,  amongst  all  who  are  endued  with  it,  and  known  to 
each  other,  so  as  that  l^  it,  a  good  man  cannot  but  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  all  virtuous 
beings  throughout  the  whole  universe  who  can  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  and  can  any  way  interpose  in 
his  behalf  in  any  part  of  his  duration.  And  one  might 
add,  that  suppose  all  this  advantageous  tendency  of  virtue 
to  become  effect  amongst  one  or  more  orders  of  creatures 
in  any  distant  scenes  and  periods,  and  to  be  seen  by  any 
orders  of  vicious  creatures  tluroughout  the  universal  kingdom 
of  God,  this  happy  effect  of  virtue  would  have  a  tendency, 
by  way  of  example,  and  possibly  in  other  ways,  to  amend 
those  of  them  who  are  capable  of  amendment,  and  being 
recovered  to  a  just  sense  of  virtue.  If  our  notions  of  the 
plan  of  Providence  were  enlarged  in  any  sort  proportion- 
able to  what  late  discoveries  have  enlarged  oui  views  with 
respect  to  the  material  worid,  representations  of  this  kind 
would  not  appear  absurd  or  extravagant  However,  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  intended  for  a  literal  delineation  of  what 
is  in  fact  the  particular  scheme  of  the  universe,  which 
cannot  be  known  without  revelation;  for  suppositions  are 
not  to  be  looked  on  as  true  because  not  increcdble ;  but  they 
are  mentioned  to  show  that  our  finding  virtue  to  be  hin- 
dered from  procuring  to  itself  such  superiority  and  advan- 
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supreme  governor;  and  from  the  observations  above  made, 
it  will  appear,  that  God  has,  by  our  reason,  given  us  to  see 
a  peculiar  connection  in  the  several  parts  of  this  scheme, 
and  a  tendency  towards  the  completion  of  it,  arising  out  of 
the  veiy  nature  of  virtue :  which  tendency  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  moral  in  the  essential  constitution  of 
things.  If  any  one  should  think  all  this  to  be  of  little 
importance,  I  desire  him  to  consider,  what  he  would  think 
if  vice  had  essentially  and  in  its  nature  these  advantageous 
tendencies,  or  if  virtue  had  essentially  the  direct  contraiy 
ones. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  notwithstandmg  all  these 
natural  effects  and  these  natural  tendencies  of  virtue,  yet 
things  may  be  now  going  on  throughout  the  imiverse,  and 
may  go  on  hereafter,  in  &e  same  mixed  way  as  here  at  pre- 
sent upon  earth :  virtue  sometimes  prosperous,  sometimes 
depressed ;  vice  sometimes  punished,  sometimes  successful. 
The  answer  to  which  is,  that  it  is  not  tlie  piupose  of  this 
chapter,  nor  of  this  treatise,  properly  to  prove  God's  perfect 
moral  government  over  the  world,  or  the  truth  of  Beligion ; 
but  to  observe  what  there  is  in  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature  to  confirm  the  proper  proof  of  it,  supposed  to  be 
known ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  foregoing  observations 
to  tliis  purpose  mav  be  &us  distinctly  proved.  Pleasure 
and  pain  are  indeed  to  a  certain  degree,  say  to  a  veiy  high 
degree,  distributed  amongst  us  without  any  apparent  regaurd 
to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  characters.  And  were  there  no- 
thing else  concerning  this  matter  discernible  in  the  consti- 
tution and  course  of  nature,  there  would  be  no  ground 
j&om  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  to  hope  or  to 
fear,  that  men  would  be  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts;  which,  however,  it  is  to  be 
remaiked,  impUes,  that  even  then  there  would  be  no  ground 
from  appearances  to  think,  that  vice  upon  the  whole  would 
have  the  advantage,  rather  than  that  virtue  would.  And 
thus  the  proof  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  would  rest 
upon  the  usual  known  arguments  for  it,  which  are  I  think 
plainly  unanswerable ;  and  would  be  so,  though  there  were 
no  additional  confirmation  of  them  fix)m  the  things  above 
insisted  on.  But  these  things  are  a  veiy  strong  confirma- 
tion of  them.     For, 

First  They  show  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  not  indiffer- 
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ent  to  virtue  and  vice.  They  amount  to  a  declaration, 
from  him,  determinate,  and  not  to  be  evaded,  in  favour  of 
one,  and  c^ainst  the  other;  such  a  declaration,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  be  set  over  against  or  answer,  on  the  part  of 
vice.  So  that  were  a  man,  laying  aside  the  proper  proof 
of  Religion,  to  determine  from  the  course  of  nature  only, 
whether  it  were  most  probable,  that  the  righteous  or  the 
wicked  would  have  the  advantage  in  a  future  life,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  determine  the  probabihty 
to  be,  that  the  former  would.  The  course  of  nature  then, 
in  the  view  of  it  now  given,  fumbhes  us  with  a  real  practi- 
cal proof  of  the  obligations  of  Beligion. 

Secondly.  When,  conformably  to  what  Beligion  teaches 
us,  God  shall  reward  and  punish  virtue  and  vice  as  such, 
so  as  that  every  one  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  his  deserts ; 
this  distributive  justice  will  not  be  a  thing  different  in 
kindf  but  only  in  degree,  from  what  we  experience  in  his 
present  government.  It  will  be  that  in  effect  toward  which 
we  now  see  a  tendency.  It  will  be  no  more  than  the  com- 
pUtion  of  that  moral  government,  ^eprindplea  and  beginning 
of  which  have  been  shown,  beyond  all  dispute,  discernible 
in  the  present  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  And 
from  hence  it  follows. 

Thirdly.  That,  as  under  the  natmtd  government  of  God, 
our  experience  of  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness 
and  misery,  which  we  do  experience  at  present,  gives  just 
ground  to  hope  for,  and  to  fear,  higher  degrees  and  o&er 
kinds  of  both  in  a  friture  state,  supposing  a  friture  state 
admitted :  so  under  his  moral  government  our  experience, 
that  virtue  and  vice  are,  in  the  manners  above  mentioned, 
actually  rewarded  and  punished  at  present,  in  a  certain 
degree,  gives  just  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear,  that  they 
may  be  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  higher  degree  hereafter. 
It  is  acknowledged  indeed  that  this  alone  is  not  sufficient 
ground  to  think,  that  they  actually  wiU  he  rewarded  and 
punished  in  a  higher  degree,  rather  than  in  a  lower ;  but 
then, 

Lastly.  There  is  sufficient  ground  to  think  so,  from  the 
good  and  bad  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice.  For  these 
tendencies  are  essential,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things;  whereas  the  hindrances  to  their  becoming  effect 
are,  in  numberless  cases,  not  necessary,  but  artificial  only. 

K 
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Now  it  may  be  much  more  strongly  argued,  that  these  ten> 
dencies,  as  well  as  the  actual  rewards  and  punishments,  of 
virtue  and  vice,  which  arise  directly  out  of  the  nature  of 
thmgs,  will  remain  hereafter,  than  that  the  accidental 
hindrances  of  them  will.  And  if  these  hindrances  do  not 
remain,  those  rewards  and  punishments  cannot  but  be 
carried  on  mudi  farther  towards  the  perfection  of  moral 
government;  i.  «.,  the  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  will 
become  effect :  but  when,  or  where,  or  in  what  particular 
way,  cannot  be  known  at  afl  but  by  revelation. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  government 
implied  in  God's  natural  government  ^ ;  virtue  and  vice  are 
naturally  rewarded  and  pimished  as  beneficial  and  mis- 
chievous to  society ',  and  rewarded  and  xnmished  directly 
as  virtue  and  vice  ^.  The  notion,  then,  of  a  moral  scheme 
of  government  is  not  fictitious,  but  natural ;  for  it  is  sug- 
gested to  our  thoughts  by  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature ;  and  the  execution  of  this  scheme  is  actually  begun 
in  the  instances  here  mentioned ;  and  these  things  are  to 
be  considered  as  a  declfloration  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  for 
virtue,  and  against  vice ;  they  give  a  credibility  to  the  sup- 
position of  titieir  being  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter, 
and  also  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear  that  they  may  be  re- 
warded and  punished  in  higher  degrees  than  they  are  here*, 
and  as  all  tins  is  confirmed,  so  the  argument  fcfv  religion 
from  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  is  oanied  on 
fjEKTiher,  by  observing  that  there  are  natural  tendencies,  and, 
in  innumerable  cases,  only  artificial  hindrances,  to  this 
moral  scheme's  being  carried  on  much  farther  towards  per* 
lection  than  it  is  at  present  ^  The  notion,  then,  of  amoral 
scheme  of  government,  much  more  perfect  than  what  is 
seen,  is  not  a  fictitious,  but  a  natural  notion ;  for  it  is  sug- 
gested to  our  thoughts  by  the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue 
and  vice ;  and  these  tendencies  are  to  be  considered  as  in- 
timations, as  implicit  promises  and  threatenings  fi-om  the 
Author  of  Nature  of  much  greater  rewards  and  punishments 

'  P.  118.  «  P.  114.  »  P.  116,  &c 

*  Batler  eonclodM,  &ot  «nly  tint  *'  the  notion  of  a  moml  Mhsme  of  goTorn- 
mont  u  not  ficUtiovi  W  natuml/  but  alio  that  "  Uw  notion  of  a  monl 
•cheme  ht  mora  perfoct  tlian  what  we  ioe  rcaliud  here  is  not  fiotitioai»  but 
natural;  that  is,  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  conxse  of 
natnre,  as  it  presents  ittelf  to  our  sight**-— iSrf. 
»  P.  121,  fto. 
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to  follow  Tiitue  and  Tioe  ihAn  do  «t  present;  and  indeed 
eveiT  nattmd  tendency  ndnch  is  to  oantimie,  Init  -which  is 
hindered  from  becoming  eSect  by  only  mseidsiUal  caoses, 
a&rds  a  presumpftion  tluBt  snoh  tendency  will  some  time  «r 
otiier  become  -effeot,  a  presomptionin  degiee  proporlionable 
to  the  length  of  the  doration  thnragh  which  sadi  tendency 
will-oontmae ;  and  from  these  things  together  anses  a  real 
presamption  that  the  mocsl  scheme  of  govennnent  esta- 
blished in  natoie  shall  be  earned  on  nmoh  £Effther  towwrds 
perfection  hereafter,  and,  I  think,  a  presnmptian  that  it  will 
be  absolutely  completed.  Bnt  from  these  things,  joined 
with  the  moral  nature  which  'God  has  gtren  us,  considered 
as  given  ns  by  him,  arises  a  practical  proofs  that  it  will 
be  completed;  a  proof  frtim  fiwt;  and  therefore  a  distinct 
one  from  that  which  is  deduct  from  the  eternal  and  mi- 
alterable  relations,  Hbe  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions  ^ 

OHAPTKR  IV'. 

OF  A  STATE  OF  PBOBATION,  AS  IMPLYIMG  THIAL,  DIFFICULTIES, 

AND  DANOEB. 

The  general  doctrine  of  religion,  that  onr  present  life  is  a 
state  of  probation  for  a  fatare  one,  comprehends  imder  it 
several  particular  things  distinct  from  eadi  other.  Bat  the 
first  and  most  common  meaning  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  our 
future  interest  is  now  depending,  and  depending  upon  our- 

'  Sm  this  pR>of  dnwn  ont  briefly,  OI»p.  ti. — Ed, 

>  Throngfaont  Uie  preMot  work,  Butler  hat  coniideied  only  the  m^nral 
difference,  by  whicb  Turtae  and  rice,  aa  such,  are  approTed  and  diupprored. 
Dr.  S.  Clarke  has  demonftrated,  in  bia  seimoin  at  BoyIe*B  lectore,  that  there 
are  4iseiktuU  d^^mett  in  the  qimlitict  of  haman  actioni  eetablkhed  in 
mrtore;  and  that  this  nattml  difierenee  of  thingi,  prior  to  and  indepcndant 
of  all  will,  creates  a  natoial  jUimm  in  the  agent  to  act  agreeably  to  it.  It  is 
obvioas  that  the  introduction  of  this  principle  would  materially  confirm  Bishop 
Butlefs  argnment. — {ff.) 

*  Though  religious  prebation  meant,  genoally,  the  Mme  ^ng  as  God's 
aofal  gorenuaent  (for  both  imply  temptations,  whence  arise  those  difficnl- 
tics  and  dangers  which  belong  to  probation,  and  without  whkh  then  could 
be  no  possibility  of  vice  nor  ground  £at  rewards  and  pumshmeats  in  moral 
gOYemment),  yet  there  is  this  diffinrenoe,  that  the  word  "^obaUon  "  expresses, 
more  distinctly  than  the  words  "  moral  govemmeitt,*  a  stato  of  trial;  i.  t,,  of 
diAenlties  and  dangers  through  temptations.  Prebation  then,  in  this  sow, 
may  require  to  be  more  particuhudy  coiisidered.--(fr.) 

K  3 
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selves ;  that  we  have  scope  and  opportunities  here  for  that 
good  and  had  hehaviour  which  Goid  will  reward  and  punish 
hereafter,  together  with  temptations  to  one,  as  well  as  in- 
ducements of  reason  to  the  other;  and  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  same  with  saying  that  we  are  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  to  give  on  account  of  our  actions 
to  him,  for  the  notion  of  a  future  account  and  general 
righteous  judgment  implies  some  sort  of  temptations  to 
what  is  wrong ;  otherwise  there  would  he  no  moral  possi* 
bility  of  doing  wrong,  nor  ground  for  judgment  or  discri- 
mination ;  but  there  is  this  di£ference,  that  the  word  proba- 
tion is  more  distinctly  and  particularly  expressive  of  allure- 
ments to  wrong,  or  difficulties  in  adhering  uniformly  to 
what  is  right,  and  of  the  danger  of  miscanying  by  such 
temptations,  than  the  words  moral  government,  A  state  of 
probation  then,  as  thus  particularly  implying  in  it  trial,  dif- 
ficulties, and  danger,  may  require  to  be  considered  dis- 
tinctly by  itself. 

And  as  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  religion 
teaches  us,  implies  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  re- 
gard to  a  future  world ;  so  also  his  natiural  government  over 
us  implies  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  in  the  like  sense 
with  regard  to  the  present  world.  Natural  government  by 
rewards  and  punishments  as  much  implies  natural  trial,  as 
moral  government  does  moral  trial.  The  natural  govern- 
ment of  God  here  meant  ^  consists  in  his  annexing  pleasvire 
to  some  actions,  and  pain  to  others,  which  are  in  our  power 
to  do  or  forbear,  and  in  giving  us  notice  of  such  appoint- 
ment beforehand.  This  necessarily  implies  that  he  has 
made  our  happiness  and  misery,  or  our  interest,  to  depend 
in  part  upon  ourselves ;  and  so  far  as  men  have  temptations 
to  any  course  of  action  which  will  probably  occasion  them 
greater  temporal  inconvenience  and  uneasiness  than  satis- 
faction, so  far  their  temporal  interest  is  in  danger  from 
themselves,  or  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  respect  to  it. 
Now  people  often  blame  others,  and  even  themselves,  for 
their  misconduct  in  their  temporal  concerns ;  and  we  find 
many  are  greatly  wanting  to  ^emselves,  and  miss  of  that 
natural  happiness  which  they  might  have  obtained  in  the 
present  life :  perhaps  every  one  does  in  some  degree.  But 
many  run  themselves  into  great  inconvenience,  and  into 

>  Chap.  ii. 
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extreme  distress  and  misery;  not  through  incapacity  of 
knowing  hetter  and  doing  better  for  themselves,  which 
would  be  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  but  through  their 
own  fault  And  these  tlungs  necessarily  imply  temptation 
and  danger  of  miscanying  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
respect  to  our  worldly  interest  or  happiness.  Every  one 
too,  without  having  religion  in  his  thoughts,  speaks  of  the 
hazards  which  young  people  run  upon  their  setting  out  in 
the  world;  hazards  from  other  causes  than  merely  their 
ignorance  and  unavoidable  accidents ;  and  some  courses  of 
vice,  at  least,  being  contrary  to  men*s  worldly  interest  or 
good,  temptations  to  these  must  at  the  same  time  be 
temptations  to  forego  ornr  present  and  our  future  interest. 
Thus  in  our  natural  or  temporal  cfSpscity,  we  are  in  a  state 
of  trial,  t.  tf.,  of  difficulty  and  danger,  analogous,  or  like  to 
our  moral  and  religious  trial. 

This  will  more  distinctly  appear  to  any  one  who  thinks 
it  worth  while  more  distinctly  to  consider  what  it  is  which 
constitutes  our  trial  in  both  capacities,  and  to  observe  how 
mankind  behave  under  it^ 

And  that  which  constitutes  this  our  trial,  in  both  these 
capacities,  must  be  somewhat  either  in  our  external  circum- 
stances, or  in  our  nature.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  persons 
may  be  betrayed  into  wrong  behaviour  upon  smprise,  or 
overcome  upon  any  other  very  singular  and  extraordinaiy 
external  occasions,  who  would  otherwise  have  preserved 
their  character  of  prudence  and  of  virtue  :  in  which  cases 
every  one,  in  speaking  of  the  wrong  behaviour  of  these  per- 
sons, would  impute  it  to  such  particular  external  circum- 
stances. And  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  contracted 
habits  of  vice  and  folly  of  any  kind,  or  have  some  particular 
passions  in  excess,  ^mU  seek  opportunities,  and,  as  it  were, 
go  out  of  their  way  to  gratify  tiiemselves  in  these  respects, 
at  the  expense  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue ;  led  to  it» 
as  every  one  would  say,  not  by  external  temptations,  but  by 
such  habits  and  passions.  And  the  account  of  this  last 
case  is,  that  particular  passions  are  no  more  coincident  with 
prudence,  or  that  reasonable  self-love  the  end  of  which  is 
our  worldly  interest,  than  they  are  with  the  principle  of 
virtue  and  religion,  but  often  draw  contrary  ways  to  one, 

'  Here  some  particnUn  arc  noted  relative  to  thia  rabject,  and  illuitntiitg 
aHke  the  nature  of  our  natoial  and  moral  temptatioDa.— (/>.) 
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as  weli  BB  to  the  odier ;  aad  so  such  paiticnlar  passions  ar 
aa  much  temptations  to  act  imprudently  with  segard  to  oar 
worldly  interest  as  to  act  Ticioualy  ^.  However,  as  when  we 
say  men  are  misled  by  extamal  circumstances  of  teaipta- 
tion,  it  cannot  but  be  understood  that  there  is  somefv^ttt 
within  themselves  to  render  those  circumstances  tempta> 
ticmsv  or  to  render  them  susceptible  of  impveteions  from 
them ;  so  when  we  say  they  are  misled  by  passions,  it  is 
always  supposed  that  there  are  occasions,  circumstances, 
and  objects  exciting  these  passions,  and  affording  means  for 
gratifying  them.  And  theref(»«,  temptations  from  within 
and  from  without  coincide  and  nmtuaUy  imply  each  other. 
Now  the  several  external  objects  of  the  iqppetites,  passions, 
and  affections  being  present  to  the  senses,  or  offering  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  and  so  exciting  emotions  suitable  to 
their  nature,  not  only  in  cases  where  they  can  be  gratified 
eonsistently  with  innooence  and  prudence,  but  also  in  cases 
where  they  cannot,  and  yet  can  be  gratified  imprudently 
and  viciously  r  this  as  really  puts  them  in  danger  of  vohm- 
tanly  foregoing  their  present  interest  or  good  as  their  fiitore, 
and  a»  really  renders  self  denial  necessary  to  secure  one  as 
the  other;  t.  «.,  we  are  in  a  like  state  of  trial  with,  respect 
to  both,  by  the  very  same  passions,  excited  by  the  very  same 
means.  Thus  mankind  having  a  temporal  interest  depend- 
ing  upon  themselves,  and  a  prudent  course  of  behaviour 
being  necessary  to  secure  it,  passions  inordinately  excited, 
whether  by  means  of  example  or  by  any  other  external 
circumstance,  towards  such  objects,  at  such  times  or  in 
such  degrees  as  that  they  cannot  be  gratified  consist^itly 
with  worldly  prudence,  ore  temptations — dangerous,  aad 
too  often  successful,  temptations — to  forego  a  greater  tern* 
poral  good  Am*  a  less ;  i,  e^  to  forego  what  is,  upon  the 
whole,  owr  temporal  interest  for  the  sake  of  a  present  grati- 
ficadon.  This  is  a  description  of  our  state  of  trial  in  our 
temporal  capacity.  Substitute  now  the  word  future  iar  tern- 
pond,  and  virtue  for  pruienee^ ;  and  it  will  be  just  as  proper 

>  See  Semmni  pmelied  at  Ae  BoUf,  172S,  2&d  edit  p.  20ff,  &e.  PreC 
p.  25,  &e.    Sem.  p.  91,  fte. 

*  tmMm  u»  firanded  oa  anaiogieal  BaAoning^  Sm»  in  tUi  caee,  tbt 
Soapture  pMiUe  o£  t^  Ten  Yiigixb,  bat  more  eepeoallr  that  ef  the  Unjmt 
Steward.  "  The  lord  commended  the  nDJuit  steward,  becauM  he  had  done 
wieely :  Ibr  the  duidivn  of  tiiie  world  are  in  their  geaentien  wiau  than  the 
children  of  Ught."  (Sc  liA»  zvi  B.y^Ed, 
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a  description  of  our  state  of  trial  in  our  religious  cq>acity, 
so  analogoua  ara  tiiey  to  each  other. 

If,  from  consideration  of  this  our  like  state  of  trial  in 
both  capacities^  we  go  on  to  obserre  £urther  how  mankind 
behave  under  it,  we  shall  find  there  are  some  who  have  so 
little  sense  of  it  tiiat  they  scarce  look  beyond  the  passing 
day ;  they  are  so  taken  up  with  present  gratifications  as  to 
have,  in  a  nasner,  no  feeling  of  consequences,  no  regard  to 
their  fiiture  ease  or  Ibrtime  m  this  life^  any  more  than  to 
tiMir  happiness  in  another.  Some  appear  to  be  bUnded 
and  deceived  by  inordinate  passion,  in  their  worldly  con- 
cerns as  much  as  in  Religion.  Others  are  not  deceived^ 
but»  as  it  were,  ^DrciUy  euriied  away  by  the  like  passions 
against  their  better  judgment,  and  feeble  resolutions  too,  of 
aeting  better.  And  there  are  men,  and  truly  they  are  not 
ft  iSsw,  who  shameles^y  «row,  not  their  interest,  but  their 
mere  will  and  pleasure,  to  be  their  law  of  life,  and  who,  in 
€^n  defiance  of  everything  that  is  reasonable,  will  go  on 
in  a  course  of  vicious  extravagance,  foreseeing,  with  no 
rem^^rse  and  little  fear,  that  it  will  be  their  temporal  ruin ; 
and  some  of  then^  und^  the  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences of  wickedness  in  another  state.  And  to  speak  in 
liie  most  moderate  way,  human  creatuies  are  not  only  con- 
tinually liable  to  go  wrong  voluntarily,  but  we  see  likewise 
that  they  often  aotually  do  so  with  respect  to  their  temporal 
interests,  as  well  as  wRh  respect  to  Rehgion. 

Thus  oar  difficulties  and  dangers,  or  onae  trials  in  our 
temporal  and  our  refigious  capacity,  as  they  proceed  firom 
the  same  causes  and  have  the  same  efiect  upon  men's  beha- 
viour, are  evidently  analogous  and  of  the  same  kind. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
misearrying  in  our  religious  state  of  trial  are  greatly 
increased,  and  ene  is  ready  to  think  in  a  manner  wholly 
made  by  the  ill  behaviour  of  others,  by  a  wrong  education, 
wrong  in  a  moral  sense,  sometimes  positively  vicious ;  by 
general  bad  example ;  by  the  dishonest  artifices  which  are 
got  into  hnsiness  oi  all  lunds,  and  in  very  many  parts  of 
&ie  world,  by  religion's  being  corrupted  into  superstitions 
which  indulge  mefn  in  their  vices ;  so,  in  like  manner,  the 
difficulties  dr  conducting  ourselves  prudently  in.  respect  to 
our  pre^«at  interest,  and  our  danger  of  being  led  aside 
firom  piursuing  it,  are  greatly  increased  by  a  foolish  ednon- 
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lion ;  and,  after  we  come  to  mature  age,  by  the  extravagance 
and  carelessness  of  others  whom  we  have  intercourse  with, 
and  by  mistaken  notions,  veiy  generally  prevalent  and 
taken  up  from  common  opinion,  concerning  temporal  hap- 
piness and  wherein  it  consists.  And  persons,  by  their  own 
negligence  and  folly  in  tlieir  temportd  affairs,  no  less  than 
by  a  course  of  vice,  bring  themselves  into  new  difficulties, 
and,  by  habits  of  indulgence,  become  less  qualified  to  go 
through  them ;  and  one  irregularity  after  another  embarrasses 
things  to  such  a  degree  that  tbey  know  not  whereabout 
they  are,  and  often  makes  the  path  of  conduct  so  intricate 
and  perplexed  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  out — difficult 
even  to  determine  what  is  the  prudent  or  the  moral  part. 
Thus,  for  instance,  wrong  behaviour  in  one  sta^e  of  life, 
youth — ^wrong,  I  mean,  considering  ourselves  only  in  our 
temporal  capacity,  without  taking  in  rehgion — ^this,  in  seve- 
ral ways,  increases  the  difficulties  of  right  behaviour  in 
mature  age ;  i.  «.,  puts  us  into  a  more  disadvantageous 
state  of  trial  in  our  temporal  capacity. 

We  are  an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of  God  ^  There  are 
natural  appearances  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  degradation  *. 
And  we  certainly  are  in  a  condition  which  does  not  seem  by 
any  means  the  most  advantageous  we  could  imagine  or 
desire,  either  in  our  natural  or  moral  capacity,  for  securing 
either  our  present  or  future  interest  However,  this  con- 
dition, low  and  careful  and  imcertain  as  it  is,  does  not  afford 
any  just  ground  of  complaint ^  For,  as  men  may  manage 
their  temporal  affairs  with  prudence,  and  so  pass  iheir  days 
here  on  earth  in  tolerable  ease  and  satisfaction,  by  a  mode- 

*  Part  II.,  cbap.  t. 

*  We  are  not  hence  to  infer  that  Bicbop  Bntler  wai  a  believer  in  tboae 
doctrinef  which  repreient  the  whole  hnmaa  xaoe,  in  eonieqnenoe  of  the  fall^ 
as  having  whoUj  loit  all  traced  of  original  righteoometi.  Were  such  the 
case,  he  could  not  have  argued,  as  he  has  done  in  his  sermons,  on  the  natoral 
supremacy  of  conscience  even  in  fallen  human  nature.  He  knew  that 
although  at  the  fall  the  imaffe  of  GK>d  was  lost  by  men,  the  liktMtt  still 
remained. — Bd, 

'  Two  possible  compUints  and  objections  are  here  answered  by  implication : 
first,  that  a  state  of  religious  probation  is  improbable,  because  it  implies 
difficulties  from  temptation,  and  because  our  fisllen  state  makes  the  chance  of 
success  to  be  against  us ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  state  of  probation  implies 
dan^r  of  failure  and  hazard,  and  that  it  is  unprobable  that  any  haiard  should 
be  miposed  upon  us  by  an  omniscient  Being,  who  knows  our  danoer  of 
fiOling^fF.) 
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rate  degree  of  care;  so  likewise  with  regard  to  religion, 
there  is'  no  more  required  than  what  they  are  well  ahle  to 
do,  and  what  they  must  he  greatly  wanting  to  themselves  if 
they  neglect.  And  for  persons  to  have  that  put  upon  them 
which  they  are  well  ahle  to  go  through,  and  no  more,  we 
naturally  consider  as  an  equitahle  thing,  supposing  it  done 
hy  proper  authority.  Nor  have  we  any  more  reason  to 
complain  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  Author  of  Nature,  than 
of  his  not  having  given  us  other  advantages  helonging  to 
other  orders  of  creatures. 

But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is  that  the  state  of  trial 
which  Religion  teaches  us  we  are  in  is  rendered  credihle  by 
its  being  throughout  uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  genend 
conduct  of  Providence  towards  us,  in  aU  other  respects 
within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge.  Indeed  if  mankind, 
considered  in  their  natural  capacity  as  inhabitants  of  this 
world  only,  found  themselves  from  their  birth  to  their 
death  in  a  settled  state  of  security  and  happiness,  without 
any  solicitude  or  thought  of  their  own,  or  if  they  were  in 
no  danger  of  being  brought  into  inconveniences  and  dis- 
tress by  carelessness,  or  the  folly  of  passion,  through  bad 
example,  the  treachery  of  others,  or  the  deceitful  appear- 
ances of  things;  were  this  our  natural  condition,  then  it 
might  seem  strange  and  be  some  presumption  against  the 
truth  of  Beligion  that  it  represents  our  future  and  more 
general  interest,  as  not  secure  of  course,  but  as  depending 
upon  our  behaviour,  and  requiring  recollection  and  self- 
government  to  obtain  it  For  it  might  be  alleged,  "  What 
you  say  is  our  condition  in  one  respect,  is  not  in  anywise 
of  a  sort  with  what  we  find,  by  experience,  our  condition  is 
in  another.  Our  whole  present  interest  is  secured  to  our 
hands  without  any  solicitude  of  ours,  and  why  should  not 
our  future  interest,  if  we  have  any  such,  be  so  too?"  But 
since,  on  the  contrary,  thought  and  consideration,  the 
voluntaiy  denying  ourselves  many  things  which  we  desire, 
and  a  course  of  behaviour,  far  from  being  always  agreeable 
to  us,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  acting  even  a  common 
decent  and  common  prudent  part,  so  as  to  pass  with  any 
satisfaction  through  the  present  world,  and  be  received 
upon  any  tolerable  good  terms  in  it ;  since  this  is  the  case, 
aU  presumption  against  self-denial  and  attention  beincr 
necessary  to  secure  our  higher  interest,  is  removed.     Had 
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we  not  experience,  it  might,  peihsqis  qpeoiouslj,  be  urged 
that  it  is  improbable  anything  of  haaard.  and  danger  should 
be  put  upon  us  by  an  in&dte  Beisg',  when  everything 
which  18  haaavd  and  danger  in  our  manner  of  conception, 
and  will  end  in  error,  conftision,  and  misery,  is  now  already 
certain  in  his  fore-knowledge.  And  indeed,  why  anything 
of  hazard  and  danger  should  be  put  upon  such  frail 
creatures  as  we  are,  may  well  be  tifcboiight  a  difficulty  in 
speculation,  and  cannot  but  be  so  till  we  imow  the  whole, 
or,  however,  much  more  of  the  case.  But  stiil  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  is  as  it  is.  Our  happiness  and  miseiy  are 
trusted  to  our  conduct,  and  made  to  depend  upon  it 
Somewhat,  and,  in  many  circumstances,  a  great  deal  ioo, 
is  put  upon  us,  either  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  as  we  choose. 
And  all  the  various  miseries  of  life,  whidi  people  bring 
upon  themselves  by  negligence  and  follv,  and  mi§^t  have 
avoided  by  proper  care,  are  instances  of  this,  wliick  miseries 
are  befovdkana  just  as  ccmtingent  and  undetermined  aa 
their  conduct,  and  left  to  be  determined  by  it 

These  ol>serTations  are  an  answer  to  the  objections 
against  tiie  credibility  of  a  state  of  trial,  as  implying 
temptatiwis,  and  real  danger  of  miseanying  with  regard  to 
our  genend  interest  under  the  moral  government  of  God ; 
and  Ihey  show^  that,  if  we  are  at  ail  to  be  considered  in 
each  a  capacity  and  as  having  such  an  interest,  the  general 
analogy  €^  Providence  must  lead  us  to  apprehend  ourselves 
in  danger  of  miseanying,  in  difiGarent  degrees,  as  to  this 
interest  by  our  neglecting  to  act  the  proper  part  belonging 
t»  us  in  that  capacity.  For  we  have  a  present  interest 
vnder  the  govemment  of  God,  which  we  experience  hero 
upon  earth.  And  this  interest  as  it  is  not  forced  upon  us, 
so  nether  is  it  offered  to  our  acceptance,  but  to  our  acifuisi- 
tion ;  in  such  sort  as  that  we  are  in  danger  of  missing  it 
bjr  means  of  temptations  to  neglect  or  act  contrary  to  it 
and  without  attention  and  self-denial  must  and  do  miss  of 
it  It  is  liMOL  pcv&ctly  credible  Hut  this  may  be  our  case 
witii  respect  to  that  chief  and  final  good  ^iduch  Beliglon 
pveposes  to  us. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

OF  JL  SIATB  OF  PROBAXION,   AS  UfTENDED   FOB  MOBAL 
DI8CIPIJ2»  AHD  IHPBOVBICSNT. 

Fbom  the  consideration  of  our  being  in  a  probatioa-atate  of  so 
much  difficulty  and  hazard,  naturally  arises  the  question,  how 
we  came  to  be  placed  in  it^  ?  But  such  a  general  inquiiy  as 
this  would  be  fiound  involved  in  insuperable  difficulties. 
For  though  some  of  these  difficulties  would  be  lessened  by 
observing  that  all  wickedness  is  voluntary,  as  is  implied  in 
its  very  notion,  and  that  many  of  the  miseries  of  life  have 
apparent  good  effects,  yet  when  we  consider  other  circum- 
stances belonging  to  both>  and  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quMice  of  the  former  in  a  life  to  come,  it  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged  plain  folly  and  presumption  to  pretend  to 
give  an  account  of  the  whole  reasons  of  this  matter;  the 
whole  reasons  of  our  being  allotted  a  condition  out  of  which 
so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  circumstanced,  would 
in  fiict  arise.  Whether  it  be  not  beyond  our  faculties,  not 
only  to  find  out,  but  even  to  understand,  the  whole  account 
of  this,  or,  though  we  should  be  supposed  capable  of 
woderstanding  it^  yet,  whether  it  would  be  of  service  or 

Srejudice  to  us  to  be  informed  of  it»  is  impossible  to  say. 
ut  as  our  present  condition  can  in  no  wise  be  shown  in* 
coiDaistent  with  the  perfect  moraL  government  of  God,  so 
Beligien  teaches  ua  we  were  ^aced  in  it  that  we  might 
qualify  ourselves,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  for  another  state 
which  is  to  follow  it  Axui  this,  though  but  a  partial 
answer,  a  veiy  partial  one  indeed,  to  the  inquiry  now  men- 
Uoned,  yet  is  a  more  satisfactoiy  answer  to  another,  which 
ia  of  real,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  hanre 
answered:  the  inquiiy.  What  is  our  business  here?  The 
known  end,  then,  why  we  are  placed  in  a  state  of  so  much 
affliction,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  is,  our  improvement  in 

>  Vtma  ih«  OMttor  of  the  Ibngoing  dnptiir,  two  qnwtioB* Bstanfly  ariio: 
frit,  bow  we  OHM  to  beploood  id  HI  toeond,  whal  is  tho  end  deoigiiod  by 
€h>d  in  pkcing  us  whom  He  hae  placed  ml  The  forner  qnootwrn  is  sol  aside 
at  isToWed  in  endlese  difBoaltist;  the  latter  ean  be  men  distinetly  anawend 
from  Berelation. — £d. 
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virtue  and  piety,  as  the  requisite  qualification  for  a  future 
state  of  security  and  happiness  ^ 

Now  the  beginning  of  life,  considered  as  an  education  for 
mature  age  in  the  present  world,  appears  plainly,  at  first 
sight,  analogous  to  this  our  trial  for  a  future  one,  the 
former  being  in  our  temporal  capacity  what  the  latter  is  in 
our  religious  capacity.  £ut  some  observations  common  to 
both  of  them,  and  a  more  distinct  consideration  of  each, 
will  more  distinctly  show  the  extent  and  force  of  the 
analogy  between  them;  and  Ihe  credibility  which  arises 
from  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  natiu^  of  the  thing,  that 
the  present  life  was  intended  to  be  a  state  of  discipUne  for 
a  future  one. 

I.  Every  species  of  creatures  is,  we  see,  designed  for  a 
particular  way  of  life,  to  which  the  nature,  the  capacities, 
temper,  and  qualifications  of  each  species,  are  as  necessary 
as  their  external  circumstances.  Bodi  come  into  the  notion 
of  such  state  or  particular  way  of  life,  and  are  constituent 
parts  of  it  Change  a  man's  capacities  or  character  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  conceivable  they  may  be  changed,  and 
he  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  a  human  coiu^e  of  life, 
and  hmnan  happiness ;  as  incapable  as  if,  his  nature  con- 
tinuing unchanged,  he  were  placed  in  a  world  where  he  had 
no  sphere  of  action,  nor  any  objects  to  answer  his  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections  of  any  sort.  One  thing  is  set  over 
against  another,  as  an  ancient  writer  expresses  it.  Our 
nature  corresponds  to  our  external  condition*.  Without  this 
correspondence  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  such 
thing  as  human  life  and  human  happiness,  which  life  and 
happiness  are,  therefore,  a  result  from  our  nature  and  con- 
dition jointly;  meaning  by  human  life,  not  living  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex  notion  commonly 
understood  by  those  words.  So  that,  without  determining 
what  will  be  the  employment  and  happiness,  the  particular 

'  A  probatioD  state  having  been  coniidered  and  eBtablished  in  the  hut 
chapter,  as  implying  trial,  u  e.,  difficulties  and  dangers,  is  here  considered  in 
this  other  sense  as  implying  moral  discipline  and  improvetMni. — {W.) 

'  Bishop  Sutler,  in  his  sermons,  has  clearly  shown  the  peculiar  corre* 
spondenoe  between  the  inward  frame  of  man  and  the  external  conditions  and 
arciimstances  of  life;  that  the  several  pasdons  and  affections  of  the  heart, 
compared  with  those  circumstances,  are  certain  instances  of  final  causes;  for 
example,  anger  leads  us  to  the  immediate  resistance  of  injury,  and  compas- 
sion prompts  us  to  reliere  the  distressed. — (S,) 
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life,  of  good  men  hereafter,  there  must  be  some  determinate 
capacities,  some  necessary  character  and  qualifications, 
without  which  persons  cannot  but  be  utterly  incapable 
of  it;  in  like  manner,  as  there  must  be  some,  without 
which  men  would  be  incapable  of  their  present  state  of 
life.    Now, 

II.  The  constitution  of  human  creatures,  and  indeed  of 
all  creatures  which  come  under  our  notice,  is  such,  as  that 
they  are  capable  of  naturally  becoming  qualified  for  states 
of  life  for  which  they  were  once  wholly  unqualified.  In 
imagination  we  may  indeed  conceive  of  creatures,  as 
incapable  of  having  any  of  their  faculties  naturally  enlarged, 
or  as  being  unable  naturally  to  acquire  any  new  qualifica- 
tions ;  but  the  faculties  of  every  species  known  to  us  are 
made  for  enlargeipent,  for  acquirements  of  experience  and 
habits.  We  find  ourselves  in  particular  endued  with  capaci- 
ties, not  only  of  perceiving  ideas,  and  of  knowledge  or  per- 
ceiving truth,  but  also  of  storing  up  our  ideas  and  know- 
ledge by  memory.  We  are  capable,  not  only  of  acting,  and 
of  having  different  momentary  impressions  made  upon  us, 
but  of  getting  a  new  fieMsility  in  any  kind  of  action,  and  of 
settled  cdterations  in  our  temper  or  character.  The  power 
of  the  two  last  is  the  power  of  habits.  But  neither  the 
perception  of  ideas,  nor  knowledge  of  any  sort,  are  habits, 
though  absolutely  necessaiy  to>  the  forming  of  them.  How- 
ever, apprehension,  reason,  memoiy,  which  are  the  capacities 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  greally  improved  by  exercise. 
Whether  the  word  habit  is  applicable  to  all  these  improve- 
mentSj  and  in  particular  how  far  the  powers  of  memory  and 
of  habits  may  be  powers  of  the  same  nature,  I  shall  not 
inquire.  But  that  perceptions  come  into  our  minds  readily 
and  of  course,  by  means  of  their  having  been  there  before, 
seems  a  thine  of  the  same  sort  as  readiness  in  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  action,  proceeding  from  being  accustomed  to 
it.  And  aptness  to  recollect  practical  observations  of  ser- 
vice in  our  conduct,  is  plainly  habit  in  many  cases.  There 
are  habits  of  perception  and  habits  of  action.  An  instance 
of  the  former  is  our-  constant  and  even  involuntary  readi- 
ness, in  correcting  the  impressions  of  our  sight  con- 
cerning magnitudes  and  distances,  so  as  to  substitute  judg- 
ment in  the  room  of  sensation  imperceptibly  to  ourselves. 
And  it  seems  as  if  all  other  associations  of  ideas  not  natu- 
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rally  connected  xnight  be  caUed  passive  habits ;  as  properly 
as  our  readiness  in  understanding  languages  upon  si^t^ 
or  bearing  of  words.  And  our  readiness  in  speaking  and 
writing  them  is  an  instance  of  the  latter,  of  active  habits. 
For  distinctness,  we  may  consider  habits  as  belonging  to 
the  body  or  the  mind,  and  the  latter  will  be  explained  by 
the  former.  Under  the  former  are  comprehended  all  bodily 
activities  or  motions,  whether  graceful  or  unbecoming, 
which  are  owing  to  use ;  under  ihe  latter,  general  habits  of 
life  and  oonduot,  such  as  those  of  obedience  and  submission 
to  authority,  or  to  aa^  particular  person ;  those  of  veracity, 
justice,  8E^  charity;  those  of  attention,  industry,  self- 
government,  envy,  revenge.  And  habits  of  this  latter  kind 
seem  pipduoed  l^  repeated  acts,  as  wdl  as  the  former.  And 
in  like  manner  as  habits  belonging' to  the  body  are  pro- 
duced by  external  acts,  so  habits  of  the  mind  are  produced 
by  the  exerdon  of  inward  piaotioal  prino^les,  t.  0.,  by  car- 
rying them  into  act,  or  acting  upon  iiem ;  the  principles  of 
obedience,  of  vencity,  justice,  and  charity.  Nor  can  those 
habits  be  formed  by  any  external  course  of  action,  other- 
wise than  as  it  proceeds  from  Ihese  principles ;  because  it 
is  only  these  inward  principles  exerted,  which  are  strictly 
acts  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  of  justice,  and  of  charity. 
So  likewise  habits  of  attention,  industry,  self-government, 
are  in  die  same  manner  acquired  by  exercise ;  and  habits 
of  envy  and  revenge  by  indulgence,  whether  in  outward  act, 
or  in  thought  and  intention,  i.  «.,  inward  act,  for  such  in- 
tention is  an  act  Resolutions  also  to  do  well  are  prc^perly 
acts.  And  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon  our  own  minds  a 
practical  sense  of  virtue,  or  to  beget  in  others  that  practical 
sense  of  it  which  a  man  really  has  himself,  is  a  virtuous 
act.  All  these,  thei^fore,  mi^  and  will  contribute  towards 
forming  good  habits.  But  going  over  the  theory  of  virtue 
in  one's  thoughts,  talking  well,  and  drawii^  fine  pictures  of 
it, — this  is  so  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to 
form  a  habit  of  it,  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it 
may  harden  the  mind  in  a  contnuy  oourae,  and  render  it 
gradually  more  insensible,  «.  «.,  form  a  habit  of  insensibility 
to  all  moral  considerations.  For  from  our  very  &culty  of 
habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker'. 

'  PaMive  impmrionf  are  weakened  by  hmag  repettod,  m  ii  ayideoMd 
by  the  malt  of  ftinfliarity  whb  dagcr,  wMi  the  lisht  of  dJUras,  or  with 
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Thou^^,  by  often  passing  through  the  mind,  aro  felt  less 
sensibly;  being  aoonstomed  to  danger  begets  intrepidity, 
f. «.,  lessens  fear ;  to  distress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pity ; 
to  instances  of  others*  mortality,  lessens  the  sensible  appre- 
hension of  onr  <ywn.  And  from  these  two  observations 
together — ^that  practical  habits  ure  formed  and  strengthened 
by  repeated  acts,  and  that  passive  impressions  grow  yresker 
l^  being  repeated  upon  ns — ^it  must  follow  that  active  habits 
may  be  gradually  forming  and  strengthening  by  a  course  of 
acting  upon  su<^  and  such  motives  and  excitements,  iiiiilst 
these  motives  and  excitements  themselves  are,  by  propor- 
tionable degrees,  growing  less  sensible ;  i.  e.,  are  continually 
less  and  less  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits 
strengthen*.  And  experience  confirms  this;  for  active 
principles,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  less  lively  in  per- 
ception than  they  were,  are  found  to  be,  somehow,  wrought 
n:iore  thorou^ify  into  the  temper  and  character,  and 
become  more  effectual  in  influencing  our  practice.  The 
three  things  just  mentioned  may  afford  instances  of  it. 
Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural  excitement  of  passive 
fear  and  active  caution,  and  by  being  inured  to  danger 
habits  of  the  latter  ore  gradually  wrou^t,  at  the  ^same  time 
that  the  form^  gradually  lessens.  Perception  of  distress 
in  others  is  a  natural  excitement,  passively  to  pity,  and 
actively  to  n^eve  it:  but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend 
to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he 
cannot  but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the 
various  miseries  of  life  with  which  he  must  become  ac- 
q[uainted ;  when  yet,  at  the  same  time,  benevolence,  con- 
Bidered  not  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical  principle  of 
action,  will  strengtiien;  and  whilst  he  passively  compas- 
sionates the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  apti- 
tude actively  to  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also  at  the 
Bame  time  that  the  daily  instances  of  men"^  dying  around 
us  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or  appre- 

intmcei'of  mortality.  Then,  Bin<%  practical  habits  ore  Ibnned  and  strength- 
€aed  by  the  repetition  of  acts,  and  the  pesiive  impraasioiis  which  excite  to 
thoae  acts  an  weakened  by  repetition  of  them,  it  followa,  that  actire  habiti 
•re  being  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  excitements  to  action  are  less 
sensibly  felt ;  or,  if  we  reverse  the  statement,  that  paasiTO  impressions  are 
leis  perceived  as  the  active  habits  which  have  arisen  ont  of  them,  gain 
•trength.->(i>.) 
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hension  of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in 
serious  men,  t.  e.,  to  forming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant 
view  to  it  And  this  seems  again  further  to  show  that 
passive  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  admonition, 
experience,  example,  though  tliey  may  have  a  remote 
efficacy,  and  a  very  great  one,  towards  forming  active 
habits,  yet  can  have  this  efficacy  no  otherwise  than  by  in- 
ducing us  to  such  a  coiu*se  of  action;  and  that  it  is  not 
being  affected  so  and  so,  but  acting,  which  forms  those 
habits ;  only  it  must  be  always  remembered,  that  real  en- 
deavom^  to  enforce  good  impressions  upon  ourselves  are  a 
species  of  virtuous  action.  Nor  do  we  know  how  far  it  is 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  effects  should  be 
wrought  in  us  at  once,  equivalent  to  habits,  t.  0.,  what  is 
wrought  by  use  and  exercise.  However,  the  thing  insisted 
upon  is,  not  what  may  be  possible,  but  what  is  in  fact  the 
appointment  of  nature,  which  is,  that  active  habits  are  to 
be  formed  by  exercise.  Their  progress  may  be  so  gradual 
as  to  be  imperceptible  in  its  steps;  it  may  be  hard  to 
explain  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  capable  of  habits, 
throughout  its  several  parts,  and  to  trace  it  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal, so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others  in  our  mind ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  contrary  effects  were  to  be  ascribed  to  it. 
But  the  thing  in  general,  that  our  natiure  is  formed  to  yield, 
in  some  such  manner  as  this,  to  use  and  exercise,  is  matter 
of  certain  experience. 

Thus  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  any  course  of  action, 
we  get  an  aptness  to  go  on,  a  facility,  readiness,  and  often 
pleasure,  in  it  The  inclinations  which  rendered  us  averse 
to  it  grow  weaker ;  the  difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  ima- 
ginary but  the  real  ones,  lessen;  the  reasons  for  it  offer 
themselves  of  course  to  our  thoughts  upon  all  occasions; 
and  the  least  glimpse  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  us  go 
on  in  a  course  of  action  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
And  practical  principles  appear  to  gi*ow  stronger,  absolutely 
in  themselves,  by  exercise,  as  well  as  relatively,  with  regard 
to  contrary  principles;  which,  by  being  accustomed  to 
submit,  do  so  habitually,  and  of  course.  And  thus  a  new 
character,  in  several  respects,  may  be  formed,  and  many 
habitudes  of  life,  not  given  by  nature,  but  which  nature 
directs  us  to  acquire. 
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III.  Indeed  we  may  be  assured,  that  we  should  never 
have  had  these  capacities  of  unproving  by  experience,  ac« 
quired  knowledge,  and  habits,  had  they  not  been  necessaiy^ 
and  intended  to  be  made  use  of.  And  accordingly  we  find 
ihem  so  necessazy,  and  so  jnuch  intended,  that  without 
them  we  should  be  utterly  incapable  of  that  which  was  the 
end  for  which  we  were  made,  considered  in  our  temporal 
capacity  only — ^the  employments  and  satisfactions  of  our 
mature  state  of  life. 

Nature  does  in  nowise  qualify  us  wholly,  much  less  at 
once,  for  this  mature  state  of  life.  Even  maturity  of  un- 
derstanding and  bodily  strength  are  not  only  arrived  to 
gradually,  but  are  also  very  much  owmg  to  the  continued 
exercise  of  our  powers  of  body  and  mind  firom  infancy. 
But  if  we  suppose  a  person  brought  into  the  world  with 
both  these  in  maturity,  as  Deut  as  this  is  conceivable,  he 
would  plainly  at  first  be  as  unqualified  for  the  human  life 
of  mature  age  as  an  idiot  He  would  be  in  a  manner 
distracted  with  astonishment,  and  apprehension,  and  cu- 
riosity, and  suspense ;  nor  can  one  guess  how  long  it  would 
be  before  he  would  be  fiamiliarized  to  himself  and  the 
objects  about  him  enough  even  to  set  himself  to  anything^ 

'  Wa  not  only  have  a  partkdar  kind  ef  Ufa  designed  for  u  as  human 
beings,  and  the  buealtj  of  improTing  our  qualifications  by  habits,  bat  wa  an 
made  capable  of  the  one  only  throngh  means  of  the  other.  Wa  are  not 
fitted  for  the  end  of  our  creation  as  inhabitant*  of  thii  world,  prior  to  our 
aeqniaition  of  knowledge,  ezpoienoe,  and  habits.  For  first,  as  a  matter  of 
Act,  it  ii  only  by  degrees  that  we  gain.onr  qualifications  for  mature  life;  and 
secondly,  if  any  one  were  suddenly  ushered  into  mature  life,  with  lull  powers, 
but  without  ezperience,  he  would  be  altogether  unfit  fi>r  the  practical  bniineM 
of  me,-^Ed, 

*  The  supposition  that  for  perfect  Tision  there  is  required,  not  merely  tha 
natural  power  of  tha  organ,  but  also  experience,  is  common  to  Locke  with 
Bishop  Butler,  and  1ms  .  bean  confirmed  by  Cheselden*s  operation  fiur 
catarMt  on  a  child  bom  blind.  It  i^ypears  that  this  cluld,  though 
he  obtained  the  power  of  sight,  could  not  estimate  tha  sisa  or  distance  of 
those  objects  which  he  had  before  discriminated  by  touch— ere^thing  seemed 
huge  and  tonehinff  his  eyes— so  that  he  spent  a  year  in  leammg  to  sea  like 
others;  in  acquiring  (to  apply  Butler's  words)  "tha  pereeptiTa  habit  of 
corrsetbg,  with  constant  and  aten  iuToluntary  readiness,  the  impressions  of 
mght  coDceming  magnitudes  and  distances,  so  as  to  substitute  judgment  in 
tha  room  of  sensation  imperceptibly  to  ourselves."  .  .  .  The  connection 
of  tha  miraculous  cure  A  tha  blind  man  by  degrees  (St  Mark  Tiii.  22,  &c> 
with  this  subject,  has  been  before  remarked.  By  tha  first  imposition  of  oni 
Lord's  hands,  tha  natunJ  power  of  tha  organ  was  given,  but  not  tha  habit  of 
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It  may  be  qiaestioned,  toov  whether  the  natural  information 
of  his  sight  and  hearing  would  be  of  any  manner  of  use  at 
afi  to  him  in  acting,  berore  experience.  And  it  seems  that 
iKien  woukk  be  strangely  headstrong  and  self-willed^  aand 
disposed  to  exert  tbems^Tes  with  an  impetuosity  which 
would  render  society  insupportable,  and  the  fiving  in  it 
impraotieable,  were  it  not  fcnr  some  acquired  moderation  and . 
seif-govermnent,  some  aptitude  and  readiness  in  restraining 
themselves,  and  concealmg  their  sense  of  things.  Want  of 
eyeryihing  of  this  land  which  is  learnt  would  render  a  man 
as  imcapable  of  society  as  want  of  laoiguage  would ;  or  as 
his  nataial  ifnoranfce  ci  any  of  the  particular  employments 
of  hiB  would  render  him  uncapable  of  providing  himself 
with  the  common  conveniences,  or  suf^lying  the  necessary 
wants  of  it.  In  these  respects,  and  probebbly  in  many  more 
of  which  we  have  no  particular  notion,  mankind  is  left  by 
nature  an  unformed,  unfinished  creature,  utterly  deficient 
and  unquaMed,  before  the  acquirement  of  kno^edge,  ex- 
perience, and  habits,  for  that  mature  state  of  life,  whi^  was 
Ihe  end  of  his  creotioii,  eoofiidering  him  as  related  only  to 
this  world. 

But  then,  as  natuve  has  endued  us  with  a  power  of  sup- 
plying those  deficiencies,  by  acquired  knowledge,  expe- 
xiflDce,  and  habits,  so  likewise  we  are  placed  in  a  condition, 
in  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  fitted  for  it ;  fitted  for  our 
acquiring  those  qualifications  of  all  sorts,  which  we  stand 
in  need  of  in  mature  age.  Hence  children,  firom  their  veiy 
birth,  are  duly  growing  acquainted  with  the  objects  about 
Atem,  with  the  scene  in  whM^  they  are  placed,  and  to  have 
a  future  part ;  and  learning  somewhat  or  other,  necessaiy 
to  the  performance  of  it.  The  subordinations,  to  which 
they  are  aoeustomfid  in  donoestic  life,  teach  them  sdf- 
govemment  in  common  behaviour  abroad,  and  prepare 
uiem  for  subjection  and  obedience  to  civil  authority.  What 
passes  before  their  eyes,  and  daily  happens  to  them,  gives 
them  experiwoe,  caution  against  treachery  and  daceife, 
loge^er  with  numbeiiess  littie  rales  of  aetktt  and  conduct, 


fiimmiMlioD;  mtm  wem  only  by  tkeir  waJaf  rfirtiMiWuil  bam 
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lAnch  vre  could  not  Hto  withoot,  and  vhieh  are  learnt  so 
iDseDsibly  and  ao  pexfectly;  as  to  be  mistaken  perhaps  for 
instinct,  thongk  they  are  the  effect  of  long  eiq>erience  and 
exercise;  as  much  so  as  language,  or  knowledge  in  par- 
tLCokr  business,  or  the  qualifications  and  behaviour  belong- 
ing to  the  sercxral  ranks  and  professions.  Thus  the  begin- 
ning of  our  days  is  adapted  to  be,  and  is,  a  state  of  educa- 
tion  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mature  life.  We  are 
much  assisted  in  it  by  example,  iustruction,  and  the  care  of 
others ;  but  a  great  deal  is  left  to  ourselves  to  do.  And  of 
this»  as  part  is  done  easily  and  of  course,  so  part  requires 
diligence  and  care,  the  voluntary  foregoing  maa^  things 
ytbkih  we  desire,  and  setting  ourselves  to  what  we  should 
have  no  inclination  to,  but  for  the  necessity  or  expedience 
of  il.  For  that  labour  and  industry,  which  the  station  of 
ao  many  absolutely  requires,  they  would  be  greatly  uur 
qualified  for  in  maturity,  as  those  in  other  stations  would 
be  for  any  other  sorts  of  a^^cadon,  if  both  were  not 
aceustomea  to  them  in  their  youth.  And  according  as 
persons  behave  themselves  in  the  general  education  which 
all  ^  through,  and  in  the  particular  ones  adapted  to  imu> 
ticular  employments,  their  character  is  formed  and  nuule 
appear ;  they  recommend  themselves  more  or  less ;  and  are 
capable  of,  and  placed  in,  difGnent  stations  in  the  society 
of  mankind. 

The  tormst  part  of  life,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
important  opportunity  wJiich  nature  puts  into  our  hands, 
and  which,  when  lost,  is  not  to  be  recovered.  And  our 
being  placed  in  a  stale  of  discipline  throughout  this  life,  for 
ano£er  world  is  a  providential  disposition  of  things,  exactly 
of  tixe  same  kind  as  our  being  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline 
dsmng  childhood  for  mature  age.  Qur  condition  in  both 
respects  is  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and  comprehended 
unaer  one  and  the  same  general  law  of  nature. 

And  if  we  were  not  able  at  all  to  discern  how  or  in  what 
way  the  present  life  could  be  our  preparation  for  another, 
this  would  be  no  objection  agsdnst  w  (^edibility  of  its 
being  sa  For  we  do  not  discern  how  iood  and  sleep  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  the  body,  nor  could  have  any 
tlioug^t  that  they  would,  before  we  had  experience.  Nor 
do  children  at  all  think,  on  the  one  hand*  tnat  the  sports 
and  exeicisesi  to  which  they  are  so  much  addicted,  contri- 

L  d 
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bute  to  their  health  and  growth,  nor,  on  the  other,  of  the 
necessity  which  there  is  for  their  being  restrained  in  them ; 
nor  are  they  capable  of  understanding  the  use  of  many 
parts  of  discipline,  which  nevertheless  they  must  be  made 
to  go  through,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  business  of 
mature  age.  Were  we  not  able,  then;  to  discover  in  what 
respects  the  present  life  could  form  us  for  a  future  one,  yet 
nothing  would  be  more  supposable  than  that  it  might,  in 
some  respects  or  other,  from  the  general  analogy  of  Provi- 
dence. And  this,  for  aught  I  see,  might  reasonably  be  said 
even  though  we  should  not  take  in  the  consideration  of 
God^s  moial  government  over  the  world.    But, 

IV.  Take  in  this  consideration,  and  consequently,  that 
the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  is  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  future  state  ^  and  then  we  may  distinctly  see  how, 
and  in  what  respects,  the  present  life  may  be  a  preparation 
for  it ;  since  we  want,  and  are  capable  of,  improvement  in  that 
character,  by  moral  and  religious  habits ;  and  the  present  life  is 
Jit  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for  such  improvement;  in  like 
manner  as  we  have  already  observed  how,  and  in  what 
respects,  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  are  a  necessaiy 
preparation,  and  a  natural  state  of  discipline,  for  mature 
age. 

Nothing  which  we  at  present  see  would  lead  us  to  the 
thought  of  a  solitary  imactive  state  hereafter;  but,  if  we 
judge  at  all  from  the  analogy  of  natiure,  we  must  suppose, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account  of  it,  that  it  will  be  a 
commimity^.  And  there  is  no  shadow  of  anything  un- 
reasonable in  conceiving,  though  there  be  no  analogy  for 
it,  that  this  community  will  be,  as  the  Scripture  represents 
it,  under  the  more  immediate,  or,  if  such  an  expression 
may  be  used,  the  more  sensible  government,  of  God.     Nor 

'  There  mnit  be  lome  qnalificatioiiB  necemry  for  a  future  state ;  and  theie 
mott  be  moral,  unce  the  state  itself  is  so.  And  we  hare  reason  to  b^ere 
that  the  moral  virtues  requisite  in  a  community  will  be  among  them ;  for 
>i»logJt  no  1«M  than  Holy  Scripture,  suggests  a  social  and  active,  rather  than 
a  solitaiy  and  inactiTe,  state.— (Z>.) 

>  That  the  future  state  will  be  an  active  conmiunity,  we  judge  from  the 
analogy  of  nature;  that  it  will  be  under  the  more  sensible  moral  government 
of  God,  is  the  reasonable  representation  of  Scripture;  and  from  these  thingi 
we  infer  that  the  future  state  will  be  an  active  moral  community,  aiFordinff 
scope  and  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  virtues,  and  for  that  general  moru 
improvement  in  charscter  which  resulu  from  their  exercise  here. — (VT.) 
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is  our  ignorance  what  will  be  the  employments  of  this 
happy  community,  nor  our  consequent  ignorance  what  par- 
ticular scope  or  occasion  there  will  be  fot  the  exercise  of 
veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  amongst  the  members  of  it  with 
regard  to  each  other,  any  proof  that  there  will  be  no  sphere 
of  exercise  for  those  virtues.  Much  less,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, is  our  ignorance  any  proof  that  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion for  that  frame  of  mmd  or  character  which  is  formed 
by  the  daily  practice  of  those  particular  virtues  here,  and 
which  is  a  result  from  it.  This,  at  least,  must  be  owned  in 
general,  that,  as  the  government  established  in  the  universe 
is  moral,  the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  the  condition  of  our  happiness  or  the 
qualification  for  it. 

Now  from  what  is  above  observed,  concerning  our  na- 
tural power  of  habits,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  capable 
of  moral  improvement  by  discipline.  And  how  greatiy  we 
want  it  need  not  be  proved  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  great  wickedness  of  mankind,  or  even  with  those 
imperfections  which  the  best  are  conscious  of  But  it  is 
not  perhaps  distincUy  attended  to  by  every  one,  that  the 
occasion  which  human  creatures  have  for  discipline,  to 
improve  in  them  this  character  of  virtue  and  piety,  is  to  be 
traced  up  higher  than  to  excess  in  the  passions,  by  indul- 
gence and  habits  of  vice.  Mankind,  and  perhaps  all  finite 
creatures,  from  the  veiy  constitution  of  their  nature,  before 
habits  of  virtue,  are  deficient  and  in  danger  of  deviating 
from  what  is  right,  and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  virtuous 
habits  for  a  security  against  this  danger.  For,  together  with 
the  general  principle  of  moral  understanding,  we  have  in 
our  inward  frame  various  affections  towards  particular  ex- 
ternal objects.  These  affections  are  naturally,  and  of  right, 
subject  to  the  government  of  the  moral  principle,  as  to  the 
occasions  upon  which  they  may  be  gratified;  as  to  the 
times,  degrees,  and  manner,  in  which  the  objects  of  them 
may  be  pursued;  but  then  the  principle  of  virtue  can 
neither  excite  them,  nor  prevent  their  being  excited.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  naturally  felt  when  the  objects  of 
them  are  present  to  the  mind,  not  only  before  all  conside- 
ration whether  they  can  be  obtained  by  lawfrd  means,  but 
after  it  is  found  tiiey  cannot.  For  the  natural  objects  of 
affection  continue  so;  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
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pleasures  of  life,  remain  naturally  desirable,  though  thej 
cannot  be  obtained  innocently;  nay,  though  they  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  at  all.  And  when  the  objects  of  any 
affection  whatever  cannot  be  obtained  without  unlaw^ 
mefoxs,  but  may  be  obtained  by  them,  such  affection,  though 
its  being  excited,  and  its  continuing  some  time  in  the  uaad, 
be  as  innocent  as  it  is  natural  and  necessary,  yet  cannot  bat 
be  conceived  to  have  a  tendency  to  incline  persons  to  ven- 
ture upon  such  unlawfid  means,  and,  therefore,  mu^  b« 
conceived  as  putting  them  in  some  danger  of  it  Now 
what  is  tlie  gehdral  security  against  this  danger,  against 
their  actually  deviating  from  right?  As  the  danger  is,  so 
also  must  the  security  be,  from  within — from  the  practical 
principle  of  virtue*.  And  the  sti-engthening  or  improving 
ibis  principle,  considered  as  practical  or  as  a  principle  of 
action,  will  lessen  the '  dauger  or  increase  the  security 
against  it  And  this  moral  principle  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  proper  disc^ine  and  exercise,  by  recollecting  the 
practical  impressions  i^ch  example  and  experience  have 
made  upon  us ;  and,  instead  of  following  humour  and  mere 
inclination,  by  continually  attending  to  die  equity  and  ri^t 
of  the  case  in  whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  it  in  greater  or 
less  matters ;  and  accustoming  ourselves  always  to  act  upon 
it  as  being  itself  the  just  and  natiural  motive  of  aotioo; 
and  as  this  moral  course  of  bchavioin'  must  necessarily, 
under  the  divine  government,  be  our  final  interest  Tkm 
the  principle  of  virtue^  improved  into  a  hctbit^  oj  vkich  improv&- 
ment  tee  are  ikiM  capable,  will  plainly  be,  in  proportion  te  th§ 

*  It  may  be  thought,  that  a  tenie  of  interest  would  at  effeetaally  itatsaia 
creatnrei  from  doing  wrong.  But  if  by  a  smte  qf  interetl  n  meant  a  epeca- 
lative  conviction  or  belief,  that  such  and  luch  indulgence  would  occaiion 
them  greater  mieaiineM,  upon  the  whole,  than  aatislaction,  it  is  contraiy  to 
present  experience  to  any  that  this  sense  of  interest  is  snffident  to  restrain 
them  from  thus  indulging  tbemselref.  And  if  by  a  ««iim  qf  itUereH  is 
meant  a  practical  regard  to  what  is  upon  the  whole  our  happiness,  this  it 
not  only  coincident  with  the  principle  of  virtue  or  moral  rectitude,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  idea  itself.  And  it  is  evident  this  reasonable  self-love  wants  to 
be  improved,  as  really  as  any  principle  in  our  nature.  For  we  daily  tee  it 
overmatched,  not  only  by  the  more  boisterous  paiiiona,  but  by  curiosity^ 
shame,  love  of  imitation— by  anything,  even  indolence  :  aspedally  if  the  in- 
terest, the  temporal  interest,  suppose,  which  is  the  end  of  such  self-love^  be 
at  a  distance.  So  greatly  are  profligate  men  mistaken  when  tiiey  affirm  they 
are  wholly  governed  by  mterestedness  and  self-love,  and  so  little  cause  it 
there  for  moralists  to  disclaim  this  prindple.    (See  p.  184.) 
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Strength  of  it ^  a  security  ^^atfut  the  dcm^  whiokjfimte  crecUtirei 
are  tn,  from  the  very  nature  of  propeimon  or  pmticular  qffeo' 
Home.  This  way  of  putting  the  matter  sapf  osee  particular 
affections  to  remain  in  a  future  staite,  wkach  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  avoid  supposing.  And  if  they  do,  we  clearly  see 
that  aoqusred  hafeits  of  virtue  and  setf-^oremment  may  be 
necessary  for  tiie  regoiatioii  of  them ;  however,  though  we 
were  not  distinctly  to  take  in  this  supposition,  Iwrt  to  speak 
only  in  general,  the  thing  really  comes  to  the  same.  For 
habits  of  virtue  thus  acqnned  by  dise^Qne  are  improvesMut 
in  virtue ;  and  improvement  in  virtue  must  he  advanoement 
in  happiness,  if  the  government  of  the  universe  be  moral 

From  these  things  we  may  observe — and  it  will  further 
show  this  our  natural  and  original  need  of  being  improved 
by  discipline— how  it  comes  to  pass  that  creatures  made 
upright  lall,  and  that  those  who  preserve  their  uprt^tness, 
by  so  doing  raise  th^nselves  to  a  m«re  secnre  state  of  vir- 
toe  ^    To  say  ^t  the  former  is  accounted  for  by  Ihe  nature 
of  liberty,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  an  event's  actually 
happening  is  accounted  for  by  a  meve  possibility  of  its 
hifypening.    But  it  seems  distmcdy  oonceivaiUe  from  the 
very  nature  of  particular  affections  or  propensions.    For 
suppose  creatures  intended  for  snch  a  particular  state  of 
life  for  which  such  piopensions  were  necessaiy;  siqppose 
them  endued  with  such  propensions,  togedier  with  moral 
understanding,  as  well  including  a  practical  sense  of  virtue 
as  a  speculative  perception  of  it,  and  that  all  ^se  several 
principles,  both  natural  and  moial,  Dmning  an  inward  con- 
stitution of  mind,  weie  in   the   most  exact   proportion 
possible,  t.  «.,  in  a  proportion  the  most  -exactly  adapted  to 
l2ieir  intended  state  of  life, — such  creatures  would  be  made 
upright  or  finitely  perfect      Now  particular  propensions, 
fit)m  their  veiy  nature,  must  be  ieit,  the  olijeets  of  them 
being  present,  though  they  cannot  be  gratified  at  all,  or  not 
with  the  allowance  of  the  moral  principle.    But  if  they  can 
be  gratified  without  its  allowance  or  by  ccmtradicting  it, 
then  they  must  be  conceived  to  have  some  tendency,  in  how 

*  We  may  ram  vp  what  foUowi  in  this  way : — (1.)  That  an  additional  le- 
eority  may  be  needed  even  by  creaturei  formed  in  uprightness,  and  that  habits 
ef  virtiM  may  be  the  natural  supply  of  this  defect.  (2.)  That  it  may  be 
fit  and  reqoisite  that  creatures  capable  of  and  reqoizing  virtuous  habits  should 
be  placed  in  circumstances  especially  fitted  to  their  formation. — (Z>.) 
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low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some  tendency,  to  induce  persons 
to  such  forbidden  gratification.  This  tendency  in  some 
one  particular  propension  may  be  increased  by  the  greater 
frequency  of  occasions  natuially  exciting  it,  than  of  occa- 
sions exciting  others.  The  least  voluntary  indulgence  in 
forbidden  circumstances,  though  but  in  thought,  will 
increase  this  wrong  tendency,  and  may  increase  it  fiuther, 
tiU,  peculiar  conjunctures  perhaps  conspiring,  it  becomes 
effect,  and  danger  of  deviating  from  right  ends  in  actual 
deviation  from  it,  a  danger  necessarily  arising  from  the  very 
nature  of  propension,  and  which  therefore  could  not  have 
been  prevented,  though  it  might  have  been  escaped,  or  got 
innocenUy  through.  The  case  would  be  as  if  we  were  to 
suppose  a  straight  path  marked  out  for  a  person  in  which 
such  a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady ;  but  if 
he  would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand 
objects  catching  his  eye  might  lead  him  out  of  it 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  even^  the  first  full 
overt  a)bt  of  irregularity  might  disorder  the  inward  constitu- 
tion, unsettie  the  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions 
which  formed  it,  and  in  which  the  uprightness  of  its  make 
consisted;  but  repetition  of  irregularities  would  produce 
habits.  And  thus  the  constitution  would  be  spoiled,  and 
creatures  made  upright  become  corrupt  and  depraved  in 
their  settied  character  proportionably  to  their  repeated 
irregularities  in  occasional  acts.  But,  on  the  contrary,  these 
creatures  might  have  improved  and  raised  themselves  to  a 
higher  and  more  secure  state  of  virtue  by  the  contraiy 
behavioiu*;  by  steadily  following  the  moral  principle  sup- 
posed to  be  one  part  of  their  nature,  and  thus  withstanding 
that  unavoidable  danger  of  defection  which  necessarily 
arose  frt)m  propension,  the  other  part  of  it.  For  by  thus 
preserving  their  integrity  for  some  time  their  danger  would 
lessen,  since  propensions,  by  being  inured  to  submit, 
would  do  it  more  easily  and  of  course  ;  and  their  security 
against  this  lessening  danger  would  increase,  since  the 
moral  principle  would  gain  additional  strength  by  exercise ; 
both  which  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of  virtuous 
habits.     Thus  then  vicious  indulgence  is  not  only  criminal 

'  This  obsermtion  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  common  objection,  tbat 
the  consequences  of  a  single  crime  in  our  first  {nients  are  represented  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  ezeeuiTc^Zf.) 
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in  itself,  but  also  depraves  the  inward  constitution  and 
character.  And  virtuous  self-government  is  not  only  right 
in  itself,  but  also  improves  the  inward  constitution  or  cha- 
racter, and  may  improve  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  though 
we  should  suppose  it  impossible  for  particular  affections  to 
be  absolutely  coincident  with  the  moral  principle,  and  conse- 
quently should  aUow  that  such  creatures  as  have  been  above 
supposed  would  for  ever  remain  defectible,  yet  their  danger 
of  actually  deviating  from  right  may  be  almost  infinitely 
lessened,  and  Uiey  fully  fortified  against  what  remains  of 
it,  if  that  may  be  called  danger  against  which  there  is  an 
adequate  effectual  security.  But  still  this  their  higher 
perfection  may  continue  to  consist  in  habits  of  virtue  formed 
in  a  state  of  discipline,  and  this  their  more  complete 
seciuity  remain  to  proceed  from  them.  And  thus  it  is 
plainly  conceivable,  ^at  creatures  without  blemish,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  may  be  in  danger  of  going 
wrong ;  and  so  may  stand  in  need  of  the  security  of  virtuous 
habits,  additional  to  the  moral  principle  wrought  into  their 
natures  by  him.  That  which  is  the  ground  of  their  danger, 
or  their  want  of  secinity,  may  be  considered  as  a  deficiency 
in  them,  to  which  virtuous  habits  are  the  natural  supply. 
And  as  they  are  naturally  capable  of  being  raised  and  im- 
proved by  discipline,  it  may  be  a  thing  fit  and  requisite, 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  with  an  eye  to 
it ;  in  circumstances  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  to  them  a  state 
of  discipline  for  their  improvement  in  virtue. 

But  how  much  more  strongly  must  this  h6ld  with  respect 
to  those  who  have  corrupted  their  natures,  are  fallen  from 
their  original  rectitude,  and  whose  passions  are  become  ex- 
cessive by  repeated  violations  of  their  inward  constitution ! 
Upright  creatures^  may  want  to  be  improved;  depraved 
creatures  want  to  be  renewed.  Education  and  discipline, 
which  may  be  in  all  degrees  and  sorts  of  gentleness  and  of 
severity,  are  expedient  for  those;  but  must  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  these.  For  these,  discipline  of  the  severer 
sort  too,  and  in  the  higher  degrees  of  it,  must  be  necessaiy, 

'  By  upright  creattirei  ve  mean  thoie  pouened  of  an  upright  conititntion, 
and  by  luch  a  constitution  it  meant  a  conititution  in  which  the  moral  prin- 
ciple and  the  particular  afiectioni  are  in  the  exacteit  possible  proportion  with 
reference  to  the  intended  state  of  life :  creatures  so  constituted  would  be  up- 
right or  finitely  perfect — (TT.) 
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in  order  to  wear  out  vicious  habits ;  to  recover  their  primi- 
tive strength  of  self-government,  which  indulgence  must 
have  weakened ;  to  r^air,  as  well  as  ruse  into  a  habit,  the 
moral  principle,  in  onier  to  then*  aniviDg  at  a  secure  state 
of  virtuous  hii^piness. 

Now,  whoever  will  consider  the  thing  may  clearly  see, 
that  the  present  worid  is  pecuHarly  ^t  to  be  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline  for  this  purpose,  to  such  as  will  set  themselves  to 
mend  and  improve.  For,  the  various  temptatsooos  with 
which  we  are  surrounded ;  our  experience  of  the  deceits  of 
wickedness ;  having  been  in  many  instances  led  wrong  oui> 
selves ;  the  great  vicioosness  of  the  world ;  the  infinite  dis- 
orders ^xmsequent  upon  it ;  our  being  made  acquainted  with 
pain  aiod  sarrow,  either  from  our  own  feeling  of  it,  or  from 
the  sight  of  it  in  others :  these  things,  though  some  of 
them  may  indeed  produce  wrong  ejects  upon  our  minds, 
yet,  when  duly  reflected  upon,  have,  all  of  them,  a  direct 
tendency  to  bring  us  to  a  settled  moderation  and  reason- 
ableness of  temper ;  the  contraory  both  to  thoughtless  levity, 
and  also  to  that  unrestrained  self-will  and  violent  bent  to 
follow  present  inclination  whidi  may  be  observed  in  un- 
disciplined minds  ^  Such  experience  as  the  present  state 
affords  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature ;  of  the  boundless  ex- 
travagance of  ungovemed  passion ;  of  Ihe  power  whicb  an 
infinite  Being  has  over  us,  by  the  various  capacities  of 
misery  which  he  has  given  us:  in  ^ort,  that  kind  and 
degree  of  experi^ice  which  the  present  state  afibrds  ub, 
that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  such  as  to  admit  the 
possibility,  the  danger,  and  the  actual  event,  of  creatorea 
losing  their  innocence  and  happiness,  and  becoming  vickms 
and  wretched,  halh  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  practical  sense 
of  things  veiy  different  from  a  mere  speculative  knowledge, 
that  we  are  liable  to  vice,  and  capable  of  miseiy.  And  who 
knows,  whether  the  seciu'ity  of  creatures  in  the  highest 
and  most  settled  state  of  perfection  may  not  in  part  arise 
from  their  having  had  sudi  a  sense  of  things  as  this, 
farmed,  and  habitually  fixed  within  them,  in  some  state  of 
probation  ?    And  passing  through  the  present  world  ,with 

'  It  it  thas  tint  partial  evil  becomes,  or  at  least  is  overruled  to,  the 
genenl  good  of  the  human  race.  It  may,  indeed,  be  turned  by  us  to  a  wnag 
end ;  but,  if  we  duly  reflect,  we  shall  see  that  its  real  tendency  is  to  good. — 
Ed. 
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that  moral  attention  which  is  necessary  to  the  acting  a 
ri^t  part  in  it  may  leave  ererlasting  impressions  of  this 
sort  upon  our  minds.  But  to  be  a  little  more  distinct: 
alhn^ments  to  what  is  wrong ;  difficulties  in  the  discharge 
of  our  dvty ;  our  not  being  able  to  act  a  nniform  right  pitft 
without  some  thought  and  care;  and  the  opportimities 
which  we  have,  or  imagine  we  have,  of  avoiding  what  we 
dislike,  or  obtaining  what  we  desire,  by  nnlaw^  means, 
when  we  either  cannot  do  it  at  all,  (»r  at  least  not  so  easily, 
by  lawful  ones, — ^Hiese  things,  t.  «.,  the  snails  and  tempta- 
tions of  vice,  are  what  render  the  present  worid  peculiarly  # 
fit  to  be  a  state  of  discipline,  to  tihose  who  will  preserve 
their  integrity,  because  they  render  being  upon  our  guard, 
resolution,  and  the  denial  of  our  passions,  necessary  in 
order  to  that  end.  And  the  exercise  of  such  partioular  i^ 
collection,  intention  of  mind,  and  self-government,  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  has,  from  the  make  of  our  nature,  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  form  habits  of  virtue,  as  implying, 
not  only  a  real,  but  also  a  more  continued  and  a  more 
intense  exercise  of  the  virtuous  princq)le,  or  a  more  otm- 
stant  and  a  stronger  effort  of  virtue  exerted  into  act  Thus, 
*  suppose  a  person  to  know  himself  to  be  in  particular  danger, 
for  some  time,  of  doing  anything  wrong,  which  yet  he  fSlly 
resolves  not  to  do;  continued  recollection,  and  keeping 
upon  his  guard,  in  order  to  make  good  his  resolution,  is  a 
continued  exerting  of  that  act  of  virtue  in  a  high  degrm^ 
whidi  need  have  been,  and  perhaps  would  hsv^  been,  only 
instantcmeom  and  vrnk  had  the  temptation  been  so.  It  is 
indeed  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  self-denial  is  essentbd  to 
virtue  and  piety;  but  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth, 
though  not  stxictly  tbe  truth  itself,  to  have  said,  that  it  is 
essential  to  discipline  and  improvement.  For  though  actions 
materially  virtuous,  which  have  no  sort  of  difficulty,  but  tan 
perfectly  agreeable  to  our  particular  inclinations,  may  pos- 
sibly be  done  only  firom  these  particular  inclinations,  and 
so  may  not  be  any  exercise  of  tiie  principle  of  virtue,  i,  *., 
not  be  virtuous  actions  at  all ;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  an  exercise  of  that  principle ;  and  when  they  are, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  form  and  fix  the  habit  of  virtue. 
But  when  tbe  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle  is  more 
continued,  oftener  repeated,  and  more  intense,  as  it  must 
be  in  circimistances  of  danger,  temptation,  and  difficulty. 
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of  any  kind  and  in  any  degree,  this  tendency  is  increased 
propordonably,  and  a  more  confirmed  habit  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

Thb  undoubtedly  holds  to  a  certain  length ;  but  how  far 
it  may  hold,  I  know  not.  Neither  our  intellectual  powers, 
nor  our  bodily  streng^  can  be  improved  beyond  such  a 
degree;  and  both  may  be  over-wrought.  Possibly  there 
may  be  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  with  respect  to  the 
moral  character,  which  is  scarce  worth  considering.  And 
I  mention  it  only,  lest  it  should  come  into  some  persons' 
thoughts,  not  as  an  ^tception  to  the  foregoing  observations, 
which  perhaps  it  is,  but  as  a  confutation  of  them,  which  it 
is  not  And  there  may  be  several  other  exceptions.  Ob- 
servations of  this  kind  cannot  be  supposed  to  hold  minutely 
and  in  every  case.  It  is  enough  that  they  hold  in  genend. 
And  these  plainly  hold  so  far,  as  that  from  them  may  be 
seen  distinctly,  which  is  all  that  is  intended  by  them,  that 
the  present  world  is  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for 
our  improvement  in  virtus  and  piety;  in  the  same  sense  as 
some  sciences,  by  requiring  and  engs^;ing  the  attention, 
not,  to  be  sure,  of  sudi  persons  as  will  not,  but  of  such  as 
will  set  themselves  to  them,  are  fit  to  form  the  mind  to 
habits  of  attention. 

Indeed  the  present  state  is  so  far  from  proving,  in  event, 
a  discipline  of  virtue  to  the  generality  of  men,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  make  it  a  discipline  of  vice.  And 
the  viciousness  of  the  world  is  in  different  ways  the  great 
temptation  which  renders  it  a  state  of  virtuous  discipline, 
in  the  degree  it  is  to  good  men.  The  whole  end  and  the 
whole  occasion  of  mankind's  being  placed  in  such  a  state  as 
the  present,  is  not  pretended  to  be  accounted  for^  That 
which  appears  amidst  the  general  corruption  is,  that  there 
are  some  persons  who,  having  within  them  the  principle  of 
amendment  and  recoveiy,  attend  to  and  follow  the  notices 
of  virtue  and  religion,  be  they  more  clear  or  more  obscure, 
which  are  afforded  them ;  and  that  the  present  world  is  not 

*  In  other  wordi,  "  we  do  not  pretend  to  aeeoont  for  tlie  whole  end  for 
which  mankind  are  placed  in  inch  a  itate  as  the  preient ;  but  it  it  to  be 
obierved,  that  the  Tery  riciouineu  of  the  world  adapts  it  peculiarly  for  a  state 
of  discipline  to  those  who  will  amend ;  and  that  a  state  of  society  perfectly 
▼irtuous,  or  Yicions  in  a  lets  degree,  would  be  less  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose."—(D.) 
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only  an  exercise  of  virttie  in  these  persons,  but  an  exercise 
of  it  in  ways  and  degrees  peculiarly  apt  to  improve  it ;  apt 
to  improve  it,  in  some  respects,  even  beyond  what  would  be 
by  the  exercise  of  it  required  in  a  perfectly  virtuous  society, 
or  in  a  society  of  equally  imperfect  virtue  with  themselves. 
But  that  the  present  world  does  not  actually  become  a  state 
of  moral  discipline  to  many,  even  to  the  generality,  t. «.,  that 
they  do  not  improve  or  grow  better  in  it,  cannot  be  urged 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  intended  for  moral  discipline,  by 
any  who  at  all  observe  the  analogy  of  nature.  For,  of  the 
numerous  seeds  of  vegetables  and  bodies  of  animals,  which 
are  adapted  and  put  in  the  way  to  improve  to  such  a  point 
or  state  of  natural  maturity  and  perfection,  we  do  not  see 
perhaps  that  one  in  a  million  actually  does.  Far  the  greatest 
part  of  them  decay  before  they  are  improved  to  it,  and 
appear  to  be  absolutely  destroyed.  Yet  no  one  who  does 
not  deny  aU  final  causes  will  deny  that  those  seeds  and 
bodies  which  do  attain  to  that  point  of  maturity  and  perfec- 
tion answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  really  designed  by 
nature,  and  therefore  that  nature  designed  them  for  such 
perfection.  And  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  though  it  is  not 
to  the  present  purpose,  tliat  the  appearance  of  such  an 
amazing  tposte  in  nature,  with  respect  to  these  seeds  and 
bodies  by  foreign  causes,  is  to  us  as  unaccountable  as,  what 
is  much  more  terrible,  the  present  and  future  ruin  of  so 
many  moral  agents  by  themselves,  t.  «.,  by  vice. 

Against  this  whole  notion  of  moral  discipline,  it  may  be 
objected  in  another  way,  that  so  far  as  a  course  of  be- 
haviour materially  virtuous  proceeds  from  hope  and  fear,  so 
far  it  is  only  a  discipline  and  strengthening  of  self-love'. 
But  doing  what  God  conmiands,  because  he  conmiands  it, 
18  obedience,  though  it  proceeds  from  hope  or  fear.  And  a 
course  of  such  obedience  will  form  habits  of  it  And  a 
constant  regard  to  veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  may  form 
distinct  habits  of  these  particular  virtues,  and  will  certainly 
form  habits  of  self-government,  and  of  denying  our  inch- 
nations  whenever  veracity,  justice,  or  charity  requires  it 

'  Religion  is  to  far  firom  difowning  the  principle  of  telf-IoTo,  tbat  it 
often  addretaei  iUelf  to  that  very  principle,  and  always  to  the  mind  in  that 
atate  where  reoaon  preaidei ;  and  there  can  be  had  no  aceeta  to  the  under* 
itandingy  hat  by  conrindng  men  that  the  eoune  of  life  we  wonld  penniade 
them  to  ia  not  contiuy  to  their  interett.— 3«tf«r^«  Sermtm  nil. 
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Kor  is  there  any  fbundatjou  for  tMs  great  nicety,  with  which 
some  affect  to  distinguish  in  this  case,  in  order  to  depreciate 
aU  Beligion  proceeding  from  hope  or  fear.  For  veracity, 
justice,  and  charity,  regard  to  God's  authority  and  to  our 
own  chief  interest,  are  not  only  all  three  coincident,  hut 
each  of  them  is,  in  itself,  a  just  and  natural  motive  or 
principle  of  action.  And  he  who  begins  a  good  life  from 
any  one  of  them,  and  perseveres  in  it,  as  he  is  already  in 
some  degree,  so  he  cannot  &il  of  becoming  more  and  more, 
of  that  character  which  is  correspondent  to  the  constitution 
of  nature  as  moral,  and  to  the  relation  which  God  stands 
in  to  us  as  moral  governor  of  it ;  nor,  consequently,  can  he 
fkul  of  obtaining  that  happiness  which  this  constitution  and 
relation  necessarily  suppose  connected  with  that  character^. 
These  seyeral  observations,  concerning  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  obedience  to  God's  commands,  t^e  ap- 
plicable to  passive  submission  or  resignation  to  his  wilL^; 
which  is  another  essential  part  of  a  right  character  con- 
nected with  the  former,  and  very  much  in  our  power  to 
form  ourselves  to.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  nothing  bui; 
afBictiotts  can  give  occasion  for  or  require  this  virtue ;  that 
it  can  have  no  respect  to,  nor  be  any  way  necessary  to 
qualify  for,  a  state  of  perfect  happiness ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
perience which  can  make  us  think  thus.  Prosperity  itself 
whilst  anything  supposed  desirable  is  not  ours,  begets  ex- 
travagant and  unboimded  thoughts.  Imagination  is  alto- 
gether as  much  a  source  of  discontent  as  anything  in  oiu* 
external  condition.  It  is  indeed  true^  that  there  can  be  no 
scope  for  patience,  when  sorrow  shall  be  no  more ;  but  there 
may  be  need  of  a  temper  of  mind  which  shall  have  been 

*  Buttons  BMUHng  i»  w  fbllowi: — Setflora,  m  an  actitt  prineipb^ 
anmng  tt  our  tUef  intemt  nnut  nnifbml j  eoiacid*  with  this  will  o£  Qod ; 
Sir  obedienc*  to  hit  wiU  miut  aver  bo  our  «hiif  iatenit  But  H^f-lov^  at  a 
pauire  iieeling  of  desire  for  the  gratification  •£  our  wiahea  and  afiectioni,  may 
not  be  more  abtolntelj  coincident  with  God's  will  than  onr  particnlar  affec- 
tioM  are ;  and  as  being,  Kke  them,  nibjeet  to  exettement,  independent  of  the 
approbation  o£  ^  monl  principle  they  nay  require  habiti  of  retigoataoB,  ai 
tMie  it%aira  hahita  of  obedience^  At  all  tvent^  both  of  them,  ai  paj^ 
aire  feelinge^diitnrb  the  mind,  and  lo  need  diacipline  in  order  to  reatiain 
aem.--(i>.) 

*Betignationtothe  wiUofOodif  the  vMtqfpuly;  it  xndudea  in  it  all 
thai  it  geod»  and  ia  a  louQe  of  the  moat  aetUed  miiet  and  componre  oC 
mind.  It  may  ba  aaid  to  ba  paifect  whan  our  wiU  laleat  and  ravuvad  into 
his. — Serm,  zir.    (£<{.) 
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formed  bj  patience.  For  thou^  self-love,  conisideied  merely 
as  an  active  principle  leading  us  to  pursue  our  chief  int^iest, 
cannot  but  be  uniformly  coincident  with  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  God's  eommaxids,  our  interest  being  li^jbAj 
understood ;  because  this  obedience,  and  the  pursuit  of  our 
oiwn  chief  interest,  must  be  in  every  case  one  and  the  same 
thing:  yet  it  may  be  quiestioned  whether  self-love,  con- 
ndered  merely  as  the  desire  of  our  own  interest  or  happi- 
ness, can,  firom  its  nature,  be  thus  abscdutely  and  unifbnnly 
coincident  with  the  will  of  God,  any  more  than  particular 
a&ctions  can^;  coincident  in  such  sort  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  be  excited  ispoQ  occasions  and  in  degrees  impossible  to 
be  gratified  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  things  or 
the  dirine  appointments.  So  that  habits  of  resignation  may, 
upon  this  account,  be  requisite  &>r  all  creatures;  habits, 
i  say,  which  signify  what  is  formed  by  use.  However, 
in  general  it  is  obvious  that  both  self-love  and  particular 
affection  in  human  creatures,  considered  only  as  passive 
feelings,  distort  and  rend  the  mind,  and  therefore  stand  in 
need  of  discipline.  Now  denial  of  those  particular  affec- 
tions, in  a  course  of  active  virtue  and  obedience  to  God's 
will,  has  a  tendency  to  moderate  them,  and  seems  also  to 
have  a  tendency  to  habituate  the  mind  to  be  easy  and  satis- 
fied with  that  degree  of  haj^iness  whidi  is  allotted  us, 
t.  e.f  to  moderate  self-lore.  But  the  proper  discipline  for 
resigBfltion  is  affliction.  For  a  rig^t  behaviour  under  ^bai 
trial ;  reeoUeeting  ourselves  so  as  to  consider  it  in  the  view 
xa  whidb  Religion  teaches  us  to  consider  it  as  from  the  hand 
ef  Ood ;  receiving  it  as  what  he  appoints  or  thinks  proper 
to  permit  in  his  world  and  under  his  government ;  this  will 
faahitaate  the  mind  to  a  dutiful  submission.  And  such 
submission,  together  with  the  actxve  priiiciple  of  obedience', 
make  up  the  t^nper  and  character  in  us  whidi  imswexs  to 
has  sovereigBty,  and  whidi  albeolutely  belongs  to  the  ocodi- 
tioii  of  our  bemg,  as  dependent  creatures.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  ^at  this  is  only  breaking  the  mind  to  a  submission  to 
mere  power ;  for  mere  power  may  be  accidental  and  preca- 
lieus  and  usurped :  but  it  is  forming  within  ovrsehes  the 

>  ?bg»  149. 

*  At  wliol*  tenper  or  cWmIw  in  w  wbiclt  vumtn  ia  Hf  lovmjpty 
91  Crad  ura  mIoii||8  to  out  wpoMlflBt  conditiiNi,  w  nmiM  v^  ins  vbrb  of 
the  two  prificiplet  of  actiyo  obedienee  and  paanye  inbmisiionA-(2>i) 
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temper  of  resignation  to  his  rightful  authority,  who  is  by 
nature  supreme  over  all. 

Upon  the  whole:  such  a  character  and  such  qualifica- 
tions are  necessary  for  a  mature  state  of  life  in  the  present 
world,  as  nature  alone  does  in  no  wise  bestow,  but  has  put 
it  upon  us,  in  great  part,  to  acquire  in  our  progress  fix)m 
one  stage  of  life  to  another,  from  childhood  to  mature  age ; 
put  it  upon  us  to  acquire  them,  by  giving  us  capacities  of 
doing  it,  and  by  placing  us  in  the  beginning  of  life  in  a 
condition  fit  for  it.  And  this  is  a  general  analogy  to  our 
condition  in  the  present  world  as  in  a  state  of  moral  disci- 
pline for  another.  It  is  in  ytdn,  then,  to  object  against  the 
credibility  of  the  present  life's  being  intended  for  this 
purpose,  that  all  the  trouble  and  the  danger  imAvoidably 
accompanying  such  discipline  might  have  been  saved  us  by 
our  being  made  at  once  the  creatures  and  the  characters 
which  we  were  to  be.  For  we  experience,  that  what  we  were  to 
be  was  to  be  the  e£fect  of  what  we  would  do ;  and  that  the 
general  conduct  of  nature  is,  not  to  save  us  trouble  or 
danger,  but  to  make  us  capable  of  going  through  them, 
and  to  put  it  upon  us  to  do  so.  Acquirements  of  oiu*  own 
experience  and  habits  are  the  ruUural  supply  to  our  de- 
ficiencies and  security  against  our  dangers,  since  it  is  as 
plainly  natural  to  set  ourselves  to  acquire  the  qualifications, 
as  the  external  things,  which  we  stand  in  need  of.  In 
particular,  it  is  as  plainly  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  we 
should,  with  regard  to  our  temporal  interest,  form  and 
cultivate  practicfid  principles  within  us,  by  attention,  use, 
and  discipline,  as  anything  whatever  is  a  natural  law,  diiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  life,  but  also  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  it  And  the  alternative  is  left  to  oiu*  choice; 
either  to'  improve  ourselves,  and  better  our  condition,  or,  in 
default  of  such  improvement,  to  remain  deficient  and 
wretched.  It  is  therefore  pei-fectly  credible,  fLX)m  the  ana- 
logy of  nature,  that  the  same  may  be  our  case,  with  respect 
to  the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  and  the  qualifications 
necessaiy  for  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing  ^  which  may  seem  implied  in  the 

*  A  probfttion-itate  has  been  already  regarded  in  a  twofold  light— first,  as 
impl jing  trial,  difficulties,  and  danger ;  secondly,  as  impljring  moral  discipline 
and  improrement  It  remains  to  speak  of  it  as  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 
character.— -jScf. 
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present  world's  being  a  state  of  probation;  that  it  is  a 
theatre  of  action  for  the  manifestation  of  persons*  characters 
with  respect  to  a  future  one;  not,  to  be  sure,  to  an  all- 
knowing  Being,  but  to  his  creation,  or  part  of  it.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  consequence  of  our  being  in  a 
state  of  probation  in  the  other  senses.  However,  it  is  not 
impossible;  that  men's  showing!  and  making  manifest  what 
is  in  their  heart,  what  their  real  character  is,  may  have 
respect  to  a  future  life,  in  ways  and  manners  which  we  are 
not  acquamted  with;  particukrly  it  may  be  a  means,  fof 
the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  appear  to  do  anything 
without  means,  of  their  being  disposed  of  suitably  to  their 
characters,  and  of  its  being  known  to  the  creation,  by  way 
of  example,  that  they  are  thus  disposed  of.  But  not  to 
enter  upon  any  conjectural  account  of  this,  one  may  just 
mention,  that  the  manifestation  of  persons'  characters  con- 
tributes very  much,  in  various  ways,  to  the  carrying  on  a 
great  part  of  that  general  course  of  nature,  respectmg  man- 
kind, which  comes  under  our  observation  at  present  I 
shall  only  add,  that  probation,  in  both  these  senses,  as  weU 
as  in  that  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  is  implied 
in  moral  government;  since  by  persons'  behaviom*  under 
it,  their  characters  cannot  but  be  manifested,  and,  if  they 
behave  well,  improved. 

CHAPTER  VI.  ^ 

OF  THE  OPINION  OF  NECESSITY,   CONSIDERED  AS 
INFLUENGINO  PBACTICE. 

Thbouohout  the  foregoing  Treatise  it  appears,  that  the 
condition  of  mankind,  considered  as  inhabitants  of  this 

*  The  analogy  panaed  in  this  treatiie  between  the  experienced  constitution 
of  natore  and  5ie  expected  dispensation  taught  by  reUgion,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowug  question : — If  the  opinion  of  necessity  be  reconciUble  with  the  for- 
mer, is  it  not  also  reconcilable  with  the  latter  1  To  answer  this  hjfpothetieal 
question  is  the  object  of  this  chapter.  But  first  an  objection  which,  if 
valid,  would  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  treatise,  must  be 
answered.  Butler's  argument  is  throughout  built  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  intelligent  Author  and  Qovemor  of  nature ;  but  the  Fatalist  destroys  the 
proof  of  this  assumption,  by  assertmg  that  necessity  will  itself  account  for 
the  origin  and  preservation  of  all  things.  This  question,  then,  must  first  be 
answered ;  upon  die  supposition  that  the  opinion  of  necessity  is  reconcilable 
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^orld  only,  and  under  the  9t>veminent  of  God  which  ve 
experience,  is  greatly  analogoas  to  our  eoodilioii,  as  designed 
for  another  world,  or  under  that  fieother  government  whidi 
Bdigion  teaches  us.  If,  therefore,  any  assert,  as  a  Eatalist 
must,  that  the  opinion  of  universal  Necessity  is  reconcilahle 
with  the  former,  there  immediately  arises  a  question  in  the 
way  of  analogy,  whether  he  must  not  also  own  it  to  be 
reconcilable  with  the  latter,  i.  e.,  with  the  system  of 
Beligion  itself  and  the  proof  of  it  The  reader  then  will 
observe  that  the  question  now  before  us  is  not  absolute. 
Whether  the  opinion  of  Fate  be  reconcilable  with  Beligion; 
but  hypothetical.  Whether,  upon  supposition  of  its  being 
reconcilable  with  the  c<HiBtitution  o£  Natare,  it  be  not 
reconcilable  with  Beligian  also;  or,  \vhat  pretraice  a 
Fatalist,  not  other  persons,  but  a  Fatalist,  has  to  conclude 
from  his  opinion  that  thei«e  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
Beligion.  And  as  the  puzde  and  obscurity,  which  must 
unavoidably  arise  £rom  arguing  upon  so  absurd  a  suppo- 
sition as  that  of  universal  Necessity,  will,  I  fear,  easily  be 
Been,  it  will,  I  hope,  as  easily  be  excused. 

But  since  it  has  been  ill  along  taken  for  granted,  as  a 
thing  proved,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature 
or  natural  Governor  of  the  woifd,  «ad  amce  an  (Ejection 
may  be  made  against  the  proof  of  this,  from  the  opinion  of 
universal  Necessity,  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  Neces- 
sity will  itself  account  for  the  origin  and  preservation  of  all 
things,  it  is  requisite  that  this  objection  be  distinctly 
answered,  or  that  it  be  shown,  that  a  Fatality  supposed 
consistent  with  what  we  certainly  experience  does  not 
destroy  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of' 
Nature,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  whether  it  destroys 
the  proof  of  a  moral  Governor  of  it,  or  of  our  being  in  a 
state  of  Beli^on\ 

with  the  cauttitatieo  of  vaXxat,  does  it  destcoj  the  proof  of  an  intdligtat 
Author  and  Qoternor  of  nature  'i^-^Bd. 

^  It  is  oljocted  bf  a  Fstalisty  that  theologiaa  viiton  apeak  of  ihe  s<- 
eemary  ezistanee  of  God.  Wo  repl  j  that  the  naaon  of  their  so  ipeaking  Uea 
in  the  lontiaess  of  language,  and  that  soinethiBg  very  different  from  the 
Fataliat*s  notion  is  intended  by  it.  To  estaUish  ear  assver,  we  must  show — 
"Mff  ew-oooosplion  of  the  aeoessniy  tgisteiwy  of  God;  and  Sndljr,  how  it 
diien  firom  the  opinion  of  the  Fatalist. 

1.  When  wie  are  conacions  of  any  idea  in  onr  miadsy  we  intuitively  discern 
Aat  if  mst  be  xelated  to  seeMthiiig  eztcDud  to  itself  as  its  archetype  j  and 
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Now,  when  it  is  said  by  a  Fatalist,  that  the  whole  consd- 
tation  of  Nature,  and  the  actions  of  men,  that  eveiything, 
and  every  mode  and  circiunstance  of  everything,  is  neces- 
sary, and  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  Necessity  does  not  exclude  delibera- 
tion, choice,  preference,  and  acting  from  certain  principles, 
and  to  certain  ends,  because  all  this  is  matter  of  undoubted 
experience  acknowledged  by  all,  and  what  every  man  may 
eveiy  moment  be  conscious  of.  And  from  hence  it  follows 
that  Necessity  alone  and  of  itself,  is  i]\  no  sort  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  Nature,  and  how  things  came  to  be 
and  to  continue  as  they  are ;  but  only  an  account  of  this  dr- 
aanstance  relating  to  their  origin  and  continuance,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  they  are  and  have  been. 
The  assertion  that  everything  is  by  Necessity  of  Nature,  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  question.  Whether  the  world  came  into 
being  as  it  is  by  an  intelligent  Agent  forming  it  thus,  or 
not,  but  to  quite  another  question ;  Whether  it  came  into 
being  as  it  is  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we  csJl  necessa- 
rikfj  or  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we  caM  freely.  For 
suppose  further,  that  one  who  was  a  Fatalist,  and  one  who 
kept  to  his  natural  sense  of  things,  and  behoved  himself  a 
¥r(Be  Agent,  were  disputing  together  and  vindicating  their 
respective  opinions,  and  they  should  happen  to  instance  in 
a  house,  they  would  agree  that  it  was  built  by  an  architect. 
Their  difference  concerning  Necessity  and  IVeedom  would 
occasion  no  difference  of  judgment  concerning  this,  but  only 
concerning  another  matter,  whether  the  architect  built  it 
necessarily  or  freely.  Suppose,  then,  they  should  proceed  to 
inquire  concerning  the  constitution  of  Nature,  in  a  lax  way 
of  speaking  one  of  them  might  say  it  was  by  Necessity,  and 
the  other  by  Freedom ;  but  if  they  had  any  meaning  to  their 

knee  we  inftr  that  it  miut  eziat  in  aome  otber  way  betidei  its  abftnwt 
•hi^,  for  erery  aJbatnct  implies  a  ooncreta.  How  we  kaTe  within  ns  an 
idea  of  infiaitj;  and  we  feel  that  thie  nniet  imnly  Mme  infinite  Bebg  cor- 
fciponding  to  it ;  and  hence  we  condade  that  then  must  necenarily  be  an 
infinite  Being  to  whose  eTittenee  deaign  did  not  oontribtftc^  but  waa  fohie- 
qnent  to  it  and  ezdoded  from  it ;  and  hence  arose  the  espreasion  that  ne- 
ceaaity  ia  the  aeeoont  of  the  eadatenee  of  Qod. 

8.  But  thia  conception  differs  from  that  of  the  Fataliat;  for  this  necessity 
ia  antecedent  in  aatore  to  design ;  bat  it  cannot  be  meant  that  everything 
ezista  by  any  aaeh  a  lieeeasity,  for,  in  anch  a  caaa^  deaign  conld  ncTer  alter 
natore,  but  we  daily  aee  that  deaign  doea  have  that  effect — {p.) 
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words,  as  the  latter  must  mean  a  Free  Agent,  so  the  former 
must  at  length  be  reduced  to  mean  an  Agent,  whether  he 
would  say  one  or  more,  acting  by  Necessity,  for  abstract 
notions  can  do  nothing.  Indeed  we  ascribe  to  God  a  ne- 
cessary existence  \  uncaused  by  any  agent.  For  we  find 
within  ourselves  the  idea  of  infinity,  t.  «.,  immensity  and 
eternity,  impossible,  even  in  im^ination,  to  be  removed  out 
of  being.  We  seem  to  discern  intuitively,  that  there  must, 
and  cannot  but  be,  somewhat  external  to  oiuselves  answer- 
ing this  idea  or  the  archetype  of  it  And  from  hence  (for 
this  abstract,  as  much  as  any  other,  implies  a  concrete)  we 
conclude  that  there  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  an  infinite  and 
immense  eternal  Being  existing  prior  to  all  design  contribu- 
ting to  his  existence  and  exclusive  of  it.  And  from  the  scan- 
tiness of  language  a  manner  of  speaking  has  been  intro- 
duced; that  Necessity  is  the  foundation,  the  reason,  the 
accoimt  of  the  existence  of  God.  But  it  is  not  alleged,  nor 
can  it  be  at  all  intended,  that  ever%fthing  exists  as  it  does 
by  this  kind  of  Necessity ;  a  Necessity  antecedent  in  natiire 
to  design ;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  meant  that  everything  exists 
as  it  does,  by  this  kind  of  Necessity,  upon  several  accounts, 
and  particukrly  because  it  is  admitted  that  design  in  the 
actions  of  men  contributes  to  many  alterations  in  natiu^. 
For  if  any  deny  this,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  reason  with 
them. 

From  these  things  it  follows :  Firsts  That  when  a  Fatalist 
asserts  that  everything  is  by  Necessity  he  must  mean  by  an 
Agent  acting  necessarily ;  he  must,  I  say,  mean  this,  for  I  am 
very  sensible  he  would  not  choose  to  mean  it ;  and  Secondly, 
That  the  Necessity  by.which  such  an  Agent  is  supposed  to 
act,  does  not  exclude  intelligence  and  design.  So  that  were 
the  system  of  Fatality  admitted,  it  would  just  as  much  ac- 

*  As  to  the  meaning  of  necessary  exittenee,  logidaxu  hare  long  lince 
determined  that  there  are  bat  two  model  according  to  which  any  bong  can 
be  said  to  eziit,  or  to  be  what  it  it ;  and  theie  are  contingency  and  neceenty. 
Where  the  non-existence  of  a  being  is  possible,  that  is,  where  we  can,  with- 
out a  contradiction,  suppose  it  not  to  exist,  that  being  exists  conOnffenUy,  or 
contingency  is  the  mode  qf  its  exisienee.  But  if  there  be  any  being  who 
demonstrably  must  exist,  and  whose  non-existence  is  therefore  impossible  and 
inconceirable,  that  being  exists  necessarily,  or  necessity  is  the  madA  of  iti 
existence.  But  necessity  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  the  cause,  or  even 
as  the  ground  or  reason  of  any  existence,  or  of  any  eflfoct  whateyer.— J?am»{- 
ion  on  the  Existence  qf  Ood,    {Sd.) 
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count  for  the  formation  of  the  world  as  for  the  structure  of 
a  house,  and  no  more.  Necessity  as  much  requires  and 
supposes  a  Necessaiy  Agent,  as  Freedom  requires  and  sup- 
poses a  Free  Agent  to  he  the  former  of  the  world.  And  the 
appearances  of  design  and  of  final  causes  in  the  constitution 
of  nature  as  really  prove  this  acting  Agent  to  he  od  intelli- 
gent designer,  or  to  act  from  choice  upon  the  scheme  of  Ne- 
cessity, supposed  possible,  as  upon  that  of  Freedom. 

It  appearing  thus,  that  the  notion  of  Necessity  does  not 
destroy  the  proof  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature 
and  natural  Governor  of  the  world,  the  present  question, 
which  the  analogy  before  mentioned  suggests  ^  and  which 
I  think  it  will  answer,  is  this ;  Whether  the  opinion  of  Ne- 
cessity supposed  consistent  with  possibility,  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world',  and  the  natural  government  which  we 
experience  exercised  over  it,  destroys  all  reasonable  ground 
of  belief  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  Keligion,  or  whether  that 
opinion  be  reconcilable  with  religion,  with  the  system,  and 
the  proof  of  it. 

Suppose,  then,  a  Fatalist  to  educate  any  one,  from  his 
youth  up,  in  his  own  principles^  that  the  child  should  reason 
upon  them  and  conclude  that  since  he  cannot  possibly 
behave  otherwise  than  he  does,  he  is  not  a  subject  of  blame 
or  commendation,  nor  can  deserve  to  be  rewarded  or 
punished ;  imagine  him  to  eradicate  the  veiy  perceptions  of 
blame  and  commendation  out  of  his  mind  by  means  of  this 
system ;  to  form  his  temper  and  character  and  behaviour  to 
it;  and  from  it  to  judge  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  expect, 
say,  from  reasonable  men  upon  his  coming  abroad  into  the 
world ;  as  the  FataHst  judges  from  this  system  what  he  is  to 
expect  from  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  with  regard  to  a 
friture  state.  I  cannot  forbear  stopping  here  to  ask,  whether 
any  one  of  common  sense  would  thmk  fit  that  a  child  should 
be  put  upon  these  speculations,  and  be  left  to  apply  them  to 

»  P.  161. 

*  Fatalists  aro  fond  of  infemng  moial  neeetiitj  from  phyiical.  Thug 
Voltaire  in  effect  nigee,  that  it  would  be  rerj  tingnlar  tbat  all  satoie,  all 
tli^  plaoeti,  shonld  obey  eternal  lawi,  and  tbat  tbere  ibonld  be  a  little 
animal,  fite  feet  bigh,  wbo,  in  contempt  of  tbese  lawi,  could  act  as  be  pleaaed, 
•olely  according  to  bis  caprice. — (H,) 

'  Tbe  absorditj  of  tbe  Fatalist's  tbeorj  is  next  sbown  from  experience. 
Tbe  attempt  to  edacate  a  cbild  in  sncb  a  system  wonid  end  in  bis  final  min; 
and  we  are  but  cbildren  in  tbese  tbings. — JSd, 
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practice.  And  a  man  has  little  pretence  to  reason  who  is 
not  sensible  that  we  are  all  children  in  speculations  of  this 
kind.  However,  the  child  would  doubtiess  be  highlj 
delighted  to  find  himself  freed  from  the  restraints  oi  fear 
and  shame  with  which  his  playfellows  were  fettered  ahd 
embairassed ;  and  highly  conceited  in  his  superior  knowledge, 
so  far  beyond  his  years.  But  conceit  and  vanity  would  ba 
the  least  bad  part  of  the  influence  which  these  principles 
must  have,  when  thus  reasoned  and  acted  upon,  during  the 
course  of  his  education.  He  must  either  be  allowed  to  go 
on  and  be  the  plague  of  all  about  him,  and  himself  too, 
even  to  his  own  destruction:  or  else  correction  must  be  con- 
•  tiniially  made  use  of  to  supply  the  want  of  those  natural 
perceptions  of  blame  and  commendation  which  we  have 
supposed  to  be  removed;  and  to  give  him  a  practical  impres- 
sion, of  what  he  had  reasoned  himself  out  of  the  belief  of, 
that  he  was  in  fact  an  accountable  child,  and  to  be  pimished 
for  doing  what  he  was  forbid.  It  is  therefore  in  reality  im 
possible  but  that  tiie  correction  which  he  must  meet  with, 
in  the  course  of  his  education,  must  convinc-e  him  that  if 
the  scheme  he  was  instructed  in  were  not  false,  yet  that  he 
reasoned  inconclusively  upon  it,  and  somehow  or  other  mis- 
applied it  to  practice  and  common  life ;  as  what  the  Fatalist 
experiences  of  the  conduct  of  Providence  at  present,  ought 
in  aU  reason  to  convince  him  that  this  scheme  is  misappUed 
when  applied  to  the  subject  of  Religion^.  But  supposing 
the  child's  temper  could  remain  still  formed  to  the  system, 
and  his  expectation  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  have  in  tha 
world  be  regulated  by  it,  so  as  to  expect  that  no  reasonable 
man  would  blame  or  punish  him  for  anything  which  he 
should  do,  because  he  could  not  help  doing  it ;  upon  this 
supposition  it  is  manifest  he  would,  upon  his  coming  abroad 
into  the  world,  be  insupportable  to  society,  and  the  treat- 
ment \viiieh  he  would  receive  from  it  would  render  it  so  to 
him ;  and  he  could  not  fail  of  doing  somewhat,  very  soon, 
for  which  he  would  be  delivered  over  into  the  huids  oi  civil 
justice.  And  thus,  in  the  end,  he  would  be  convinced  of 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  his  wise  instructor.  Or 
suppose  this  scheme  of  Fatality  in  any  other  way  applied  to 
practice,  such  practical  {^plication  of  it  will  be  found 
equally  absurd — eoually  fallacious  in  a  practical  senae— for 

»  P.  i«a. 
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mstanee,  that  if  a  man  be  destiDed  to  live  such  a  time,  he 
shall  live  to  it,  though  he  take  no  eaxe  of  his  own  preservar 
tioD ;  oc  if  he  be  destined  to  die  before  that  time,  no  caie 
can  prevent  it;  therefore,  all  care  about  preserving  one's 
lif^  is  to  be  nef^eeted,  whieh  is  the  fallacy  instanced  in  by 
the  ancients.  Bnt  now,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  these 
pnctical  absurdities  can  be  drawn  from  reasoning  upon  the 
supposition  that  we  are  ftee,  but  all  such  reasosung  with 
regard  to  the  common  afiUro  of  life  is  justified  by  expe- 
rience. And  therefore,  though  it  were  admitted  that  this 
opinion  of  Necessify  were  speculatively  true,  yet,  with 
regard  to  praotiee,  it  is  as  if  it  were  false,  so  &r  as  our 
experience  reaches ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our  present 
life.  For  the  constitution  of  the  present  world,  and  the 
condition  in  which  we  are  actually  placed,  is  as  if  we  were 
free.  And  it  may  perhi^  justly  be  concluded  that  since 
the  whole  process  of  action,  throu^  eveiy  step  of  it, 
suspense,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way,  determining,  and 
at  last  doing  as  we  detennine,  is  as  if  we  were  free,  diere- 
fore  we  are  so.  But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is  that 
under  the  present  natural  government  of  the  world,  we  find 
we  are  treated  and  dealt  with  as  if  we  were  free,  prior  to  all 
oonsideration  whether  we  are  or  not.  Were  this  opinion, 
therefore,  of  Necessitj  admitted  to  be  ever  so  true,  yet  such 
is  in  fact  our  condition  and  the  natural  course  of  things, 
that  whenever  we  apply  it  to  life  and  practice,  this  applica- 
tion of  it  always  misleads  us,  and  cannot  but  mislead  us  in 
a  most  dreadful  manner  with  regard  to  oiur  present  interest 
And  how  can  people  think  themselves  so  very  secure,  then, 
that  the  same  fq[>plication  of  the  same  opinion  may  not  mis- 
lead them  also,  in  some  analogous  manner,  with  respect  to 
a  future,  a  more  general,  and  more  important  interest?  For 
Bellgion  being  a  practical  subject,  and  the  analogy  of  nature 
showing  us  that  we  have  not  faculties  to  apply  this  opinion, 
were  it  a  true  one,  to  practical  subjects,  whenever  we  do 
apply  it  to  the  subject  of  Religion,  and  thence  conclude 
that  we  are  free  from  its  obligations,  it  is  plain  this  conclu- 
sion cannot  be  depended  upon.  There  will  still  remain 
just  reason  to  think,  whatever  appearances  are,  that  we 
deceive  ourselves  in  somewhat  of  a  like  manner  as  when 
people  fancy  they  can  draw  contradictoiy  conclusions  from 
the  idea  of  infinity. 
From  these  things  together,  the  attentive  reader  will  see 
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it  follows,  that  if  upon  supposition  of  Freedom  the  evidence 
of  Religion  be  conclusive,  it  remains  so,  upon  supposition 
of  Necessity,  because  the  notion  of  Necessity  is  not  appli- 
cable to  practical  subjects ;  t.  e.,  with  respect  to  them,  is 
as  if  it  were  not  true ;  nor  does  this  contain  any  reflec%)n 
upon  reason,  but  only  upon  what  is  unreasonable ;  for  to 
pretend  to  act  upon  reason,  in  opposition  to  practical  prin- 
ciples, which  the  Author  of  our  Nature  gave  us  to  act  upon, 
and  to  pretend  to  apply  our  reason  to  subjects,  with  regard 
to  which  our  own  short  views,  and  even  our  experience  will 
show  us,  it  cannot  be  depended  upon ;  and  such,  at  best, 
the  subject  of  Necessity  must  be ;  this  is  vanity,  conceit,  and 
unreasonableness. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  find  within  ourselves  a  will, 
and  are  conscious  of  a  character.  Now,  if  this  in  us  be  re- 
concilable with  Fate,  it  is  reconcilable  with  it,  in  the  Author 
of  Nature.  And  besides,  natured  government  and  final  causes 
imply  a  character  and  a  will  in  the  Governor  and  De- 
signer^ ;  a  will  concerning  the  creatures  whom  he  governs. 
The  Author  of  Nature  then  being  certainly  of  some  cha- 
racter or  other,  notwithstanding  Necessity*;  it  is  evident 
this  Necessity  is  as  reconcilable  with  the  particular  cha- 
racter of  benevolence,  veracity,  and  justice  in  him  which 
attributes  are  the  foundation  of  Religion,  as  with  any  other 
character;  since  we  find  this  Necessity  no  more  hinders 
men  from  being  benevolent  than  cruel ;  true,  than  faithless ; 
just,  than  unjust ;  or,  if  the  Fatalist  pleases,  what  we  call 
unjust.  For  it  is  said  indeed,  that  what,  upon  supposition 
of  Freedom,  would  be  just  punishment,  upon  supposition 
of  Necessity  becomes  manifestiy  unjust^;  because  it  is 
punishment  inflicted  for  doing  that  which  persons  could 

'  By  vill  and  chanxcter  is  meant  that  which,  in  speaking  of  men,  we 
should  express,  not  only  by  these  words,  but  also  by  the  words  temper,  tasie, 
ditpotiUotu,  praeHcal  principUi ;  thai  vhoU  frame  qf  mind  from  vKmct 
we  act  in  one  manner  rather  than  another, 

^  Necessity,  if  it  be  reconcilable  with  anything,  is  reconcilable  with  that 
moial  character  of  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligion— the  character,  namely,  of  benoTolence,  truth,  and  justice. — (TF.) 

'  The  mention  of  justice  here  introduces  a  casual  notice  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  Fatalists,  who  deny  the  justice  of  a  punishment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
thing  for  which  it  is  inflicted  was  unavoidable,  overlooking  that  the  same 
necessity  which  justifies  the  crime  justifies  the  punishment  likewise ;  and 
subsequently  this  remark  is  shown  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
by  causing  us  to  observe  how  the  notions  of  justice  and  injustice  still  remain, 
even  while  we  are  putting  forth  theories  destructive  of  them. — (Z>.) 
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not  avoid  doing;  as  if  the  Necessity,  which  is  supposed  to 
destroy  the  injustice  of  murder,  for  instance,  would  not  also 
destroy  the  injustice  of  punishing  it.  However,  as  littie  to 
the  purpose  as  this  ohjection  is  in  itself,  it  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose  to  observe  from  it  how  the  notions  of  justice 
and  injustice  remain,  even  whilst  we  endeavour  to  suppose 
them  removed ;  how  they  force  themselves  upon  the  mind, 
even  whilst  we  are  making  suppositions  destructive  of  them ; 
for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  in  the  world  but  would  be 
ready  to  make  tins  objection  at  first  tiiought 

But  though  it  is  most  evident  that  universal  Necessity, 
if  it  be  reconcilable  with  anything,  is  reconcilable  with  that 
character  in  the  Author  of  Nature  which  is  the  foundation 
of  Beligion ;  "  Yet,  does  it  not  plainly  destroy  the  proof  tiiat 
he  is  of  that  character,  and  consequentiy  the  proof  of  Re- 
ligion?" By  no  means.  For  we  find  mat  happiness  and 
misery  are  not  our  fate  in  any  such  sense  as  not  to  be  the 
consequences  of  our  behaviour ;  but  that  they  are  the  con- 
sequences of  it  ^  We  find  God  exercises  the  same  kind  of 
government  over  us,  with  that  which  a  father  exercises  over 
his  children,  and  a  civil  ma^trate  over  his  subjects.  Now, 
whatever  becomes  of  abstract  questions  concerning  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  it  evidentiy  appears  to  us  that  veracity  and 
justice  must  be  the  natural  rule  and  measure  of  exercising 
tills  authority  or  government  to  a  Being  who  can  have  no 
competitions  or  interfering  of  interests  with  his  creatures 
and  his  subjects. 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  Liberty,  though  we  experience 
its  truth,  may  be  perplexed  with  difficulties  which  run  up 
into  the  most  abstruse  of  all  speculations,  and  as  the  opi- 
nion of  Necessity  seems  to  be  the  very  basis  upon  which 
infidelity  grounds  itself  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  offer  a 
more  particular  proof  of  the  obligations  of  Beligion,  which 
may  distinctiy  be  shown  not  to  be  destroyed  by  this  opinion  *. 

The  proof  from  final  causes  of  an  intelligent  Author  of 
Nature  is  not  oBFected  by  the  opinion  of  Necessity,  sup- 

»  Ch.U. 

'  Though  aigmnenti  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  nature  entirely  refiite  the 
doctrine  of  Neceteity,  and  though  ezperienoe  bean  witnen  to  the  doctrine  of 
Liberty,  yet  it  is-confeued  that  some  theoretio  difBcoltiea  remain.  On  thii 
aoeonnt,  and  becaoM  Necefldty  is  the  bans  of  infidel  speculation,  it  is  thought 
useful  to  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  oUigatoiy  proofs  of  religion  which  are 
in  no  way  aiOfected  by  it^D.) 
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tK)6ing  Necessity  a  thing  possible  in  itself  aad  reconcilable 
with  the  eonstitation  of  things '.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  independent  on  this  or  any  other  speculation,  that  he 
governs  the  world  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments^ ;  and  also  that  he  hath  given  us  a  moral  faculty  by 
which  we  distinguish  between  actions,  and  approve  some  as 
virtuous  and  (^  good  desert,  and  disapprove  others  as 
vicious  and  of  ill  desert^.  Now  this  moral  discernment 
imphes  in  the  notion  of  it  a  rule  of  action,  and  a  rule  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind ;  for  it  carries  in  it  authority  and  a  right 
of  direction,  authority  in  such  a  sense  as  that  we  cannot 
depart  from  it  without  being  self-condemned^.  And  that 
the  dictates  of  this  moral  &culty^,  which  are  by  nature  a 
rule  to  us,  are  moreover  the  laws  of  God — ^laws  in  a  sense 
including  sanctions — ^may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  of 
a  rule  or  guide  of  action  in  creatures  who  are  capable 
of  considering  it  as  given  them  by  their  Maker,  not  only 
raises  immediately  a  sense  of  duty,  but  also  a  sense  of 
security  in  following  it,  and  of  danger  in  deviating  from  it 
A  direction  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  given  to  creatures 
capable  of  looking  upon  it  as  such,  is  plainly  a  command 
from  him ;  and  a  command  from  him  necessarily  includes 
in  it,  at  least,  an  implicit  promise  in  case  of  obedience,  or 
threatening  in  case  of  disobedience.  But  then  the  sense  or 
perception  of  good  and  ill  desert^,  which  is  contained  in 
the  moral  discenunent,  renders  the  sanction  explicit,  and 
makes  it  appear,  as  one  may  say,  expressed.  For  since  his 
method  of  government  is  to  reward  and  punish  actions,  his 
having  annexed  to  some  actions  an  inseparable  sense  of 
good  desert,  and  to  others  of  ill,  this  surely  amounts  to 
declaring  upon  whom  his  punishments  shall  be  inflicted, 
and  his  rewards  be  bestowed ;  for  he  must  have  given  us 
this  discenmient  and  sense  of  things  as  a  presentiment  of 
what  is  to  be  hereafter;  that  is,  by  way  of  information  be- 
forehand, what  we  are  finally  to  expect  in  this  world.   There 

>  P.  102,  &c       '  Ch.  ii.       ^  Ditfert  II.        *  Serm.  II.  at  the  RolU. 

^  This  moral  lacalty  of  which  Batler  speaks,  nainely  conscience,  impliec  a 
prMtieal  rule  of  a  tery  peeaUar  nature,  in  that  it  is  autkorUative,  (for  we 
cannot  disobej  it  without  being  ■elf*condemned,)  and  as  carrying  vUh  it  tit 
otm  KMcti^n,  (for  the  knowfidge  that  we  have  aaeh  a  rule  exposes  ui  to 
God's  threats  if  we  disobey  it,  and  to  His  promiaea  of  reward  if  wa  listttn  to 
its  dictates) 

•  Dissert  II. 
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is  then  most  evident  ground  to  tkdnk,  that  the  government* 
of  God,  npon  the  whole,  will  be  fonnd  to  correspond  to  the 
natmre  which  he  has  given  us ;  and  that,  in  the  upshot  and 
issue  of  thmgs,  happmess  and  misery  shall,  in  fact  and 
event,  be  made  to  follow  virtue  and  vice  respectivelj,  as  he 
has  already  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  associated  the  ideas  of 
them  in  our  minds;  and  from  hence  might  easily  be 
deduced  the  obligations  of  religious  worship,  were  it  only  to 
be  considered  as  a  means  of  preserviog  upon  our  minds  a 
sense  of  this  moral  government  of  God,  and  securing  our 
obedience  to  it,  whidbi  yet  is  an  extremely  imperfect  view  of 
that  most  important  duty. 

Now,  I  say,  no  objection  from  Necessity  can  lie  against 
this  general  proof  of  Religion?  None  against  the  pro- 
position reasoned  upon  that  we  have  such  a  moral  faculty 
and  discernment,  because  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  a 
thing  of  experience,  that  human  kind  is  thus  constituted ; 
none  against  the  conclusion,  because  it  is  immediate  and 
wholly  from  this  frict  For  the  conclusion,  that  God  will 
finally  reward  the  ri^^eous  and  punish  the  widced,  is  not 
here  drawn  from  its  appearing  to  us  fit '  that  ha  should,  but 
from  its  appearing  that  he  has  told  us  he  wiU,  And  Uiia 
he  hath  certainly  told  us,  in  the  p^mise  and  threatening 
which  it  hath  been  observed  the  notion  of  a  command  im- 
plies, and  the  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert  which  he  has 
given  us  more  distinctly  expresses.  And  this  reasoning 
nom  fact  is  confirmed,  and  in  some  degree  even  verified, 
by  other  &cts,  by  the  natural  tendencies  of  virtue  and 

^  However,  1  am  fiur  from  intending  to  deny  that  the  will  of  God  is  de- 
termined by  what  ii  fit,  by  the  right  and  reason  of  the  case ;  though  one 
chooses  to  decline  matters  of  such  abstract  speculation,  and  to  speak  with 
eaation  when  one  does  speak  of  them.  But  if  it  be  intelligible  to  say,  that 
it  itJU  and  reammaibUfar  evtry  on*  to  eoHsvU  ki$  own  happinm,  then/enets 
^  action,  or  the  right  and  reason  qf  the  ease,  is  an  intelligible  manner  of 
speaking.  And  it  seems  as  inconceiyable  to  suppose  God  to  approye  one 
coarse  of  action,  or  one  end,  preferably  to  another,  which  yet  his  acting  at 
•n  from  design  implies  that  he  does,  without  supposing  scmiewhat  prior  in 
that  end  te  Iw  the  ground  of  the  pivfireiioe,  as  to  suppose  him  to  discen  an 
abstTMt  proposition  to  be  true,  without  supposing  somewhat  prior  in  it  to  bo 
the  ground  of  the  discernment.  It  doth  not  therefore  appear  that  moral 
right  is  any  more  relatiye  to  perception  than  abstract  truth  is,  or  that  it  i» 
sny  more  improper  to  speak  of  the  fitness  and  rightness  of  actions  and  ends* 
M  founded  in  the  natora  of  things,  than  to  apeak  of  abstract  tnuh  as  thw 
founded. 
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of  vice  ^ ;  and  by  this,  that  God,  in  the  natural  course  of 
his  providence,  punishes  vicious  actions  as  mischievous 
to  society,  and  also  vicious  actions  as  such  in  the  strictest 
sense  ^;  so  that  the  general  proof  of  Beligion  is  un- 
answerably real,  even  upon  the  wild  supposition  which 
we  are  arguing  upon. 

It  must  likewise  be  observed  further,  that  natural  Be- 
ligion hath,  besides  this,  an  external  evidence,  which  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  if  it  could  be  true,  would  not  affect 
For  suppose  a  person,  by  the  observations  and  reasoning 
above,  or  by  any  other,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Beligion, 
that  there  is  a  God  who  made  the  world,  who  is  the  moral 
Governor  and  Judge  of  mankind,  and  will  upon  the  whole 
deal  with  every  one  according  to  his  works ;  I  say,  suppose 
a  person  convinced  of  this  by  reason,  but  to  know  nothing 
at  all  of  antiquity,  or  the  present  state  of  mankind,  it  would 
be  natural  for  such  a  one  to  be  inquisitive  what  was  the 
history  of  this  system  of  doctrine,  at  what  time,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  came  first  into  the  world,  and  whether  it 
were  believed  by  any  considerable  part  of  it.  And  were  he 
upon  inquiry  to  find  that  a  particular  person,  in  a  late  age, 
first  of  all  proposed  it,  as  a  deduction  of  reason,  and  that 
mankind  were  before  wholly  ignorant  of  it ;  then,  though  its 
evidence  from  reason  would  remain,  there  would  be  no 
additional  probability  of  its  tinith  from  the  account  of  its 
discovery.  But  instead  of  this  bemg  the  fact  of  the  case, 
on  the  contraiy,  he  would  find  what  could  not  but  afford 
him  a  veiy  strong  confirmation  of  its  truth:  First.  That 
somewhat  of  this  system,  with  more  or  fewer  additions 
and  alterations,  hath  been  professed  in  all  ages  and  coimtries, 
of  which  we  have  any  ceiiain  information  relating  to  this 
matter.  Secondly.  That  it  is  certam  historical  fact,  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  things  up,  that  this  whole  system  of  beUef, 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  and  that  mankind  is  in  a  state  of  Beligion,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  first  ages.  And  Thirdly.  That  as  there  is  no  hint 
or  intimation  in  history,  that  this  system  was  first  reasoned 
out ;  so  there  is  express  historical  or  traditional  evidence,  as 
ancient  as  history,  that  it  was  taught  first  by  revelation. 
Now  these  things  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  weight. 
The  first  of  them,  general  consent,  shows  this  system  to 

»  P.  121.  «  p.  114,  &C. 
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be  conformable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind '.  The 
second,  namely,  that  Religion  was  believed  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  especially  as  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  then  any  superstitious  or  false  additions  to  it,  cannot 
but  be  a  further  confirmation  of  its  truth.  For  it  is  a  proof 
of  this  alternative ;  either  that  it  came  into  the  world  by  re- 
velation, or  that  it  is  natural,  obvious,  and  forces  itself  upon 
the  mind.  The  former  of  these  is  the  conclusion  of  learned 
men ;  and  whoever  will  consider  how  unapt  for  speculation 
rude  and  imcultivated  minds  are,  will,  perhaps  ieom  hence 
alone,  be  strongly  inclined  to  beheve  it  the  truth.  And  as 
it  is  shown  in  tiie  Second  Part^  of  this  Treatise  that  there 
is  nothing  of  such  peculiar  presumption  against  a  revelation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  there  is  supposed  to  be 
against  subsequent  ones ;  a  sceptic  could  not,  I  think,  give 
any  account  which  would  appear  more  probable  even  to 
himself  of  the  early  pretences  to  revelation,  than  by  sup- 
posing some  real  original  one  fi-om  whence  they  were 
copied.  And  the  third  thing  above  mentioned,  that  there 
is  express  historical  or  traditional  evidence  as  ancient  as 
hifl[tory  of  the  system  of  Beligion  being  taught  mankind  by 
revelation ;  this  must  be  admitted  as  some  degree  of  real 
proof  that  it  was  so  taught ;  for  why  should  not  the  most 
ancient  tradition  be  admitted  as  some  additional  proof  of  a 
&ct,  against  which  there  is  no  presumption?  And  tins 
proof  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  has  its  weight  to  show, 
that  Beligjon  came  into  the  world  by  revelation,  prior  to  all 
consideration  of  the  proper  authority  of  any  book  supposed 
to  contain  it,  and  even  pftor  to  all  consiaeration  whether 
the  revelation  itself  be  uncomiptiy  handed  down  and  re- 
lated, or  mixed  and  darkened  with  fables.  Thus  the  his- 
torical account,  which  we  have  of  the  origin  of  Beligion, 
taking  in  all  circumstances,  is  a  real  confijrmation  of  its 
truth,  no  way  affected  by  the  opinion  of  Necessity.  And 
the  external  evidence,  even  of  natural  Beligion,  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable. 

'  Tbe  external  eyidence  for  relicion  it  Bnmmed  up  here  into  three  headi : 
Istly,  general  ooment;  2ncU7,  early  belief;  Srdlj,  most  ancient  tradition. 
We  ihoold  nie  a  practical  caution  in  theae  probable  proo&  of  religion. 
As  our  reaaon  if  liable  to  prejndice,  lo  if  our  moral  difcemment  to  perrer- 
aion.  And  thif  fhoold  be  a  eerioiu  warnings  agaioi  as  to  onr  dedfionf  with 
respect  to  religion,  and  partteolarly  lest  we  rabstitata  the  world'f  fiuhionf  in 
the  place  of  that  moral  role  which  God  has  gi?en  as. — (W.) 

*  Ch.  iL 
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But  it  IS  caiefully  to  be  observed,  and  ought  to  be  lecol- 
looted  after  all  proofs  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  are  only 
general,  that  as  speculative  reason  may  be  neglected,  preju- 
diced, and  deceived,  so  also  may  our  moral  understandmg 
be  impaired  and  perverted,  and  the  dictates  of  it  not  impar- 
tially attended  to.  This  indeed  proves  nothing  against  the 
reality  of  our  speculative  or  practical  faculties  of  pero^tion, 
against  their  being  intended  by  nature  to  inform  us  in  the 
theoiy  of  things,  and  instruct  us  how  we  are  to  behave,  and 
what  we  are  to  expect  in  consequence  of  our  behaviour.  Yet 
our  liableness  in  the  degree  we  are  liable  to  prejudice  and 
perversion,  is  a  most  serious  admonition  to  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard  with  respect  to  what  is  of  such  consequence  as 
our  detenninations  concerning  virtue  and  religian,  and  par- 
ticularly not  to  take  custom,  and  &shion,  and  slight  notions 
of  honour,  or  imaginations  of  present  ease,  use,  and  conve- 
nience to  mankind,  for  the  only  moral  rule '. 

The  foregoing  observations  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
Ihing  and  the  history  oi  Eeligion,  amount,  when  taken 
together,  to  a  real  practical  proof  of  it  not  to  be  confuted ; 
such  a  prod  as,  considering  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
thing,  I  i^prehend  would  be  admitted  fully  sufficient  in 
reason  to  influence  the  actions  of  mai  who  act  upaa  thought 
and  reflection,  if  it  were  admitted  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  contrary.  But  it  may  be  said,  "  There  are  many  prober 
bilities  YMch  cannot  indeed  be  confuted,  L  e^  shown  to  be 
no  probabilities,  and  yet  may  be  overbalanced  by  greater 
probabilities  on  the  odier  side ;  much  more  by  dcmonstxa* 
tion.  And  there  is  no  occasion  to  object  against  particular 
arguments  alleged  for  an  q>inion  when  the  opinion  itself 
may  be  clearly  shown  to  be  false,  without  meddling  with 
sudi  ailments  at  all,  but  leaving  them  just  as  they  are '. 
Now  the  method  of  government  by  re¥nffds  and  punish- 
ments, and  especially  rewarding  and  punishing  good  and  ill 
desert  as  such  respectively,  must  go  upon  suppositicm,  that 
we  are  Free  aad  not  Necessary  Agents.  And  it  is  incrediUe 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  should  govern  us  upon  a  suppo- 
sition as  true  which  he  knows  to  be  £Blse  ^  and  therdbre 

*  DlrnaL  11.  «  Pp.  78, 70. 

'  Hone  goes  to  &r  u  to  affina  tbtt,  though  man  ia  tnth  ii  a  Necevny 
Agent*  having  aU  hit  aetioiit  fixed  bj  detenunale  kwi,  yet,  this  behig  con- 
cealed from  him,  he  acta  with  the  oonTiction  of  being  a  Frc«  Agent-~()F.) 
But  can  such  a  position  as  this  be  maintained  without  doing  dkhonour  to 
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absuri  to  think  he  will  reward  or  pimiBh  us  far  our  actions 
bereafter,  especifilly  that  he  will  do  it  under  the  notion  that 
tiiey  are  of  good  or  ill  desert"  Here  then  tiie  matter  is 
brought  to  a  point  And  tiie  answer  to  all  this  is  full,  and 
not  to  be  eiraded ;  tbat  the  whole  constitution  and  comse  of 
things,  the  whole  analogy  of  providence  shows  beyond  pos- 
sibiiky  of  doubt,  that  the  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is 
felse,  wherever  the  fallacy  lies  K  The  doctrine  of  freedom 
indeed  clearly  shows  wh^,  in  supposing  ourselves  Neces- 
sary, lAien  in  truth  we  are  Free  Agents.  But  upon  the 
supposition  of  Necessity,  the  fallacy  lies  in  taking  for  granted 
that  it  is  inciedibie  Necessary  Agents  should  be  rewarded 
and  punished.  But  that  soniehow  or  other  the  conclusion 
now  mentioned  is  false,  is  most  certain  ^  For  it  is  fact  that 
God  does  govern  even  brute  creatures  by  the  method  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
And  men  are  rewarded  and  punished  far  their  actions, 
punished  for  actioDs  mischievous  to  society  as  being  so, 
punished  for  vicious  actions  as  such,  by  the  natural  instru- 
mentality of  each  other  under  the  present  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence. Ni^,  even  the  afiisction  of  gratitude,  and  the  passion 
of  resentment,  send  the  rewards  and  punishments  following 
from  them,  which  in  general  are  to  be  considered  as  natural, 
i.  0.,  from  the  Anthor  of  Nature ;  these  rewards  and  punish- 
ments being  natandly  ^  aomexed  to  actions  considered  as 
impIyiBg  good  intantkm  and  good  desert,  iU  intentioa  and 
in  desert — these  natural  rewards  and  punishments,  I  say,  are 
as  much  a  conliadiction  to  the  conclusion  above,  and  show 
its  fidsehood,  as  a  more  exact  and  complete  rewarding  and 

God,  by  Bttribiitiiig  to  Him  the  goTemiiig  lU  npon  a  inpposition  which  he 
knows  to  be  fiilse?  Would  it  not  be  diehonouring  our  fellow-man  to  attribute 
to  him  Rich  conduet  without  lull  proof?  aad  is  it  a  lets  dishonour  to  the 
God  of  truth,  to  Him  who  is  the  truth  iteelf  1  Burelj  if  we  are  treated  by 
Qod  as  Frae  Agents,  it  is  but  right  to  oendnde  that  we  eant  such. — £cU 

'  For  e?en  a  number  of  arguments,  which,  taken  severally,  are  confessedly 
inconclusiye,  when  taken  together,  amount  to  a  real  prsctical  proof  of  any 
moral  point,  and  such  a  proof  as  cannot  be  set  aside  except  by  a  counter- 
balance of  probable  arguments  on  the  other  side. — Ed. 

'  The  Fatalist  argument  may  be  stated  in  syllogistic  form :  Necessary 
Agents  cannot  be  punished  by  God ;  we  are  Necessary  Agents ;  therefore  we 
cannot  be  punished  by  God.  Now  if  we  are  Free  Agents,  the  minor  pre- 
miss here  is  false ;  if  we  are  Necessary  Agents,  then  the  major  is  fidse ;  for 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  punished  and  rewarded. 

'  Serm.  viil  at  the  MolU, 
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punishing  of  good  and  ill  desert  as  such.  So  that  if  it  be 
incredible  that  Necessary  Agents  should  be  thus  rewarded 
and  punished,  then  men  are  not  necessaiy  but  free,  since 
it  is  matter  of  fact  that  they  are  thus  rewarded  and 
punished.  But  if  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the  supposition 
we  have  been  arguing  upon,  it  be  insisted  that  men  are 
Necessary  Agents ;  then  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the 
further  supposition  of  Necessary  Agents  being  thus  re- 
warded and  punished,  since  we  ourselves  are  thus  dealt  with. 

From  the  whole,  therefore,  it  must  follow  that  a  Necessity 
supposed  possible,  and  reconcilable  with  the  constitution  of 
things,  does  in  no  sort  prove  that  the  Author  of  Nature  will 
not,  nor  destroy  the  proof  thieit  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the 
whole,  in  his  eternal  govenunent,  render  his  creatures  happy 
or  miserable,  by  some  means  or  other,  as  they  behave  well 
or  ill.  Or,  to  express  this  conclusion  in  words  conformable 
to  the  title  of  the  chapter,  the  analogy  of  nature  shows  us 
that  the  opinion  of  Necessity,  considered  as  practical,  is 
false.  And  if  Necessity,  upon  the  supposition  above  men- 
tioned, doth  not  destroy  the  proof  of  natural  Beligion,  it 
evidently  makes  no  alteration  in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

From  these  things,  likewise,  we  may  leam  in  what  sense 
to  understand  that  general  assertion,  that  the  opinion  of 
Necessity  is  essentially  destructive  of  all  religion.  First,  in 
a  practical  sense,  that  by  this  notion  atheistical  men  pretend 
to  satisfy  and  encourage  themselves  in  vice,  and  justify  to 
others  their  disregard  to  all  religion.  And  secondly,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  nature,  and  to  what  we  may  eveiy  moment 
experience  in  ourselves,  and  so  overturns  everythinff.  But 
by  no  means  is  this  assertion  to  be  understood  as  ii  Neces- 
sity, supposing  it  could  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  con- 
stitution of  things  and  with  what  we  experience,  were  not 
also  reconcilable  with  BeHgion,  for  upon  this  supposition 
it  demonstrably  is  so. 
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OF  TUS  OOYERNMEMT  OF  GOD,   CONSIDERED  AS  A  SCHEME    OB 
CONSrrrUTIOK,   imperfectly  COMPREHEiatED. 

Though  it  be,  as  it  cannot  but  be,  acknowledged  that  the 
analogy  of  nature  gives  a  strong  credibility  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  Religion,  and  to  the  seycral  particular  things 
contained  in  it  consi<lei*ed  as  so  many  matters  of  fact;  and 
likewise  that  it  shows  this  credibility  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
any  notions  of  Necessity:  yet  still  objections  may  be  insisted 
upon  against  the  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness  of  the  divine 
government  implied  in  the  notion  of  Religion,  and  against 
2ie  method  by  which  this  government  is  conducted;  to 
which  objections  analogy  can  be  no  direct  answer  *.  For  the 
credibility  or  the  certain  truth  of  a  matter  of  fact  does  not 
immediately  prove  anything  concerning  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  it;  and  analogy  can  do  no  more,  immediately  or 
directly,  than  show  such  and  such  things  to  be  true  or 
credible  considered  only  as  matters  of  fact.  But  stiU,  if, 
upon  supposition  of  a  moral  constitution  of  nature  and  a 
moral  government  over  it,  analogy  suggests  and  makes  it 
credible  that  this  government  must  be  a  scheme,  system,  or 
constitution  of  government,  as  distinguished  from  a  number 
of  single  unconnected  acts  of  distributive  justice  and  good- 
ness, and  likewise  that  it  must  be  a  scheme,  so  imperfectly 
comprehended,  and  of  such  a  sort  in  other  respects,  as  to 
afford  a  direct  general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  it;  then  analogy  is  remotely  of 
great  service  in  answering  those  objections,  both  by  suggest- 
ing the  answer  and  showing  it  to  be  a  credible  one. 

'  In  chap,  ill  objections  wen  nrged  ogaintt  the  fact  of  God*8  monl 
gOTernment  in  respect  of  rewards  and  ponisliments,  and  they  were  directly 
answered  from  analogy  by  showing  that  the  teedt,  as  it  were,  of  a  mond 
govemment,  are  discernible  in  the  world  around  ns.  But  objections  may  be 
raised,  not  only  against  the  bcX  of  God's  moral  goyemment,  but  also  against 
iU perfeet  moriu  ekaraeter.  Admitting  that  goTemment  as  hfact,  it  still  may 
be  urged  that  it  is  not  wi$e,juti,  and  good.  Can  analogy  answer  such  an 
objection  1  Not  directly,  indeed,  but  indirectly,  by  suggesting  as  the  proper 
answer  our  present  inperfect  comprehension  of  so  vast  a  Nheme.  Two 
■iguments  are  urged  in  support  of  this  position :  the  one  drawn  from  the 
gaural  analogy  existing  between  God's  natural  and  moral  goremments;  the 
other  from  pariieuXar  points  of  analogy  between  them. — i^tf. 
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Now  this,  upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
For,  First,  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral 
government  over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural 
goremment  suggests  and  makes  it  credible  tliat  his  moral 
government  must  be  a  scheme  quite  beyond  oinr  compre- 
hension ;  and  this  affords  a  general  answer  to  all  objections 
against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  it  And,  Secondly,  A 
more  distinct  observation  of  some  particular  things  con- 
tained in  God's  scheme  of  natural  government,  the  like 
things  being  supposed,  by  analogy,  to  bo  contained  in  his 
morsd  government,  will  further  show  how  little  weight  is  to 
be  laid  upon  these  objections. 

I.  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural  government 
suggests  and  makes  it  credible  that  his  moral  govei-nment 
must  be  a  scheme  quite  beyond  oiu:  comprehension,  and 
this  affords  a  general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  it^  It  is  most  obvious,  analogy 
renders  it  higlily  credible,  that,  upon  supposition  of  a 
moral  government,  it  must  be  a  scheme ;  for  die  world,  and 
the  whole  natiural  government  of  it,  appears  to  be  so ;  to  be 
a  scheme,  system,  or  constitution,  whose  parts  correspond 
to  each  other,  and  to  a  whole,  as  really  as  any  work  of  art., 
or  as  any  paiiicular  model  of  a  civil  constitution  and 
government.  In  this  great  scheme  of  the  natural  world 
individuals  have  various  peculiar  relations  to  other  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  species.  And  whole  species  are,  we 
find,  variously  related  to  other  species  upon  this  eai*th. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  much  further  these  kinds  of  relations 
may  extend.  And,  as  there  is  not  any  action  or  natural 
event  which  we  are  acquainted  with  so  single  and  un- 
connected as  not  to  have  a  respect  to  some  odier  actions 
and  events,  so  possibly  each  of  them,  when  it  has  not  an 
immediate,  may  yet  have  a  remote,  natui*al  relation  to  other 
actions  and  events  much  beyond  the  compass  of  this  present 
world.  Thei'e  seems  indeed  nothing  from  whence  we  can 
ao  much  as  make  a  conjecture  whether  all  creatures,  actions, 
and  events,  throughout  the  whole  of  nature  have  relations 
to  each  other.    But  as  it  is  obvious  that  all  events  have 

'  This  uganent  wm  evidently  a  frTonrite  imtmrneni  in  the  hands  of 
Butler ;  he  dx»vi  it  out  at  greater  length  in  Scm.  xj,  upon  tbe  **  Ignoranee 
of  Han." 
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future  uiilmown  consequences,  so  if  we  trace  anj,  as  fieur  as 
we  can  gp,  into  what  is  connected  with  it»  we  shall  find  that 
if  such  event  were  not  comiected  with  somewhat  further  in 
nature  unknown  to  us,  s(»newhat  hoth  past  and  present, 
such  event  could  not  possibly  have  been  at  all.  Nor  can 
we  give  the  whole  account  of  any  one  thing  whatever;  of 
all  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessaiy  adjuncts,  &ose  adjuncts, 
I  mean,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been.  By  this 
most  astonishing  connection,  these  reciprocal  correspond- 
ences and  mutaal  relations,  everything  which  we  see  in 
the  course  of  nature  is  actually  brou^t  about  And  things 
seemingly  the  most  insignificant  imaginable  are  perpetually 
observ^  to  be  necessary  conditions  to  other  things  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  so  that  any  one  thing  whatever  may, 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  a  necessaiy  condition 
to  any  other.  The  natural  world,  then,  and  natural  govern- 
ment of  it,  being  such  an  incomprehensible  scheme,  so  in- 
comprehensible Siat  a  man  must,  really  in  the  literal  sense, 
know  nothing  at  all  who  is  not  sensible  of  his  ignorance  in 
it;  this  immediately  suggests  and  strongly  shows  the 
credibility,  that  the  moral  world  and  government  of  it  may 
be  so  too.  Indeed  the  natural  and  moral  constitution  and 
government  of  the  world  are  so  connected,  as  to  make  up 
together  but  one  scheme;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
first  is  formed  and  carried  on  merely  in  subserviency  to  the 
latter,  as  the  vegetaJble  woiid  is  for  tiie  animal,  and  or- 
ganized bodies  for  minds  ^  But  the  thing  intended  here  is, 
without  inquiring  how  far  the  administration  of  the  natural 
world  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  moral,  only  to  observe 
the  credibility  that  one  should  be  analogous  or  similar  to 
the  other;  that  therefore  every  act  of  divine  justice  and 
goodness  may  be  supposed  to  look  much  beyond  itself  and 
its  immediate  object,  may  have  some  reference  to  other 
parts  of  6od*s  moral  administration,  and  to  a  general 
moral  plan ;  and  that  every  circumstance  of  this  his  moral 

'  TiMm  ia  no  nHnntr  of  ■branlitsr  in  MppotiDg  •  veSl,  on  pnipoie,  drawn 
orer  ■ome  modm  of  infinilo  power,  wifldom,  and  goodneii,  the  nght  of  whkh 
might,  aoDo  way  or  other,  •trike  «i  too  etrongly ;  or  that  better  ende  am 
detigned  and  lenred  bv  their  being  concealed,  than  could  be  by  their  being 
ezpoied  to  our  knowledge.  The  Almighty  may  caet  donds  and  darknesf 
ronad  about  Him  for  reaeone  and  pnrpoies  of  which  we  hare  not  the  least 
glimpie  or  conception.— jB«(^«  SernuM  zv.    {Ed.) 

N  d 
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goyemment  may  be  adjusted  beforehand  with  a  view  to  the 
whole  of  it  Thus  for  example :  the  determined  length  of 
time,  and  the  degrees  and  ways  in  which  virtue  is  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  warfare  and  discipline,  and  in  which 
wickedness  is  permitted  to  have  its  progress;  the  times 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  justice,  &e  appointed  instru- 
ments of  it,  the  kinds  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
the  manners  of  their  distribution ;  all  particular  instances  of 
divine  justice  and  goodness,  and  eveiy  circumstance  of 
them,  may  have  such  respects  to  each  other  as  to  make  up 
altogether  a  whole,  connected  and  related  in  all  its  parts ;  a 
scheme  or  system,  which  is  as  properly  one  as  the  natiu*al 
world  is,  and  of  the  like  kind.  And  supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  most  evident  that  we  are  not  competent 
judges  of  this  scheme  from  the  small  parts  of  it  which 
come  within  our  view  in  the  present  life,  and  therefore  no 
objections  against  any  of  these  parts  cau  be  insisted  upon 
by  reasonable  men. 

This  our  ignorance,  and  the  consequence  here  drawn 
from  it,  are  universally  acknowledged  upon  other  occasions, 
and  though  scarce  denied,  yet  are  universally  forgot  when 
persons  come  to  argue  against  Beligion.  And  it  is  not 
perhaps  easy,  even  for  the  most  reasonable  men,  always  to 
bear  in  mind  the  degree  of  our  ignorance,  and  make  due 
allowances  for  it.  Upon  these  accounts  it  may  not  be  use* 
less  to  go  on  a  little  further,  in  order  to  show  more  dis- 
tinctly how  just  an  answer  our  ignorance  is  to  objections 
against  the  scheme  of  Providence.  Suppose,  then,  a  person 
boldly  to  assert  that  the  things  complained  of,  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  evil,  might  easily  have  been  prevented 
by  repeated  interpositions ' ;  interpositions  so  gucurded  and 
circumstanced  as  would  preclude  all  mischief  arising  from 
them ;  or,  if  this  were  impracticable,  that  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment is  itself  an  imperfection ;  since  moi-e  good  might  have 
been  produced  without  any  sdieme,  system,  or  constitution 
at  aU,  by  continued  single  unrelated  acts  of  distributive 
justice  and  goodness,  because  these  would  have  occasioned 
no  irregularities.  And  flEurther  than  this,  it  is  presumed,  the 
objections  will  not  be  carried.  Yet  the  answer  is  obvious ; 
that  were  these  assertions  true,  still  the  observations  above, 
concerning  our  ignorance  in  the  scheme  of  divine  govern- 

*  Pp.  188, 184. 
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ment  and  the  consequence  drawn  &om  it,  would  hold  in 
great  measure,  enough  to  vindicate  Beligion  against  all 
objections  from  the  cusorders  of  the  present  state.  Were 
these  assertions  true,  yet  the  goyemment  of  the  world  might 
be  just  and  good  notwithstanding;  for,  at  the  most,  they 
would  infer  nothing  more  than  that  it  might  have  been 
better.  But  indeed  they  are  mere  arbitrary  assertions ;  no 
man  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of 
things,  to  bring  any  proof  of  them  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
prol^bility.  For  however  possible  what  is  asserted  may 
seem,  yet  many  instances  may  be  alleged  in  things  much 
less  out  of  our  reach,  of  suppositions  absolutely  impossible 
and  reducible  to  the  most  palpable  self-cpntradictions,  which 
not  eveiy  one  by  any  means  would  perceive  to  be  such,  nor 
perhaps  any  one  at  first  sight  suspect.  From  these  things 
it  is  easy  to  see  distinctly  how  oiur  ignorance,  as  it  is  the 
common,  is  really  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  objections 
against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Providence.  If  a  man, 
contemplating  any  one  providential  dispensation  which  had 
no  relation  to -any  others,  should  object,  that  he  discerned 
in  it  a  disregard  to  justice  or  a  deficiency  of  goodness ; 
nothing  would  be  less  an  answer  to  such  objection  than  our 
ignorance  in  other  parts  of  providence,  or  in  the  possibilities 
of  things  no  way  related  to  what  he  was  contemplating. 
But  when  we  know  not  but  the  parts  objected  £^[ainst  may 
be  relative  to  other  parts  unknown  to  us,  and  when  we  are 
unacquainted  with  what  is,  in  ^e  nature  of  the  thing, 
practicable  in  the  case  before  us,  then  our  ignorance  is  a 
satisfactoiy  answer,  because  some  unknown  relation,  or 
some  unknown  impossibility,  may  render  what  is  objected 
against  just  and  good ;  nay,  good  in  the  highest  practicable 
degree. 

11..  And  how  litUe  weight  is  to  be  Iwd  upon  such  objec- 
tions will  further  appear  by  a  more  distinct  observation  of 
some  particular  things  contidned  in  the  natural  govern- 
ment of  God,  the  like  to  which  may  be  supposed,  from 
analogy,  to  be  contained  in  his  moral  government. 

Fint  As  in  the  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  no  ends 
appear  to  be  accomplished  without  means,  so  we  find  that 
means  very  undesirable  often  conduce  to  bring  about  ends 
in  such  a  measure  desirable  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  means;  and  in  cases  where  such 
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means  are  conducive  to  such  ends,  it  is  not  reason,  but  ex- 
perience which  shows  as  that  they  are  thus  conducive* 
Experience  also  shows  many  means  to  be  conducive  and 
necessary  to  accomplish  ends,  which  means,  before  expe- 
rience, we  should  have  thought  would  have  had  even  a  con- 
trary tendency.  Now  from  these  observations  relating  to 
the  natural  scheme  of  the  world,  the  moral  being  supposed 
analogous  to  it,  arises  a  great  credibility  that  the  putting 
our  misery  in  each  other's  power  to  the  degree  it  is,  and 
making  men  liable  to  vice  to  the  degree  we  are,  and  in 
general,  that  those  things  which  are  objected  against  the 
moral  scheme  of  Providence,  may  be,  upon  the  whole, 
friendly  and  assistant  to  virtue,  and  productive  of  an  over- 
balance of  happiness ;  i .  «.,  the  things  objected  against  may 
be  means  by  which  an  overbalance  of  good  will,  in  the  end, 
be  found  produced;  and  from  the  same  observations,  it 
appears  to  be  no  presumption  against  this,  that  we  do  not, 
if  indeed  we  do  not,  see  those  means  to  have  any  such  ten- 
dency, or  that  they  seem  to  us  to  have  a  contrary  one. 
Thus  those  things,  which  we  call  irregularities,  may  not  be 
so  at  all ;  because  they  may  be  means  of  accomplishing  wise 
and  good  ends  more  considerable ;  and  it  may  be  added,  as 
above,  that  they  may  also  be  the  only  means  by  which  these 
wise  and  good  ends  are  capable  of  being  accomplished. 

After  these  observations  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  absurd  and  wicked  conclusion  from  any 
of  them,  that  though  the  constitution  of  our  nature  from 
whence  we  are  capable  of  vice  and  miseiy  may,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly does,  contribute  to  the  perfection  and  happiness 
of  the  world ;  and  though  the  actual  pennission  of  evil  may 
be  beneficial  to  it  (i.  e.,  it  would  have  been  more  mis- 
chievous, not  that  a  wicked  person  had  himself  abstained 
from  his  own  wickedness,  but  that  any  one  had  forcibly 
prevented  it,  than  that  it  was  permitted):  yet,  notwith- 
standing, it  might  have  been  much  better  for  the  world  if 
this  very  evil  had  never  been  done.  Nay,  it  is  most  clearly 
conceivable,  that  the  veiy  commission  of  wickedness  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  world,  and  yet,  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  beneficial  for  men  to  refrain  from  it.  For  thus,  in 
tho  wise  and  good  constitution  of  the  natural  world,  there 
are  disorders  which  bring  their  own  cures ;  diseases  which 
are  themselves  remedies.     Many  a  man  would  have  died, 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  gout  or  a  fsver ;  yet  it  would  be 
thought  madness  to  assert  that  sickness  is  a  better  or  more 
perfect  state  than  health;  thoagh  the  like,  with  regard  to 
the  moral  worid,  has  been  asserted.    But, 

Secondly.  The  natural  gOTemment  of  the  world  is  earned 
on  by  general  laws.  For  this  there  may  be  wise  and  good 
reasons ;  the  wisest  and  best,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary. And  that  there  are  such  reasons  is  suggested  to  our 
thoughts  by  the  analogy  of  nature ;  by  our  being  made  to 
ezjjerience  good  ends  to  be  accomplished,  as  indeed  all  the 
good  which  we  eujoy  is  accomplished,  by  this  means,  that 
the  laws,  by  which  the  world  is  goremed,  are  general. 
For  we  have  scarce  any  kind  of  enjoyments,  but  what  we 
are,  in  some  way  or  other,  instrumental  in  procuring  our- 
selves, by  acting  in  a  manner  which  we  foresee  likely  to 
procure  them ;  now  this  foresight  could  not  be  at  all,  were 
not  the  govenmient  of  the  world  carried  on  by  general  laws. 
And  though,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  every  single 
case  may  be,  at  length,  found  to  have  been  provided  for 
even  }fy  these :  yet  to  prevent  all  irregnlaiities,  or  remedy 
them  as  they  arise,  by  the  wisest  and  best  general  laws, 
may  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things ;  as  we  see  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  civil  government  But  then  we  are 
ready  to  think  that  the  constitution  of  nature  remaining  as 
it  is,  and  the  course  of  things  being  permitted  to  go  on  in 
other  respects  as  it  does,  there  might  be  interpositions  to 
prevent  irregularities,  though  they  could  not  have  been 
prevented  or  remedied  by  any  general  laws.  And  there 
would  indeed  be  reason  to  wish,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very 
different  from  a  right  to  claim,  that  all  irregularities  were 
prevented  or  remedied  by  present  interpositions,  if  these 
interpositions  would  have  no  other  effect  than  this.  But  it 
is  plain  they  would  have  some  visible  and  immediate  bad 
effects;  for  instance,  they  would  encourage  idleness  and 
negligence,  and  they  would  render  doubtful  the  natural  rule 
of  hfe,  which  is  ascertained  by  this  very  thing,  that  the 
course  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And 
further,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  distant  effects,  and 
very  great  ones  too,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  connections 
before  mentioned  S'  so  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  gpiesa 
what  would  be  the  whole  result  of  the  interpositions  desired. 

»  P.  179,  &c 
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It  may  be  said,  any  bad  result  might  be  prevented  by 
further  interpositions  whenever  there  was  occasion  for 
them ;  but  this  again  is  talking  quite  at  random,  and  in  the 
dark  ^  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  see  wise  reasons  why  the 
course  of  the  world  should  be  carried  on  by  general  laws, 
and  good  ends  accomplished  by  this  means ;  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  there  may  be  the  wisest  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
best  ends  accomplished  by  it  We  have  no  ground  to 
beHeve  that  all  irregularities  could  be  remedied  as  they 
arise,  or  could  have  been  precluded  by  general  laws.  We 
find  that  interpositions  would  produce  evil  and  prevent 
good ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  they  would  produce  greater 
evil  than  they  would  prevent;  and  prevent  greater  good 
than  they  would  produce.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  then 
the  not  interposing  is  so  far  firom  being  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint, that  it  is  an  instance  of  goodness.  This  is  intelli- 
gible and  sufficient;  and  going  further  seems  beyond  the 
utmost  reach  of  om*  faculties. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  "  alter  all,  these  supposed  im- 
possibilities and  relations  are  what  we  are  unacquainted 
with ;  and  we  must  judge  of  Beligion,  as  of  other  things, 
by  what  we  do  know,  and  look  upon  the  rest  as  nothing ; 
or,  however,  that  the  answers  here  given  to  what  is  objected 
against  Eehgion  may  equally  be  made  use  of  to  invalidate 
the  proof  of  it,  since  their  stress  lies  so  veiy  much  upon 
our  ignorance."    But, 

First  Though  total  ignorance  in  any  matter  does  indeed 
equally  destroy,  or  rather  preclude,  all  proof  concerning  it, 
and  objections  against  it,  yet  partial  ignorance  does  not. 
For  we  may  in  any  degree  be  convinced  that  a  person  is  of 
such  a  character,  and  consequently  will  pursue  such  ends ; 
though  we  are  greatly  ignorant  what  is  the  proper  way  of 
acting,  in  order  the  most  efifectuaUy  to  obtain  those  ends ; 
and,  in  this  case,  objections  against  his  manner  of  acting, 
as  seemingly  not  conducive  to  obtain  them,  might  be 
answered  by  our  ignorance;  though  the  proof  that  such 
ends  were  intended  might  not  at  all  be  invalidated  by  it 
Thus  the  proof  of  Beligion  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  character 
of  God,  and  consequently  that  his  government  is  moral, 
and  that  every  one  upon  the  whole  shall  receive  according 
Jo  his  deserts ;  a  proof  that  this  is  the  designed  end  of  his 

'  P.  181. 
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gorenunent  But  we  are  not  competent  judges  what  is  the 
proper  way  of  acting  in  order  the  most  effectually  to  ac- 
complish this  end^.  Therefore  our  ignorance  is  an  answer 
to  objections  against  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  permit- 
ting irregularities,  as  seeming  contradictory  to  this  end. 
Now,  since  it  is  so  obvious  that  our  ignorance  may  be  a 
satisfactoiy  answer  to  objections  against  a  thing,  and  yet  not 
affect  the  proof  of  it,  till  it  can  be  shown,  it  is  frivolous  to 
assert,  that  our  ignorance  invalidates  the  proof  of  Religion, 
as  it  does  the  objections  agsdnst  it 

Secondly,  Suppose  unknown  impossibilities,  and  unknown 
relations,  might  justly  be  urged  to  invalidate  the  proof  of 
Rehgion,  as  well  as  to  answer  objections  against  it;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  the  proof  of  it  were  doubtful : 
yet  stiU,  let  the  assertion  be  despised,  or  let  it  be  ridiculed, 
it  is  imdeniably  true,  that  moral  obligations  would  remam 
certain,  though  it  were  not  certain  what  would,  upon  the 
whole,  be  the  consequences  of  observing  or  violating  them*. 
For  these  obhgations  arise  immediately  and  necessarily 
from  the  judgment  of  our  own  mind,  tmless  perverted, 
which  we  cannot  violate  without  being  self-condemned. 
And  they  would  be  certain  too,  from  considerations  of 
interest  For  though  it  were  doubtful  what  will  be  the 
future  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice,  yet  it  is,  however, 
credible,  that  they  may  have  those  consequences  which 
Religion  teaches  us  they  will;  and  this  credibility  is  a 
certain'  obhgation  in  point  of  prudence  to  abstain  from  all 
wickedness,  and  to  live  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  all 
that  is  good.    But, 

Thirdly,  The  answers  above  given  to  the  objections^ 
against  Religion  cannot  equally  be  made  use  of  to  inva- 
lidate the  proof  of  it  For,  upon  suspicion  that  God  exer- 
cises a  moral  government  over  the  world,  analogy  does  most 
strongly  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this  moral  government 

»  P.  76. 

*  BTen  if  arguing  upon  our  ignorance  did  inTalidate  the  proof  of  God'i 
moral  government,  ttiU  there  would  remain  certain  moral  obligation!  which 
would'lead  ui  to  believe  it  to  be  a  £ut,  and  there  would  be  certain  con« 
liderationi  of  interest  betidei. — Ed, 

*  P.  78,  and  Part  ii.  chap.  ri. 

*  The  argument  from  ignorance,  howerer,  cannot  be  equally  adduced  to 
inTalidate  the  proof  of  God'e  moral  gorenment,  ai  it  can  to  OTerthrow  objee- 
dons  against  i^  for  it  ia  not  applicable  in  the  one  case  w  in  the  other.— ^tf. 
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must  be  a  scheme,  or  constitution,  beyond  our  oompirehen-f 
sion.  And  a  thousaud  particular  analogies  show  us  that 
parts  of  such  a  scheme,  from  their  relation  to  other  parts, 
may  conduce  to  accomplish  ends  'vHbich  we  should  have 
thought  they  had  no  tendency  at  all  to  accomplish,  nay, 
ends,  which,  before  experience,  we  should  have  thought  sudi 
parts  were  contradictory  to,  and  had  a  tendency  to  preyent 
And  therefore  all  these  analogies  show  that  the  way  of 
arguing  made  use  of  in  objecting  against  Beligion  is  delu- 
sive; because  they  show  it  is  not  at  all  incredible  that, 
could  we  comprehend  the  whole,  we  should  find  the  per- 
mission of  the  disorders  objected  against  to  be  consistent 
vrith  justice  and  goodness,  and  even  to  be  instances  of 
them.  Now  this  is  not  applicable  to  the  proof  of  Beligion, 
as  it  is  to  the  objections  against  it^  and  therefore  cannot 
invalidate  that  proof,  as  it  does  these  objections. 

LatUy.  From  the  observation  now  made,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  answers  above  given  to  the  objections  against  Pro- 
vidence, though,  in  a  general  way  of  speaking,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  taken  from  our  ignorance ;  yet  are  by  no  means 
token  merely  from  that,  but  fix>m  somewhat  vdiich  analogy 
shows  us  concerning  it  For  analogy  shovra  us  positively, 
that  our  ignorance  in  the  possibilities  of  things,  and  the 
various  relations  in  nature,  renders  us  incompetent  judges, 
and  leads  us  to  false  conclusions,  in  cases  similar  to  this,  in 
wliich  we  pretend  to  judge  and  to  object  So  that  the 
things  above  insisted  upon  are  not  mere  suppositions  of 
unknown  impossibilities  and  relations,  but  they  sxe  sug- 
gested to  our  thoughts,  and  even  forced  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  serious  men,  and  rendered  credible  too,  by  the 
analogy  of  nature.  And  therefore  to  take  these  things  into 
the  account  is  to  judge  by  experience  and  what  we  do 
know;  and  it  is  not  judging  so,  to  take  no  notice  of  them^ 

'  Serm.  at  tbe  Hollt. 

'  The  anawen  to  objections  abore  are  not  drawn  in  reality  fiom  our 
ignotanee,  but  from  toDiethuig  positive  wbich  analogy  ibowt  ni  concerning 
it;  namely,  that  we  are  incompetent  jndgei  of  a  divine  tcheme.  Hence,  to 
proceed  npon  a  confetBion  of  this  onr  incompetency  is  not  to  proceed  npon 
ignorance,  bnt  upon  knowledge.—(fr.) 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  observations  of  the  last  Chapter  lead  us  to  consider 
this  little  scene  of  human  life  in  which  we  are  so  busily 
engaged,  as  having  a  reference  of  some  sort  or  other  to  a 
much  larger  plan  of  things.  Whether  we  are  any  way 
related  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  boimdless  universe 
into  which  we  are  brought,  is  altogether  uncertain.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  course  of  things  which  comes  within  our 
view  is  connected  with  somewhat  past,  present,  and  future, 
beyond  it^  So  that  we  are  placed,  as  one  may  speak,  in  the 
middle  of  a  scheme,  not  a  fixed  but  a  progressive  one,  every 
way  incomprehensible;  incomprehensible  in  a  manner 
equally  with  respect  to  what  has  been,  what  now  is,  and 
what  shall  be  hereafter.  And  this  scheme  cannot  but 
cont^n  in  it  somewhat  as  wonderful,  and  as  much  beyond 
om*  thought  and  conception',  as  anything  in  that  of 
Beligion.  For  will  any  man  in  his  senses  say  that  it  is  less 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  world  came  to  be  and  to  con- 
tinue as  it  is  without  than  v^th  an  intelligent  Author  and 
Governor  of  it'?  or  admitting  an  intelligent  Governor  of  it, 
that  there  is  some  other  rule  of  government  more  natural 
and  of  easier  conception  than  that  which  we  call  moral? 
Indeed,  without  an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of 
Nature,  no  account  at  all  can  be  ^ven  how  this  universe  or 
the  part  of  it  particularly  in  which  we  are  concerned  came  to 
be,  and  the  course  of  it  to  be  carried  on  as  it  is ;  nor  any  of  its 
general  end  and  design,  without  a  moral  Governor  of  it.  That 
tiiere  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature  and  natural  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  is  a  principle  gone  upon  in  the  foregoing 
treatise  as  proved,  and  generally  known  and  confessed  to 
be  proved.  And  the  veiy  notion  of  an  intelligent  Author 
of  Nature  proved  by  particular  final  causes,  implies  a  will 
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'  Tht  religioof  mind  of  Herodotiu,  wUch  mw  Qod  in  eTexytUng  around 
Lim,  la  eoDiUuitly  infierring  that  nature  exhibits  marki  of  deaign,  and  tiien 
imply  to  him  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature.  Thuf,  in  lit.,  108^  ne  in- 
■tances,  mi  a  proof  of  the  «r(«M««  of  Natove,  or  of  Natue'i  Author,  tiie 
Deity,  the  fiict  that  imveDOot  beaats  an  oompaimtifBly  nro  aad  haw 
bnt  few  young  at  a  Inrth,  while  the  opposite  is  the  ease  with  tht  tame 
creatnret.  But  it  if  clear  that  the  induction  of  partifCnlar  inataocei  might 
be  multiplied  till  it  becomea  aa  wide  aa  nature  itaelf. 
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and  a  character^.  Now  as  our  whole  nature,  the  nature 
which  he  has  given  us,  leads  us  to  conclude  his  will  and  cha- 
racter to  be  moral,  just,  and  good;  so  we  can  scarce  in 
imagination  conceive  what  it  can  be  otherwise.  However, 
in  consequence  of  this  his  will  and  character,  whatever  it 
be,  he  formed  the  universe  as  it  is,  and  carries  on  the 
course  of  it  as  he  does  rather  than  in  any  other  manner, 
and  has  assigned  to  us  and  to  all  living  creatures  a  part  and 
a  lot  in  it.  Irrational  creatures  act  this  their  part,  and 
enjoy  and  undergo  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  allotted 
them  without  any  reflection.  But  one  would  think  it 
impossible  that  creatures  endued  with  reason  could  avoid 
reflecting  sometimes  upon  all  this,  reflecting,  if  not  from 
whence  we  came,  yet  at  least,  whither  we  are  going,  and 
what  the  mysterious  scheme  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find 
ourselves  will  at  length  come  out  and  produce— a  scheme 
in  which  it  is  certain  we  are  highly  interested,  and  in  which 
we  may  be  interested  even  beyond  conception ;  for  many 
things  prove  it  palpably  absurd  to  conclude  that  we  shall 
cease  to  be  at  death.  Particular  analogies  do  most  sensibly 
show  us  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  strange  in  our 
being  to  exist  in  another  state  of  life.  And  that  we  are 
now  living  beings  affords  a  strong  probabiUty  that  we  shall 
cantinva  so ;  tmless  thei*e  be  some  positive  ground,  and  there 
is  none  from  reason  or  analogy,  to  think  death  will  destroy 
us.  Were  a  persuasion  of  this  kind  ever  so  well  groimded, 
there  would  surely  be  little  reason  to  take  pleasure  in  it 
But  indeed  it  can  have  no  other  ground  than  some  such 
imagination  as  that  of  oiu:  gross  bodies  being  ourselves,  which 
is  contraiy  to  experience.  Experience  too  most  clearly 
shows  us  the  folly  of  concluding  from  the  body  and  the 
living  agent  affecting  each  other  mutually,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  former  is  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  And 
there  are  remarkable  instances  of  their  not  affecting  each 
other,  which  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  suppo 
sition,  then,  which  in  all  reason  we  are  to  go  upon,  is  that 
our  living  nature  will  continue  after  death.  And  it  is 
infinitely  unreasonable  to  form  an  institution  of  life,  or  to 
act  upon  any  other  supposition.  Now  all  expectation  of 
immortality,  whether  more  or  less  certain,  opens  an  un- 
bounded prospect  to  our  hopes  and  our  fears ;  since  we  see  the 
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constitution  of  nature  is  such  as  to  admit  of  miseiy  as  well 
as  to  be  productive  of  happiness,  and  experience  ourselves 
to  partake  of  both  in  some  degree,  and  since  we  cannot  but 
know  what  higher  degrees  of  both  we  are  capable  of.  And 
there  is  no  presumption  against  believing  further  that  our 
future  interest  depends  upon  our  present  behaviour ;  for  wo 
see  our  present  interest  doth,  and  that  the  happiness  and 
miseiy  which  are  naturally  annexed  to  our  actions,  veiy  fine- 
quentij  do  not  follow  till  long  after  the  actions  are  done,  to 
which  thej  are  respectively  annexed.  So  that  were  specu- 
lation to  leave  us  uncertain,  whether  it  were  likely  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  in  giving  happiness  and  miseiy  to  his  crea- 
tures hath  regard  to  their  actions  or  not ;  yet,  since  we  find 
by  experience  that  he  hath  such  regard,  the  whole  sense  of 
things  which  he  has  given  us  plainly  leads  us  at  once  and 
without  any  elaborate  inquiries  to  think  that  it  may,  indeed 
must  be  to  good  actions  chiefly  that  he  hath  annexed  happi- 
ness, and  to  bad  actions  misery,  or  that  he  will  upon  the 
whole  reward  those  who  do  weU,  and  punish  those  who  do 
evil.  To  confirm  this  from  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
it  has  been  observed  that  some  sort  of  moral  government  is 
necessarily  implied  in  that  natural  government  of  God 
which  we  experience  ourselves  under;  that  good  and  bad 
actions  at  present  are  naturally  rewarded  and  ptmished, 
not  only  as  beneficial  and  mischievous  to  society,  but  also 
as  virtuous  and  vicious ;  and  that  there  is  in  the  veiy  nature  of 
the  thing,  a  tendency  to  their  being  rewarded  and  ptmbhed 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  they  are  at  present  And 
though  this  higher  degree  of  distributive  justice  which  nature 
thus  points  out  and  leads  towards  is  prevented  for  a  time  fix>m 
taking  place,  it  is  by  obstacles  which  the  state  of  this  world 
imhappily  throws  in  its  way,  and  which  therefore  are  in 
their  nature  temporary.  Now,  as  these  things  in  the 
natural  conduct  of  Providence  are  observable  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  set  against  them  on  the 
side  of  vice.  A  moral  sdieme  of  government,  then,  is 
visibly  established,  and  in  some  degree  carried  into  execu- 
tion; and  this,  together  with  the  essential  tendencies  of 
virtue  and  vice  duly  considered,  naturally  raise  in  us  an 
apprehension  that  it  will  be  carried  on  further  towards  per- 
fection in  a  future  state,  and  that  every  one  shall  there  re- 
ceive according  to  his  deserts.    And  if  this  be  so,  then  our 
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future  and  general  interest,  under  the  moral  goveniment  of 
God,  is  appointed  to  depend  upon  our  behayiour,  notwith- 
standing  the  difficulty  which  this  may  occasion  of  securing 
it,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  temporal  interest,  under  his  natural  government,  is  ap- 
pointed to  depend  upon  our  behaviour,  notwithstanding  the 
like  difficulty  and  danger.  For,  from  our  original  constitu- 
tion, and  that  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  we  me 
naturally  trusted  with  ourselves,  with  our  own  conduct  and 
our  own  interest  And  from  the  same  constitution  of 
nature,  especially  joined  with  that  course  of  things  which 
is  owing  to  men,  we  have  temptations  to  be  unfaithful  in 
this  trust ;  to  forfeit  this  interest,  to  neglect  it,  and  run  our- 
selves into  misery  and  ruin.  From  these  temptations  arise 
the  difficulties  of  behaving  so  as  to  secure  our  temporal 
interest,  and  the  hazard  of  behaving  so  as  to  miscarry  in  it 
There  is  therefore  nothing  incredible  in  8iq^K)eing  there 
may  be  the  like  difficulty  and  hazard  with  regard  to  that 
chief  and  final  good  which  Religion  lays  before  us.  Indeed 
the  whole  account,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  we  were  placed 
in  such  a  condition  as  this,  must  be  beyond  our  compre- 
hension ;  but  it  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  what  Religion 
teaches  us,  that  the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  must  be 
a  necessary  qualification  for  a  future  state  of  security  and 
happiness  imder  the  moral  government  of  God;  in  like 
manner,  as  some  certain  qualifications  or  other  are  necessaiy 
for  every  particular  condition  of  life,  under  his  natural 
government ;  and  that  the  present  state  was  intended  to  be 
a  school  of  disciphne  for  improving  in  ourselves  that  cha- 
racter. Now  this  intention  of  nature  is  rendered  highly 
credible  by  observing  that  we  are  plainly  made  for  improve- 
ment of  all  kinds ;  that  it  is  a  general  appointment  of  Pro- 
vidence that  we  cultivate  practical  principles,  and  form 
within  ourselves  habits  of  action  in  order  to  become  fit  for 
what  we  were  wholly  imfit  for  before ;  that,  in  particular, 
childhood  and  youth  is  naturally  appointed  to  be  a  state  of 
discipline  for  mature  age;  and  that  the  present  world  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  a  state  of  moral  discipline ;  and,  whereas 
objections  are  urged  against  the  whole  notion  of  moral 
government  and  a  probationary  state  from  the  opinion  of 
Necessity,  it  has  been  shown  that  God  has  given  us  the 
evidence,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  that  all  objections 
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against  Beligion  on  this  head  are  vain  and  delusive.  He 
has  also,  in  his  natural  govenunent,  suggested  an  answer 
to  all  our  short-sighted  objections  agsdnst  the  equity  and 
goodness  of  his  moral  goveiiiment,  and  in  general  he  has 
exemplified  to  us  the  latter  by  the  former. 

These  things,  which«  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  matters 
of  fact,  ought  in  all  common  sense  to  awaken  mankind,  to 
induce  them  to  consider  in  earnest  their  conditi<m,  and  what 
they  have  to  do.  It  is  absm*d,  absiurd  to  the  degree  of 
being  ridiculous,  if  the  subject  were  not  of  so  serious  a 
kind,  for  men  to  think  themselves  secure  in  a  vicious  life,  or 
even  in  that  immoral  thoughtlessness,  which  fiir  the  greatest 
part  of  them  are  fallen  into.  And  the  ci*edibility  of  Beli- 
gion, arising  from  experience  and  facts  here  considered,  is 
fully  sufficient  in  reason  to  engage  them  to  live  in  the  general 
practice  of  all  virtue  and  piety,  tmder  the  serious  apprehen- 
sion, though  it  should  be  mixed  with  some  doubt  S  of  a 
righteous  administration  established  in  nature,  and  a  futm*e 
judgment  in  consequence  of  it;  especially  when  we  con- 
sidac  how  veiy  questionable  it  is  whether  anything  at  all 
can  be  gained  by  vice^,  how  imquestionably  little  as  well  as 
precarious  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  it  are  at  the  best,  and 
how  soon  they  must  be  parted  with  at  the  longest.  For  in 
the  deliberations  of  reason  concerning  what  we  are  to  pm*- 
sue  and  what  to  avoid,  as  temptations  to  anything  from 
mere  passion  are  supposed  out  of  the  case,  so  inducements 
to  vice  fi:om  cool  expectations  of  pleasure  and  interest  so 
small  and  uncertain  and  short  are  really  so  insignificant,  as 
in  the  view  of  reason  to  be  almost  nothing  in  themselves, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  Eeligion  they 
quite  disappear  and  are  lost.  Mere  passion  indeed  may  be 
fdleged,  though  not  as  a  reason,  yet  as  an  excuse  for  a  vicious 
course  of  life.  And  how  sony  an  excuse  it  is  will  be  mani- 
fest by  observing  that  we  are  placed  in  a  condition  in  which 
we  are  unavoidably  inured  to  govern  our  passions  by  being 
necessitated  to  govern  them ;  and  to  lay  oiuselves  imder  the 
same  kind  of  restraints,  and  as  great  ones  too  from 
temporal  regards,  as  virtue  and  piety  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  require.  The  plea  of  imgovemable  passion,  then, 
on  the  side  of  vice  is  the  poorest  of  aU  things ;  for  it  is  no 
reason,  and  but  a  poor  excuse.    But  the  proper  motives  to 
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religion  are  the  proper  proofs  ^  of  it  firom  our  moral  nature, 
from  the  presages  of  conscience,  and  our  natural  apprehen- 
sion of  God  under  the  character  of  a  righteous  Govenior 
and  Judge;  a  nature  and  conscience  and  apprehension 
given  us  hy  hira,  and  from  the  confirmation  of  the  dictates 
of  reason,  hj  life  and  immortalUy  brought  to  light  by  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  the  wrath  of  Chd  revealed  frofn  heaven  against  aU 
ungodUness  and  unrighteousness  of  men. 

'  St  Paul  eommencei  hit  Bpiitlo  to  the  Bomani  with  the  piofested  m- 
knowledgment,  or  nither  the  anthoritatiTe  anertion,  of  the  two  great 
evidencea  of  natoral  religion — ^the  one  legihle  in  the  hook  of  the  creation, 
the  other  indigenoos  in  the  toul  of  nian.  Thia  ktter  it  the  nunxd  oon> 
ttituUon  of  our  toiUt,  which  is  the  transcript,  ohscured  and  defaced  indeed, 
hut  still  the  transcript,  of  the  great  law  of  God ;  that  law  which  the  Tery 
heathen  know,  and  cannot  avoid  knowing,  hecanse  "  they  hare  the  work  of 
it  written  in  their  hearts,"  and  their  thoughts  " accusing  or  excusing"  them 
hy  its  dictates.  And  when  Su  Paul  chaiges  the  Gentiles  with  the  know- 
ledge of  this  kw,  it  is  such  a  knowledge  as,  in  his  mind,  was  sufficient  to 
hring  them  under  the  eapaeity  and  consequent  obligation  of  some  obedienui 
otherwise  his  whole  doctrine  and  inculcation  of  that  law,  as  suhjecting  them 
to  judgment,  would  be  a  lifdess  aignment — Daviion  on  Primitive  iSactv 
fat.    {Ed,) 


END  OF  THE  FIB8I  PABT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE   IMPOBTANCE   OF   CHBISTIANnT  *. 

Some  persons,  upon  pretence  of  the  sufficieixcy  of  the  light 
of  nature,  avowedly  reject  all  revelation,  as  in  its  veiy  notion 
incredible,  and  what  must  be  fictitious.  And  indeed  it  is 
certun  no  revelation  would  have  been  given,  had  the  light 
of  nature  been  sufficient  in  such  a  sense  as  to  render  one 
not  wanting  and  useless'.    But  no  man,  in  seriousness  and 

1  An  ioqoiiy  into  the  imporianee  of  Ghriitianity  If  obyiooily  a  proper 
introduction  to  a  treatise  on  its  ccedibility.  There  are,  moreoTor,  two  classes 
of  persons  who  require  to  have  this  proTod  to  theuL  Some  avowedly  r^^ 
«n  revelation,  as  in  its  very  notion  incredible;  while  others  negUet  or  otot- 
look  it,  without  examining  its  OTidenoe,  without  indeed  rejecting  it,  and 
even  upon  supposition  of  its  truth.  The  ground,  both  of  rejection  and 
neglect,  is  the  assumed  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature ;  and  against  both  it 
is  maintained  that  the  light  of  naturo  has  been  proved  insufficient  by  the 
state  of  religion  among  heathens^  whether  before  or  after  revelation ;  by  the 
doubts  which  the  greatest  men  have  entertained  on  things  of  die  utmost 
moment ;  by  the  natural  inattention  and  ignorance  of  mankind  in  genera), 
who  neither  could  nor  would  reason  out  natural  religion ;  by  the  need  felt 
even  by  the  better  sort  of  supernatural  instruction  and  assistance.  Now,  on 
a  first  and  general  view,  tms  may  be  said : — If  Qod  has  given  us  a  reve- 
lation, it  must  be  important,  unlea  we  are  assured  ^as  we  cannot  be,  fi>r  our 
ignorance  proves  nothing)  that  all  the  reasons  for  it  nave  ceased. — {W,) 

*  That  the  principles  of  natural  religion  have  come  to  be  so  &r  under- 
stood and  admitted  as  they  ate,  may  (airly  be  taken  for  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  gospel  leveUtion ;  afro^i^iU  aebuU  influence  on  opinions  at  the  least, 
instoid  of  a  disproof  of  its  necesiity  or  ase.^/>avifoii  oa  PrctpAecy.    {Ed^) 
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Simplicity  of  mind,  can  possibly  think  it  so,  who  considers 
the  state  of  Religion  in  ^e  heathen  world  before  reyelation, 
and  its  present  state  in  thom  places  which  have  borrowed 
no  light  from  it ;  particularly  due  doubtfulness  of  some  of 
the  greatest  men  concerning  things  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance«  na  weH  m  iixe  natural  inattention  aad  ignoroDc*  of 
mankind  in  general.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  would 
have  been  able  to  have  reasoned  out  that  whole  system, 
which  we  call  natiuul  religion,  in  its  genuine  simplicity, 
clear  of  superstition;  but  there  is  certfunly  no  ground  to 
affirm  that  the  generality  could.  If  they  could,  there  is  no 
sort  of  prohii)iUty  that  thejr  would.  Acnatting  there  were, 
they  would  highly  want  a  standing  admonition  to  remind 
them  of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon  them. 

And  further  still,  were  they  as  much  disposed  to  attend 
to  religion  as  the  better  sort  of  men  are,  yet  even  upon 
this  supposition  there  would  be  various  occasions  for  super- 
natural instruction  and  assistance',  and  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages might  be  afforded  by  them.  So  that  to  say  revela- 
If  cm  is  a  thing  superfluous,  what  Hiere  was  no  need  of,  and 
what  can  be  of  no  service,  is,  I  thinks  to  talk  quite  wildly 
and  at  random.  Nor  would  it  be  more  extravagant  to 
affirm,,  that  mankind  is  so  entirely  at  ease  in  the  present 
state»  and  life  so  completely  happy,  that  it  is  a  contraction 
to  suppose  our  condition  capable  of  being  in  any  respect 
better. 

Theie  ai9a  other  penons,  not  to  be  nnked  with  these, 
wbo  ssem  to  W  getting'  inta  a  wiif  of  ne^eeting  aai^  as  it 
were,  oferiooking  raveiaifiion  as  ol  smiiH.  importaiMe,  piv- 
vided  natuial  Religion  he  kept  to.  With  IMe  regard  eimer 
ta  the  evidence  of  the  £onner»  or  to  tha  objections  agunst  it, 
and  even  upon  sappositioin  o£  its  tnidk;  "the  only  desi^a 
of  h;**  sa(f  tiicy,  **  mnsl  be,  to  6SlaUsaii&  belief  of  «he  moral 
system  of  natore,  and  to  enfbrce  the  pnottee  ci  natiml 
piety  and  virtaa    The  belief  and  poscfice  of  these  things 

'  MfmmimStlmg  Aii liiv hcMAcai  of  tht iitCir  iofi  did  notfmi  tk» 
JwiMt  or  the  iaalintleB  ti  nmut  ont  thtfriaripiw  «r  Mtwid  nligion  dtar 
ofiMMitiUiw,  «BdiPa%hthaTepiirt»rfa«adfitai<lhrlfcwBwlw>;rtMw» 
vdadwi  Bd||ht  Tea  tlwa  br  wmflamM tt  aid thi»  ■  iiMiiiiiigii  md  m^htalfcid 
tiiflm  tile  flraaiMfranMtaMe  tad  aerfwitiiSS.  BteaMmi  Vm^  OmtaoM,  waA 
•Aer  Iriglht  KglHa  of  ntifvily,  kiv»giiif»  tlnr  aa^Mi^tvtke  awiwiiy 
nd  the  — >MiurptobaM>^ ef  m wvnMm fleai  llodL->^M 
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were,  perhaps,  much  promoted  hj  the  first  pnhUcuCion  of 
Ghristiaiitty ;  bat  whether  they  are  belieTed  and  pnetised, 
upon  the  evidence  aod  modvea  of  naluie  or  of  lereiatioii,  is 
no  great  matter."^  This  way  of  oonaidenDg  levelatian, 
though  it  18  not  the  same  with  the  Ibimer*  jet  botdeiB 
neaiij  upon  it»  and  rexy  rnneh,  at  length,  rana  up  mto  it, 
and  leqpiirea  to  be  particalariy  considered  with  legnd  to  the 
peraoBS  who  seem  to  be  gpBttmg  into  this  wi^.  The  con- 
sideration of  it  will  likewise  forSier  show  tfde  exljwwragance 
of  the  fKmer  <^HnioD»  and  the  troth  of  the  obserfations  in 
answer  to  it  just  mentioned.  And  an  inqmiy  into  the  im- 
portance of  Christianity  cannot  be  an  improper  mteodofi- 
tion  to  a  treatise  eoneeming  the  ciedtbilily  of  it 

Kow  if  God  has  ghren  a  xevelatLon  to  mankind,  and  com- 
manded those  things  ^i^nch  are  commanded  in  Ghnstianil^, 
it  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  thai  it  nmmirt  in  any  wise  be  an 
indifferent  matter,  whether  we  obey  or  disobey  those  eonii- 
mands ;  unless  we  are  eertaialy  assnied  that  we  know  dl 
the  reasons  for  them,  and  that  all  those  reasons  are  now 
ceased  with  regard  to  maaikind  in  genenl,  or  to  ouzaelves  in 
particular.  And  it  is  abeolutely  hnpossiUe  we  can  he  as- 
sured of  this.  F<Mr  our  ignonmce  of  these  reasons  proves 
nothing  in  the  case;  since  the  whole  analogy  of  nature 
shows,  what  is  indeed  in  itself  evident».  that  there  may  be 
infinite  reasons  for  things  with  which  we  are  not  aoqiaainted. 

But  the  importance  of  CShristianiity  will  BMve  distinetly 
af^pear  by  considering  it  mora  distincdy :  Pint^  as  a  repnb- 
li^itian  and  external  mstittition  of  natual  or  essentiaLB^ 
1^,  adifiled  to  the  present  eiremnstances  of  inan1riiid»  sad 
intended  to  promote  natural  piety  and  virtue ;  and  Secondly y 
as  eontahiinf  an  account  of  a  dtspensatioo  of  tiiingB  not 
disoovenble  by  reason,  m  consequence  of  whidi  several 
distinct  precepts  are  enjoined  us.  For  though  natural  Beli- 
g^m  is  tiie  foundation  and  principal  pari  of  Ghdoitiaiiity,  it 
ia  not  in  any  sense  Ihe  whole  of  it 

<  Bivenii  vanHtUm jKVffiam  vtSU  tei  Chrirtiinw»  "qm.  qvaa 

■Odimt  libi  ds  \ta^  viti  nOL  Bent  vinrwe  aum  est»  ml,  Qiid  wlii 
pWButptaim  eifc  Ctriitai  t  UtbtnanvMit  Jam  MQtvim.  Qpii  nSii  ]i»> 
Bfiiriin  est  OhmtoiT  KuUiia  kmicidiwiv  Ballnm  fiirtiiM,  mUHi  m^mam 
fikCfo,  Ri  aReoM  non  conciipiseo,  noUo  adoHerio  contaminorf  VuaiBT*' 
aHtor  in  vii  bm^  aliqvid  fud  WfwJiMidstaf,  ft  igu.  mwhiiriirit  f— »t 

0  d 
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I.  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  natural  Beligion  ^ 
It  instructs  mankind  in  the  moral  system  of  the  world: 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and  under 
his  government,  that  virtue  is  his  law,  and  that  he  will  finally 
judge  mankind  in  righteousness,  and  render  to  all  according 
to  their  works  in  a  fiiture  state ;  and,  which  is  veiy  material, 
it  teaches  natural  Beligion  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  free 
from  those  superstitions  with  which  it  was  totally  corrupted, 
and  under  which  it  was  in  a  manner  lost. 

Bevelation  is  further  an  authoritative  publication  of  natu- 
ral Beligion,  and  so  affords  the  evidence  of  testimony  for 
the  trutii  of  it.  Indeed  the  miracles  and  prophecies  re- 
corded in  Scripture  were  intended  to  prove  a  particular 
dispensation  of  Providence,  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
tiie  Messiah ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  they  may 
also  prove  God's  general  providence  over  the  world  as  our 
moral  Governor  and  Judge.  And  they  evidentiy  do  prove 
it,  because  this  character  of  the  Author  of  Nature  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  and  implied  in  that  particular  revealed 
dispensation  of  things;  it  is  likewise  continually  taught 
expressly  and  insisted  upon  by  those  persons  who  wrought 
the  miracles  and  delivered  the  prophecies.  So  that  indeed 
natural  Beligion  seems  as  much  proved  by  the  Scriptinre 
revelation  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  design  of  revela- 
tion been  nothing  else  than  to  prove  it. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  disputed  how  far  miracles  can 
prove  natural  Beligion,  and  notable  objections  may  be  urged 
against  this  proof  of  it,  considered  as  a  matter  of  speculation ; 
but  considered  as  a  practical  thing  there  can  be  none  ^.     For 

*  Christianity  it  indeed  a  republication  of  natural  religion  in  the  gennine 
nmplicUy  of  iu  leading  doctrinet,  tuch  as  the  exiitenoe  of  God,  hia  cha- 
racter at  a  natural  and  a  moral  governor.  It  it  nil  this ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  it  aomething  much  higher  alto ;  it  ii  an  authoritative  republication  of 
natural  religion  with  new  proofa  from  miracles  and  prophecy;  which,  while 
they  are  the  direct  evidence  of  revealed  religion,  are  alao  an  additional 
evidence  of  natural  religion. — Ed. 

It  hai  been  admitted  by  infidels  that  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  the 
law  of  nature ;  but  they  deny  that  there  are  any  advantages  arising  ont 
of  this  republication.  So  that,  if  they  do  not  themselves  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, they  leave  us  to  infev  that  Christianity  is  useless.  The  latter  is  the 
method  and  design  of  the  author  of  "Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creii- 
tion."— (F.) 

'  Miradei  not  only  contain  n  new  demonstration  of  God*s  existence,  bnt 
itrengthen  the  proofs  it  draws  from  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  clear  them 
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guppose  a  person  to  teach  natural  Religion  to  a  nation  who 
had  lived  in  total  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  it,  and  to 
declare  he  was  commissioned  by  God  so  to  do :  suppose 
him,  in  proof  of  his  commission,  to  foretell  things  Aiture 
which  no  human  foresight  could  have  guessed  at ;  to  divide 
the  sea  with  a  word ;  feed  great  multitudes  with  bread  from 
heaven ;  cure  all  manner  of  diseases ;  and  raise  the  dead, 
even  himself,  to  life :  would  not  this  give  additional  credi- 
bility to  his  teaching,  a  credibility  beyond  what  that  of  a 
common  man  would  have,  and  be  an  authoritative  publica- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature,  t.  «.,  a  new  proof  of  it?  It  would 
be  a  practical  one  of  the  strongest  kind,  perhaps,  which 
human  creatures  are  capable  of  having  given  them.  The 
Law  of  Moses  then,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  are  autho- 
ritative publications  of  the  religion  of  nature;  they  af- 
ford a  proof  of  God*s  general  providence  as  Governor  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  of  his  particular  dbpensations  of  pro- 
vidence towards  sinful  creatures  revealed  in  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel.  As  they  are  the  only  evidence  of  the  latter, 
so  they  are  an  additional  evidence  of  the  former. 

To  show  this  further,  let  us  suppose  a  man  of  the  greatest 
and  most  improved  capacity,  who  had  never  heard  of  reve- 
lation, convinced  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
orders of  the  world,  that  it  was  under  the  direction  and 
moral  government  of  an  infinitely-perfect  Being ;  but  ready 
to  question  whether  he  were  not  got  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
faculties :  suppose  him,  brought  by  this  suspicion,  into  great 
danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  universal  bad  example  of 
almost  eveiy  one  aroimd  him,  who  appeared  to  have  no  sense, 
no  practical  sense  at  least,  of  these  things ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
would  be  as  advantageous  a  situation  with  regard  to  Beligion, 
as  nature  alone  ever  placed  any  man  in.  What  a  confirma- 
tion now  must  it  be  to  such  a  person  all  at  once  to  find 
that  this  moral  system  of  things  was  revealed  to  mankind 
in  the  name  of  that  infinite  Being  whom  he  had  fit>m  prin- 
ciples of  reason  believed  in ;  and  that  the  publishers  of  th& 
revelation  proved  their  commission  from  him  by  making  it. 
appear  that  he  had  entrusted  them  with  a  power  of  suspend- 
ing and  changing  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

from  the  two  principfil  objectioni  of  atheism;  yiz.,  either  that  the  world  is 
eternal,  or  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  a  fortuitons  oonconrse  of  atoms.— (^.) 
Bee  Farmer  on  MiraeUt, 
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Nor  must  it  by  any  meaEos  be  omitted,  for  it  is  a  tfaing  of 
l2ie  iitmoet  importance,  that  life  and  immortality  are  emi^ 
BentilT  breught  to  light  by  the  Go^el.  The  great  doetrineg 
of  a  rataxe  state,  ^tte  danger  of  a  oooise  of  viokedness,  and 
the  efficacy  of  repentance,  are  not  only  confiimed  in  the 
Gospel,  but  are  taog^  eapeeially  the  last  is,  with  a  degree 
ef  light  -to  which  diat  of  nature  is  but  darkness. 

Further:  As  Ghristianitf  served  these  ends  and  |>ar- 
poses  when  it  was  first  published  by  the  miraeolons  pubHea- 
cation  itself;  so  it  was  intended  to  serve  the  same  pucposea 
in  future  ages  by  means  of  the  settlement  of  a  visible 
churdh :  of  a  society  distinguished  from  common  ones,  and 
from  the  rest  oi  the  woiid,  by  peculiar  reli^oiis  institutions ; 
by  an  instituted  method  of  instruction,  and  an  instituted 
form  of  external  Beligicm.  Mixaculous  powers  were  given 
to  the  first  preachers  of  CSuistianity,  in  ovder  to  their  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  world :  a  mmhU  chunk  umu  esUMiAai^  m 
order  to  conJtinui  U  €md  carry  it  on  meceisively  Ikrmighoult  all 
offeg*.  Had  Moses  and  the  Ptophets,  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  oolj  taught,  and  by  miracles  proved  Beligum  to 
their  contemporBnes,  the  benefits  of  their  instructions 
would  have  readied  but  to  a  small  part  of  mankind. 
Ohristlanity  must  have  been  in  a  great  degree  sunk  and  for- 
got in  a  veiy  lew  ages.  To  prevent  this  appears  to  have 
been  one  reason  why  a  visible  ohureh  was  instituted ;  to  be 
like  a  city  upon  a  hUl,  a  standing  memorial  to  the  wcnid  of 
the  duty  which  we  owe  our  Maker ;  to  call  men  continually 
both  by  example  and  instruction  to  attend  to  it,  and  by  the 
form  of  Beli^on  ever  before  their  eyes  remind  th^  of 
the  reality;  to  be  the  repository  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  to 
hold  up  the  Hght  of  revelation  in  aid  to  that  of  nature,  and 
propagate  it  throughout  aU  generations  to  ^e  end  of  the 
world---4he  light  of  revelation,  considered  here  in  no  other 

'  C«iapne  P«non  on  the  Cveed  (Art  ix.) : — "  The  neceisity  of  belieTiog 
the  holy  Cat^oUe  CKurch  appeereth  fint  in  Uiis^  that  Christ  hath  appointed 
it  aa  the  only  wnj  unto  eternal  life.  We  read  at  the  first  that  '  the  hand. 
added  to  the  chnreh  daily  svdi  ai  riioold  be  saved.' — (Acts  IL  47.)  And 
what  -was  then  daily  done^  hath  been  done  ainoe  cooUnuaUy.  Christ  aerar 
appointed  two  ways  to  heaven ;  nor  did  he  build  a  chuich  to  save  aomt,  and 
make  another  institution  for  other  men's  salvation.  '  There  is  none  other 
name  nnder  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the 
name  of  Jesus.' — (Acts  ir.  12.)  And  that  name  is  no  otherwise  given  under 
heaven  than  in  the  church."     (Ed.) 
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new,  tban  as  desigiied  to  aiifoDee  aatund  fialipon.  AjxA 
m  propoittoQ  as  GhrifrtiMnil^  is  profosedd  andtai^^  in 
ttie  ^worid,  BeligioB,  natoand  or  esseatdal  Beligioji,  is  thus 
difitizvedy  and  advaiUagaouslj  kid  before  majaJdnd,  and 
brought  again  and  again  to  their  tfaoughU  m  a  matter  of « 
infinite  imfortsnce.  JL  visible  chuzch^  has  also  a  further 
tendency  to  promote  attbund  Eeligion,  ms  being  an  insti- 
tuted ]Q«du»d  of  edneatioii,  ociginallj  intended  to  be  of 
mope  peenliar  adTwitage  to  these  who  oonfbrm  to  it  For 
one  end  of  the  institntion  nas,  that  by  admonition  and 
vaproof,  as  well  as  instmclion ;  by  a  general  regular  disci- 
plffie,  mi  pnUk  exercises  of  rel^ion,  ^  body  qf  (^rigt, 
9B  the  Scnptore  sperics,  ^ould  be  ed^ed,  i.  s^  trained  up 
in  piety  and  -nitoe  for  a  higher  and  better  state.  This 
settlement,  then,  i^eaxing  thus  beneficial,  tending  in  the 
natare  of  ihe  tl^g  to  answer,  and  in  some  degree  actually 
mnswering,  those  ends ;  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
very  notson  of  it  imi^ies  positive  institutions,  for  the 
visibility  of  tJbe  churdi  oonsists  in  them'.  Take  away 
eveoiytfamg  of  this  kaid,  and  you  lose  tiie  very  notion 
itself.  So  that  if  the  things  new  mentioned  are  advan- 
tages, line  roBcm  and  importance  of  positive  institutions 
in  genend  is  most  ebnous,  sinee  without  them  these  ad- 
vantages could  not  be  se<Rired  to  the  world.  And  it  is 
mere  idk  wantonness  to  insist  upon  knowing  the  reasons 
niiy  Bueh  pazticuhff  <mes  weve  fixed  upon  rather  than  others. 
The  benefit  acrising  firom  this  supernatural  assistance, 
wludi  CSinstiaaiity  sdlbxds  to  natural  Helicon,  is  what 
some  peroonB  are  yerj  dow  in  apprehending.  And  yet  it 
is  a  thing  distinct  in  itseif^  and  a  reary  plain  obvious  one. 
For  will  any  in  good  earnest  really  say,  that  the  bulk  of 


^  Tlw  wkSUBHtf  of  tbe  dnnok  conifti  in  iti  pMitive  iastitiftioiiB,  and  ths 
aivwitigw  of*  -vinble  dnwch  ihoir  tlie  ksmii  and  importnce  of  poiitiTe 
Bftilutioni  in  genoral.  The  rauont  for  tbo  preferanee  given  in  the 
Ohrifltian  ehureh  to  certain  partacolar  poeitive  institntions  orer  otlren^  h  if 
idle  and  wanton  to  inqnin. — {W.) 

*  Fnm  tiiese  ihinge  appean  tbe  weaknen  of  all  pkai  for  neglecting  tbe 
"piBblic  eeniee  of  llhe  cbazeh.  For  thougb  a  iMn  pmyi  witb  as  mucb  doTo- 
tion  and  1cm  ioteinipcien  at  bomcj  and  reads  better  sermons  there,  yet  that 
will  by  no  aieans  axcuse  the  neglect  of  bis  appointed  part  in  keeping  up  the 
profession  of  Christianity  among  mankind.  Tliis  neglect,  were  it  nniimal, 
must  be  the  disiolation  of  tbe  whole  Tisible  clnirch. — BmUer^t  Sermon 
hrfim  iM  SoeUtyfor  ikt  Propagation  qf  ike  OotptL    (Ed.) 
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mBnkind  in  the  heathen  world  were  in  as  advantageous  a 
situation  with  regard  to  natural  Religion  as  thej  are  now 
amongst  us;  that  it  was  laid  before  them,  and  enforced 
upon  them,  in  a  manner  as  distinct,  and  as  much  tending 
to  influence  their  practice  ? 

The  objections  against  all  this,  from  the  perversion  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  supposition  of  its  having  had 
but  little  good  influence,  however  innocently  they  may  be 
proposed,  yet  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  conclusive,  upon 
any  principles  but  such  as  lead  to  downright  Atheism ;  be- 
cause the  manifestation  of  the  law  of  nature  by  reason, 
which,  upon  all  principles  of  Theism,  must  have  been  from 
God,  has  been  perverted  and  rendered  ineffectual  in  the 
same  manner.  It  may  indeed,  I  think,  truly  be  said,  that 
the  good  effects  of  Christianity  have  not  been  small ;  nor 
its  supposed  ill  effects,  any  effects  at  all  of  it,  properly 
speaking  ^  Perhaps,  too,  the  things  themselves  done  have 
been  aggravated ;  and  if  not,  Christianity  hath  been  often 
only  a  pretence;  and  the  same  evils  in  the  main  would 
have  been  done  upon  some  other  pretence.  However,  great 
and  shocking  as  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  it  have  really 
been,  they  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  arguments  against  it, 
upon  principles  of  Theism.  For  one  cannot  proceed  one 
step  in  reasoning  upon  natural  Beligion,  any  more  than 
upon  Christianity,  without  laying  it  down  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple, that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  their  perversions,  but  by  their  genuine  ten- 
dencies :  not  by  what  they  do  actually  seem  to  effect,  but 
by  what  they  would  effect  if  mankind  did  their  part — ^that 
part  which  is  justly  put  and  left  upon  them.  It  is  alto- 
gether as  much  the  language  of  one  as  of  the  other :  He 
that  is  wtjust,  let  him  be  unjust  stiU :  and  he  that  is  holy^  let 
him  be  holy  sHU^,  The  light  of  reason  does  not,  any  more 
than  that  of  revelation,  force  men  to  submit  to  its  authority; 
both  admonish  them  of  what  they  ought  to  do  and  avoid, 
together  with  the  consequences  of  each,  and  after  this,  leave 
them  at  full  Hberty  to  act  just  as  they  please  till  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  judgment  Eveiy  moment's  experience 
shows  that  this  is  Goas  general  rule  of  government 

To  return,  then:   Christianity  being  a  promulgation  of 

*  See  Faley'i  Evidencef,  part  iii.  chap.  rii. 

*  Eev.  xxii.  11. 
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the  law  of  nature ;  being  moreover  an  authoritative  pro- 
mulgation of  it,  with  new  light  and  other  circumstances 
of  peculiar  advantage  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind ; 
these  things  fiilly  show  its  importance.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served further,  that  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  so  all 
Christians  are  commanded  to  contribute,  by  their  profession 
of  Christianity,  to  preserve  it  in  the  world,  and  render  it 
such  a  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  EeUgion.  For  it 
is  the  very  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  that  each  Christian 
should,  in  his  degree,  contribute  towards  continuing  and 
canying  it  on :  all  by  uniting  in  the  public  profession  and 
external  practice  of  Christianity,  some  by  instructing,  by 
having  the  oversight  and  taking  care  of  this  religious  com- 
mimity,  the  Church  of  God.  Now  this  further  shows  the 
importance  of  Christianity;  and,  which  is  what  I  chiefly 
intend,  its  impoi*tance  in  a  practical  sense,  or  the  high  ob- 
ligations we  are  tmder  to  take  it  into  our  most  serious 
consideration,  and  the  danger  there  must  necessarily  be,  not 
only  in  treating  it  despitefully,  which  I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of,  but  in  disregarding  and  neglecting  it.  For  this  is 
neglecting  to  do  what  is  expressly  enjoined  us,  for  continu 
ing  those  benefits  to  the  world,  and  transmitting  them 
down  to  fiiture  times.  And  all  this  holds,  even  though  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  in  Christianity  were  its  sub- 
serviency to  natural  Religion.    But, 

II.  Cnristianity  is  to  be  considered  in  a  further  view ;  as 
containing  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of  things,  not  at  all 
discoverable  by  reason,  in  consequence  of  which  several  dis- 
tinct precepts  are  enjoined  us  ^  Christianity  is  not  only  an 
external  institution  of  natural  Religion,  and  a  new  promul- 
gation of  God*s  general  providence,  as  righteous  Governor 
and  Judge  of  the  world ;  but  it  contains  also  a  revelation  of 
a  particmar  dispensation  of  Providence,  carrying  on  by  his 
Son  and  Spirit  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  mankind, 
who  are  represented  in  Scripture  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
And  in  consequence  of  this  revelation  being  made,  we  are 

*  Batler  hen  insists  that  Christiuiity  not  merely  is  a  new  dispensation 
beyond  the  discoTery  of  reason,  bnt  also  that  it  rereals  to  us  certain  new 
relations  to  the  Divine  Penons,  and  hence  imposes  upon  ns  certain  dntiee 
before  unknown.  These  duties  become  obligatory  on  us  from  the  moment 
that  onr  relation  to  these  DiWne  Persons  is  made  known  to  us.  They  are 
anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  anj  external  command,  and  arise  simply  and 
directly  out  of  the  Tery  nature  of  their  offices  and  relations  toward  us. — JSd, 
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oommanAed  to  be  ba^^tizid^  not  only  ia  the  nams  4^  the  Father, 
bat  «ko  qf  the  Stm,  and  of  Ae  RoSff  Qho$t;  and  othar  obli- 
MiMMifl  of  duty,  unioiowD  before,  to  tbe  Son  and  the  EL)^ 
Ghost,  are  revealed.  Now  the  importance  of  these  duties 
may  be  judged  of^  by  observicig  that  they  aiisev  iM>t  from 
positive  command  nuerely,  but  also  j&om  the  offices,  whidi 
appear,  £rQcn  Scripture,  to  belong  to  those  diyine  persons 
IB  the  Goqpel  dispensation,  or  from  the  relations  which  we  are 
there  informed  they  stand  in  to  us.  By  xeason  is  revealed 
the  relaHkm  which  God  the  Esther  stands  in  to  us.  Hence 
arises  the  obligation  of  du^  which  we  are  under  to  him.  In 
Scripture  are  rsfvealed  the  relations  which  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  stand  in  to  us.  Henoe  arise  the  obligations  of 
duty  which  we  are  imder  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  case, 
as  ooe  may  ^eak,  in  each  of  these  three  respects  being  ad- 
mitted :  that  God  is  the  goremor  of  the  world  upon  the 
evidence  <^  reason;  that  Christ  is  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  our  guide  and  sancU- 
fiar,  upon  the  evidence  of  revehUica :  the  truth  of  the  case, 
I  say,  in  each  of  these  respects  being  admitted,  it  is  no 
more  a  question  why  it  should  be  commanded  that  we  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
than  that  we  be  biqptiaed  in  the  name  of  the  Father.  Iliis 
matter  seems  to  require  to  be  more  fully  stated  ^ 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  diai  Beligion  comes  under 
the  twrQi(M.  consideration  of  internal  and  ezbemal;  for 
the  latter  is  as  real  a  part  of  Beligion,  of  true  Beligion, 
as  the  fbnnar.  Now  when  Beligion  is  considered  under 
the  first  notion,  as  an  inward  principle,  to  he  exerted  in 
audi  and  such  inward  acts  of  the  mind  and  heart,  the 
essence  of  natural  Bel^^ion  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
religioaa  regards  to  CML  the  Father  Ahraghty;  ssiA  the 
essence  of  revealed  Beligion,  as  distizunoished  from  natural, 
to  ooBsist  in  rdigious  regards  to  the  a(m  and  to  the  Ho^f 
OhoeL  And  the  oUigation  we  are  under,  of  paying  these 
religious  regards  to  each  of  these  divine  persons  re- 
spectively, arises  from  the  respective  relations  which  they 
each  stand  in  to  us.  How  these  relations  are  made  known« 
whether  by  reason  or  revelation,  makes  no  alteration  an 
the  ease;  because  the  duties  arise  out  of  the  relations 

^  8m  The  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Bfficacj  of  tie  Chriitian  Saccame&t^ 
IKv  and  CoQiber  of  rerealod  fie^gion,  aa  there  quoted. 
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themMlve^  oot  out  of  iht  maimer  in  which  we  aoe  in- 
fonaed  of  tbem.  The  Sob  and  Spirit  hava  eudk  hSm 
proper  office  in  that  great  dispensation  of  Pnmdence,  the 
redemption  of  the  world ;  the  one  our  mediator,  the  other 
our  sanetifier.  Does  not,  then«  i&xe  duty  of  raligioas  re- 
gards to  both  these  divine  pexsona  as  innnediatdij  arise,  to 
the  view  of  neason,  oui  of  the  v^ry  nature  of  these  effiees 
and  relatione,  as  the  inward  good-will  and  kind  intention 
which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-ca:eatare8  arises  out  of  tbi 
ooacyn^a  relations  between  us  and  them  ?  Bui  it  will  be 
asked,  **  What  are  the  inward  religious  regaids,  appearing 
Ihus  obviously  due  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  as  arising, 
not  merely  from  command  in  Scripture,  but  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  revealed  relaiti(MiB,  which  they  stand  in  to 
us  ?  "  I  answer,  the  religious  i^^aids  of  reverence,  honour, 
love,  trust,  gratitude,  fear,  iM^e.  In  what  external  ""^^"*^^ 
this  inward  warship  is  to  be  eaqnpessed.  is  a  matter  of  puie 
revealed  command;  as  periiaps  the  external  manner,  in 
which  God  the  FtibeT  is  to  be  worshipped  may  be  mow 
so  than  we  are  ready  to  think;  but  the  worships  the 
internal  worah^  itself,  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  no 
further  matter  of  pure  revealed  command,  than  as  the 
relations  they  stand  in  to  us  are  matter  of  pure  revelation ; 
&>r  the  relations  being  known,  the  oUigations  to  sueh 
internal  worship  are  obligations  of  reason,  arising  out  cf 
those  relations  themselves.  In  short,  the  histozy  of  the 
Gospel  as  immediately  shows  us  the  reason  of  these  obli- 
gations, as  it  shows  us  the  meaning  of  the  words  Son  and 
Holv  Ghost 

If  this  account  of  the  CSbristian  Religion  be  just,  those 
persons  who  can  speak  lightly  of  it,  as  of  liittie  conse- 
quence, provided  natural  Bdigion  be  kept  to,  plainly  forget, 
that  Ghiistianity,  even  what  is  peculiarly  so  called,  as 
distinguished  fixan  natural  JE^eli^^on,  has  yet  somewhat 


'  Tbe  obligation  of  ptjing  religions  wonfaip  to  the  eternal  Son  or  the  Holy 
Olnnrt  it  mi  mneii  Mora/  m  tin  doty  of  chanty  to  nmkind ;  for  botk  obli- 
fttioBf  ariH,  andspoHlMit  of  uy  eztaraal  conunMid,  froai  mar  MlatioM  to 
boUi  the  one  and  tbe  other,  inmediately  tbat  tbey  un  amde  kaoim  to  m. 
It  is  becanse  Gfod.  Jtands  to  ns  in  the  xda^a  of  our  Creator,  enr  Eedeema^ 
and  OOT  Sanctifier,  that  we  owe  bim  religious  Regards,  independent  of  aqy 
express  command ;  and  it  is  becaose  mankind  i£eedy  itand  to  ns  in  tha 
nlatasB  of  bratfanei^  that  wa  owe  them  the  doty  of  ohaaky,  «v«n  apart  ham 
any  precept.— ^dL 
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very  important,  even  of  a  moral  nature.  For  the  office  of 
om*  Lord  being  made  known,  and  the  relation  he  stands 
in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  religious  regards  to  him  is 
plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity  to  mankind  is;  since 
this  obligation  arises,  before  external  command,  imme- 
diately out  of  that  his  office  and  relation  itself.  Those 
persons  appear  to  forget,  that  revelation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  informing  us  of  somewhat  new  in  the  state  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  government  of  the  world;  as  ac- 
quainting us  with  some  relations  we  stand  in,  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  known.  And  these  relations 
being  real  (though  before  revelation  we  could  be  under  no 
obligations  from  them,  yet  upon  their  being  revealedX 
there  is  no  reason  to  think,,  but  that  neglect  of  behaving 
suitably  to  them  will  be  attended  with  the  same  kind  of 
consequences  under  God's  government,  as  neglecting  to 
behave  suitably  to  any  other  relations  made  known  to  us 
by  reason.  And  ignorance,  whether  unavoidable  or  volun- 
tary, so  far  as  we  can  possibly  see,  will  just  as  much,  and 
just  as  little,  excuse  in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  the 
ignorance  being  supposed  equally  unavoidable,  or  equally 
voluntary,  in  both  cases. 

If  therefore  Christ  be  indeed  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  i.  «.,  if  Christianity  be  true ;  if  he  be  indeed  our 
Lord,  our  Saviour,  and  our  God,  no  one  can  say  what  may 
follow,  not  only  the  obstinate  but  the  careless  disregard 
to  him  in  those  high  relations.  Nay,  no  one  can  say  what 
may  follow  such  disregard,  even  in  the  way  of  natund  con- 
sequence ^.  For  as  the  natural  consequences  of  vice  in 
this  life  are  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  judicial  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  God,  so  likewise,  for  aught  we  know, 
the  judicial  punishments  of  the  j^ture  life  may  be,  in  a 
like  way  or  a  like  sense,  the  natural  consequence  of  vice  ', 
of  men's  violating  or  disregarding  the  relations  which  God 
has  placed  them  in  here,  and  made  known  to  them. 

Again :  If  mankind  are  corrupted  and  depraved  in  their 
moral  character,  and  so  are  unfit  for  that  state  which  Christ 
is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples ;  and  if  the  assistance 
of  God's  Spirit  be  necessary  to  renew  their  nature  in  the 
degree  requisite  to  theur  being  qualified  for  that  state, — aU 
which  is  implied  in  the  express  though  figurative  dedara- 
>  Pp.  »7,  98.  •  Ch.  T. 
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tion,  Except  a  man  he  horn  of  the  Spkit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Ood^, — ^supposing  this,  is  it  possible  any 
serious  person  can  think  it  a  slight  matter,  whether  or  no 
he  makes  use  of  the  means  expressly  commanded  by  God 
for  obtaining  this  divine  assistance?  especially  since  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature  shows,  that  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  benefits  without  making  use  of  the  appointed  means 
for  obtaining  or  enjoying  them.  Now  reason  shows  us 
nothing  of  &e  particular  immediate  means  of  obtaining 
either  temporal  or  spiritual  benefits.  This,  therefore,  we 
must  leam,  either  from  experience  or  revelation.  And 
experience  the  present  case  does  not  admit  of. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  evidently  is,  that,  Chris- 
tianity being  supposed  either  true  or  credible,  it  is  unspeak- 
able irreverence,  and  really  the  most  presumptuous  rash- 
ness, to  treat  it  as  a  light  matter.  It  can  never  justly  be 
esteemed  of  little  consequence,  till  it  be  positively  supposed 
false.  Nor  do  I  know  a  higher  and  more  important  obli- 
gation which  we  are  under  than  that  of  examining  most 
seriously  into  the  evidence  of  it,  supposing  its  credibility ; 
and  of  embracuig  it  upon  supposition  of  its  truth. 

The  two  following  deductions  may  be  proper  to  be 
added,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  observations, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken. 

First.  Hence  we  may  clearly  see  where  lies  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  positive  and  what  is  moral  m 
Beligion.  Moral  precepts  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which 
we  see ;  positive  precepts  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which 
we  do  not  see '.    Moral  duties  ^  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 

I  John  iii.  5. 

*  TbiB  is  the  disfeinetion  between  monl  and  poiitiTe  preeepts  coniidered 
nepectiTely  m  nicb.  But  yet,  lince  the  latter  hare  somewhat  of  a  moral 
nature,  we  may  see  the  reason  of  them  considered  in  this  Tiew.  Moral  and 
positiye  precepts  are  in  some  respects  alike,  in  other  respects  different  So 
ttr  as  they  are  alike,  we  discern  the  reasons  of  both  ;  so  fiir  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent, we  diseem  the  reasons  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  ktter.  See  p. 
108,  Ik.,  and  p.  206. 

*  Moral  duties  are  superior  to  poiitiTo  duties,  for,  Istly,  they  are  prior  in 
point  of  time,  flowing  directly  from  some  acknowledged  relation  of  ourseWes 
to  another ;  2nd1y,  they  are,  as  it  were,  ends,  to  which  positiTe  duties  are 
neans.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  positive  duty 
beeomes  a  moral  duty  diiipctly  we  know  it  to  come  from  one  to  whom  we 
stand  in  a  particular  relation.  Thus  the  external  worship  of  Qod  is  a  moral 
duty^^hough  taerijiee,  as  a  particular  form  of  worship,  is  only  a  positive 
dnty ;  but  when  we  come  to  know  that  it  has  been  commanded  by  God 
binuelf,  it  rises  from  a  mere  positive  to  a  moral  duty. — Sd, 
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the  cMft  itnii  frior  to*  external  conmiaiid.  Positrre  dutim 
do  not  aiise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  ease,  but  from  col- 
teniAl  command;  nor  nonld  ihej  be  duties  i^  all,  were  it 
not  for  such  eommand  received  mm  him  whose  ereaturas 
and  sublets  we  arai  Bat  fte  manner  in  which  the  nature 
of  the  caae^  or  the  fitct  of  tiio  rdation,  is  made  known,  this 
doth  not  denominafie  anj  duty'  ei^er  positive  or  monL 
Thai  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  is  as  mndi 
a  poaitxre  dutf  as  that  we  bimtiasd  in  the  name  of  the 
Son,  because  both  arise  eqnallj  from  revealed  command ; 
though  the  rehiian  whidi  wo  stand  in  to  God  the  Father 
is  maide  known  to  na  bj  reason,  the  relation  we  stand  in  to 
Christ  by  revefartiMi  osdy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
pensation of  tk»  Goapel  admitted,  gratitude  as  immediately 
beeomes  dae  to  Ghnst,  from  hia  being  the  vohmtary  mi- 
nister of  dna  diqpensatioii^  aa  it  is  doe  to  Qod  the  Father, 
from  his  being  the  iDOotain  id  all  good ;  though  the  first 
k  made  known  to  as  by  rsvektioik  only,  the  second  bj 
jummn.  Hence  also  we  may  see,  and  for  distinctness^  sake 
h  may  be  worth  mentioning;  that  positife  iastitations  oome 
under  a  tnrafold  consideration.  They  are  either  inatitntions 
founded  on  natmral  Belig^,  as  baptinn  m  the  name  of 
the  Father;  Ihou^  this  has  also  a  particolar  reference  to 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  God,  as 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  or  they  ate  extemal 
institutiona  founded  on  revealed  Bdigion,  aa  baptism  in 
the  name  of  the  Sen  aaid  of  the  Hcfy  Ghoat 

S^eandhf,  From  the  distincticm  between  what  is  moml 
and  what  is  positive  in  Beiigion,  appears  &e  ground  ef 
that  peculiar  preference  which  the  Scripture  teadoiea  us  to 
be  due  to  the  former. 

The  reascm  of  positive  institutions  in  general  is  very 
obvions,.  thou^  we  should  not  see  the  reason  why  such 
particular  ones  are  pitched  upon  rather  thaa  othera. 
"Whoever,  therefore,,  instead  oi  cavilling  at  words,  wiU  at- 
tend to  the  thing  itself,  may  clearly  see  that  positive  in- 
stitutiotts  in  general,  as  distihguished  from  this  or  that 
particular  one,  have  the  nature  of  moral  commands,  since 
the  reasons  of  them  appear.  Thus,,  for  instance,  the  se- 
limel  worship  of  God  is  a  m<nral  du^  thooi^  no  portica- 
hur  mode  of  it  be  so.  Care,  tfcen,  is  to  be  taken,  when  a 
eeraparison  is  made  between  posrtive  and  moral  dMes, 
that  they  be  compared  no  farther  than  as  they  are  diffeaeni; 
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no  farther  than  as  tlie  kmner  are  poshiire,  or  arise  ont  of 
mere  eictomal  command,  the  reasoni  of  whieh  ire  are  not 
aieqaaiiitecL  wiAi ;  and  as  the  latter  are  moral,  or  ariaa  oat 
of  the  apparent  reason  of  the  case,  wi^iout  audi  eztamal 
command.  UnlKesa  this  catilioiL  be  obaerred,  we  shall  run 
into  endless  eonfosion. 

Now  this  heingr  ^nemised,  suppose  two  standing  precqits 
enjoined  by  the  same  aathoritf ,  that,  in  certain  eonjmke- 
tmres,  it  is  impoesiUe  to  obey  both;  Hiat  the  former  is 
moral,  i,  e.,  a  precept  of  idiich  we  see  the  reasons,  and 
that  they  hold  in  the  partteular  ease  beibre  us ;  bnl  that 
Hie  latter  is  positive,  t.  0.,  a  pree^  of  which  we  do  not 
see  the  reasons :  it  is  indi^ntable  thsrt  our  obligations  are 
to  obey  ibe  former',  because  there  »  an  iqpparent  rsason 
ibr  tfiis  preference,  and  none  against  it  Fivther,  positive 
institntions — I  suppose  all  those  which  Christianity  en- 
joins— are  means  to  a  moral  end,  and  the  esnd  must  be 
acknowledged  more  excellent  than  the  means.  Nor  is  ob- 
servance ci  these  institutions  any  religkms  obedience  at 
all,  er  of  any  value,  o&erwise  Ubia  as  it  proceeds  Irom  a 
moral  principle.  This  seems  te  be  the  strict  logical  way 
o(  stating  and  determining  this  matter;  bnt  will,  peihqM, 
be  Ibund  less  applicable  to  |gact>ee  than  mi^  be  thon^ 
at  first  si^kC 

And  therefore,  in  a  more  practical  thoii|^  more  lax  way 
of  consideration,  and  tahing  the  words  mond  law  and  p&d- 
tkm  m$Htuiion9  in  the  poptdar  sense,  I  add,  tibat  the  whole 
mmtil  law  is  as  much  matter  o#  retealed  command  as 
positive  institatkms  are,  for  I2ie  Seripiore  enjoins  every 
moral  virtue.  In  this  respect,  then,  ^ey  are  both  upon  a 
level.  But  the  moral  law  is«  m<»eover,  written  upon  o«r 
hearts ;  intefwofen  into  our  very  nature.  And  tibia  is  a 
plain  intimadon  of  tiie  Author  of  it,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred when  they  interfere. 

Bnt  there  is  not  altogether  so  mn^  neeessity  for  the 
deterDonation  of  this  qQestion  as  scmie  persons  seem  to 
Iftrink.  Nor  srewe  left  to  reason  alone  to  determine  il 
P(V,  Fiaif  thoof^  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  greatly 

>  Bmt  we  are  not  to  nrppoie,  becuie  vmoBnot  mb  th^seaioni  fiar  thco^ 
tliAt  Qod  liM  not  the  wiiett  and  beet  reiMiif  for  impottng  them.  This  would 
not  be  wortb  remarklDg,  if  deiatiad  writera,  wlio  deny  the  poaribifitj-of  radi 
precepia,  did  not  confound jiaat«aa  iMi  mlitmrjf  praoepta. — {H,) 
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prone  to  place  their  religion  in  peculiar  positive  rites,  by 
way  of  equivalent  for  obedience  to  moral  precepts,  yet, 
-wi&out  making  any  comparison  at  all  between  them,  and 
consequently  without  determining  which  is  to  have  the 
preference,  the  nature  of  the  thing  abundantly  shows  all 
notions  of  that  kind  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  true  reli- 
gion, as  they  are,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  whole  general 
tenor  of  Scripture ;  and  likewise  to  the  most  express  par- 
ticular declarations  of  it,  that  nothing  can  render  us  ac- 
cepted of  God  without  moral  virtue.  Secondly,  upon  the 
occasion  of  mentioning  together  positive  and  moral  duties, 
the  Scripture  always  puts  the  stress  of  Religion  upon  the 
latter,  and  never  upon  the  former,  which,  though  no  sort 
of  allowance  to  neglect  the  former,  when  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  latter,  yet  is  a  plain  intimation  that  when 
they  do,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  And  further,  as 
mankind  are  for  placing  the  stress  of  their  religion  any- 
where rather  than  upon  virtue,  lest  both  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity,  appearing  in 
the  intimation  now  mentioned,  should  be  ineffectual  against 
this  prevalent  folly,  our  Lord  himself,  from  whose  com- 
mand alone  the  obligation  of  positive  institutions  arises, 
has  taken  occasion  to  make  the  comparison  between  them 
and  moral  precepts ;  when  the  Pharisees  censured  him  for 
eating  wUh  publicans  and  sinners,  and  also  when  they  cen- 
sured his  disciples  for  pluddng  the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  Upon  this  comparison  he  has  determined  ex- 
pressly, and  in  form,  which  shall  have  the  preference  when 
they  interfere.  And  by  delivering  his  authoritative  deter- 
mination in  a  proverbial  manner  of  expression,  he  has 
made  it  general :  I  will  have  mercy ,  and  not  sacrifice  K  The 
propriety  of  the  word  proverbial  is  not  the  thing  insisted 
upon,  though  I  think  the  manner  of  speaking  is  to  be 
called  so.  But  that  the  manner  of  speaking  veiy  remark- 
ably renders  the  determination  general,  is  surely  indisput- 
able. For  had  it,  in  the  latter  case,  been  said  only  that 
God  preferred  mercy  to  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, even  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  most  justly  might 
we  have  argued,  that  he  preferred  mercy  likewise  to  the 
observance  of  other  ritual  institutions,  and,  in  general, 
moral  duties  to  positive  ones.    And  thus  the  determina- 

1  Matt  iz.  18,  and  xii.  7. 
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tion  would  have  been  general,  though  its  bemg  so  were 
inferred  and  not  expressed.  But  as  the  passage  really 
stands  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  much  stronger.  For  &e  sense 
and  the  very  litend  words  of  our  Lord's  answer  are  as  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  instance  of  a  comparison  between 
positive  and  moral  duties  as  to  this  upon  which  they  were 
spoken.  And  if,  in  case  of  competition,  mercy  is  to  be 
preferred  to  positive  institutions,  it  will  scarce  be  thought 
that  justice  is  to  give  place  to  them.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  as  the  words  are  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  are  introduced,  on  both  the  forementioned  oc- 
casions, with  a  declaration  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  them.  This,  I  say,  is  very  re- 
markable. For,  since  it  is  scarce  possible  for  the  most 
ignorant  person  not  to  understand  the  literal  sense  of  the 
passage  in  the  Prophet',  and  since  understanding  the 
literal  sense  would  not  have  prevented  their  condemning/ the 
yiiiltlesa^  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  thing  which 
our  Lord  really  intended  in  that  declaration  was,  2iat  the 
Pharisees  had  not  learned  from  it,  as  they  might,  wherein 
the  general  spirit  of  Religion  consists :  that  it  consists  in 
moral  piety,  and  virtue,  as  distinguished  from  forms  and 
ritual  observances.  However,  it  is  certain  we  may  leam 
this  from  his  divine  application  of  the  passage  in  the 
Gospel. 

But  as  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  when  upon  a  comparison  of  two  things  one  is 
found  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other,  to  con- 
sider this  other  as  of  scarce  any  importance  at  all^  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  we  remind  ourselves,  how  great  pre- 
sumption it  is  to  make  light  of  any  institutions  of  divine 
appointment ;  that  our  obligations  to  obey  all  God's  com- 
mands whatever  are  absolute  and  indispensable ;  and  that 
commands  merely  positive,  admitted  to  be  from  him,  lay 
us  under  a  moral  obligation  to  obey  them,  an  obligation 
moral  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense. 

*  Howft  Ti.  *  S«e  Matt.  zii.  7. 

*  A  ncglflct  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  of  Divine  appointment  it  tbe 
•ore  lyinptom  of  a  criminal  indifference  about  thoae  higher  dntiet  by  which 
men  pretend  to  atone  for  the  omittion.  It  la  too  often  found  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  licentiotu  life,  and  for  the  mott  part  ends  in  the  highest  ex- 

of  profligacy  and  irreligioo. — SortUjf*t  Sermoiu  oa  the  SabbaUL  {Ed.) 
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To  these  things  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the  ao- 
eonnt  now  given  of  Christianitj  most  strongly  shows  and 
enforces  upon  us  the  obligation  of  searching  the  Scrip- 
tores,  in  order  to  see  what  the  scheme  of  roTclation  reaUy 
18,  instead  of  detennining  beforehand,  from  reason,  what 
the  edkeme  of  it  must  be^  Indeed,  if  in  Revelation  there 
be  foimd  any  passages  ihe  seeming  meaning  of  which  is 
oontraiy  to  natural  Religion,  we  may  most  certainly  con- 
clude such  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one. 
But  it  is  not  any  degree  of  a  presumption  against  an  in- 
terpretttdon  of  Scripture,  that  such  interpretation  contains 
a  doctrine  which  the  light  of  nature  cannot  discover  ^  or  a 
pPBcept  which  the  law  of  nature  does  not  dblige  to. 

CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THE  SUPPOSED  FREStTHPTIOK  AGAINST  A  BETELATIOK, 
CONStDERED   AS  MIRACULOUS. 

HAvne  shown  the  importance  of  the  Christian  zovelation 
and  the  obligations  'viiuch  we  are  under  seriously  to  attend 
to  it,  upon  supposition  of  its  truth  or  its  credibility,  the 
next  thmg  in  order,  is  to  consider  the  supposed  presump- 
tions against  revelation  in  general,  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  and  the  objections  against  the 
Christian  in  particular,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  some 
following  ones^  For  it  seems  the  most  natural  method, 
to  ronove  these  prejudices  against  Christianity,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  positive  evidence  for  it, 
and  the  objections  against  that  evidenced 

It  is,  I  think,  commonly  supposed  &at  there  is  some 
peculiar  presumption  ^  from  the  analogy  of  natuse,  against 

1  Bee  cli.  in.  *  Pp.  198, 194. 

•  Oh.  Si.  ir.  v.  vi.  *  Ch.  rii. 

•  HmM  haa  gone  ftviber;  he  aaMrti  that  **  the  credit  we  give  to  teslimtBy 
11  derived  solely  from  experience,"  while,  he  adde,  "a  minde  ii  conCnrj  to 
experience.  No  testimony  shoald  ever  gain  credit  to  an  CTent,  unless  it  is 
more  extraordinary  that  it  shoald  be  false  than  that  the  eyent  should  have 
happened.  .  .  .  It  is  eenHwy  t»  experience  that  a  miracle  ahould  be 
me;  bisft  net  eontrary  to  e^»ei4eDeo  that  testimoDy  shMild  be  Cslse."  In 
short,  he  eoDsideni  miraeles  as  impottikU;  fcr,  speaking  of  the  kVbi  da 
Bane's  muadai,  he  says,  **  What  have  we  now  te  oppoee  to  such  a  cloud  of 
witaeaas,  bal  At  aftso/ate  imipouMiity  or  nuramUouB  aaters  ^  At  eemiM 
tkttf  rtUMt*    Besidei  the  ansvwa  keia  givai^  aea  Ae  iatrodactioB  te  tha 


1h»  Cliristiui  sefaeme  of  tilings  at  l«ist  agaawt  miiaclea, 
so  as  that  stronger  eyidence  is  meoessaiy  te  prova  the 
truth  uid  reality  of  them,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  oon- 
tinoe  UB  of  otbor  events,  or  matters  -of  lact  Indeed  the 
consideration  of  this  supposed  presuaptaon  oaimot  but 
be  thou^t  V9tj  insigxufioBat  bj  many  persons.  Yet,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  this  Treatise,  so  it  may  tend  to 
lopen  the  mind,  aiid  rsmoTe  some  prejudices,  however 
needkss  the  consaderation  of  it  be  upon  its  own  aooount^ 
I.  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  presumption,  from  the 
analogy  of  natuxe,  against  the  general  scheme  of  Chriatisn- 
ity,  that  God  created  and  invisibly  gotems  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ;  and  by  him  also  will  bei^eafter  judge  it  in 
lighteousness,  L  #^  render  to  evexy  one  aoeoraing  to  hk 
<wotks,  and  that  good  istm.  are  under  the  secrat  influence 
'Oi  his  Spirit  Whether  these  things  are  or  are  not  to  be 
called  miracaloiM,  is  perhaps  only  a  ^estion  about  words ; 
or,  however,  is  of  no  moment  in  the  case.  If  the  analogy 
of  nature  raises  any  presumption  against  this  general 
scheme  of  Christianityf  it  must  be  either  because  it  is  not 
discoTenible  by  voason  or  experience,  or  dse  becsnse  it  is 
unlike  that  courae  <^  nature  which  is.    But  analogy  raises 

*'JkMaAagy'*9beff;  sad  llurttoPlJa3^''BYidnoM.''  TheflAMy«f  HvBM'g 
reMonittg  coDtiiU  in  ihk,  that  he  aigsei  from  ftke  kwi  «Caatltf  and  dmIimi 
MtablUhed  in  the  world;  ifhU^  laws  being  eonfeaeed^  arbitrary  constitn- 
tions  of  the  Creator,  the  manner  of  their  operation  cannot  be  drawn  from 
any  pRTiona  reaioiiiiig,  but  nraat  he  drawn  Mlely  from  experience;  but  if 
we  admit  the  axiatenee  of  a  God,  w«  moit  edmH  that  we  <aa  diaoo?er,  by 
Maaani^g  A  priori,  e  ooBBectica  between  an  ahnigfaty  Ganae  and  «f«iy 
affect  wkuh  is  the  olgeet  of  pawei;  To  eatabliah  hit  poaitaen,  it  it  neceaiaiy 
to  proTe  that  nothing  is  possible  but  what  is  established  in  the  usual  eouvaa 
•f  nature.  And  as  to  his  objeetioa  from  UttCmony — for  he  opposes  the 
aaeertaanty  af  teatimony  to  the  aartainty  of  oentiwy  experieMe— thia  h 
4mswartd  belew  (eh.  iiL)I  Anther,  that  the  evidance  of  tesiimoay  iaaaparist 
ta  that  of  axpsrianoa,  «nd  that  they  are  aemewhat  caimaalad,  ao  that  tba 
waakeaiog  of  the  one  weakana  the  other,  is  shown  in  Price's  '*  DisaertatioBy'' 
p.  400,  and  in  Dr.  Adam's  "  Basay  on  Miracles/'  p.  5. — Md, 

*  After  showing  the  importance  of  Christianity,  it  seems  the  most  natond 
VMtbod  to  remoTO  an  objeetian  against  ra?alatioB  in  g***'*^  "b^  a^actiona 
epunst  the  Ohriatsan  latelataan  in  particvkr,  hefece  aonaidaring  the  paaM^ 
eeUaeoa  for  Christiani^  and  the  al^eatioDa  aguiist  that  avidaeoa.  7ha 
at^tiutt  ^gaiast  laToktsan  in  ganetal  is^  that  it  is  attraettJaaa.  la  ehfiailteg 
4ha  aappaead  praramptiaa  againat  tha  ptuifmlmr  inatanea  af  minuaioai 
power  displayed  in  a  reTelation,  the  aupposed  presomptioB  agaiaat  mifmtim 
in  gtn*ral  will  be  considered.— ^cf. 
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no  presumption  against  the  troth  of  this  scheme,  upon 
either  of  these  accounts. 

First.  There  is  no  presimiption,  from  analogy,  against 
the  truth  of  it,  upon  account  of  its  not  being  discoverable 
by  reason  or  experience  ^  For  suppose  one  who  never 
heard  of  revelation,  of  the  most  improved  imderstanding, 
and  acquainted  with  our  whole  system  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  natural  religion ;  such  a  one  could  not  but  be 
sensible  that  it  was  but  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  natural 
and  moral  system  of  the  universe  which  he  was  acquainted 
with.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  there  must  be 
innumerable  things  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
past,  in  the  invisible  government  over  the  world  at  present 
carrying  on,  and  in  what  is  to  come,  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant-,  and  which  could  not  be  discovered  with- 
out revelation.  Whether  this  scheme  of  nature  be,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  infinite  or  not,  it  is  evidently  vast,  even 
beyond  all  possible  imagination.  And  doubtless  that  part 
of  it  which  is  opened  to  our  view  is  but  as  a  point,  in  com- 
parison of  the  whole  plan  of  Providence,  reaching  through- 
out eternity  past  and  future ;  in  comparison  of  what  is  even 
now  going  on  in  the  remote  parts  of  liie  boundless  universe ; 
nay,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  world. 
And,  therefore,  that  things  lie  beyond  the  natural  reach  of 
our  faculties,  is  no  sort  of  presumption  against  the  truth 
and  reality  of  them ;  because  it  is  certain  there  are  innu- 
merable things,  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
imiverse,  which  are  thus  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  our 
faculties.  Secondly.  Analogy  raises  no  presumption  against 
any  of  the  things  contained  in  this  general  doctrine  of 
Scripture  now  mentioned,  upon  account  of  their  being 
unlike  the  known  course  of  nature.  For  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption at  all  from  analogy,  that  the  whole  course  of 
things,  or  divine  government,  naturally  unknown  to  us,  and 
everything  in  it,  is  like  to  anything  in  that  which  is  known, 

*  There  is  no  pregamption  agaixiat  the  icheme  of  Ghriatiaiiity  on  the 
ground  of  ita  not  being  diacoyerable  by  reann ;  for  many  thingi  in  tha 
uniTone  an  ao  alio.  None  on  the  gioond  of  iu  being  anlika  the  known 
ooone  of  nature;  for  in  the  known  coone  of  nature  we  aee  many  diisimilap 
ritiea,  and  the  general  echeme  of  Ohriatianitjif  not  entirely  nnlike  the  known 
coorae  of  nature. — £d, 

«  Pp.  177, 178. 
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and  therefore  no  peculiar  presumption  against  anything  in 
the  former,  upon  accoimt  of  its  being  unlike  to  anything 
in  the  latter.  And  in  the  constitution  and  natural  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  government  of 
it,  we  see  things  in  a  great  degree  unlike  one  another,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  wonder  at  such  unlikeness  between 
things  visible  and  invisible.  However,  the  scheme  of 
Christianity  is  by  no  means  entirely  imlike  the  scheme  of 
nature,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  part  of  this 
Treatise. 

The  notion  of  a  miracle,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a 
divine  mission,  has  been  stated  with  great  exactness  by 
divines,  and  is,  I  think,  sufficientiy  understood  by  every 
one.  There  are  also  invisible  nurades,  tiie  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  for  instance,  which,  being  secret,  cannot  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  such  a  mission,  but  require  themselves  to  be 
proved  by  visible  miracles.  Bevelation  itself,  too,  is» 
miraculous,  and  miracles  are  the  proof  of  it ;  and  the  sup- 
posed presumption  against  these  shall  presentiy  be  con- 
sidered. All  which  I  have  been  observing  here  is,  that, 
whether  we  choose  to  call  everything  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  not  discoverable  without  revelation,  nor  like 
the  known  course  of  things,  miraculous ;  and  whether  the 
general  Christian  dispensation  now  mentioned  is  to  be 
called  so  or  not;  the  foregoing  observations  seem  certainly 
to  shew,  that  there  is  no  presumption  against  it  from  the 
analogy  of  nature. 

IL  There  is  no  presumption,  from  analog,  against 
some  operations  which  we  should  now  call  miraculous  S 
particularly  none  against  a  revelation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world — nothing  of  such  presumption  against  it  as  is 
supposed  to  be  implied  or  eacpressed  in  the  word  mtracuUms  \ 

*  A  rerdatioo  would  be  called  muicoloiu;  and  by  ^'miiaculoiit''  we 
meaii  an  infringement  on  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Now  tbere  ia  no 
preaumptton  £rom  the  analogy  of  nature  against  a  rerelation  as  miracnlouB  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world :  for  at  tiiat  time  there  was  no  established  coarse 
of  nature^  and  hence  there  could  be  no  mixaele.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
meh  preaomption  after  the  course  of  nature  was  established,  because  we  know 
of  no  other  puallel,  such  as  another  world,  from  which  to  aigue. — JSd. 

'  A  miimde  ia  defined  by  Hume  as  "a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a 
partieular  Tolition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposing  of  an  iuTisible  agent*' 
It  is  defined  by  othen  as  "  an  eztraofdinary  wwfc,  in  which  the  inteiposition 
of  DiTine  power  it  dear  and  indisputable." — (J7.) 
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For  a  mivMle,  in  its  veiy  noHon,  in  lelfttiv^  to  a  oouree  of 
natorei  and  implies  someini^t  different  from  it,  considered 
as  being  so.  Koir,  either  there  was  no  course  of  nature  at 
the  time  which  we  axe  speaking  of,  op  if  tiiere  were,  we  ai^ 
not  acquainted  what  the  conise  of  nature  is,  vajpoa  th» 
first  peopMntf  of  worlds.  And  therefore  the  qaestion^ 
whetlMP  manatnd  had  a  revehition  made  to  them  at  that 
time,  is  to  be  considered^  not  as  a  questioD  cooeeming  a 
miracle,  but  as  a  common  question  oi  Uktt  And  we  him 
the  like  reason,  be  it  more  or  less,  to  admit  the  report  of 
tradition  conceming  this  question,  and  oonoeniBg  common 
matters  of  fhct  ci  &e  same  antiquifty ;  for  instance,  what 
part  of  the  earth  was  first  peopled. 

Or  thus :  \fhen  mankind  was  fisrst  piiaced  in  this  state, 
there  was  a  power  exerted,  toti^y  difierent  from  the  present 
course  of  nature.  Now,  whether  thie  power,  thus  wholly 
differuit  from  the  present  course  of  nature^  for  we  cannot 
properly  apply  to  it  the  word  ffriraetdom ;  whelAker  this 
power  stopped  immediately  after  it  had  made  man,  or  went 
on,  and  exerted  itself  furdier  in  «fing  him  a  revelation,  is 
a  question  oi  the  same  kind  as  iniether  an  ordinary  power 
exerted  itself  m  such  a  partiouhur  degree  and  manner,  or 
not. 

Or  suppose  ti^e  power  exerted  in  the  Ibnaation  of  ihm 
world  be  considered  as  miraculous,  or  sG^her  be  called 
by  that  name^  Hbe  case  will  not  be  different,  ckace  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  such  a  power  was  exerted.  For  ssp^^ 
peeing  it  adcnowledged  that  our  Saviour  t^sent  some 
years  in  a  course  of  working  miradbes,  there  is  m>  moro 
jwesumption,  worth  menti<Miing,  against  his  having  exertad 
this  miraculous  power  in  a  certain  degree  greater,  than  in 
a  certain  degree  less — ^in  one  or  two  moore  instances^  than 
in  one  or  two  fewer — in  this,  than  in  another  manner. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  peculiar  presimip- 
tiion,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  against  supposing  a 
reveiadon^  when  man  was  first  placed  upon  earth. 

Add,  that  there  does  not  appear  die  least  intimation  in 
history  or  tnufition  Ibat  Beligion  was  first  reasoned  out; 
but  the  whole  of  history  and  tradition  makes  for  the  other 
side — ^tbat  it  came  into  the  world  by  revelation.  Indeed 
Uie  atato.  of  BeUgion.  in  the  firat  ages  of  wlnidk  we  have  any 
account  ^ems  to  suppose  and  imply  Atflt  this  wns  i^ 
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of  it  amongst  mazikind.  And  these  leflectionB 
together,  without  taking  in  the  peenliar  authority  of  Scrip- 
tore,  amount  to  leal  and  a  very  material  degree  of  evidence 
that  there  was  a  rev^dation  at  the  begioning  of  the  world. 
Now  this,  as  it  ifl  a  confirmation  of  natural  BeUgion,  and 
therefore  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  Treatise* ; 
^  so  likewise  it  has  a  tendency  to  remove  any  prejudices 
against  a  subsequent  revelaticm. 

in.  But  still  it  may  be  objected,  that  tiieie  is  sooene 
peculiar  presumption  from  analogy  against  miracles ;  par- 
ticularly against  revelation,  after  the  settlement  and  during 
the  continuance  of  a  course  of  nature. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  supposed  presmnption,  it  Is 
to  be  observed  in  general,  that  before  we  can  have  ground 
lor  raising  what  can,  whh  any  propriety,  be  called  an 
atyunmu  from  analogy,  for  or  against  revelation  considered 
SB  somewhat  mhraculofus,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  a 
similar  or  parallel  case'.  But  the  history  of  some  other 
worid,  seemingly  in  like  circumstances  with  our  own,  is 
no  more  than  a  parallel  case ;  and  therefore  nothing  short 
of  this  can  be  so.  Yet,  could  we  come  at  a  presumptive 
proof,  for  or  against  a  revelation,  from  being  informed 
whether  such  world  had  one  or  not,  such  a  proof,  being 
drawn  from  one  single  instance  only,  must  be  infinite^ 
precarknis.  More  particularly:  First  of  all,  there  is  a  veiy 
strong  presumption  against  conmion  speculative  truths, 
and  against  the  most  ordinaiy  facts  before  the  proof  of 
them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almost  any  proof.  There 
is  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  the  story  of 
OGBsar,  or  of  any  otiber  man.  For  suppose  a  numbor  of 
common  facts  so  and  so  circumstanced,  of  which  one  had 
no  kind  of  proofs  should  happen  to  come  into  one*a 
thoughts,  every  one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt, 
conclude  them  to  be  folse.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of 
a  single  common  foct ;  and  from  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter  before  us,  is  con- 

'  F.172»te. 

^  Then  can  b*  no  argmeBt  fron  mmiogy  withest  two  ^Mtiacl  ntioii 
''Tlientioof  Owl'* dediag  with  tkia  worid  it  aiwiv  to  tin  ntio  of  CMTt 
teiinsi  witk  waMhm  wvld,"  wmJd  b»  a  fiur  analasieal  aifonent.  Birt  w 
kaow  g£  BO  BMh  aiker  world;  aad  avcn  if  w«  did,  to  §x§m  hmk  tm 
aaalogoiia  caae  would  be  infinitelj  pwcarioafc    (IT.) 
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cerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar  presumption  supposed 
against  miracles ;  not  whether  there  he  any  peculiar  pre- 
sumption at  all  against  them.  For,  if  there  be  the  pre- 
sumption' of  millions  to  one  against  the  most  common 
facts,  what  can  a  small  presiunption  additional  to  this 
amount  to,  though  it  be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  estimated, 
and  is  as  nothing.  The  only  material  question  is,  whether  ^ 
there  be  any  such  presumption  against  miracles  as  to 
render  them  in  any  sort  incredible.  Secondly.  If  we  leave 
out  the  consideration  of  Religion,  we  are  in  such  total 
darkness  upon  what  causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or  circum- 
stances, the  present  course  of  nature  depends,  that  there 
does  not  appear  any  improbability  for  or  against  supposing 
that  five  or  six  thousand  years  may  have  given  -scope  for 
causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or  circumstances,  from  whence 
miraculous  interpositions  may  have  arisen ;  and  from  this, 
joined  with  the  foregoing  observation,  it  will  follow,  that 
there  must  be  a  presumption,  beyond  all  comparison 
greater,  against  the  particular  common  facts  just  now 
instanced  in,  than  against  miracles  in  general,  before  any 
evidence  of  either.  But,  Thirdly,  Take  in  the  consideration 
of  Beligion,  or  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  and  then 
we  see  distinct  particular  reasons  for  miracles:  to  afford 
mankind  instruction  additional  to  that  of  nature,  and  to 
attest  the  truth  of  it  And  this  gives  a  real  credibility  to 
the  supposition,  that  it  might  be  part  of  the  original  plan 

1  As  this  has  been  oontiOTerted,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  bare  been 
Locke's  opinion  (for  in  bis  chapter  on  Frobabilitj,  he  says,  that  in  things 
happening  indifferently,  there  is  nothing  for  or  against  them),  it  may  be 
useful  to  coniinn  the  account  of  Butler  by  a  passage  from  Price's  "  Dis- 
sertations.'' "  In  many  cases  of  particular  histories,  which  are  immediately 
beiiered  upon  the  slightest  testimony,  there  would  have  appeared  to  us, 
preriously  to  this  testimony,  an  improbability  of  almost  infinity  to  one  against 
their  reality,  as  any  one  must  perceiTe  who  will  think  how  sure  he  is  of  the 
fiUsehood  of  all  &cts  that  have  no  evidence  to  support  them,  or  which  he  baa 
only  imagined  to  himself.  It  is,  then,  very  common  for  the  slightest  testi- 
mony to  oTeroome  an  almost  infinite  improbability.  In  order  to  discors 
whether  there  is  this  improbability,  let  the  connection  of  such  facts  with 
testimony  be  withdrawn,  and  then  let  it  be  considered  what  they  are.  If 
upon  doing  this,  i.  s.,  upon  making  these  objects  of  imM:ination,  unsupported 
by  any  proof,  they  beocine  improbable,  the  point,  I  should  think,  will  be 
determined;  for  to  find  that  a  fiict,  when  its  connection  with  testimony  la 
vithdiawn,  baeomes  improbable,  is  the  same  as  to  find  that,  independently  of 
testimony,  it  is  improbable." — {H*) 
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of  things,  that  there  should  be  miraculous  interpositions. 
Then,  LasUy.  Miracles  must  not  be  compared  to  common 
natural  events,  or  to  events  which,  though  uncommon,  are 
similar  to  what  we  daily  experience,  but  to  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature;  and  then  the  comparison  wiU  be 
between  the  presumption  against  miracles,  and  the  pre- 
sumption against  sudi  imcommon  appearances,  suppose, 
as  comets,  and  against  there  being  any  such  powers  in 
nature  as  magnetism  and  electricity,  so  contrary  to  the 
properties  of  other  bodies  not  endued  with  these  powers. 
And  before  any  one  can  determine  whether  there  be  any 
peculiar  presumption  against  miracles,  more  than  against 
other  extraordinary  things,  he  must  consider  what,  upon 
first  hearing,  would  be  me  presumption  against  the  last- 
mentioned  appearances  and  powers  to  a  person  acquainted 
only  with  the  daily,  monthly,  and  amiual  course  of  nature 
respecting  this  earth,  and  with  those  common  powers  of 
matter  which  we  every  day  see. 

Upon  all  this  I  conclude,  that  there  certainlv  is  no  such 
presumption  against  miracles  as  to  render  them  in  any 
wise  incredible;  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  being  able  to 
discern  reasons  for  them  gives  a  positive  credibility  to  the 
history  of  them,  in  cases  where  those  reasons  hold ;  and 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  is  any  peculiar 
presumption  at  all,  from  analogy,  even  in  the  lowest 
degree,  against  miracles,  as  distinguished  from  other  ex- 
traordinary phenomena;  though  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
perplex  the  reader  with  inquiries  into  the  abstract  nature 
of  evidence,  in  order  to  determine  a  question  which, 
without  such  inquiries,  we  see^  is  of  no  importance. 

CHAPTER  m. 

OF  OUB  INCAPACITY  OF  JUDGING  WHAT  WEBE   TO  BE  EXPECTED 

IN  A  bevelation;  and  the  cbedibilitt,  fbom  analogy, 

THAT     IT     irnST     CONTAIN     THINOS     APPEASING    LIABLE     TO 
OBJECTIONS*. 

Besides  the  objections  against  the  evidence  for  Chris- 
tianity, many  are  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  it;  against 

»  P.  216. 

*  Hanng  ibown  the  inportanoe  of  Chmtumity,  and  haying  removed  an 
objection  againat  revelation  in  general,  at  miracaloiu,  Bntler  proceedi  to 
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the  ifhdie  zmzmw  in  -viuch  it  is  put  and  left  wxOk  the 
worid,  as  well  aa  against  several  porticnlar  relations  in 
Seriptore— objections  drawn  from  the  deficiencies  of  rere- 
lation;  from  things  m  it  appearing  to  m&i  fooUihrnsu' ; 
frmn  its  containing  matters  of  offence  ivhich  have  led,  and 
it  mmst  hftre  been  feccseen  ifonld  lead,  into  strange  en- 
thusiasm and  suporstitian,  and  be  made  to  serve  tl^  pur- 
poses of  IjraDny  and  wickedness ;  from  its  not  being  oni- 
wsal ;  and,  which  is  a  thing  of  the  saoDse  Idzid,  frosn  its 
eTidenoe  not  being  so  convincing  and  satisfactory  as  it 
mig^t  have  been:  for  this  last  is  sometimes  tnnied  into  a 
positive  argument  against  its  truths  It  would  be  tedious*, 
indeed  impossible,  to  enumerate  the  several  particulars 
comprehended  under  4ie  objections  here  referred  to ;  thef 
being  so  various,  according  to  the  diffiBvent  figmeies  of  men. 
There  are  persons  who  thmk  it  a  stroDg  objection  against 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  composed  bj  mtea 
of  art,  agreed  upon  by  critics^  for  polite  aind  correct  writiog. 
And  the  scorn  is  inexpressiULe  with  which  some  of  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  Scrqttnre  ar»  treated ;  partly  through  the 
rashness  of  xBteIpreters^  but  very  mnelfc  also  on  account 
of  the  hi^roglyphical  and  figurative  lai^^uage  in  which 
Ihey  are  left  us.    Some  of  tibe  principal  tlungs  of  this  sort 


coBfMter  objedioni  agMint  the  €^Bitdtn  itwlitioii  in  partiaikr,  v 
gaitb«d  from  ebjeotioa*  ^sumt  ite  eridoice,  agMSft  the  whole  maiuMr  im 
which  it  it  p«t  and  left  with  the  world,  at  wdl  aa  againat  particolar  relatione 
in  Scripture,  againat  its  deficienciea,  against  the  '*  foolithnest "  of  ita  doctrine 
of  redemption  (1  Cor.  i.  28),  agatnat  ita  offences,  against  its  want  of 
unrrersality,  and  the  snppoaod  defieteney  of  its  proof,  aad  even  ageinsl  the* 
style  of  Scfiptuie.  In  ^  chapter  the  genenl  answer  ta  sndi  ohjeetions  m 
made,  riz.,  that  objections  against  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  distinct  ftom 
objections  against  its  evidence,  are  fidToloua,  because  we  are  incompetent 
jodges  of  a  scheme  of  revelation.  This  incompetency  of  judgment  is  probable 
from  the  following  analogical  axgnment :  as  we  are  incompetent  judges,  before 
experience,  of  the  tehme  qf  fuUnrtf  whidi  contains  many  things  different 
from  what  might  have  been  expettedy  and  liable  to  great  appevent  objections ; 
■0  h  i»  pnAeble  that  vm  tm  ineaaqwleat  jedgea  of  the  tdtme  tf  rweleKon, 
which  contains  many  things  different  from  what  might  have  b«in  expeatedy 
and  liable  to  great  apparent  objections;  in  other  words,  the  ratio  of  onr 
isconpetent  judppifnt  te  the  natual  acheBe  le  aimikr  to^  and  readflEs  pff»> 
hftblc^  the  ratio  i  ou  ineonpetsnt  jndgment  te  the  rtvcded  sfiheme. — (IF.) 

»  1  Cor.  i.  28.  »  See  ch.  vi. 

*  Thus  Yoltaire  pretended  to  believe  that  Eiekiel  eat  the  roll  of  pnreh- 
iMnt  in  reality,  which  die  piephet  expriaaty  nserts  te  have  been  a  mere 
TiBon.— ^JK) 
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shall  be  particulaxlj  considcved  in  the  fcdloiniig  diapten. 
But  my  design  at  present  is  to  observe  in  general,  with 
reepeet  to  this  whole  way  of  arguing,  tbat»  upon  siq>poei- 
tion  of  a  revdbition,  it  is  highly  efedibfe  beforehand,  we 
should  be  incompetent  judges  (h  it  to  a  great  degree ;  and 
thai  it  wotild  contain  maiij  things  appearing  to  ns  liable 
to  great  objeetioas,  in  ease  w«  jvdge  of  it  otherwise  than 
1^  the  anflJogy  of  natme.  And,  therefore,  though  ob- 
jeeti<»s  against  the  evidenee  of  Christiaaaify  are  moat 
seriously  to  be  considered,  yet  objections  against  Ghria- 
tianity  itself  are,  in  a  great  measure,  frivolous ;  almost  all 
objections  against  it,  eseeptiBg  those  which  are  alleged 
against  tiie  pairticular  prooSb  of  ito  coming  from  God.  I 
eipreBS  myself  with  oontiosi,  lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to 
vilify  reason;  which  is  indeed  the  only  fimilty  we  hove 
wfaerewi^  to  judge  concerning  anything;  even  revelation 
itself:  or  be  misunderstood  to  assert,  that  a  suj^oaed 
reirelation  cannot  be  proved  false  from  internal  diaracters. 
For,  it  may  contain  clear  unmeralities  or  contradictions; 
and  either  of  these  would  proye  it  &lse.  Nor  will  I  take 
upon  me  to  affirm,  thai  nothing  rise  can  possibly  render 
any  supposed  revelation  incredible.  Yet  aUH  the  observa- 
tion above,  is,  I  think,  true  bevond  doubt,  tiiot  objectiona 
against  CSiristianit^,  as  ^Btmguished  from  oligeetieBS 
against  its  evidence,  are  frivoJouK  To  make  out  tfau,  ia 
the  general  design  of  the  present  du^pla?.  And  with 
regard  to  the  whole  (rf  it,  I  cannot  but  partieulaEly  wida 
that  the  proofs  might  be  attended  to,  ralhcar  than  the 
assertions  cavilled  at,  upon  aecount  of  any  unaccqktahle 
consequences,  whether  real  or  supposed,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  For,  after  all,  that  whkh  ia  tme  muai 
be  admitted,  though  it  should  show  us  the  shortness  cf  our 
fkculties,  and  that  we  are  in  no  wise  judges  ef  xnany  things 
of  which  we  are  apt  to  think  ourselves  -mry  competent 
ones.  Nor  will  this  be  any  objectien  with  reasonable 
men,  at  least  upon  second  thought  it  wiU  not  be  any 
objection  with  sudi,  against  the  justness  ef  the  following 
observationa. 

As  God  governs  the  world  and  instructs  his  creatures 
according  to  certain  laws  or  rules  m  the  known  course  of 
natere,  kiMfini  by  leaacii  tegeibyer  with  eiperience;  so  the 
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Scripture  informs  U8  of  a  scheme  of  divine  Providence ' 
additional  to  this.  It  relates,  that  God  has,  hy  revelation, 
instructed  men  in  things  concerning  his  government  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  known,  and  reminded  them 
of  things  which  they  might  otherwise  know,  and  attested 
the  truth  of  the  whole  hy  miracles.  Now  if  the  natural 
and  the  revealed  dispensation  of  things  are  hoth  irom  God, 
if  they  coincide  with  each  other,  and  together  make  up  one 
scheme  of  Providence ;  our  heing  incompetent  judges  of 
one,  must  render  it  credible  that  we  may  be  incompetent 
judges  also  of  the  other.  Since,  upon  experience,  the 
acknowledged  constitution  and  course  of  nature  is  found 
to  be  greatly  different  from  what,  before  experience,  would 
have  been  expected,  and  such  as  men  fancy  there  lie  great 
objections  against;  this  renders  it  beforehand  highly 
credible,  that  they  may  find  the  revealed  dispensation  like- 
wise, if  they  judge  of  it  as  they  do  of  the  constitution  of 
natmre,  very  different  from  expectations  formed  before- 
hand, and  liable,  in  appearance,  to  great  objections ;  ob- 
jections against  the  scheme  itself,  and  against  the  degrees 
and  maimers  of  the  miraculous  interpositions  by  which  it 
was  attested  and  carried  on.  Thus,  suppose  a  prince  to 
govern  his  dominions  in  the  wisest  manner  possible  by 
common  known  laws,  and  that  upon  some  exigencies  he 
should  suspend  these  laws,  and  govern,  in  several  in- 
stances, in  a  different  manner ;  if  one  of  his  subjects  were 
not  a  competent  judge  beforehand,  by  what  common  rules 
the  government  should  or  would  be  carried  on ;  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  same  person  would  be  a  com- 
petent judge  in  what  exigencies,  or  in  what  manner,  or  to 
what  degree,  those  laws  commonly  observed  would  be 
suspended  or  deviated  from.  If  he  were  not  a  judge  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  ordinary  administration,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  he  would  be  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
extraordinary.  If  he  thought  he  had  objections  against 
the  former,  doubtless  it  is  highly  supposable  he  might 
think  also  that  he  had  objections  against  the  latter.  And 
thus,  as  we  fall  into  infinite  foUies  and  mistakes  whenever 

*  Then  is  one  great  scHeme  of  Providence,  nuide  np  of  two  parts,  Qod*» 
natond  and  roTcmled  dispensations.  And  if  we  are  incompetent  judges  of 
the  one  part,  which  we  do  see,  it  is  probable  that  we  are  incompetent  jndget 
of  the  other,  which  we  cannot  see. — JStL 
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we  pretend  otherwise  than  from  experience  and  analogy  to 
judge  of  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  it  is 
evidently  supposable  beforehand  that  we  should  fall  into 
as  great  in  pretending  to  judge,  in  like  manner,  concerning 
revelation ;  nor  is  there  any  more  ground  to  expect  that 
this  latter  should  appear  to  us  clear  of  objections,  than  that 
the  former  should. 

These  observations,  relating  to  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
are  applicable  to  inspiration  in  particular.  As  we  are  in 
no  sort  judges  beforehand,  by  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what 
degree,  or  by  what  means  it  were  to  have  been  expected 
that  God  would  natiurally  instruct  us ;  so  upon  supposition 
of  his  affording  us  light  and  instruction  by  revelation, 
additional  to  what  he  has  afforded  us  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience,  we  are  in  no  sort  judges  by  what  methods  and  in 
what  proportion  it  were  to  be  expected  that  this  super- 
natural light  and  instruction  would  be  afforded  us '.  We 
know  not  beforehand  what  degree  or  kind  of  natural  in- 
formation it  were  to  be  expected  God  would  afford  men, 
each  by  his  own  reason  and  experience ;  Yior  how  far  he 
would  enable  and  effectually  dispose  them  to  communicate 
it,  whatever  it  should  be,  to  each  other ;  nor  whether  the 
evidence  of  it  would  be  certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubt- 
ful ;  nor  whether  it  would  be  given  with  equal  clearness 
and  conviction  to  all.  Nor  could  we  guess,  upon  any  good 
ground  I  mean,  whether  natural  knowledge,  or  even  the 
faculty  itself  by  which  we  are  capable  of  attaining  it, 
reason  would  be  given  us  at  once,  or  gradually.  In  like 
manner  we  are  wholly  ignorant  what  degree  of  new  know- 
ledge it  were  to  be  expected  God  would  give  mankind  by 
revelation,  upon  supposition  of  his  affording  one ;  or  how 
far,  or  in  what  way,  he  would  interpose  miraculously  to 
qualify  them  to  whom  he  should  originally  make  the  reve- 
lation for  communicating  the  knowledge  given  by  it,  and 
to  secure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  wluch  they  should 
live,  and  to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  Wo 
are  equally  ignorant  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be 
certain  or  highly  probable,  or  doubtful';  or  whether  all 

'  The  argomeBt  maj  be  briefly  stated  thni.  Ai,  before  experience,  we 
are  incompetent  jnclgee  of  natuial  instraction,  lo  it  ia  probable  that  we  are 
ineompetent  jndgee  of  rapematinal  instruction. — {W,) 

*8eeeh.TL 
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who  should  have  any  degree  of  ixutniction  fiom  it»  and  anjr 

degree  of  evidence  of  its  truth,  would  haTe  the  same ;  or 
whether  the  seheme  would  be  revealed  at  once,  or  unfolded 
gradually.  Naj,  we  are  not  in  any  sort  able  to  judge 
whether  it  were  to  have  been  expected  that  the  revelation 
should  have  been  committed  to  writing,  or  left  to  be  handed 
down,  and  consequently  corrupted  by  verbal  tradition,  and 
at  length  sunk  under  it,  if  mankind  so  pleased,  and  during 
such  time  as  they  are  permitted,  in  the  degree  they 
evidently  are,  to  act  as  they  will. 

But  it  may  be  said,  *'  diat  a  revelation  in  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  circumstances — one,  for  instance,  which 
was  not  committed  to  writing,  and  thus  secured  against 
danger  of  corruption — would  not  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose." I  ask,  what  purpose  ?  It  would  not  have  answered 
all  the  purposes  which  it  has  now  answered,  and  in  the 
same  degree,  but  it  would  have  answered  others,  or 
the  same  in  difierent  degrees.  And  which  of  these  were 
the  purposes  of  God,  and  best  fell  in  with  his  general 
government,  we  could  not  at  all  have  determined  before- 
hand. 

Now  since  it  has  been  shown  that  we  have  no  principles 
of  reason  upon  which  to  judge  beforehand,  how  it  were  to 
be  expected  revelation  should  have  been  left,  or  wh»t  was 
most  suitable  to  the  divine  plan  of  government  in  any  of 
the  forementioned  respects,  it  must  be  quite  frivolous  to 
object  afterwards  as  to  any  of  them,  against  its  being  left  in 
one  way  rather  than  another,  for  thu  would  be  to  object 
against  things  upon  account  of  their  being  different  from 
expectations,  idiich  have  been  shown  to  be  without  reason. 
And  thus  we  see  that  the  only  question  oonceming  the 
truth  of  Christianity  is,  wheUier  it  be  a  real  revelation,  not 
whether  it  be  attended  with  every  circumstance  whloh  we 
should  have  looked  for ;  and  concerning  the  authority  cf 
Scripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be— not  whe&iar 
it  be  a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so  promulged,  as  weak  men 
are  apt  to  fancy  a  book  containing  a  divine  revelatioa 
should.  And,  dierefore,  neither  obscurity  nor  seeming 
inaccuracy  of  style,  nor  various  readings,  nor  early  disputes 
about  the  authors  of  particular  parts,  nor  any  other  things 
of  the  like  kind,  though  they  had  been  much  more  consider- 
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aUe  in  degree  tban  they  are,  could  overthrow  the  authority 
of  the  Scrip  tore;  unless  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  or  our  Loid 
had  promised  that  the  hook  containing  the  divine  revelation 
should  he  secure  from  those  things.  Nor  indeed  can  anj 
ohjections  overthrow  such  a  kind  of  revelation  as  the 
Christian  claims  to  he,  since  there  ace  no  ohjections 
iigainst  the  morality  of  it^  but  such  as  can  show  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  miracles  wrought  originallj  in  attestation  of 
it,  no  appearance  of  anything  miraculous  in  its  obtaining 
in  .the  world,  nor  any  of  prophecy,  that  is,  of  events  fore- 
told, which  human  sagacity  could  not  foresee.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  proof  allied  for  all  these  is  absolutely  nooae 
at  all,  then  is  revelation  overturned.  But  were  it  allowed 
that  the  proof  of  any  one  or  all  of  them  is  lower  than  is 
allowed,  yet,  whilst  any  proof  of  them  remains,  revelation 
wiU  stand  upon  much  Uie  same  loot  it  does  at  present, 
as  to  all  the  purposes  of  life  and  practioe,  and  ou^t  to 
have  the  like  influence  upon  our  behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  too,  it  will  follow,  and 
those  who  will  thorou^y  examine  into  revelation  will  find 
it  worth  remarking,  that  there  are  several  ways  of  arguing, 
which,  though  just  with  regard  to  other  writings,  are  not 
applicable  to  Scripture,  at  least,  not  to  the  prophetic  parts 
of  it  We  cannot  argue,  £Dr  instance,  that  this  cannot  be 
the  sense  or  intent  oi  such  a  passage  of  Scripture,  for  if  it 
had  it  would  have  been  expressed  more  plainly,  or  have 
been  represented  under  a  more  apt  figure  or  hieroglyphic  ; 
vet  we  may  justly  argue  thus  with  respect  to  common 
Dooks.  And  the  reason  of  this  di£Eerence  is  very  evident^ ; 
that  in  Scripture  we  are  not  competent  judges,  as  we  are  in 
comm<m  books,  how  plainly  it  were  to  have  been  expected, 
what  is  the  true  sense  should  have  been  expressed,  or 
under  how  apt  an  image  figured.  The  only  question  is, 
what  appearance  there  is  that  this 'is  the  sense ;  and  scaiee 
at  all,  how  much  more  determinately  or  accurately  it  mi§^t 
have  been  expressed  or  figured. 
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*  OUier  boolu  Iuitv  men  jgnoiaat  And  fallible  «  oanelTas  for  their 
anthon;  bnt  the  boly  Bible  it  the  word  of  One  who  ii  infinitely  abore  u. 
"We  iieed  then,  as  H  wen^  to  stand  on  a  mnch  higher  devatton  than  we  do 
at  present,  before  we  cm  look  down  en  bel j  Scriptups  in  sttck  a  way  as  to 
jndge  what  wis  to  be  expected  in  it  beforehand. — JSd, 
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"  But  it  is  not  self-evident  that  internal  improbabilities 
of  all  kinds  weaken  external  probable  proof?"  Doubtless. 
But  to  what  practical  piupose  can  this  be  alleged  here, 
when  it  has  been  proved  before  ^  that  real  internal  impro- 
babilities, which  rise  even  to  moral  certainty,  are  overcome 
hj  the  most  ordinary  testimony;  and  when  it  now  has 
been  made  appear  that  we  scarce  know  what  are  impro- 
babilities as  to  the  matter  we  are  here  considering ;  as  it 
will  further  appear  from  what  follows. 

For  though  from  the  observations  above  made  it  is 
manifest  that  we  are  not  in  any  sort  competent  judges 
what  supernatural  instruction  were  to  have  been  expected, 
and  though  it  is  self-evident  that  the  objections  of  an 
incompetent  judgment  must  be  frivolous ;  yet  it  may  be 
proper  to  go  one  step  further,  and  observe  that  if  men  will 
be  regardless  of  these  things,  and  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
Scripture  by  preconceived  expectations,  the  analogy  of 
nature  shows  beforehand,  not  only  that  it  is  highly  credible 
they  may,  but  also  probable  that  they  will,  imagine  they 
have  strong  objections  against  it,  however  really  unexcep- 
tionable ;  for  so,  prior  to  experience,  they  would  think  they 
had,  against  the  circumstances,  and  degrees,  and  the  whole 
manner  of  that  instruction,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Were  the  instruction  which 
God  affords  to  brute  creatures  by  instincts  and  mere  pro- 
pensions,  and  to  mankind  by  these  together  with  reason, 
matter  of  probable  proof  and  not  of  certain  observation,  it 
would  be  rejected  as  incredible,  in  many  instances  of  it, 
only  upon  account  of  the  means  by  which  this  instruction 
is  given,  the  seeming  disproportions,  the  limitations,  neces- 
sary conditions,  and  circiunstances  of  it  For  instance, 
would  it  not  have  been  thought  highly  improbable  that 
men  should  have  been  so  much  more  capable  of  discover- 
ing, even  to  certainty,  the  general  laws  of  matter,  and  the 
magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
than  the  occasions  and  cures  of  distempers  and  many  other 
things  in  which  human  life  seems  so  much  more  neariy 
concerned  than  in  astronomy  ?  How  capricious  and  irre- 
gular a  way  of  information,  would  it  be  said,  is  that  of 
invention,  by  means  of  which  nature  instructs  us  in  matters 
of  science,  and  in  many  things  upon  which  the  affairs  of 
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the  world  greatly  depend:  that  a  man  should,  bj  this 
faculty,  be  made  acquainted  with  a  thing  in  an  instant, 
when  perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  somewhat  else,  which  he 
has  in  vain  been  searching  aner,  it  may  be,  for  years.  So 
likewise  the  imperfections  attending  the  only  method  by 
which  nature  enables  and  directs  us  to  commimicate  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  are  innumerable.  Language  is,  in 
its  very  nature,  inadequate,  ambiguous,  liable  to  infinite 
abuse,  even  from  negligence,  and  so  liable  to  it  from  design, 
that  eveiy  man  can  deceive  and  betray  by  it.  And  to  men- 
tion but  one  instance  more :  that  brutes  without  reason 
should  act,  in  many  respects,  with  a  sagacity  and  foresight 
vastly  greater  than  what  men  have  in  those  respects,  would 
be  thought  impossible.  Yet  it  is  certain  they  do  act  with 
such  superior  foresight ;  whether  it  be  their  own,  indeed,  is 
another  question.  From  these  things  it  is  highly  credible 
beforehand,  that  upon  supposition  God  should  afford  men 
some  additional  instruction  by  revelation,  it  would  be  with 
circumstances,  in  manners,  degrees,  and  respects  which  we 
shoyld  be  apt  to  fancy  we  had  great  objections  against  the 
credibihty  of.  Nor  are  the  objections  agauist  the  Scripture, 
nor  against  Christianity  in  general,  at  all  more  or  greater 
than  the  analogy  of  nature  would  beforehand — ^not  perhaps 
give  ground  to  expect ;  for  this  analogy  may  not  be  su&- 
dent,  in  some  cases,  to  ground  an  expectation  upon ;  but 
no  more  nor  greater  than  analogy  would  show  it  beforehand 
to  be  supposable  and  credible,  that  there  might  seem  to  lie 
against  revelation. 

By  applying  these  general  observations  to  a  particular 
objection,  it  will  be  more  distinctlv  seen  how  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  others  of  the  like  kina,  and  indeed  to  almost 
all  objections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from 
objections  against  its  evidence.  It  appears  from  Scripture 
that,  as  it  was  not  unusual  in  the  apostolic  age  for  per- 
sons, upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to  be  endued 
with  miraculous  gifts,  so  some  of  those  persons  exercised 
these  gifts  in  a  strangely  irregular  and  disorderly  manner'; 

*  Batler  Here  alludes  more  eipecially  to  the  caae  of  the  CoriDthian  church, 
whoM  members  are  rebuked  by  St.  Paul  for  their  ill  ute  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  bestowed  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  are  warned  of  their  proper 
use.  See  1  Cor.  xii.  1-11.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  "  gifts  "  spoken  of  in 
the  ^ostolic  times  were  not  really  miiaciilouii  becanie  abused,  we  answer 
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and  tkis  k  made  an  objection  against  their  being  really 
minouloua^  Now  the  foregoing  obserrations  quite  la- 
move  this  objection,  how  considerable  soeyer  it  may  ap* 
pear  at  first  Bight.  For,  consider  a  person  endued  vn^ 
any  of  these  gins ;  for  instance,  that  of  tongues :  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  had  the  same  power  over  this  mi- 
raculous gift  as  ha  would  hare  had  over  it  had  it  been  the 
eS^d  of  habit,  of  study  and  use,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  or  the 
same  power  over  it  as  he  bad  over  any  other  natural  en* 
dowmeni  Consequently  he  would  use  it  in  the  same 
manner  he  did  any  other,  either  regulariy  and  upcm  pro- 
per occasions  only,  or  irregularly,  and  upon  improper 
ones,  according  to  his  sense  of  deoesK^  and  his  character 
of  prudence.  Where  then  is  the  objection?  "Why,  if  tbis 
miranilons  power  was  indeed  given  to  the  world  to  propa* 
gate  Christianity  and  attest  ti^e  truth  of  it,  we  mi^t,  it 
seems,  have  expected  Hiat  other  sort  of  parsons  should 
have  been  chosen  to  be  invested  with  it;  or  that  these 
should  at  the  same  time  have  been  endued  with  prudence, 
or  that  they  should  have  been  continually  restrained  and 
directed  in  the  exercise  of  it,  i,  #.,  that  God  should  have 
miraculously  interposed,  if  at  all,  in  a  different  manner 
or  higher  degree.  But,  from  the  observations  made  above, 
it  is  undeniably  evident  that  we  are  not  judges  in  what 
degrees  and  manners  it  were  to  have  been  expected  he 
should  miraculousfy  interpose,  upon  supposition  of  his 
doing  it  in  some  degree  and  manner.  Nor,  in  the  natural 
course  of  Providence,  are  superior  gifts  of  memory,  elo* 
quence,  knowledge,  and  other  talents  of  great  infiu^ice, 
conferred  only  on  persons  of  prudence  and  decency, 
or  such  as  are  disposed  to  make  the  properest  use  of 
them.  Nor  is  the  instmetion  and  admonition  naturally 
afforded  us  for  the  conduct  of  life,  particularly  in  our  edu* 
cation,  commonly  given  in  a  manner  the  most  suited  t* 

that  the  powegiopi  of  such  gifts  bad  the  lame  powtr  over  them  that  we  hi^e 
OTer  om  natanl  gifU,  and  lo  were  able  to  use  them  xcgnlarlj  or  ixregularly. 

— (^.) 

^  It  ii  an  objection  of  the  same  kind,  and  therefim  to  be  answered  in  the 
aame  way,  that  tiie  Apostles  were  ignonmt  of  llie  trae  natare  ef  demoaiacs; 
for,  e?«n  if  «heir  ignonmce  be  admitted  on  this  er  aay  other  point  of  tba  lik* 
kmd,  it  eamiot  be  eoncloded  that  they  ooiM;  not  be  taught  dtvin*  tnitl^ 
withoot  ft  knowledge  of  bodily  diseases,  or  of  other  points  equally  axtnai 
to  the  design  of  theirini8rioa~(i7.) 
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leeommeiui  it»  but  often  witli  circmnstanees  opt  to  preju* 
diee  us  against  suck  ienstniction. 

One  might  go  on  to  add,  that  there  is  a  great  resem- 
blance between  the  light  of  nature  and  of  revelation  in 
several  other  respects.  Practical  Ghristianitj,  or  that  £Euth 
and  behaviour  which  renders  a  man  a  Christian,  is  a  plain 
and  obvious  thsng,  like  the  common  rules  of  eondoet  with 
respect  to  our  ordinazy  temporal  afiEeurs.  The  more  distinct 
and  particular  knowledge  of  those  things,  the  study  of  which 
the  Apostle  calls  ffoin^  on  unto  perfection^ ^  and  of  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  revelation,  like  many  parts  of  natural 
and  even  einl  knowledge,  may  require  very  exact  thought 
and  careful  confflderation.  The  hindrances,  too,  of  na- 
tural and  of  supernatural  light  and  knowledge  hove  been 
of  the  same  kind.  And  as  it  is  owned  the  whole  sdieme 
of  Scripture  is  not  yet  imderstood,  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to 
be  understood  before  the  restihUion  of  all  thmffs*^  and  whlb 
out  miraculous  inteipositions,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way 
as  nataral  knowledge  is  come  at :  by  Ihe  continuance  and 
progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty,  and  by  pardcukr  per- 
sons attending  to,  comrparing,  and  pursuing  intimations 
scattered  up  and  down  it,  which  are  overiooked  and  dis- 
regarded by  the  generality  of  the  world.  For  this  is  the 
way  in  which  all  improvements  are  made,  by  thoughtful 
men's  tracmg  on  obscure  hints,  as  it  were,  dre^ped  us  by 
nature  accidentally,  or  whidi  seem  to  eome  into  our  minds 
by  diance.  Nor  is  itat  all  incredible  that  a  book,  which  has 
been  so  long  in  the  possessiMi  of  mankind,  should  con- 
tain many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered.  For,  all  the  same 
phenomena  and  the  same  faculties  of  investigation  from 
which  such  great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge  have 
been  made  in  the  present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the 
possession  <^  mankind  several  tiiousand  years  before.  And 
possibly  it  might  be  intended  that  events,  as  they  come  to 
pass,  tdhM>ald  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  several 
parts  of  Scripture. 

-  It  nu^  be  objected  that  this  analogy  finis  in  a  material 
iHpeet,  &>r  that  natural  knowledge  is  oif  little  or  no  con- 
sequence. But  I  hove  been  speaking  of  the  general  in- 
struction which  natoie  does  or  does  not  afford  us.  And 
besides^  some  jMurts  of  natural  knowledge,  in  the  more 
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common  restrained  sense  of  the  words,  are  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  life.  But 
suppose  the  analogy  did,  as  it  does  not,  fail  in  this  re- 
spect, yet  it  might  be  abundantly  supplied  from  the  whole 
constitution  and  course  of  nature,  which  shows  that  God 
does  not  dispense  his  gifts  according  to  our  notions  of  the 
advantage  and  consequence  they  would  be  of  to  us.  And 
this  in  general,  with  his  method  of  dispensing  knowledge 
in  particular,  would  together  make  out  an  analogy  Ml  to 
the  point  before  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected  still  further  and  more  generally, 
"  The  Scripture  represents  the  world  as  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
and  Christianity  as  an  expedient  to  recover  it,  to  help  in 
these  respects  where  nature  fails ;  in  particular,  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  natural  light.  Is  it  credible,  then,  that 
so  many  ages  should  have  been  let  pass  before  a  matter  of 
such  a  sort,  of  so  great  and  so  general  importance,  was 
made  known  to  mankind ;  and  then  that  it  should  be  made 
known  to  so  small  a  part  of  them?  Is  it  conceivable  that 
this  supply  should  be  so  very  deficient,  should  have  the 
like  obscurity  and  doubtfulness,  be  liable  to  the  like  per- 
versions, in  short,  lie  open  to  all  the  like  objections,  as  the 
hght  of  nature  itself?  ^  Without  determining  how  far  this, 
in  fact,  is  so,  I  answer,  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  it 
might  be  so,  if  the  light  of  nature  and  of  revelation  be 
firom  the  same  hand.  Men  are  naturally  liable  to  dis- 
eases, for  which  God,  in  his  good  providence,  has  pro- 
vided natural  remedies^.  But  remedies  existing  in  nature 
hate  been  imknown  to  mankind  for  many  ages — are  known 
but  to  few  now;  probably  many  valuable  ones  are  not 
known  yet  Great  has  been  and  is  the  obscmity  and 
difficulty  in  the  nature  and  application  of  them.  Cir- 
cumstances seem  often  to  maJce  them  very  improper, 
where  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  after  long 
labour  and  study,  and  many  unsuccessful  endeavours,  that 
they  are  brought  to  be  as  useful  as  they  are,  after  high 
contempt  and  absolute  rejection  of  the  most  useful  we 
have,  and  after  disputes  and  doubts  which  have  seemed 
to  be  endless.  The  best  remedies  too,  when  unskilfully, 
much  more  if  dishonestly  applied,  may  produce  new  dis- 
eases;  and  with  the  rightest  application  the  success  of 
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them  is  often  doubtful.  In  many  cases  they  are  not  at 
all  effectual ;  where  thej  are,  it  is  often  very  slowly,  and 
the  application  of  them,  and  the  necessary  regimen  ac- 
companying it,  is  not  uncommonly  so  disagreeable,  that 
some  will  not  submit  to  them,  and  satisfy  themselves  with 
th^  excuse,  that  if  they  would,  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
would  be  successful.  And  many  persons  who  labour  under 
diseases  for  which  there  are  known  natural  remedies,  are 
not  so  happy  as  to  be  always,  if  ever,  in  the  way  of  them. 
In  a  word,  the  remedies  which  nature  has  provided  for 
diseases  are  neither  certain,  perfect,  nor  universal.  And, 
indeed,  the  same  principles  of  arguing  which  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  they  must  be  so,  would  lead  us  like- 
wise to  conclude  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  them, 
t.  «.,  that  there  could  be  no  diseases  at  all.  And  therefore 
our  experience  that  there  are  diseases  shows  that  it  is 
credible  beforehand,  upon  supposition  natiure  has  pro- 
vided remedies  for  them,  that  these  remedies  may  be,  as 
by  experience  we  find  they  are,  not  certain,  nor  perfect, 
nor  universal,  because  it  shows  that  the  principles  upon 
which  we  should  expect  the  contrary  are  faUacious. 

And  now,  what  is  the  just  consequence  from  all  these 
things  ?  Not  that  reason  is  no  judge  of  what  is  offered  to 
us  as  being  of  divine  revelation.  For  this  would  be  to 
infer  that  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  an3rthing  because  we 
are  imable  to  judge  of  all  things.  Beason  can,  and  it 
ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning,  but  also  of  the  mo- 
rality and  the  evidence  of  revelation  *.  First  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  reason  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Scripture ; 
i.  e.,  not  whether  it  contains  things  different  from  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  wise,  just,  and  good  Being ; 
for  objections  from  hence  have  been  now  obviated:  but 
whether  it  contains  things  plainly  contradictory  to  wisdom, 
justice,  or  goodness ;  to  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches  us 
of  God^.  And  I  know  nothing  of  this  sort  objected  against 

'  Oar  eonclntion  is,  not  tbat  reason  ia  no  jodge  at  all  of  thingf  belonging 
to  TOTelation ;  that  would  be  to  infer  a  uniTenal  oonclnsion  from  a  particulav 
premiis;  bat  that  there  are  tome  thinge  of  which  it  is,  and  others  of  which 
It  is  not,  a  fit  judge.  For  example,  reason  onght  to  and  can  judge  not  only 
of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  bat  also  of  its  morality  and  its  evidence, — Ed, 
,  *  For  example,  the  command  given  by  Qod  to  the  Israelites  to  destroy  all 
the  nations  of  Cbnsan.  For  an  answer  on  this  head,  see  "  Grares  on  the* 
Pentateuch."— JE?<f. 
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Scripture,  excepting  such  objections  as  are  formed  upon 
suppositions,  which  would  equally  conclude  that  the  con- 
stitution of  naturo  is  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or 
goodness,  which  most  certainly  it  is  not.  Indeed  there 
are  scone  particular  precepts  in  Scripture  ^Ten  to  par- 
ticular persooQfi,  requiring  actkms  whidh  would  be  immoiral 
and  vicious  were  it  not  lor  such  precepts.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  tihat  all  these  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  that  the  precept 
changes  the  whole  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  action, 
and  both  constitntes  and  shows  that  not  to  be  unjust  or 
immoral,  which,  prior  to  the  precept,  must  have  appeared 
and  really  hare  been  so ;  which  may  well  be,  since  none  of 
these  precepts  are  contrary  to  immutable  BMurality.  If  it 
were  commanded  to  cultivate  the  principles,  and  act  from 
the  spirit  of  ti-eachery,  ingratitude,  cnieUy,  the  oommand 
would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case  or  of  the  action  in 
any  of  these  instances.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in 
prec^ts  Tdiich  require  only  the  doing  an  external  action : 
for  instance,  taking  away  the  property  or  life  of  any.  For 
men  have  no  ri^t  to  either  life  or  property,  but  what 
arises  solely  fh>m  the  graait  of  God:  when  ^is  grant  is 
i^evoked,  they  cease  to  have  any  right  at  all  in  either ;  and 
wh^i  this  revocation  is  made  known,  as  surely  it  is  pos- 
sible it  may  be,  it  must  cease  to  be  imjost  to  deprive  them 
of  either.  And  thou^  a  course  of  external  acts,  which 
without  command  would  be  immoral,  must  make  an  im- 
moral habit,  yet  a  few  detached  commands  have  no  sach 
natural  tendency.  I  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  of 
the  few  Scripture  precepts,  which  require,  not  vicious 
actions,  but  actions  which  would  have  been  vicious,  had 
it  not  been  for  such  precepts ;  because  they  are  sometimes 
weakly  urged  as  immoral,  and  great  weight  is  hud  upon 
olnections  drawn  from  them.  But  to  me  there  seems  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  these  precepts  but  what  arises  from  their 
being  offences,  t. «.,  from  their  being  liable  to  be  perverted, 
as  indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  designing  men,  to  serve  the 
most  horrid  purposes,  and,  perhaps,  to  mislead  the  weak 
and  enthusiastic.  And  objections  from  this  head  are  not 
objections  agidnst  revelation,  but  against  the  whole  notion 
of  religion,  as  a  trial,  and  against  the  general  constitution 
of  nature.  Secondly.  Reason  is  able  to  judge,  and  must, 
of  the  evidence  of  revelation,  and  of  the  objections  urged 
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against  that  evidence;  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a 
following  chapter  ^ 

But  tihe  consequence  of  the  foregoing  observations  is, 
thai  the  questaon  upon  which  the  truSi  of  Ghnstianify 
depends  is  scarce  at  all  what  objections  there  are  against 
its  scheme,  since  there  are  none  against  the  morality  of  it, 
but  what  objections  there  are  agaxMt  its  evidence;  or,  vshixt  proof 
there  remains  of  it  after  due  allowances  made  for  the  objections 
against  that  proof:  because  it  has  been  shown  lliat  the 
ejections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  objections 
against  its  evidence,  are  frivolous.  For  surely  very  little 
weight,  if  any  at  all,  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  way  of  arguing 
and  objecting,  which,  vdien  applied  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  experience  shows  not  to  be  conclusive ;  and 
such,  I  tiiink,  is  tiie  whole  way  of  objecting  treated  of 
throughout  this  chapter.  It  is  resolvable  into  principles, 
and  goes  upon  suppositions,  whidi  mislead  us  to  tlunk 
that  tiie  Autiior  of  Nature  would  not  act  as  we  experience 
he  does ;  or  would  act,  in  such  and  such  eases,  as  we  ex- 
j>erience  he  does  not  in  like  cases.  But  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  this  way  of  objecting  wiU  appear  vet  more  evidentiy 
from  hence,  that  the  chief  mings  thus  objected  against  are 
justified,  as  shall  be  further  fiiiown*,  by  distinct,  particular, 
and  full  analogies,  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  frivolous  as  ob- 
jections of  the  foregoinff  sort  against  revelation  are,  yet, 
when  a  supposed  revebtion  is  more  consistent  with  itself, 
and  has  a  more  general  and  unifbnn  tendency  to  promote 
virtue,  than,  all  circumstances  considered,  cotud  have  been 
expected  from  enthusiasm  and  political  views,  this  is  a 
presumptive  proof  of  its  not  proceeding  from  them,  and 
so  of  its  truth :  because  we  are  competent  judges,  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  enthusiasm  and  political 
▼iewB. 

Gh.  Tii.  '  CSi.  ir.  ktter  past,  and  r.  tI 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    CHRI8TIAMITT,    CONSIDERED    AS    A    SCHEME    OB    CONSTI- 
TUTION,  IMFEBFECTLT   COMFBUHENDED  ^ 

It  hath  been  now  shown  ^  that  the  analogy  of  nature 
renders  it  highly  credible  beforehand,  that,  supposing  a 
revelation  to  be  made,  it  must  contain  many  things  very 
different  from  what  we  should  have  expected,  and  such  as 
appear  open  to  great  objections ;  and  that  this  observation, 
in  good  measure,  takes  off  the  force  of  those  objections,  or 
rather  precludes  them.  But  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  is 
a  very  partial  answer  to  such  objections,  or  a  very  un- 
satisfactory way  of  obviating  them;  because  it  doth  not 
show  at  all  that  the  things  objected  against  can  be  wise, 
just,  and  good,  much  less  that  it  is  credible  they  are  so. 
It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  show  this  distinctly,  by  apply- 
ing to  these  objections  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
goodness  of  Christianity,  die  answer  above '^  given  to  the 
like  objections  against  itxe  constitution  of  Nature ;  before 
we  consider  the  particular  analogies  in  the  latter,  to  the 
particular  things  objected  against  in  the  former.  Now  that 
which  affords  a  sufficient  answer  to  objections  against  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  the  constitution  of  Nature, 
is  its  being  a  constitution,  a  system,  or  scheme  imperfectly 
comprehended ;  a  scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of 
to  accomplish  ends,  and  which  is  carried  on  by  general 
laws ;  for  from  these  things  it  has  been  proved  not  only  to 
be  possible,  but  also  to  be  credible,  that  those  things  which 
are  objected  against  may  be  consistent  with  wisdom,  jus- 

'  In  the  preceding  chapter  it  hat  been  shown  that  we  are  not  competent 
jndgeiof  the  Kheme  of  revelation;  and  lo  objections  against  the  Christiaa 
scheme,  as  a  &ct,  hare  been  obviated.  But  objections  may  be  made  not  only 
against  the  fast  of  the  Christian  scheme,  but  also  against  its  perfedkmf 
against  its  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  To  this  class  of  objections  it  is 
answered,  in  the  former  peft  of  this  chapter  (as  it  was  answered  in  part  I. 
chap.  TiL  to  like  objections  against  the  moral  character  of  God's  government) 
by  a  triple  analogical  ailment  ^n  which  the  tmth  of  Christianity,  as  a  het, 
is  assomed),  that  Christianity,  like  Qod's  natural  goTeniment,  is  a  scheme  or 
constitntion  imperfectly  comprehended,  that  it  uses  means  to  acoompUsh  end% 
and  that  it  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.— (IF.) 

'  In  the  foregoing  chapter. 

'  Fart  I.  eh.  vii.,  to  which  this  all  along  refers. 
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tice,  and  goodness ;  nay,  may  be  instances  of  them ;  and 
even  that  the  constitution  and  government  of  Nature  may 
be  perfect  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  If  Christianity 
then  be  a  scheme,  and  of  the  hke  kind,  it  is  evident  the 
like  objections  against  it  must  admit  of  the  like  answer. 
And, 

I.  Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our  compre- 
hension ^  The  moral  government  of  God  is  exercised  by 
gradually  conducting  things  so  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence, that  every  one,  at  length  and  upon  the  whole, 
shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts,  and  neither  fraud 
nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  prevail. 
Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  plan 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completion 
with  regard  to  mankind ;  consisting  itself  also  of  various 
parts,  and  a  mysterious  economy  which  has  been  canying 
on  from  the  time  the  world  came  into  its  present  wretched 
state,  and  is  still  canying  on,  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine 
person,  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  gather  together  in  one  the 
children  of  Chd  that  are  scattered  abroad^,  and  establish  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness^.  And  in 
order  to  it,  after  various  manifestations  of  things  relating 

'  The  foUowiog  ouUine  may  lexre  here  to  dnw  ont  Butler's  argument 
more  clearly. 

Like  God's  natural  goyemment,  so  Christianity  is  an  incomprehensible 
scheme. 

L  Christianity  is  a  scheme. 

1.  A  particular  scheme  under  the  general  scheme  of  God's  moral 

goTemment,  to  the  final  perfection  of  which  it  conduces,  according 
to  the  rule  of  distributive  justice. 

2.  Which  has  been  canying  on  from  the  (all  of  man,  and  is  now  carrying 

on  for  his  recovery. 
8.  Which  consists  of  the  following  parts : — 

A.  A  diyine  Messiah,  who,  that  He  might  found  an  universal 
kingdom,  in  fulness  of  time  took  flesh,  endured  the  cross,  and  is 
highly  exalted. 

B.  A  divine  sanctifier. 

C.  The  invisible  goTemment  of  Christ  over  his  church. 
2>.  His  preparation  of  a  heavenly  place  for  his  followers. 

£.  His  future  return  to  judge  the  world  and  to  settie  his  kingdom. 
iL  Christianity  is  a  scheme  incomprehensible;  for 

1.  Scripture  expressly  calls  it  the  "mystery  of  godliness." 

2.  Its  revealed  particuhurs  always  run  up  into  something  of  wkich  we 

are  ignonmt 
8.  A  great  part  of  this  scheme  is  evidentiy  unrevealed. — Sd. 
«  John  xi  62.  •2  Pet  iii.  18. 
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to  this  great  and  generai  SGheme  of  Providence,  tkrough  a 
sttoceaoon  of  many  ages ;  (for  the  l^rU  of  Christ  which  wu 
in  the  prophgts,  testifisd  b^onhand  hi»  st^eringg,  cand  the  glory 
that  fAowM  follow :  unio  uihom  it  wm  revealed,  that  not  unto 
^um»eUte$,  hU  unto  i»,  they  did  minieter  the  things  uMch  are 
now  reported  tmto  its  by  them  that  have  preached  the  Goepel^ 
which  things  the  amgele  desire  to  look  into^;) — after  various 
diapensations  looking  forward  and  preparatoiy  to  this  £nal 
salvation ;  in  thefidness  of  time,  when  infinite  wisdom  thought 
fit;  He,  being  in  the  form  of  6hd^ — made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
turn,  and  took  upon  Mm  the  form  of  a  sentant,  and  was  made 
m  die  likeness  cf  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  hims^,  and  beoame  obedient  unto  deaths  even  the  death 
of  the  cross ;  wherefore  Qod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  which  is  ahofie  every  name:  that  at  the  name 
of  Jetus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue 
should  oonfess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father^.  Parts  likewise  of  this  economy  are  the  miraculous 
misaion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  ordinary  assistances 
given  to  good  men ;  the  invisihle  government  which  Christ 
at  present  exercises  over  his  church ;  that  which  he  himself 
refers  to  in  these  words:  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you^ ;  and  his  future 
return  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  completely  re- 
establish the  kingdom  of  God.  For  the  Father  judgeUt.  no 
man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son;  that  aU 
men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  duy  honour  the  Fatlier^ 
AU  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth^.  And  he 
must  reign,  tiU  he  hath  put  aU  enemies  under  his  feet.  Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
€hd,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  damn  aU  rule, 
and  aU  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shaU  be 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him  that  put  aU  things  under  him,  that  Qod  may  be  aUin  all^. 
Now  little,  surely,  need  be  said  to  show  that  this  system  or 
scheme  of  things  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us. 
The  Scripture  expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so ;  and  indeed  one 
cannot  read  a  passage  relating  to  this  jft^oI  mystery  of  godli- 
ness''', but  whi^  immediately  nms  up  into  eomethmg  which 

»  1  Pet.  i.  11, 12.     •  PbU.  vL  6—11     »  John  xi?.  2.      *  John  t.  22,  28. 
•  Matt  xxviii.  18.        •  1  Oor.  z?.  25,  2f,  28.        M  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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8ho?rB  us  our  ignonmce  in  it,  as  ev^Tthing  in  nature  shows 
us  our  ignoranee  in  tkie  oonstitation  of  natme.  And  who- 
ever -will  serionslj  consider  that  pait  of  the  Christian 
scheme  which  is  revealed  in  Scripture  wiU  find  so  moch 
more  unrevealed,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  litfle  of  U  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignoranoe,  therefore,  is 
as  much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfsction 
of  one,  as  agamst  the  perfection  of  the  others 

II.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, as  much  as  in  the  natural  scheme  of  thingSi,  means 
are  made  use  of  to  aooomptish  ends.  And  the  observation 
of  this  furnishes  us  with  the  same  answer  to  objectioDS 
against  the  perfection  of  Chnstknity,  as  to  objectionfi  of  the 
ILke  kind  against  the  constitution  of  nature.  It  shows  the 
credibility  that  the  things  objected  against,  how  fodUsk^ 
soever  they  appear  to  men,  may  be  the  veiy  best  means  of 
accomplishing  tlieveiy  best  ends.    And  their  appearing 

JooUkkmees  is  no  presumption  against  this,  in  a  scheme  so 
greatly  beyond  our  comprehension*. 

III.  The  credibility,  that  the  Chnsttan  dispensation 
may  have  been  all  along  carried  on  by  general  laws^  no 
less  than  the  course  of  nature,  may  require  to  be  more 
distinctly  made  oat  Consider,  then,  upon  what  ground  it 
is  we  say  that  the  whole  conmion  course  of  nature  is  car- 
ried on  according  to  general  fore-oidained  laws.  We  know 
indeed  several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  natural  behaviour  of  living  agents  is  reducible 
to  general  laws.  But  we  know  in  a  manner  nothing  by 
vehat  laws  storms  and  tempests,  eardiquakes,  fieimine,  pesti- 
lence, become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind. 
And  the  laws,  by  which  persons  bom  into  the  world  at  such 
a  time  and  place  are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers; 
the  laws,  by  wiuch  thoughts  oome  into  our  mind  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cases ;  and  by  which  innumeanable  things  hi^pen  of 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  aflain  and  sitate  of  the  world ; 
these  laws  are  so  wholly  unknown  to  us,  that  we  call  the  events, 
which  come  to  pass  by  them  accidental;  though  all  reason- 
able men  know  certainly,  that  there  cannot  in  reality  be  any 
such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude  that  the  things  which 

1  P.  184.  *  1  Ooc  L 

«  Pp.  185, 18«.  •  P.  187. 
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have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  general  laws,  and  may 
be  reduced  into  them.  It  is  then  but  an  exceeding  little  way, 
and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can  trace  up  the 
natural  course  of  things  before  us  to  general  laws.  And  it 
is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to  be 
capable  of  being  reduced  into  them ;  only  from  our  seeing 
that  part  is  so.  It  is  from  our  finding  that  the  course  of 
nature,  in  some  respects  and  so  fiEur,  goes  on  by  general 
laws,  that  we  conclude  this  of  the  rest  ^  And  if  that  be  a 
just  ground  for  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  a  just  ground  also, 
if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  apprehend,  to  render  it  suppos- 
able  and  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for  answering  objec- 
tions, that  God's  miraculous  interpositions  may  have  been 
all  along  in  like  manner  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such 
times,  upon  such  occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners, 
and  with  regard  to  such  persons  rather  than  others;  that 
the  affairs  of  the  world  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their 
natural  course  so  far,  should,  just  at  such  a  point,  have  a 
new  direction  given  them  by  miraculous  interpositions; 
that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in  such  degrees 
and  respects  only;  all  this  may  have  been  by  general  laws. 
These  laws  are  unknown  indeed  to  us;  but  no  more 
unknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ; 
that  one  man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding ; 
with  innumerable  more  things,  which,  as  was  before 
observed,  we  cannot  reduce  to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all, 
though  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  are  as  much  reducible 
to  general  ones  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the  revealed  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interpositions,  be 
by  general  laws,  as  well  as  God's  ordinary  government  in 
the  course  of  nature  made  known  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience, there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence, 
as  it  arises,  should  be  provided  for  by  these  general  laws 
or  miraculous  interpositions,  than  that  eveiy  exigence  in 
nature  should  by  the  general  laws  of  natture;  yet  there 

*  The  course  of  nature  is  reducible  to  general  laws  in  a  very  small  part 
only;  numberless  erents  of  the  highest  importance  are  called  accidental, 
t.  e.,  are  not  reducible  by  us  to  general  laws;  and  yet  we  conclude  from 
analogy,  that,  as  part  of  Uie  course  of  nature  is  reducible  to  general  laws,  so 
also  is  the  whole. — {W.) 
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might  be  wise  and  good  reasons  that  miraculous  interpo- 
sitions should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that  these  laws 
should  not  be  broken  in  upon  or  deviated  from  by  other 
miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies 
and  irregularities  in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme 
but  in  part  made  known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular 
kind  in  other  respects.  Now  we  see  no  more  reason  why 
the  fiiime  and  course  of  nature  should  be  such  a  scheme, 
than  why  Christianity  should.  And  that  the  former  is  such 
a  scheme,  renders  it  credible,  that  the  latter,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  is  manifest 
that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accom- 
plish ends,  like  to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  credibility  that  it 
may  have  been  all  along  carried  on -by  general  laws,  no  less 
than  the  course  of  nature,  has  been  distinctly  proved. 
And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand  credible  that  there  might, 
I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be  the  like  appearance 
of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Christianity  as  in 
nature ;  t.  ^.,  that  Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the  like 
objections  as  the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections 
are  answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity; 
as  the  like  objections  against  the  finame  of  nature  are 
answered  by  the  like  observations  concerning  the  frame  of 
nature. 

The  objections  agidnst  Chiistianity,  considered  as  a  . 
matter  of  factS  having,  in  general,  been  obviated  in  the 
preceding  chapter;  and  the  same,  considered  as  made 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  having  been  ob- 
viated in  this ;  the  next  thing,  according  to  the  method  pro- 
posed, is  to  show  that  the  principal  objections,  in  particiiLar, 
against  Christianity,  may  be  answered  by  particular  and 
full  analogies  in  natrnre.  And  as  one  of  them  is  made 
against  the  whole  scheme  of  it  together,  as  just  now 
described,  I  choose  to  consider  it  here,  rather  than  in  a 
distinct  chapter  by  itself.  The  thing  objected  against  this 
scheme  of  the  Gospel  is,  "  that  it  seems  to  suppose  God 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  long  series  of  intricate 
means,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  ends,  the  recoveiy  and 

I  Pp.  217,  &e. 
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Baihratioii  of  the  world ;  in  like  sort  as  men,  for  want  of 
imderstanding  or  power,  not  being  able  to  come  at  their 
ends  directly,  are  forced  to  go  roundabout  ways  and  make 
use  of  many  perplexed  contrivances  to  arrive  at  them." 
Now  everything  which  we  see  shows  the  folly  of  this,  con- 
sidered as  an  objection  against  the  truth  of  Chiistianily. 
For,  according  to  our  manner  of  conception,  God  makes 
use  of  a  variety  of  means,  what  we  often  think  tedious 
ones,  in  the  natural  course  of  providence  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  his  ends.  Indeed  it  is  certain  there  is  some- 
what in  this  matter  quite  beyond  our  comprehension,  but 
the  mystery  is  as  great  in  nature  as  in  Christianity.  We 
know  what  we  ourselves  aim  at  as  final  ends,  and  what 
coiorses  we  take,  merely  as  means  conducing  to  those 
ends.  But  we  are  greatly  ignorant  how  far  things  are  conr 
sidered  by  the  Author  of  Nature  imder  the  single  notion 
of  means  and  ends,  so  as  that  it  may  be  said  this  is  merely 
an  end,  and  that  merely  means  in  his  regard.  And  whe- 
ther there  be  not  some  peculiar  absurdity  in  our  veiy 
manner  of  conception  concerning  this  matter,  somewhat 
contradictory  arising  from  our  extremely  imperfect  views 
of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  However,  thus  much  is 
manifest,  that  the  whole  natceral  world  and  government  of 
it  is  a  scheme  or  system,  not  a  fixed,  but  a  progressive 
one ;  a  scheme  in  which  the  operation  of  various  means 
takes  up  a  great  length  of  time  before  the  ends  they  tend 
to  can  be  attained.  The  change  of  seasons,  the  ripening  of 
the  firuits  of  the  earth,  the  very  history  of  a  flower,  is  an 
instance  of  this,  and  so  is  human  life.  Thus  vegetable 
bodies,  and  those  of  animals,  though  possibly  formed  at 
once,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  state.  And  thus 
rational  agents,  who  animate  these  latter  bodies,  are  natu- 
rally directed  to  form  each  his  own  manners  and  character 
by  the  gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
by  a  long  course  of  action.  Our  existence  is  not  only 
sueoessive,  as  it  must  be  of  necessity;  but  one  state 
of  our  life  and  being  is  appointed  by  God  to  be  a 
preparation  for  another,  and  that  to  be  the  means  of  attain- 
ing to  another  succeeding  one ;  in&ncy  to  childhood,  child- 
hood to  youth,  youth  to  mature  age.  Men  are  impatient 
and  lor  precipitating  things;  but  tibe  Author  of  Nature 
appears  deliberate  throu^out  his  operations,  accomplish- 
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ing  his  natural  ends  by  nkcm  suecessive  steps.  And  there 
18  a  pkn  of  things  beforehand  laid  cmt,  which,  firom  tixe 
n«tuie  <^  H,  Teqmres  Tsrio«8  systems  of  means,  as  well  as 
length  of  time»  in  oirder  tx>  the  tBoncymg  on  its  sereral  parta 
into  exeeudon.  Thna,  in  the  daiij  eourse  of  natural  prori- 
denee,  God  operates  in  the  Twy  same  manner  as  m 
the  dispaosation  of  Ghristiaitttyv  making  one  thing  sub- 
servi^Kt  to  anoiher;  this,  to  somewhat  fiurther;  and  so  on, 
throng^  &  progressiye  series  of  means*  which  etxtend 
both  baskwurd  and  forward,  beyond  our  utmost  view.  Of 
this  manner  of  op^ntion,  evexything  we  see  in  the  course 
of  nature  is  as  much  an  instanee  as  any  part  of  the 
GbDristiim  dis^iensatAon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  PABnOULAH  SYSTEM  Off  OHRISIIANm;  XHE  APPOINT- 
MENT  OF  ▲  MEniAXOsS  AND  THE  BBDEMPTION  OF  THE 
WOBLD  BT  HIM  \ 

These  is  not,  I  think,  anything  relating  to  Christianity 
which  has  been  more  objected  against  than  the  mediation 
of  Christ  in  some  or  other  of  its  parts.  Yet  upon  thorough 
consideration  there  seems  nothing  less  justly  liable  to  it. 
For, 


1  One  of  the  diief  particnbr  objectiont  agabat  ih»  Chzutian  lelieiiie  k 
dM  fbdiihnen  «f  the  Bedktioii  ef  Gkriit  and  tke  ledennptioa.  of  tiie  woiii 
by  kim.    The  remoTal  of  this  objection  ia  the  point  of  the  pment  chaptor. 

*  The  view  of  the  ntnation  of  man  and  of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator, 
vhith  the  ChrifCian  fevebtion  unfolds,  »  complete  and  consistent,  and  while 
it  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  our  state,  contains  but  two  that  are 
beyond  our  reason,  and  none  that  are  oontcsry  to  it  It  is  ahoTe  our  reason, 
why  we  diould  be  sulgeOed  to  so  auth  haaard;  it  Is  also  ahoTe  our  reason 
how  the  sacoioe  el  Cbist  should  expiate  himian  tcwssiessiona.  Bat  it  ia 
not,  thevelere,  eontmry  to  leaaon  that  QoA  shoahl  have  chosen  to  oeate  a 
being  who  should  form  aoad  display  his  chasastev  in  a  piobationary  slata^ 
before  he  was  adnuttod  to  the  saenB  ai  hla  idtensr  destination;  or  that  ht 
should  BsrcifBUj  have  appointed  a  laean  by  which,  eoBsistcntlf  with  hia 
own  justice,  tho  risk  inenned  by  thai  being  should  be  dissinishnd.  Admil 
this,  and  Um  menlwoild,  which  is  sonelisas  treated  as  a  seene  of  canlnrioii 
in  which  an  unequal  esnteet  between  reason  and  passion,  befcwesn  dn^  ai^ 
tomsgrassien,  is  eonstently  eanied  m,  will  appear  a  conpiebensive  phm  of 
harmony  and  intelligible  design. — Sumnet't  Mecordt  qf  tke  Oreaiwiu 
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I.  The  Yfhole  analogy  of  nature  removes  all  imagined 
presumption  against  the  general  notion  of  a  Mediator 
between  Ood  and  man^.  For  we  find  all  living  creatures 
are  brought  into  the  world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is 
preserved,  by  the  instrumentality  of  others;  and  every 
satisflBustion  of  it,  some  way  or  other,  is  bestowed  by  the 
like  means.  So  that  the  visible  government  which  God 
exercises  over  the  world  is  by  the  instrumentality  and 
mediation  of  others.  And  how  far  his  invisible  govern- 
ment be  or  be  not  so,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  all 
by  reason.  And  the  supposition  that  part  of  it  is  so 
appears,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  as  credible  as  the 
contrary.  There  is  then  no  sort  of  objection,  from  the 
hght  of  nature,  against  the  general  notion  of  a  mediator^ 
between  God  and  man,  considered  as  a  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  as  an  appointment  in  this  dispensation ;  since 
we  find  by  experience  that  God  does  appoint  mediators  to 
be  the  instruments  of  good  and  evil  to  us — the  instruments 
of  his  justice  and  his  mercy.  And  the  objection  here 
referred  to  is  urged,  not  against  mediation  in  that  high, 
eminent,  and  peculiar  sense  in  which  Christ  is  our  mediator, 
but  absolutely  against  the  whole  notion  itself  of  a  mediator 
at  all. 

II.  As  we  must  suppose  that  the  world  is  under  the 
proper  moral  government  of  God,  or  in  a  state  of  religion, 
before  we  can  enter  into  consideration  of  the  revealed 
doctrine,  concerning  the  redemption  of  it  by  Christ,  so 
that  supposition  is  here  to  be  distinctly  taken  notice  of. 
Now  the  divine  moral  government  which  religion  teaches 
us  implies  that  the  consequence  of  vice  shall  be  miseiy 
in  some  future  state  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

• 

»  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

'  The  initances  of  Oodroi,  the  last  Athenian  king,  ezposbg  himielf  to 
intviiabU  death,  and  Karens  Cortins,  a  noble  Roman,  leaping  into  the  gulf, 
have  been  both  considered,  (fom  the  certainty  of  the  offering,  and  the  feelings 
of  their  respectiTe  nations,  as  proofs  of  a  disposition  in  mankind  to  thii^ 
that  the  Tolantary  and  certain  death  of  a  person  repnted  noble  and  innocent, 
(Plinj  says  of  Curtios  "  tirtuU  tte  piitaU  ae  nwrte  j^rmdarA  expleTerat,**) 
may  prevent  impending  and  diyinely-threatened  calamities.  Vide  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  t.  7,  8 :  "  For  scaraely  ibr  a  righUtmi  man  will  one  die,  yet 
peradTentore  for  a  g<iod  man  some  would  eren  dare  to  die.  But  Ood  com- 
mendeth  his  love  towards  ui^  in  that  while  we  were  yet  iinntrt  Christ  died 
for  us.**— i^d. 
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That  such  consequent  punishment  shall  take  effect  hy  his 
appointment,  is  necessarily  implied.  But,  as  it  is  not  in  any 
sort  to  be  supposed,  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  ends  or  reasons  for  which  it  is  fit  future  punishments 
should  be  inflicted,  or  why  God  has  appointed  such  and  such 
consequent  miseiy  should  follow  vice;  and  as  we  are 
altogether  in  the  dark  how  or  in  what  manner  it  shall 
follow,  by  what  immediate  occasions,  or  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  what  means ;  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
it  may  follow  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  many 
miseries  follow  such  and  such  courses  of  action  at  present — 
poverty,  sickness,  infamy,  untimely  death  by  diseases,  death 
fix)m  the  hands  of  civil  justice.  There  is  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  future  punishment  may  follow  wickedness  of 
course,  as  we  speak,  or  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence 
from  God*s  original  constitution  of  the  world;  from  the 
nature  he  has  given  us,  and  £rom  the  condition  in  which  he 
places  us ;  or,  in  a  like  manner,  as  a  person  rashly  trifling 
upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  falls 
down ;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  breaks  his  limbs, 
suppose ;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  of  this,  without 
help,  perishes. 

Some  good  men  may  perhaps  be  offended  ynih  hearing 
it  spoken  of  as  a  supposable  thing  that  future  punishments 
of  wickedness  may  be  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence ; 
as  if  this  were  taking  the  execution  of  justice  out  of  the 
hands  of  God,  and  giving  it  to  nature.  But  they  should 
remember,  that  when  things  come  to  pass  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  his 
doing  who  is  the  God  of  nature,  and  that  the  Scripture 
ascribes  those  punishments  to  divine  justice  which  are 
known  to  be  natural,  and  which  must  be  called  so,  when 
distinguished  frt>m  such  as  are  miraculous.  But  after  all, 
this  supposition,  or  rather  this  way  of  speaking,  is  here 
made  use  of  only  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  subject 
before  us.  For  since  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  future 
punishment  of  wickedness  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment, but  of  reason,  equity,  and  justice,  it  comes, 
for  aught  I  see,  to  the  same  thing,  whether  it  is  supposed 
to  be  inflicted  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  the 
temporal  punishments  of  vice  and  folly  are  inflicted,  or  in 
any  other  way.    And  though  there  were  a  difference,  it  is 

B 
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allowable,  in  the  present  case,  to  make  this  supposition, 
plainly  not  an  incredible  one,  that  future  punishment  maj 
follow  wickedness  in  the  waj  of  natural  consequence,  or 
aocording  to  some  general  laws  of  gorenmient  already 
established  in  the  universe. 

lU.  Upon  this  supposition,  or  even  without  it,  we  may 
observe  somewhat  much  to  the  present  purpose  in  the  con- 
stitution  of  natm'e  or  appointments  of  Providence;  the 
provision  which  is  made,  that  all  the  bad  natural  conse- 
quences of  men's  actions  should  not  always  aetuaUy  fol- 
low, or  that  such  bad  consequences  as,  according  to  the 
settled  course  of  things,  would  inevitably  have  followed  if 
not  prevented,  should,  in  certain  degrees,  be  prevented^. 
We  are  apt  presumptuously  to  imagine  that  the  world 
might  have  been  so  constituted  as  ^bat  there  would  not 
have  been  any  such  thing  as  misery  or  evil.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  the  Author  of  Nature  permits  it ;  but  then 
he  has  provided  reliefs,  and  in  many  cases  perfect  reme- 
dies for  it,  after  some  pains  and  difficulties;  reliefs  and 
remedies  even  for  that  evil  which  is  the  fruit  of  our  own 
misconduct,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  would 
have  continued  and  ended  in  our  destruction,  but  for  such 
remedies.  And  this  is  an  instance  both  of  severity  and 
indulgence  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  Thus  all  the 
bad  consequences  now  mentioned  of  a. man's  trifling  upon 
a  precipice  might  be  {prevented.  And  though  all  were  not, 
yet  some  of  tibem  might,  by  proper  interposition,  if  not 
rejected,  by  another's  coming  to  the  rash  man's  relief,  with 
his  own  laying  hold  on  that  relief  in  such  sort  as  the  case 
required.  Persons  may  do  a  great  deal  themselves  towards 
preventing  the  bad  consequences  of  their  foUies,  and  more 
may  be  done  by  themselves,  together  with  the  assistance  of 
others  their  fellow-creatures;  which  assistance  nature  re- 

I  TMi  is  one  of  the  fiiiroiuita  topics  of  Butier.  In  his  pvdue  be  ui]gM 
the  appeal  fnai  ficU  and  from  ezperienoe  as  that  whioh  ought  to  oTer-xule 
any  mere  abstract  theories  or  suppositions,  as  what  might  have  been  the 
case,  and  how  things  might  have  been  better  than  they  are.  Compare 
part  I.  chap.  i.  (p.  96.)  "  Bat  if,  as  was  abore  intimated,  learing  off  the 
delusive  custom  of  sohstitating  imagination  in  the  room  of  evperience^  we 
would  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  do  know  and  nndersland;  if  we 
would  only  argne  from  that^  and  from  that  form  oar  expectations,"  ftc 

And  again,  in  part  I.  chap.  iiL,  after  discussing  his  ideal  perfect  state 
Butler  resumes  his  arsument  thus:  **  But  let  us  retum  to  the  earlli  our 
bab&tatioB,  md  we  shdl  see,"  fte.— ^<i: 
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quires  and  prompts  us  to.  This  is  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  vnxtld.  Now,  suppose  it  had  been  so  consti- 
tated  that»  a£ker  sudi  actions  were  done  as  were  foreseen 
natorally  to  draw  after  them  misery  to  the  doer,  it  should 
have  been  no  more  in  hmnon  power  to  have  prevented  that 
naturally  conaeqaent  miseiy,  in  any  instance,  than  it  is  in 
all;  no  one  can  say  whether  sudi  a  more  severe  constitu- 
tion of  things  might  not  yet  have  been  really  good.  But 
that,  on  the  contraiy,  provision  is  made  by  nature  that  we 
may  and  do,  to  so  great  degree,  prevent  the  bad  natural 
effects  of  our  follies ;  this  may  be  called  mer^  or  compas- 
sion in  the  origmal  constitution  of  the  world,  compassion 
as  distinguished  from  goodness  in  general,  ^d  the  whole 
known  constitution  and  course  of  things  affording  us  in- 
stances of  such  compossion,  it  would  be  according  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  to  hope  that,  howev^  ruinous  iJoie  natu- 
ral consequences  of  vice  might  be,  from  tiie  general  laws 
of  God*s  government  over  the  universe,  yet  provision 
mi^t  be  made,  possibly  might  have  been  originally  made, 
for  preventing  those  ruinous  consequences  from  inevitably 
following;  at  least  from  following  universally,  and  in  all 


Many,  I  am  sensible,  will  wonder  at  finding  this  made  a 
question,  or  spoken  of  as  in  any  degree  doubtful.  The 
generality  of  mankind  are  so  far  from  having  that  awful 
sense  of  things  which  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery 
and  darkness  seems  to  make  but  reasonable,  that  they  have 
scarce  any  apprehension  or  thought  at  all  about  this  mat- 
ter any  way;  and  some  serious  persons  may  have  spoken 
unadviMdly  concerning  it.  But  let  us  observe  what  we 
experience  to  be,  and  what,  from  the  veiy  constitution  of 
nature,  cannot  but  be,  the  consequences  of  irregular  and 
disorderly  behaviour,  even  of  sudi  rashness,  wilfulness, 
neglects,  as  we  scarce  call  vicious.  Now,  it  is  natural  to 
apprehend  that  the  bad  consequences  of  irregularity  will 
be  greater,  in  ]Mroportion  as  the  irregularity  is  so.  And 
there  is  no  comparison  between  these  irregularities  and 
the  greater  instances  of  vice,  or  a  dissolute,  profligate  dis- 
regard to  all  religion,  if  there  be  anything  at  all  in  reli* 
gion.  For,  consider  what  it  is  for  creatures,  moral  agents, 
pvesumptuoisly  to  introduce  that  cot^fusion  and  miseiy 
into  the  kingdom  of  Qod  which  manldnd  have,  in  fact, 

R  9 
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introduced;  to  blaspheme  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all»  to 
contemn  his  authority,  to  be  injurious,  to  the  degree  they 
are,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  creatures  of  God.  Add, 
that  the  effects  of  vice  in  the  present  world  are  often  ex- 
treme misery,  irretrieyable  ruin,  and  even  death ;  and  upon 
putting  all  this  together,  it  will  appear  that  as  no  one  can 
say  in  what  degree  fatal  the  unprevented  consequences  of 
vice  may  be,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  divine  go- 
vernment ;  so  it  is  by  no  means  intuitively  certain  how  far 
these  consequences  could  possibly,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  be  prevented,  consistently  with  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  or  with  what  is,  in  fact,  the  moral  constitution  of 
nature.  However,  there  would  be  large  ground  to  hope, 
that  the  universal  government  was  not  so  severely  strict, 
but  that  there  was  room  for  pardon,  or  for  having  those 
penal  consequences  prevented.    Yet, 

IV.  There  seems  no  probability  that  anytliing  we  could 
do  would  alone  and  of  itself  prevent  them :  prevent  their 
following  or  being  inflicted.  But  one  would  think  at  least 
it  were  impossible  that  the  contrary  should  be  thought 
certain.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
case.  We  arc  not  informed  of  all  the  reasons  which 
render  it  fit  that  future  punishments  should  be  inflicted ; 
and  therefore  cannot  know,  whether  anything  we  could  do 
would  make  such  an  alteration,  as  to  render  it  fit  that  they' 
should  be  remitted.  We  do  not  know  what  the  whole 
natural  or  appointed  consequences  of  vice  are,  nor  in  what 
way  they  would  follow,  if  not  prevented;  and  therefore 
can  in  no  sort  say,  whether  we  could  do  anything  which 
woidd  be  sufficient  to  prevent  them.  Our  ignorance  being 
thus  manifest,  let  us  recollect  the  analogy  of  Nature  or 
Providence.  For,  though  this  may  be  but  a  slight  ground 
to  raise  a  positive  opinion  upon  in  this  matter,  yet  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  answer  a  mere  arbitraiy  assertion,  without  any  kind 
of  evidence,  urged  by  way  of  objection  against  a  doctrine, 
the  proof  of  which  is  not  reason,  but  revelation.  Consider 
then:  people  ruin  their  fortunes  by  extravagance;  they 
bring  £seases  upon  themselves  by  excess ;  they  incur  the 
penidties  of  civil  laws;  and  surely  civil  government  is 
natural;  will  sorrow  for  these  follies  past,  and  behaving 
well  for  the  future,^  alone  and  of  itself  prevent  the  natural 
consequences  of  them?    On  the  contraiy,  men*s  natural 
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abilities  of  helping  themselves  are  often  impaired;  or  if 
not,  jet  they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the  assistance  of 
others,  upon  several  accomits,  and  in  different  ways; 
assistance  which  they  would  have  had  no  occasion  for,  had 
it  not  been  for  their  misconduct;  but  which,  in  the  dis- 
advantageous condition  they  have  reduced  themselves  to,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  recovery,  and  retrieving  their 
affiurs.  Now  since  this  is  our  case,  considering  ourselves 
merely  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  as  having  a 
temporal  interest  here,  imder  the  natural  government  of 
God,  which  however  has  a  great  deal  moral  in  it ;  why  is  it 
not  supposable  that  this  may  be  our  case  also,  in  our  more 
important  capacity,  as  under  his  perfect  moral  government, 
and  having  a  more  general  and  future  interest  depending  ? 
If  we  have  misbehaved  in  this  higher  capacity,  and  ren- 
dered ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  future  punishment  which 
God  has  annexed  to  vice,  it  is  plainly  credible,  tiiat  be- 
having well  for  the  time  to  come  may  be — not  useless, 
God  forbid — ^but  wholly  insufficient,  alone  and  of  itself,  to 
prevent  that  punishment;  or  to  put  us  in  the  condition 
which  we  should  have  been  in  had  we  preserved  our 
innocence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  reason  with  all  reverence, 
whenever  we  reason  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  yet  it 
*  may  be  added,  that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  aU  our  notions 
of  government,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  &ct,  the  general 
constitution  of  nature,  to  suppose,  that  doing  well  for  tiie 
future  should,  in  all  cases,  prevent  aU  the  judicial  bad 
consequences  of  having  done  evil,  or  all  the  punishment 
annexed  to  disobedience  ^  And  we  have  manifestiv  nothing 
from  whence  to  determine,  in  what  degree,  and  in  what 
cases,  reformation  woidd  prevent  this  punishment,  even 
supposing  that  it  would  in  some'.    And  tiiough  the  efficacy 

1  If  it  be  Mid  that  tUs  would  not  be  proper  in  bmnan  goreimnenti^ 
beciiiie  they  may  canly  be  deoeired  by  faUe  showi  of  repentance,  we 
aniwer  that,  rappoeing  homan  goYemon  could  eertainly  diitinguish  a  true 
repentance  from  a  falie  one,  the  ineonTenienee  of  inch  a  co&f  titntion  to  the 
public  woold  etill  be  the  nme;  for  it  would  encomage  penona  to  commit 
Crimea,  in  hopea  of  4oing  it  with  impanity,  once  erery  criminal  would  think 
that,  in  order  to  eecape  pnniahment,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  repent,  and 
this  alone  would  Mtiafy  the  law;  and  he  would  be  apt  to  (latter  himielf  that 
thii  was  at  any  time  in  hii  power. — Z0iland  agaimt  Tindai.    {Ed,) 

'  The  case  of  penitmee  ia  clearly  different  from  that  of  innoetnet.    It 
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of  repentaaee  itself  alone,  to  preyent  what  mankind  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to,  and  recover  what  they 
had  forfeited,  is  now  insisted  upon,  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity; yet,  by  the  general  preralenee  of  propitiatory  aa- 
cri£oes  over  the  hei^en  world,  this  notion  of  repentance 
alone  being  sufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  iq^pears  to  be  coo- 
traiy  to  the  gonadal  sense  of  mankind  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  had  the  laws,  the  general  laws,  of 
God's  government  been  permitted  to  operate  without  any 
interposition  in  our  behalf,  Ihe  future  punishment,  for 
au^t  we  know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  reason  to 
thmk,  must  inevitably  have  followed,  notwithstanding  any> 
thing  we  could  have  done  to  prevent  it    Now, 

Y.  In  this  darkness,  or  tiiis  lig^  of  nature,  call  it  which 
you  please,  revelation  comes  in,  confirms  every  doiibting 
fear  which  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  concerning 
the  future  unprevented  consequence  of  wickedness;  sup* 
poses  the  world  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin  (a  supposition 
which  seems  the  very  ground  of  the  Christian  diqtensation, 
and  which,  if  not  provable  by  reason,  yet  is  in  no  wise 
ecmtrary  to  it);  teaches  us  too  that  the  rules  of  divine 
government  are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  pardon  inmie> 
diately  and  directly  upon  repentance,  or  by  the  sole  effioacy 
of  it;  but  then  teaches  at  the  same  time,  whsi  nature 
mi^t  justly  have  hoped,  that  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe  was  not  so  rigid  but  that  there  was  room  for  an 

impliei  a  mixtor*  ti  gsilt  pra-eontmctad,  md  puniilimQnt  pMportioBably 
ieMrrcd;  it  is  coniequeDtly  incoMMUnt  with  rutUitie  that  both  ■faosld  t« 
ttetkia^  alike  by  Ckd.  The  praMat  oonduct  of  the  poBitsot  wUl  neoeiTe  God'* 

S probation;  bat  the  refonnatioa  of  the  liimer  cannot  hare  a  retrospectiTa 
ect;  the  sgent  may  be  changed,  but  hii  former  uub  cannot  be  thereby 
eaneelled.  The  conrert  and  the  nnner  are  the  flame  iDdiTidoal  perBon,  and 
Iba  agent  matt  be  anawenMe  for  hit  whole  ooodttet.«— JBa^yt  JSimy  om 
Bedemflxon.  Cicero  goes  no  farther  on  this  head  than  to  aisert,  "  Qoem 
poniitet  ptec&sa^  jtau  est  innocens."' — Dr.  Skmd^ttd,    {BdJ) 

'  Our  notions  ef  nranl  govemment  and  the  wide-spsead  beUef  of  the  wsrid 
in  propitiatofy  saerifioes^  an  botk  of  thsm  aigainit  the  inppotitaon  that  ■«■• 
MlbnutioD  and  rapentanee  wiU  pseTeBt  tke  penal  eonseqaeneea  of  nn.  Thai 
the  heathen  beKeved  tkeir  animal  saorificoi  to  ba  net  aaly  ef  an  eerpiofory 
bnt  of  a.  sisarisns  natme^  inight  baahewn  fteni  a  "wna^  of  pasiges.    Vis 

^  Oar  pro  osxde,  pneer;  pro  fibrin  snniita  fibns. 
Hano  animam  vobia  pia  melion  damns." 

Ovzn,  IkuH,  vi.    {Bd.y 
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interpositicm  to  aTert  the  fatal  eonseqiieiices  of  Tice,  which 
therefore,  hy  this  means,  does  admit  of  pardon.  Bevela- 
tion  teaches  us,  that  the  imknoivn  laws  of  God*s  more 
general  government,  no  less  than  the  particular  laws  by 
which  we  experience  he  govems  ns  at  [nresent,  are  com- 
passionates as  well  as  good  in  the  more  general  notion  of 
goodness;  and  that  he  haih  mercifully  proTided  that  there 
should  be  an  interpositian  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
human  land,  whatever  that  destruction  unprevented  would 
have  been.  Ood  ao  Istai  tA#  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  thai  mhoeoever  hdMveth,  not,  to  be  sure,  m  a 
speculative,  but  in  a  practical  sense,  tkat  vkoeoeeer  beUeveth 
in  Am,  dumld  nctperieh^ :  gave  his  Son  in  the  same  way  of 
goodness  to  the  wiodd,  as  he  affords  particular  persons  the 
mendly  assistanos  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  when  without 
it  their  temporal  ruin  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of 
their  follies ;  in  the  same  way  of  goodness  I  say,  though  in 
a  transcendent  and  infinitely  higher  degree.  And  Hie  Son 
of  God  loved  us,  and  gam  hims^for  im,  with  a  love  which 
he  himself  compares  to  that  of  human  friendship ;  thou^ 
in  this  case,  all  comparisons  must  fall  infinitely  short  of 
the  thing  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  them.  He  inter- 
posed in  such  a  mumer  as  was  necessary  and  effectual  to 
prevent  that  ezecntian  of  justice  upon  sinners,  which  God 
had  appointed  should  otherwise  have  been  executed  upon 
them ;  or  in  such  a  mannmr  as  to  prevent  that  punishment 
firom  actually  fi)llowing,  whidi,  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  divine  goveinmeiKt,  nxost  have  foUowed  the  sins  of 
the  world,  had  xiaot  been  liar  sach  interposition.  ^ 

'  P.  242.  »  Joha  iU.  IS. 

*  It  cannot,  I  nippaie,  be  imagined,  eyen  by  the  moat  enraory  veadei^ 
that  it  is,  in  any  sort,  afSrmed  or  nnplied  in  anything  said  in  this  chapter, 
that  none  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  general  redemption  but  such  as  have  the 
mJTwMagp  of  bai*g  mtdB  wuifmmM  with  it  in  the  present  lifoL  But  it  may 
be  aec&l  te  nealion  tiiai  seroBl  qnestient,  which  hare  been  brought  into 
the  subject  bei>r»  v  aad  deleHBioed,  ase  not  in  die  least  entered  into  here; 
yiaitieM  which  hsTe  beaa,  I  fiar,  lasUy  determined,  and  perhaps  wiA 
equal  rashness  contrary  wqra  Per  inHanee,  whether  €}od  eeuld  have 
ttYed  the  werid  by  ether  —lis  than  the  death  of  Christ,  consistently  with 
the  geasnl  laws  el  his  govanmeal*  And  had  net  Christ  come  into  the 
werid,  what  would  have  been  the  htam  ecBdition  el  the  better  sort  of  men ; 
thoee  jwst  psraana  ofea  thetlseaof  the  eaith  lor  whem  Manasoes  m  Ma  prayer 
aawrta  repentance  was  net  appointed.  The  meaning  of  the  first  of  these 
questions  is  greatly  ambiguous,  and  neither  of  them  can  properly  be  answered 
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If  anything  here  said  should  appear,  upon  first  thought, 
inconsistent  with  divine  goodness,  a  second,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  entirely  remove  that  appearance.  For  were  we  to  sup- 
pose the  constitution  of  things  to  he  such  as  that  the 
whole  creation  must  have  perished,  had  it  not  heen  for 
somewhat  which  God  had  appointed  should  he,  in  order  to 
prevent  that  rum;  even  this  supposition  would  not  he 
inconsistent  in  any  degree  with  the  most  absolutely  perfect 
goodness.  But  still  it  may  be  thought  that  this  whole 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  before  us,  supposes  man- 
kind to  be  naturally  in  a  veiy  strange  state.  And  truly  so 
it  does.  But  it  is  not  Christianity  which  has  put  us  into 
this  state.  Whoever  will  consider  the  manifold  miseries, 
and  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  world,  that  the  best 
have  great  wrongnesses  within  themselves,  which  they 
complain  of,  and  endeavour  to  amend ;  but  that  the  gene- 
rality grow  more  profligate  and  corrupt  with  age;  that 
even  moralists  thought  the  present  state  to  be  a  state 
of  punishment;  and,  what  might  be  added,  that  the 
earth  oiu:  habitation  has  the  appearances  of  being  a  ruin : 
whoever,  I  say,  will  consider  all  these,  and  some  other 
obvious  things,  will  think  he  has  little  reason  to  object 
against  the  Scripture  account,  that  mankind  is  in  a  state 
of  degradation  S  against  this  being  the  fact,  how  difficult 
soever  he  may  think  it  to  account  for,  or  even  to  form  a 
distinct  conception  of,  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of 
it.  But  that  the  crime  of  our  first  parents  was  the  occa- 
sion of  oiu:  being  placed  in  a  more  disadvantageous  con- 
dition, is  a  thing  throughout  and  particularly  analogous  to 
what  we  see  in  the  daily  course  of  natural  providence,  as 
the  recovery  of  the  world  by  the  inteiposition  of  Christ 
has  been  shown  to  be  so  in  general. 

without  going  upon  that  infinitely  absurd  suppoiition  that  we  know  the 
whole  of  the  case.  And  perhape  the  rerj  inquiry,  Wh4it  would  kavefol- 
lowed  if  Ood  had  not  done  <u  he  hat,  may  hare  in  it  some  Teiy  great 
impropriety,  and  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  any  further  than  is  necessary  to 
help  our  partial  and  inadeqiiate  conceptions  of  things. 

*  Here  arises  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  which  represents  man  as  being 
in  a  lost  and  fidlen  state  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness.  Our 
answer  is  that  even  the  supposition  that  not  only  man  but  the  whole 
creation  must  have  been  lost  but  for  God's  remedial  interference,  would  not 
have  been  inconsistent  with  God's  goodness.  And  if  to,  then  much  less  the 
former. 
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YI.  The  particular  maimer  in  which  Christ  interposed 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  or  his  office  as  Mediator, 
in  the  largest  sense,  between  God  and  man,   is  thus  repre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Scripture.     He  is  the  light  of  the  toorld^; 
the  revealer  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  most  eminent  sense. 
He  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice'^;  the  Lamb  of  Cfod-*:  and,  as 
he  volimtarily  offered  himself  up,  he  is  styled  our  High 
Priest  *.    And,  which  seems  of  peculiar  weight,  he  is  de- 
scribed beforehand  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  same 
characters  of  a  priest,  and  an  expiatory  victim^.      And 
whereas  it  is  objected  that  all  this  is  merely  by  way  of 
allusion  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  Apostle  on 
the  contrary  affirms,  that  the  law  was  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things  ^:  and  that  the  priests 
that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law — serve  unto  the  example  and 
shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God 
when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.     For  see  (saith  he] 
that  thou  make  all  things  according-  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in 
the  mount '':  i,  e.,  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  a  shadow  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tabernacle  made 
by  Moses  was  according  to  that  showed  him  in  the  mount. 
The  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  tabernacle  in  the  mount, 
were  the  originals ;  of  the  former  of  which  the  Levitical 
priesthood  was  a  type,  and  of  the  latter  the  tabernacle  made 
by  Moses  was  a  copy.     The  doctrine  of  this  epistle  then 
plainly  is,  that  the  legal  sacrifices  were  allusions  to  the 
great  and  final  atonement  to  be  made  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  not  that  this  was  an  allusion  to  those.     Nor 
can  anything  be  more  express  or  determinate  than  the 
following  passage.     It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  buUs 
and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.    Wherefore,  when  he  cometh 
into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering,  i.  e.,  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
me.    Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  wiU,  O  Qod,    By  the  which  will  we 
are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  aU\    And  to  add  one  passage  more  of  the  like  kind: 

'  John  i.  and  y'm*  12. 

^  Bom.  iii.  25,  r.  11 ;  1  Cor.  t.  7 ;  Sph.  r.  2 ;  1  John  ii.-2;  Matt  zzri. 
28. 
'  John  i.  29,  86,  and  thronghont  the  book  of  Beyelation. 

*  Throughout  the  epittia  to  the  Hebrewi. 

'  In.  liil ;  Dan.  iz.  24 ;  Ft.  ex.  4.  •  Heb.  z.  1. 

*  Heb.  Tui.  4,  5.  •  Heb.  z.  4,  5,  7,  9, 10. 
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itMU  OTtee  offered  to  hear  the  ems  ofmtm^;  emd  unto  them 
that  look  for  hn^  shall  he  appear  the  second  tkne^  m^wut  em; 
i.  e.,  withoat  bearing'  sm,  as  he  did  at  his  first  coming,  bj 
being  an  offering  for  it,  without  haying  our  iniquities  again 
Udd  upon  him,  without  being  any  more  a  sin-offering: — 
unto  ^lem  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  eeeond  time, 
without  skif  unto  sahaHan  ^  Nor  do  the  inspired  writers  at 
all  confine  themselves  to  this  maimer  of  speaking  concern- 
ing the  satisfaction  of  Christ ;  but  decUvre  an  efficacy  in 
what  he  did  and  suffered  for  ui^,  additional  to  and  beyond 
mere  instruction,  example,  and  gOTemment,  in  great  variety 
of  expressic^i :  That  Jeautshotdd  die  for  that  nation,  the  Jews, 
and  not  for  that  nation  only,  hut  that  abo,  plainly  by  Ihe 
efficacy  of  his  death,  he  should  gather  toffeOker  m  one  the 
Mldren  of  Ood  that  were  scattered  abroad  * :  that  he  suffered  for 
sins,  tft^  juet  fer  the  unjust*:  that  hej/atfe  his  l^e,  kimee^,  a 
raneom^:  that  we  are  bought,  bought  with  a  price  ^:  that^ 
redeemed  us  with  his  hlood :  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  madea  curse  for  us^:  that  he  is  our  advocaie,  inter- 
eeseor,  and  propiUation  ^ :  that  he  was  made  perfect,  or  consum- 
maJbe,  through  euffsrings;  and  being ^xmrnade perfect,  he heeame 
the  auAor  of  mdva^Aon^:  that  God  wat  m  Cknet  reconeUinff  tke 
worid  to  himself,  bg  ihedeath  of  hie  Son  by  the  cross,  not  imput- 
ing their  trespasses  unto  them^:  and  lastly,  that  through  death 
he  destroyed  him  ^lat  had  the  power  of  death  ^^.  Christ  then, 
having  thus  humHed  hknsdf,  and  become  obedient  unto  deaths 
even  Ihe  dea^  of  the  cross ;  Ood  oImo  hath  higUy  eaaited  A«m, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  lutme,  hath  gieen  all 
things  into  his  hands,  hath  committed  (dl  judgment  unto  him ; 
that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father^^.  For  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  shim 
to  receive  power,  and  ruAes,  and  wisdom^  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  ia 
in  heaven,  andonthe  earth,  heard  I  saying,  Blmmg,  and  honour^ 
^imi  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  Aat  eitteth  upon  the  throne^ 
and  unto  Ae  Lamvb,  for  ever  and  ever  ^\ 

>  Heb.  ix.  28.  '  John  xi.  51,  62.  '  1  Pel.  iii  18. 

*  Matt  XX.  28;  Httk  x.  45 :  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

•  2  Pet.  iL  1 ;  Rev.  xiv.  4 ;  1  Oor.  vi.  20. 

•  1  Pet  i.  19;  BeT.  v.  9;  G«l.  iii.  18.       '  Htb.  m  25 ;  IJoha  iL  1, 2. 

*  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9.  •  St  Cor.  ▼.  19;  Bon.  ▼.  10;  £pb.ii  16. 

'*  Heb.  ii.  14.    Se«  alio  a  vemarkable  pas«^  in  the  book  of  Job,  xxriii.  24. 
"  PhU.  ii.  8,  9 ;  John  iii.  35»  v.  22,  28.  "  Bev.  t.  12,  !& 
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These  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  comprehend  and 
express  the  chidf  parts  of  Christ's  office  as  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  the  nature  of  this  his 
office  is  revealed;  and  it  is  usually  treated  of  by  diTines 
under  three  heads. 

First,  He  was  by  way  of  eminence  the  Ptophet,  that 
FrtfphH  that  dundd  come  into  the  vforid  ^  to  declare  the  divine 
will.  He  published  anew  the  law  of  nature,  which  men 
had  corrupted ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some 
degree,  was  lost  among  them.  He  taught  mankind,  taught 
us  authoritatively,  to  Uve  soberly,  ri^teoudy,  and  godly,  in  Ms 
preamt  tDorid,  in  expectation  of  the  future  judgment  of  God. 

He  confiimed  the  truth  of  this  moral  system  of  nature, 
and  gav^  us  additional  evidence  of  it,  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony ^.  He  distinctly  revealed  the  manner  in  which  God 
would  be  worshipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life.  Thus  he  was  a 
prophet  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  ever  was.  To  which 
is  to  be  added,  that  he  set  us  a  perfect  example,  that  w$ 
shnUdfoBow  his  steps. 

SeeonHy.  He  has  a  kingdom  wftteft  is  not  of  this  world.  He 
founded  a  church  to  be  to  mankind  a  standing  memorial 
of  religion,  aoid  invitation  to  it;  which  he  promised  to  be 
wiiii  always  even  to  the  end.  He  exercises  an  invisible 
government  over  it  himself,  and  by  his  Spirit:  over  that 
part  of  it  whidi  is  militant  here  on  earth,  a  government 
of  discipline, /or  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  edifying 
Ms  body :  tiUwe  aU  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
haowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  tmito  the 
meaeure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Chriu*.  Of  this 
church,  all  persons  scattered  over  the  world,  ^dio  live  in 
obedience  to  his  laws,  are  members.  For  these  he  is  gone 
to  prepare  a  place,  and  \eiR  come  again  to  receise  them  unto 
himself,  that  where  he  is,  there  they  may  he  also ;  and  reign 
wdh  him  for  eeer  and  ever^ :  and  likewise  to  take  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  his  Gospel^, 

Against  these  parts  of  Christ's  office  I  find  no  objections 
but  what  are  f^lly  obviated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
cfaiqpter. 

Lastly.  Christ  o£fered  himself  a  propitiatoiy  sacrifice,  and 

^  John  vi.  14.  *  P.  196.  *  Efh.  W.  12, 18. 

*  Jobn  sir.  2,  3;  £«r.  iii  ai«  zi  Ifi.  »  2  Tkm.  i.  S. 
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made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  which  is  men- 
tioned last,  in  regard  to  what  is  objected  against  it.  Sacri- 
fices of  expiation  were  commanded  the  Jews,  and  obtained 
amongst  most  other  nations,  from  tradition,  whose  original 
probably  was  revelation.  And  they  were  continually  re- 
peated, both  occasionally,  and  at  the  returns  of  stated 
times ;  and  made  up  great  part  of  the  external  religion  of 
mankind.  BtU  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  Christ 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  tJie  sacrifice  of  himself  K  And 
this  sacrifice  was,  in  the  highest  degree  and  with  the  most 
extensive  influence,  of  that  efficacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of 
sin  which  the  heathens  may  be  supposed  to  have  thought 
their  sacrifices  to  have  been,  and  which  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices really  were  in  some  degree,  and  with  regard  jto  some 
persons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  had  this  efficacy,  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain ; 
but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Sciipture  has  explained  it^.  We 
seem  to  be  very  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  ancients  understood  atonement  to  be  made, 
t.  e.,  pardon  to  be  obtained  by  sacrifices.  And  if  the 
Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ  mysterious,  left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed, 
all  conjectures  about  it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd, 
yet  at  least  uncertain.  Nor  has  any  one  reason  to  complidn 
for  want  of  further  information,  imless  he  can  show  his 
claim  to  it. 

Some  have  endeavovired  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  what 
Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  beyond  what  the 
Scripture  has  authorized:  others,  probably  because  they 
could  not  explain  it,  have  been  for  taking  it  away,  and  con- 
fining his  office  as  Redeemer  of  the  world  to  his  instruction, 
example,  and  government  of  the  chiurch.  Whereas  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  be,  not  only  that  he 
taught  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  but  rendered  it  of  the 
efficacy  of  which  it  is,  by  what  he  did  and  suffered  for  us  : 
that  he  obtuned  for  us  itie  benefit  of  having  our  repentance 
accepted  unto  eternal  life:  not  only  that  he  revealed  to 

1  Heb.  ix.  26. 

'  All  conjectures  on  a  lubject  which  ii  only  partudly  reyealed  mnst  be  nn- 
certain  at  the  rery  beet;  and  upon  such  deep  subjects  we  cannot  complain  of 
want  of  further  infonnation  to  which  we  cin  show  no  claim. — (W,) 
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sinners  that  they  were  in  a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  how 
they  might  obtun  it,  but,  moreover,  that  he  put  them  into 
this  capacity  of  salvation  by  what  he  did  and  suffered  for 
them ;  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  escaping  future  punish- 
ment, and  obtaining  future  happiness.  And  it  is  our  wisdom 
thankfully  to  accept  the  benefit,  by  performing  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  offered,  on  our  part,  without  disputing  how 
it  was  procured  on  his.     For, 

YII.  Since  we  neither  know  bv  what  means  punishment 
in  a  future  state  would  have  followed  wickedness  in  this, 
nor  in  what  manner  it  would  have  been  inflicted  had  it  not 
been  prevented ;  nor  all  the  reasons  why  its  infliction  would 
have  been  needful ;  nor  the  particular  nature  of  that  state 
of  happiness  which  Christ  is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  dis- 
ciples :  and  since  we  are  ignorant  how  far  anything  which 
we  could  do,  would,  alone  and  of  itself,  have  been  effectual 
to  prevent  that  punishment  to  which  we  were  obnoxious, 
and  recover  that  happiness  which  we  had  forfeited;  it  is 
most  evident  we  are  not  judges,  antecedently  to  revelation, 
whether  a  mediator  was  or  was  not  necessary  to  obtain 
those  ends ;  to  prevent  that  future  punishment,  and  bring 
mankind  to  the  final  happiness  of  their  nature'.  And  for 
the  veiy  same  reasons,  upon  supposition  of  the  necessity  of 
a  mediator,  we  are  no  more  judges,  antecedently  to  revela- 
tion, of  the  whole  nature  of  his  office,  or  tlie  several  parts 
of  which  it  consists,  of  what  was  fit  and  requisite  to  be 
assigned  him,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  divine 
Providence  in  the  appointment.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  to  object  against  the  expediency  or  usefulness  of  par- 
ticular things,  revealed  to  have  been  done  or  suffered  by 
him,  because  we  do  not  see  how  they  were  conducive  to 
those  ends,  is  highly  absimi.  Yet  notbung  is  more  common 
to  be  met  with  than  this  absurdity.  But  if  it  be  acknow- 
ledged beforehand  that  we  are  not  judges  in  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  no  objection  can,  with  any  shadow  of  reason, 
be  urged  against  any  particular  part  of  Christ's  mediatorial 

'  We  Doct  pui  on  to  eoniider  the  wortldeMneM  of  all  objectioni  againit 
tbe  neoefsity  of  a  mediator  and  againat  the  mediatorial  office  of  Jeans  Christ; 
for  we  are  incompetent  judgee,  before  rerelation,  of  the  necessity  of  a 
mediator,  and,  eren  upon  the  sappoaition  that  a  med^tor  it  necessary,  we  are 
incompetent  judges  as  to  the  nature  of  hia  mediatorial  office,  until  it  is 
rcTealed  to  us. — £d. 
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office  rerealed  in  Scripture,  till  it  can  be  shown  podtiTelj 
not  to  be  requisite  or  conducive  to  the  ends  proposed  to  be 
accomplished,  or  that  it  is  in  itsdf  imreasonid)le. 

And  there  is  one  objection  made  against  the  satisfiEUStion 
of  Christ,  which  looks  to  be  of  this  positiTe  kind :  that  the 
doctrine  of  his  being  appointed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  represents  God  as  being  indiffarent  whether  he 
pimished  the  innocent  or  the  gmlty.  Now  from  the  fore- 
going observations  we  maj  see  the  extreme  slightness  of 
all  such  objections ;  and  (&ough  it  is  most  certain  all  who 
make  them  do  not  see  the  consequence)  that  they  conclude 
altogether  as  much  against  God's  whole  origizial  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  Tdiole  daily  coiurse  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  world  S  i,  e.,  against  the 
whole  scheme  of  Theism  and  the  whole  notion  of  Beligion, 
as  against  Ghristtanity.  For  the  world  is  a  constitution  or 
system,  whose  parts  have  a  mutual  reference  to  each  other : 
and  there  is  a  sdieme  of  things  gradually  canying  on, 
called  the  course  of  nature,  to  the  canying  on  of  whidi 
God  has  appointed  us  in  varions  ways  to  contribute.  And 
when,  in  the  daily  course  of  natural  providence,  it  is 
appointed  that  innocent  people  should  suffer  for  the  ftults 
of  the  guilty,  this  is  liable  to  the  veiy  same  objection  as  the 
instance  we  are  now  considering.  The  infinitely  greater 
importance  of  that  appointment  of  Christianity  which  is 
objected  against,  does  not  hinder,  but  it  may  be,  as  it 
plainly  is,  an  appointment  of  the  very  same  kind,  with 
what  the  world  affords  us  daily  examples  of.  Nay,  if  there 
were  any  foree  at  all  in  the  objection,  it  would  be  stronger, 
in  one  respect,  against  nattural  providence  than  against 
Christianity;  because  under  the  former  we  are  in  many 
cases  commanded,  and  even  necessitated,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  others ;  whereas  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  were  voluntary.  The  world's  hemg  vndet 
the  righteous  government  of  God  does  indeed  imply,  that 
finally  and  upon  the  whole,  eyery  one  dudl  receive  accord- 
ing to  his  personal  deserts ;  and  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  whole  Scripture  is,  that  this  shall  be  the  completion  of 

>  In  other  wordi,  the  objeetum,  if  it  ptoftt  anything,  praref  too  arach : 
for  it  appliei  equally  to  nstve;  nay,  it  appliea  to  it  with  eren  atronMr 
force,  became  in  the  natarel  world  the  innocent  often  anShr  for  the  goutj 
inrolmitarily,  whereas  ChrUt  suffered  for  us  Toluntarily.— ^. 
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the  divine  goveniment.  But  during  tlie  progress,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  even  in  order  to  the  completion  of  this 
moral  scheme,  vicarious  punishments  maj  be  fit,  and  abso- 
lutely necesaaiT.  Men,  by  their  follies,  run  themselves 
into  extreme  distress;  into  difficulties  which  would  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition 
and  assistance  of  o4hers.  God  commands  by  the  law  of 
nature,  that  we  afford  them  this  assistance,  in  many  cases 
where  we  cannot  do  it  without  very  great  pains,  and  labour, 
and  sufferings  to  ourselres.  And  we  see  in  wiuct  variety  of 
vro.ys  one  person's  sufferings  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
another ;  and  how,  or  by  what  particular  means,  this  comes 
to  pass,  or  follows,  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  nature 
which  came  under  our  notice ;  and,  being  ^uniliarized  to  it, 
men  are  not  shocked  virith  it.  So  that  the  reason  of  their 
insisting  upon  objections  of  the  foregoing  kind  against  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ  is,  either  that  they  do  not  consider 
God  s  settled  and  uniform  appointments  as  his  appoint- 
ments at  all,  or  else  thej  forget  that  vicarious  punishment 
is  a  providential  appointment  of  every  day's  experience ; 
and  tiien,  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  the  more 
general  laws  of  nature  or  divine  government  over  the 
world,  and  not  seeing  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  could 
contribute  to  the  redemption  of  it,  unless  by  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  wUl;  they  conclude  his  sufferings  could  not 
contribute  to  it  any  other  way.  And  yet,  what  has  been 
often  alleged  in  justification  of  this  doctrine,  even  fi'om  the 
apparent  natural  tendency  of  this  method  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  its  tendency  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  God's  laws, 
and  deter  his  creatures  from  sin ;  this  has  never  yet  been 
answered,  and  is,  I  think,  plainly  imanswerable,  though  I  am 
far  firom  thinking  it  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  case.  But 
without  taking  this  into  consideration,  it  abundantly  appears, 
firom  the  observations  above  made,  that  this  objection  is 
not  an  objection  against  Christianity,  but  against  the  whole 
general  constitutioB  of  nature,  ^d  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  objection  against  Christianity,  or  considering 
It  as  it  is,  an  objection  against  the  constitution  of  nature, 
it  amounts  to  no  more  in  conclusion  than  this,  that  a  divine 
appointment  cannot  be  neeessazyor  expedient,  because  the 
objector  does  not  disoem  it  to  be  so,  though  he  must  own 
thai  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  as  renders  him  incar 
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pable  of  judging  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  or  of  seeing  it  to 
be  necessary,  though  it  were  so. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  patience  to  reasonable  men, 
to  find  people  arguing  in  tMs  manner;  objecting  against  the 
credibility  of  such  particular  things  revealed  in  Scripture, 
that  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  them. 
For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and  the  most  pious  exercise  of 
our  understanding,  to  inquire  with  due  reverence  into  the  ends 
and  reasons  of  God's  dispensation ;  yet  when  those  reasons 
are  concealed,  to  argue  from  our  ignorance,  that  such  dispen- 
sations cannot  be  from  God,  is  infinitely  absurd.  The 
presumption  of  this  kind  of  objections  seems  almost  lost  in 
the  folly  of  them.  And  the  folly  of  them  is  yet  greater, 
when  they  are  urged,  as  usually  they  are,  against  things  in 
Christianity  analogous  or  like  to  those  natumi  dispensations 
of  Providence  which  are  matter  of  experience.  Let  reason  be 
kept  to ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture  account  of  tiie 
redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ  can  be  shown  to  bo 
really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in  the  name  of  God, 
be  given  up ;  but  let  not  such  poor  creatures  as  we  go  on 
objecting  against  an  infinite  scheme,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  necessity  or  usefrilness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this 
reasoning ;  and,  which  still  further  heightens  the  absurdity 
in  the  present  case,  parts  which  we  ai'c  not  actively  con- 
cerned in.     For  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 

Lastly.  That  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature,  should  teach  us  not  to  expect  to 
have  the  like  information  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  as 
concerning  our  own  duty.  God  instructs  us  by  experience 
(for  it  is  not  reason,  but  experience  which  instructs  us)  what 
good  or  bad  consequences  vrill  follow  frx)m  our  acting  in 
such  and  such  manners ;  and  by  this  he  directs  us  how  we 
are  to  behave  ourselves.  But  though  we  are  sufficientiy 
instructed  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  yet  it  is  but  an 
'almost  infinitely  small  part  of  natiu-al  providence  which  we 
We  at  fill  let  into.  The  case  is  the  same  vrith  regard  to 
revelation.  The  doctrine  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  against  which  it  is  objected  that  the  expediency  of 
some  tiungs  in  it  is  not  understood,  relates  only  to  what  was 
done  on  God's  part  in  the  appointment,  and  on  the  Medi- 
ator's m  the  execution  of  it.  For  what  is  required  of  us 
in  consequence  of  this  gracious  dispensation  is  another  sub- 
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ject,  Id  which  none  can  compliun  for  want  of  information. 
The  constitution  of  the  world,  and  God*s  natural  govern- 
ment over  it,  is  all  mystery,  as  much  as  the  Cluristian 
dispensation.  Yet  under  the  first,  he  has  given  men  all 
things  pertaining  to  life;  and  imder  the  oQier  all  things 
pertaining  unto  godliness.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  there 
is  nothing  hard  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  common 
precepts  of  Ghristianily ;  though  if  there  were,  surely 
a  divine  command  is  abimdantly  sufficient  to  lay  us  under 
the  strongest  obligations  to  obedience.  But  ihe  fact  is, 
that  the  reasons  of  all  the  Christian  precepts  are  evident. 
Positive  institutions  are  manifestly  necessary  to  keep  up 
and  propagate  religion  amongst  mankind.  And  our  duty  to 
Christ,  the  internal  and  external  worship  of  him ;  this  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  manifestly  arises  out  of  what 
he  has  done  and  suffered,  his  authority  and  dominion,  and 
the  relation  which  he  is  revealed  to  stand  in  to  us  ^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    WANT    OF    UNrVEBSALITT    IN    REVELATIOM ;     AMD     OF 
THE   SUPPOSED  DEFICIEMCT  IM   THE   PBOOF  OF  IT^. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  persons  that  if  the  evidence 
of  revelation  appears  doubtful,  this  itself  tiuns  into  a  posi- 
tive argument  against  it,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that, 
if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  to  subsist  upon  doubtful 
evidence.  And  the  objection  against  revelation  firom  its 
not  being  universal  is  often  insisted  upon  as  of  great 
weight 

Now  the  weakness  of  these  opinions  may  be  shown  by 
observing  the  suppositions  on  which  they  are  foimded, 
which  are  really  such  as  these : — that  it  cannot  be  thought 
God  would  have  bestowed  any  flavour  at  all  upon  us,  imless 

>  P.  201.  &C. 

'  Proceeding  with  the  remoTal  of  objectionf  againit  the  Chiiftian  fcheoie, 
4wo an  coneidered  in  Uui  chapter: — (1.)  The  ***fposed  d^ieieney  t»  ike  evi- 
dence  qf  revelatum  ;  for  appMent  doabtfnlneM  m  the  eyidenoe  of  reTeUtion 
if  turned  into  a  poaitire  argament  against  it,  on  the  nippoiition  that  a  tme 
roTtdation  would  not  be  left  dependent  upon  doubtful  evidence.  (2.)  Tke 
want  qf  wiivenalily  in  ike  liffht  qf  revtiathn,  Theee  objectiona  may  be 
uiged  againft  natnral  at  well  at  against  lerealed  religion;  and  Uie  anaweci 
here  given  are  almoat  equally  applioible  in  both  caies.Z-(ir.) 
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in  the  degree  which  we  think  he  mi^rt,  and  which  we 
imagme  would  be  most  to  our  pardci^dar  advantage ;  and 
also  that  it  cannot  he  thought  he  would  bestow  a  fBEVoar 
upon  any  unless  he  bestowed  the  same  upon  all — suppoei- 
tions  which  we  find  contradicted  not  by  a  few  instances  in 
God*s  natural  government  of  the  world,  but  by  the  general 
analogy  of  nature  together  ^ 

Persons  who  speak  of  the  evidence  of  religion  as  doubtful, 
and  of  this  supposed  doubtfulness  as  a  positive  argument 
against  it,  should  be  put  upon  considering  what  that  evidence 
indeed  is,  which  they  act  upon  with  regard  to  their  tempimd 
interests.  For  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult,  but  in  many 
cases  absolutely  impossible,  to  balance  pleasure  and  pain, 
satisfaction  and  uneasiness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  on  which 
side  tbe  overplus  is.  There  are  the  like  difficuldes  and 
impossibilities  in  making  the  due  allowances  for  a  diange  of 
temper  and  taste,  for  satiety,  disgusts,  ill-health ;  any  of  which 
render  men  incapable  of  enjoying,  after  they  have  obtained 
what  they  most  eagerly  desired.  Nimiberless  too  are  the 
accidents,  besides  that  one  of  untimely  death,  which  may 
even  probably  disappoint  the  best  concerted  schemes :  and 
strong  objections  are  often  seen  to  lie  against  them,  not  to 
be  removed  or  answered,  but  which  seem  overbalauced  by 
reasons  on  the  other  side ;  so  as  that  the  certain  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  pursuit  are  by  every  one  thought  justly 
disregarded,  upon  account  of  the  appearing  greater  advan- 
tages in  case  of  success,  though  there  be  but  little  proba- 
bility of  it  Lastly,  eveiy  one  observes  our  liableness,  if  we 
be  not  upon  our  guard,  to  be  deceived  by  the  fialsehood  of 
men  and  the  false  appearances  of  things ;  and  this  danger 
must  be  greatly  increased  if  there  be  a  strong  bias  within, 
suppose  from  indulged  passion,  to  favour  the  deceit.  Hence 
arises  that  great  uncertainty  and  doubtfulness  of  proof 

'  Stated  in  syllogiitic  form,  the  answer  to  the  above  objections  is  this: — 
All  objections  resting  upon  weak  suppositions  are  themselves  weak ;  theso 
objections  tmt  on  weak  snppositioni ;  thereibn,  those  objaetiont  an  weak. 

To  pcova  the  lunar  pramiM  we  remark  that  the  above  obfeetions  rest  on  bo 
■troager  sopMsitions  than  the  following : — (1.)  That  it  is  improbable  ttst 
0od  wonld  have  bestowed  any  frvoor  on  vs  ezoept  in  the  degree  whkih 
iaems  to  as  the  best  <2.)  That  it  if  improbable  that  0od  shoaM  have 
bestowed  a  fovonr  on  any  which  he  has  nat  beslawed  i^ob  all.  Now  tbMe 
mpfositieiii  aie  aantedietad  by  the  gmmX  aaalogy  of  natvia  altogether. 
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wher^  omr  tempcattl  intei^st  really  consists,  what  aro  the 
most  piobftble  meins  of  atftatiing  it,  a&d  whether  those 
mesEDS  wUl  eventnsUy  be  sucoMsfol.  And  numberless 
instances  there  aye,  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  in  ivhioh  all 
men  think  it  reasonable  to  engage  in  pursuits,  though  the 
probability  is  greatly  against  succeeding;  and  to  make  such 
provision  for  themselves  as  it  is  supposable  they  may  have 
occasion  for,  though  the  plain  acknoidedged  probability  is 
that  they  never  shall.  Then  those  who  think  the  objection 
affainst  revelation,  from  its  light  not  being  universal,  to  be 
of  weight,  should  observe,  that  the  Author  of  Nature,  in 
numb^less  instances,  bestows  that  upon  some  which  he 
does  not  Mpon  others,  who  seem  equallv  to  stand  in  need  of 
it  Indeed,  he  appears  to  bestow  all  his  gifts  with  the 
most  promiscuous  variety  among  creatures  of  the  same 
species :  health  and  strength,  capacities  of  prudence  and  of 
Imowledge,  means  of  improvement,  riches,  and  all  external 
advantages.  And  as  there  are  not  any  two  men  found  of 
exactly  like  shape  and  features,  so  it  is  probable  there  are 
not  any  two  of  an  exactly  like  constitution,  temper,  and 
situation  with  regard  to  the  goods  and  evils  of  life.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  uncertainties  and  varieties,  God  does 
exercise  a  natural  government  over  the  world,  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  prudent  and  imprudent  institution  of  life, 
with  regard  to  our  health  and  our  affiurs,  under  that  his 
natural  government 

As  neither  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  revelation  have  been 
universal,  and  as  they  have  been  afforded  to  a  greater  or 
less  part  of  the  world  at  different  times,  so  likewise  at  dif- 
ferent times  both  revelations  have  had  different  degrees  of 
evidence.  The  Jews  who  lived  during  the  succession  of 
prophets,  that  is,  from  Moses  ijH  after  the  Captivity,  had 
higher  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  than  those  had 
who  lived  in  the  interval  between  the  li^t-mentioned  period 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  And  the  first  Christians  had 
higher  evidence  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of 
Christianity  than  what  we  have  now^     They  had  also  a 

'  The  crldence  for  Cbriitianity  from  minclet,  «nd  from  tbe  litei  of  its 
nofeaon,  wm  ttrongvr  to  the  Dnt  Ohiiitkiia  thtm  it  it  to  nt ;  on  the  other 
fend,  the  «TideiMe  frem  tbe  Italfitaieiit  of  piophtey  it  ttronger  to  oi  thn  it 
mm  to  the  fint  Chrittimt.  Set  the  Mme  arffiuMnt  repeated  hj  Butler  in 
the  opening  lentencei  of  Sermon  i.  (pp.  ZS5,  Sl6)  on  Hnmin  Natiire.-*i><i. 
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strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  tnith  of  it,  perhaps  of  much 
greater  force  in  way  of  argument  than  many  think,  of  which 
we  have  very  little  remaining;  I  mean  the  presumptive  proof 
of  its  truth  from  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the  Hves 
of  the  generality  of  its  professors.    And  we,  or  future  ages, 
may  possibly  have  a  proof  of  it,  which  they  could  not  have, 
from  the  conformity  between  the  prophetic  histoiy,  and  the 
state  of  the  world  and  of  Christianity.    And  further,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  the  evidence  which  some  have  of  religion 
to  amount  to  Httle  more  than  seeing  that  it  may  be  true, 
but  that  they  remain  in  great  doubts  and  imcertainties 
about  both  its  evidence  and  its  nature,  and  great  perplexities 
concerning  the  rule  of  life ;  others  to  have  a  full  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  and  others  severally  to  have  all  the  intermediate 
degrees  of  religious  light  and  evidence  which  he  between 
these  two — ^if  we  put  die  case,  that  for  the  present,  it  was 
intended  revelation  should  be  no  more  than  a  small  light,  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  greatly  overspread,  notwithstan^g  it, 
with  ignorance  and  darkness ;  that  certain  ghnmierings  of 
this  light  should  extend  and  be  directed  to  remote  distances, 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  those  who  really  partook  of  it 
should  not  discern  from  whence  it  originally  came;  that 
some  in  a  nearer  situation  to   it  should  have  its  light 
obscured,  and,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  intercepted : 
and  that  others  should  be  placed  within  its  clearer  influence, 
and  be  much  more  enlivened,  cheered,  and  directed  by  it; 
but  yet  that  even  to  these  it  should  be  no  more  than  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place;  all  this  would  be  perfectly  uniform, 
and  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  other  blessings.    If  the  fact  of  the  case  really 
were  that  some  have  received  no  hght  at  all  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, as  many  ages  and  countries  in  the  heathen  world ;  that 
others,  though  they  have,  by  means  of  it,  had  essential  or 
natural  religion  enforced  upon  their  consciences,  yet  have 
never  had  the  genuine  Scripture  revelation  with  its  real 
evidence  proposed  to  their  consideration ;  and  the  ancient 
Persians  and  modem   Mahometans   may  possibly  be  in- 
stances of  people  in  a  situation  somewhat  like  to  this ;  that 
others,  though  they  have  had  the  Scripture  laid  before  them 
as  of  divine  revelation,  yet  have  had  it  with  the  system  and 
evidence  of  Christianity  so  interpolated,  the  system  so  cor- 
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nipted,  the  evidence  so  blended  with  false  miracles,  as  to 
leave  the  mind  in  the  utmost  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty 
about  the  whole,  which  may  be  the  state  of  some  thoughtful 
men  in  most  of  those  nations  who  call  themselves  Christian ; 
and  lastly,  that  others  have  had  Christianity  offered  to  them 
in  its  genuine  simplicitv,  and  with  its  proper  evidence,  as 
persons  in  countries  ana  churches  of  ci^  and  of  Christian 
liberty;  but  however  that  even  these  persons  are  left  in 
great  i^orance  in  many  respects,  and  have  by  no  means 
light  afforded  them  enough  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  but 
only  to  regulate  their  life,  to  teach  them  their  duty,  and 
encourage  them  in  the  careful  discharge  of  it ;  I  say,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  this  somewhat  of  a  general  true  account  of 
the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  light  and  evidence  which 
were  intended  to  be  afforded  manMnd,  and  of  what  has 
actually  been  and  is  their  situation  in  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious capacity ;  there  would  be  nothing  in  all  this  ignor- 
ance, doubtfulness,  and  uncertainty,  in  all  these  varieties 
and  supposed  disadvantages  of  some  in  comparison  of  others, 
respecting  religion,  but  may  be  paralleled  by  manifest 
andogies  in  the  natural  dispensations  of  Providence  at  pre- 
sent, and  considering  ourselves  merely  in  our  temporal 
capacity. 

Nor  is  there  anything  shocking  in  all  this,  or  which 
would  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  the  moral  administration 
in  nature,  if  we  would  really  keep  in  mind,  that  eveiy  one 
shall  be  dealt  equitably  with :  instead  of  forgetting  this,  or 
explaining  it  away,  after  it  is  acknowledged  in  words  *.  All 
shadow  of  injustice,  and  indeed  aH  harsh  appearances,  in 
this  various  economy  of  Providence,  would  be  lost,  if  we 
would  keep  in  mind,  that  eveiy  merciful  allowance  shall  be 
made,  and  no  more  be  required  of  any  one,  than  what  might 
have  been  equitably  expected  of  him,  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  had  he  been  placed  in  other  circumstances :  t.  «., 
in  Scripture  language,  that  eveiy  man  shall  be  accepted 
according  to   what  he  had,  not  according  to  wh€U  he  had 

'  We  are  thai  to  guard  against  two  poatible  &lie  inferaneea  iioin  what 
has  been  stated  aboye.  First,  it  is  not  implied  that  all  men*s  religious  con- 
dition is  equally  adnuitageoiis.  Secondly,  the  fiut  that  some  are  in  a  less 
adyantageons  religious  condition  than  others  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  endeayonr  themaelyes,  and  othen  for  them,  to  improye  their  oondition* 
— l^') 
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not  \  This,  however,  doth  not  by  any  means  imply,  that  all 
persons'  condition  here  is  equally  advantageous  with  respect 
to  futurity.  And  Providence's  designing  to  place  some  in 
greater  darkness  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  is  no 
more  a  reason  why  they  should  not  endeavour  to  get  out 
of  that  darkness,  and  others  to  bring  them  out  of  it,  than 
why  ignorant  and  slow  people,  in  matters  of  other  know- 
ledge, should  not  endeavour  to  learn,  or  should  not  be 
instructed. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same  wise  and 
good  princii^e,  whatever  it  was,  which  disposed  the  Author 
of  Nature  to  make  different  kinds  and  orders  of  creatures, 
disposed  him  also  to  place  creatures  of  like  kinds  in  differ- 
ent situations :  and  that  the  same  principle  which  disposed 
him  to  make  creatures  of  different  moral  capacities,  disposed 
him  also  to  place  creatures  of  like  moral  capacities  in  differ- 
ent religious  situations;  and  even  the  same  creatures  in 
different  periods  of  their  being.  And  the  account  or  reason 
of  this  is  also  most  probably  the  account  why  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  is  such  as  that  creatures  of  moral  natures  or 
capacities,  for  a  considerable  part  of  that  duration  in  which 
they  are  living  agents,  are  not  at  all  subjects  of  morality 
and  religion,  but  grow  up  to  be  so,  and  grow  up  to  be  so 
more  and  more  gradually  from  childhood  to  mature  age. 

What,  in  particular,  is  the  accoimt  or  reason  of  these 
things,  we  must  be  greatly  in  the  dark,  were  it  only  that 
we  ^ow  so  very  little  even  of  our  own  case^.  Our  present 
state  may  possibly  be  the  consequence  of  somewhat  past, 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of,  as  it  has  a  reference  to 
somewhat  to  come,  of  which  we  know  scarce  any  more  than 
is  necessary  for  practice.  A  system,  or  constitution,  in  its 
notion,  implies  variety ;  and  so  complicated  a  one  as  this 
world,  very  great  variety.  So  that  were  revelation  universal, 
yet,  from  men's  different  capacities  of  understanding,  from 
the  different  lengths  of  their  lives,  their  different  educations 
and  other  external  circumstances,  and  from  their  difference 

»  2  Cor.  vJii.  12. 

'  To  expect  a  diitiiioi  comprebenaiTe  view  of  the  whole  tol^eet,  cImt  of 
diffienltief  «nd  objectioiu,  is  to  foiget  our  nature  an4  c<mditioii,  neidiflr  aC 
which  admit  of  such  knowledge  with  fetpeet  to  any  ecienee  whatoTer ;  and  to 
inquire  with  this  ezpeetatioo  ie  not  to  iaqoire  aa  a  man,  hot  ai  one  of  anothav 
<ffder  of  cnatufee.-.£H</«r*«  Sirnutt^  on  tk$  Igmtranct  ^  Mm.    (iM.) 
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of  temper  aad  bodjOhr  CQDSlitation ;  their  religioits  situations 
would  be  widely  difEareiit,  and  the  disadvantage  of  some  ia 
comparison  of  <^eis,  perhaps,  altogether  as  much  as  at  pre- 
sent. And  the  true  account,  whatever  it  be,  why  mankind, 
or  such  a  part  of  mitkiTwij  are  placed  in  this  condition  of 
ignorance,  must  be  supposed  also  the  true  account  of  our 
fiuiher  igxmance  in  not  knowing  the  reasons  why,  or  whence 
it  is,  that  they  are  placed  in  this  condition.  But  the  follow- 
ing piaetieal  reflections  may  deserve  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  those  persons  who  think  the  circumstances  of  man- 
kind or  their  own,  in  the  forementicMied  respects,  a  ground 
of  conq>laint 

First,  The  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious, 
may  constitute  one  particular  part  of  some  men's  trial  in 
the  religious  sense ;  as  it  gives  scope  for  a  virtuous  exercise, 
or  vicious  neglect  of  their  understanding,  in  examining  or 
not  examining  into  that  evidence.  There  seems  no  possible 
reason  to  be  given,  why  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral 
probation,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  our  understanding 
upon  the  sulyject  of  religion,  as  we  are  with  regard  to  our 
h^iaviour  in  common  afbirs.  The  former  is  as  much  a 
thing  vnthin  our  power  and  dioice  as  the  latter.  And  I 
suppose  it  is  to  be  laid  down  for  certain,  that  ^e  same 
character,  the  same  inward  principle,  which,  after  a  man  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  renders  him  obedient  to 
the  precepts  of  it,  would,  were  he  not  thus  convinced,  set 
him  about  an  examination  of  it,  upon  its  system  and  evi- 
dence being  offered  to  his  thoughts;  and  that  in  the  latter 
state  his  examination  would  be  with  an  impartiality,  serious- 
ness, and  solicitttde,  proportionable  to  what  his  obedience 
is  in  the  former.  And  as  inattention,  negligence,  want  of 
all  serious  ccmcem,  about  a  matter  of  such  a  nature  and 
such  importance,  when  offered  to  men's  consideration,  is, 
before  a  distinct  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  real  imm<nal 
depravity  and  dissoluteness,  as  neglect  of  religious  practice 
after  such  conviction ;  so  active  solusitode  about  it,  and  fiur 
impartial  consideradon  of  its  evidence^  before  such  con- 
victk>n,  is  as  really  an  exercise  of  a  mcffally  right  temper, 
as  is  religious  practice  after.  Thus,  that  religion  is  not 
intuitively  true,  but  a  matter  of  deduction  and  inference; 
that  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  not  forced  upon  eveiy  one, 
but  left  to  be,  by  some,  collected  with  heedful  attentioQ  to 
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premises ;  this  as  much  constitutes  reU^ous  probation,  as 
much  affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity,  for  right  and 
wrong  behaviour,  as  anything  whatever  does.  And  their 
manner  of  treating  this  subject,  when  laid  before  them, 
shows  what  is  in  their  heart,  and  is  an  exertion  of  it. 

Secondly.  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evident,  though  it 
is  not  so  much  attended  to,  that  if,  upon  consideration  of 
religion,  the  evidence  of  it  should  seem  to  any  persons 
doubtful,  in  the  highest  supposable  degree,  even  this 
doubtful  evidence  wUl,  however,  put  them  into  a  general 
state  of  probation  in  the  moral  and  religious  sense  ^  For, 
suppose  a  man  to  be  reaUy  in  doubt  whether  such  a  person 
had  not  done  him  the  greatest  favour;  or,  whether  his 
whole  temporal  interest  did  not  depend  upon  that  person : 
no  one,  who  had  any  sense  of  gratitude  and  of  prudence, 
could  possibly  consider  himself  in  the  same  situation,  with 
regard  to  such  person,  as  if  he  had  no  such  doubt  In 
truth,  it  is  as  just  to  say  that  certamty  and  doubt  are  the 
same,  as  to  say  the  situations  now  mentioned  would  leave 
a  man  as  entirely  at  liberty  in  point  of  gratitude  or  pru- 
dence, as  he  would  be  were  he  certain  he  had  received  no 
favour  from  such  person,  or  that  he  no  veay  depended  upon 
him.  And  thus,  though  the  evidence  of  religion  which  is 
afforded  to  some  men  should  be  little  more  than  that  they 
are  given  to  see  the  system  of  Christianity,  or  religion  in 
general,  to  be  supposable  and  credible,  this  ought  in  all 
reason  to  beget  a  serious  practical  apprehension  that  it  may 
be  true.  And  even  this  will  afford  matter  of  exercise  for 
religious  suspense  and  dehberation,  for  moral  resolution 
and  self-government;  because  the  apprehension  that  re- 
ligion may  be  true  does  as  really  lay  men  under  obligations 
as  a  full  conviction  that  it  is  true.  It  gives  occasion  and 
motives  to  consider  further  the  important  subject,  to  pre- 
serve attentively  upon  their  minds  a  general  implicit  sense 
that  thev  may  be  under  divine  moral  government,  an  awful 
solicitude  about  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed.  Such 
apprehension  ought  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  eveiy  degree  of 
new  light  which  may  be  had,  from  whatever  side  it  comes ; 

'  The  rappoied  deficiency  (eyen  if  it  lead  to  the  highest  degree  of  doubt) 
in  the  eyidence  of  revelation  may  conititate  a  gmeral  moral  prf^hcUum,  for 
even  the  highest  degree  of  religious  doubt  eonceming  the  eyidence  of  reyela- 
tion  imposes  the  pnotical  obligations  of  religions  deUbtiation.— (If.) 
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and  induce  them  to  refrain,  in  the  mean  time,  from  all 
immoralities,  and  live  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  every 
common  virtue.  Especially  are  tfaej  bound  to  keep  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  all  dissolute  profaneness,  for  this  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  forbids,  and  to  treat  with  highest 
reverence  a  matter  upon  which  their  own  whole  interest 
and  being,  and  the  £Eite  of  nature,  depend.  This  beha- 
viour, and  an  active  endeavour  to  maintain  within  them- 
selves this  temper,  is  the  business,  the  duty,  and  the  wisdom 
of  those  persons  who  complain  of  the  doubtfulness  of  re- 
ligion ;  is  what  they  are  under  the  most  proper  obligations 
to',  and  such  bdbiaviour  is  an  exertion  of,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  improve  in  them  that  character  which  the 
practice  of  all  tiie  several  duties  of  religion,  fr*om  a  full 
conviction  of  its  truth,  is  an  exertion  of,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  improve  in  others:  others,  I  say,  to  whom  God  has 
afforded  such  conviction.  Nay,  considering  the  infinite 
importance  of  religion,  revealed  as  wdl  as  natural,  I  think 
it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  whoever  will  weigh  the 
matter  thoroughly,  may  see  there  is  not  near  so  much 
difference,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  between  what  oug^t 
in  reason  to  be  the  rule  of  life,  to  those  persons  who  are 
fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  to  those  who  have  only  a 
serious  doubting  apprehension  that  it  may  be  true.  Their 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  obligations,  will  be  in  various  degrees ; 
but  as  the  subject-matter  of  their  hopes  and  fears  is  tiie 
same,  so  the  subject-matter  of  their  obligations,  what  they 
are  bound  to  do  and  to  refrain  frY)m,  is  not  so  veiy  unlike. 

It  is  to  be  observed  fruther,  that,  from,  a  character  of 
understanding,  or  a  situation  of  influence  in  the  world,  some 
persons  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  infinitely  more  harm  or 
good,  by  setting  an  example  of  profrmeness  and  avowed  dis- 
regard to  aU  rehgton,  or,  on  the  contraiy,  of  a  serious,  though 
perhaps  doubting,  apprehension  of  its  truth,  and  of  a  reve- 
rend regiurd  to  it  under  this  doubtfulness,  than  they  can  do 

'  For  would  it  not  be  madneu  for  a  man  to  forsJce  a  tafe  road,  and 
prefer  to  it  one  in  which  he  acknowledges  there  it  an  even  chance,  likewiie, 
of  hii  going  aa&  through  iti  Tet  there  are  people  abiurd  enough  to  take 
the  mppoied  doubtfulneie  of  relioion  for  the  nine  thing  •■  a  proof  of  ita 
fidaehood,  after  they  hare  concluded  it  doubtful,  from  having  it  often  called 
in  question.  This  shows  how  infinitely  unreaionable  sceptical  men  are  with 
regard  to  religion,  and  that  they  really  lay  aside  their  reason  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  much  m  the  most  exIrwpaffaiU  en^MaiU, — BtUler't  Chargt,    (Ed,) 
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bjraciiDgweli  or  ill  ia  all  the  common  interoourses  amoiigBt 
mankind.  And  consequently  they  are  most  hi^j  aecount- 
able  for  a  behaviour,  which,  they  may  easily  foresee,  is  of 
snch  importance,  and  in  whidi  there  is  most  plainly  a  li^t 
and  a  wrong,  even  admitting  the  evidence  of  religion  to  be 
as  doubtfiil  as  is  pretended. 

The  groimd  of  these  observations,  and  that  which  renders 
them  just  and  true,  is  that  doubting^  necessarily  imphes 
some  degree  of  evidence  for  tbat  of  which  we  doubt  For 
no  pers<m  would  be  in  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  a  num- 
ber of  facts  so  and  so  circumstanced,  which  should  accident- 
ally oome  into  his  thoughts,  and  of  which  he  had  no  evi- 
dence at  all.  And  though  in  the  case  of  an  even  chance, 
and  where  consequently  we  were  in  doubt,  |ve  should  ui 
common  language  say  that  we  had  no  evidence  at  all  for 
either  side ;  yet  Siat  situation  of  things,  which  readers  it  an 
even  chance  and  no  more,  that  such  an  event  will  haf^pen, 
renders  this  case  equivalent  to  all  others,  where  there  is 
suflh  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a  question  ^  as  leaves  the 
mind  in  doubt  concerning  the  truth.  Indeed  in  all  these 
cases,  there  is  no  more  evidence  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  but  there  is  (what  is  equivalent  to)  much  more  for 
either,  than  for  the  truth  of  a  number  of  facts,  which  come 
into  one's  thoughts  at  random.  And  thus,  in  aU  these  cases, 
doubt  as  much  presupposes  evidence,  lower  d^reea  of  evi- 
dence, as  belief  presupposes  higher,  and  certainty  higher 
still.  Any  one  who  wiill  a  little  attend  to  the  nature  of 
evidence,  will  easily  cany  this  observation  on,  and  see  that 
between  no  evidence  at  all,  and.  that  degree  of  it  which 
affords  ground  of  doubt,  there  are  as  many  intennediate 
degrees,  as  there  are  between  that  degree  which  is  the 
ground  of  doubt  and  demonstration.  And  though  we  have 
not  faculties  to  distinguish  these  degrees  of  evidence  with 
any  sort  of  exactness,  yet,  in  proportion  as  they  are  dis- 
cerned, they  ought  to  influence  our  practice.  For  it  is  as 
real  an  imperfection  in  the  moral  character,  not  to  be 

>  "JhftUinff"  is  a  relatire  tcm,  and  inqtlies  only  that «  fnpondttwinm  «£ 
•TidMG*  ia  agaioft  a  fiwt  or  poiition.  In  this  is  cl«arly  impUad  ihai  thva  ii 
on  the  athar  aida  tome  aaonnt  o£  aridenoa^  gnates  or  miJIaK ;  and  if  ao^ 
tluiefideDce,  whatofariUvcaghiauiyha,  haaafldrobnntobe  takaa  into 


*  latradnction. 
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influenced  in  practice  by  a  lower  degree  of  evidence  when 
discerned,  as  it  is  in  the  understanding  not  to  discern  it 
And  as,  in  all  subjects  which  men  consider,  thej  discern  the 
lower  as  well  as  higher  degrees  cf  evidence,  proportionably 
to  their  capacity  of  understandmg :  so,  in  practical  subjects, 
thev  are  influenced  in  practice  by  the  lower  as  wdl  as 
high^  degrees  of  it,  proportionably  to  their  fairness  and 
honesty.  And  as,  in  proportion  to  defects  in  the  under 
standing,  men  are  unapt  to  see  lower  degrees  of  evidence, 
are  in  cfangeGT  of  overlooking  evidence  when  it  is  not  glaring, 
and  are  easily  imposed  upon  in  such  cases ;  so,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  they  seem  ci^pable  of 
satisfying  themselves  with  having  no  regard  in  practice  to 
evidence  acknowledged  real,  if  it  be  not  overbearing.  From 
these  things  it  must  follow,  that  doubting  concerning 
religion  implies  such  a  degree  <^  evidence  for  it,  as,  joined 
with  the  consideration  of  its  importance,  unquestionably 
lays  men  under  the  obli^tions  before  mentioned,  to  have  a 
dutiful  regard  to  it  in  all  their  behaviour. 

Thirdly.  The  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  reli- 
gion is  involved,  which  some  complam  of,  is  no  more  a 
just  ground  of  complaint,  than  the  external  circumstances 
of  temptation  which  others  are  placed  in,  or  than  diffi- 
culties in  the  practice  of  it,  after  a  full  conviction  of  its 
truth.  Temptations  render  our  state  a  more  improving 
state  of  discipline  \  than  it  would  be  otherwise :  as  they 
give  occasion  for  a  more  attentive  exercise  of  the  vir- 
tuous principle,  which  confirms  and  stzengthens  it,  more 
than  an  easier  or  less  attentive  exercise  of  it  could.  Now 
speculative  difficulties  are,  in  this  respect,  of  the  very 
same  nature  with  these  external  temptations.  For  tho 
evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious  is  to  some 
persons  a  temptation  to  reject  it,  without  any  consider- 
ation  at  all ;  and  theref<H:e  requires  such  an  attentive  exer- 
cise of  the  virtuous  principle,  seriously  to  consider  that 
evidence,  as  there  would  be  no  occasion  for,  but  for  such 
temptation.  And  the  supposed  doubtfulness  of  its  evi- 
dence, after  it  has  been  in  some  sort  considered,  affords 
opportunity  to  an  unfair  mind  of  explaining  away,  and 
deceitfully  hiding  from  itself,  that  evidence  which  it  might 
see;  md  also  for  m6n*iB  encouraging  themselves  in  vice, 

'  Fart  I.  cBap.  v. 
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from  hopes  of  impunity,  though  they  do  dearly  see  thus 
much  at  least,  thieit  these  hopes  are  uncertain:  in  like 
manner  as  the  common  temptation  to  many  instances  of 
folly,  which  end  in  temporal  infamy  and  ruin,  is  the 
ground  for  hope  of  not  being  detected,  and  of  escaping 
with  impunity;  i.  e.,  the  doubtfulness  of  the  proof  before- 
hand, that  such  foolish  behaviour  wiU  thus  end  in  inifamy 
and  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  supposed  doubtfulness  in  the 
evidence  of  religion  calls  for  a  more  careful  and  attentive 
exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle,  in  fairly  yielding  them- 
selves up  to  the  proper  influence  of  any  real  evidence, 
though  doubtful ;  and  in  practising  conscientiously  all  virtue, 
though  under  some  uncertainty,  whether  the  government 
in  the  imiverse  may  not  possibly  be  such,  as  that  vice  may 
escape  with  impunity.  And  in  general,  temptation,  meaning 
by  this  word  the  lesser  allurements  to  wrong  and  difliciilties 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones ; 
temptation,  I  say,  as  such  and  of  every  kind  and  degree,  as 
it  csdls  forth  some  virtuous  efforts,  adoitional  to  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  wanting,  cannot  but  be  an  additional 
discipline  and  improvement  of  virtue,  as  well  as  probation 
of  it  in  the  other  senses  of  that  word  ^  So  that  the  very 
same  account  is  to  be  given,  why  the  evidence  of  rehgion 
should  be  left  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  require,  in  some,  an 
attentive,  solicitous,  perhaps  painful  exercise  of  their  under- 
standing about  it ;  as  why  others  should  be  placed  in  such 
circumstantses,  as  that  the  practice  of  its  common  duties, 
after  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it,  should  require  at- 
tention, solicitude,  and  pains ;  or,  why  appearing  doubtfulness 
should  be  permitted  to  afford  matter  of  temptation  to  some ; 
as  why  external  difficulties  and  allurements  should  be  per- 
mitted to  afford  matter  of  temptation  to  others'.  The  same 
account  also  is  to  be  given,  why  some  should  be  exercised 
with  temptations  of  boUi  these  kinds ;  as  why  others  should 
be  exercised  with  the  latter  in  such  very  high  degrees,  as 
some  have  been,  particularly  as  the  primitive  Christians  were. 

'  Part  I.,  chap,  ir.,  and  p.  160. 

'  Since  temptation,  of  whatever  kind  (inasmuch  m  it  calls  forth  yirtaona 
effbrti),  cannot  but  oondnee  to  moral  discipline  and  improrement,  the  same 
reason  is  to  be  given  why  the  deficiency  in  the  evidence  of  religion  should  be 
an  intellectual  temptation  to  some,  as  why  difficulties  in  Uie  practice  of 
religion  should  be  a  prsctioal  temptation  and  consequent  virtuous  discipline 
to  otkerk— (ir.) 
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Nor  does  there  appear  any  absurdity  in  supposing,  that 
the  speculative  difficulties,  in  which  the  evidence  of  religion 
is  involved,  may  make  even  the  principal  part  of  some  per- 
sons* trial.  For  as  the  chief  temptations  of  the  generality  of 
the  world  are  the  ordinaiy  motives  to  injustice  or  im- 
restrained  pleasure ;  or  to  live  in  the  neglect  of  religion  finom 
that  frame  of  mind,  which  renders  many  persons  almost 
without  feeling  as  to  anything  distant,  or  which  is  not  the 
object  of  their  senses :  so  there  are  other  persons  without 
this  shallowness  of  temper,  persons  of  a  deeper  sense  as  to 
what  is  invisible  and  future ;  who  not  only  see,  but  have  a 
general  practical  feeling,  that  what  is  to  come  will  be  pre- 
sent, and  that  things  are  not  less  real  for  their  not  being 
the  objects  of  sense;  and  who,  from  their  natural  constitu- 
tion of  body  and  of  temper,  and  from  their  external  con- 
dition, may  have  small  temptations  to  behave  ill,  small 
difficulty  in  behaving  well,  in  the  common  course  of  life. 
Now  when  these  latter  persons  have  a  distinct  frill  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  without  any  possible  doubts  or  dif- 
ficulties, the  practice  of  it  is  to  them  unavoidable,  unless 
they  will  do  a  constant  violence  to  their  own  minds ;  and 
religion  is  scarce  any  more  a  discipline  to  them,  than  it  is 
to  creatures  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Yet  these  persons  may 
possibly  stand  in  need  of  moral  discipline  and  exercise  in 
a  higher  degree,  than  they  would  have  by  such  an  ea^  prac- 
tice of  religion.  Or  it  may  be  requisite,  ror  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  that  they  should  give  some  frirther  manifestation' 
what  is  their  moral  character,  to  the  creation  of  God,  than 
such  a  practice  of  it  would  be.  Thus  in  the  great  variety 
of  religious  situations  in  which  men  are  placed,  what  con- 
stitutes, what  chiefly  and  peculiarly  constitutes,  the  probation, 
in  all  senses;  of  some  persons,  may  be  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  evidence  of  religion  is  involved ;  and  their  prin- 
cipal and  distinguished  trial  may  be,  how  they  will  behave 
under  and  with  respect  to  these  difficulties.  Circumstances 
in  men's  situation  in  their  temporal  capacity,  analogous  in 
good  measure  to  this  respecting  religion,  are  to  be  observed. 
We  find  some  persons  are  placed  in  such  a  situation  in  the 
world,  as  that  tiieir  chief  difficulty  with  regard  to  conduct, 
is  not  the  doing  what  is  prudent  when  it  is  known ;  for  this, 
in  numberless  cases,  is,  as  easy  as  the  contrary ;  but  to  some 

»  P.  160. 
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the  principal  exercise  is  recollection  and  beinj^  upon  their 
guard  against  deceits,  the  deceits  suppose  of  those  about 
them ;  against  false  appearances  of  reason  and  prudence. 
To  peiBons  in  some  situations,  the  principal  exercise  mth 
respect  to  conduct  is,  attention  in  order  to  inform  them- 
selves what  is  prcf>er,  what  is  really  the  reasonable  and 
prudent  part  to  act 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  supposition,  that  men's 
dissatisfiaetion  with  the  evidence  of  reHgion  is  not  owing  to 
their  neglects  or  prejudices ;  it  must  be  added,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  in  all  common  reason,  and  as  what  the  truth  of  the 
case  plainly  requires  should  be  added,  that  such  dissatisfac- 
tion possibly  may  be  owing  to  those,  possibly  may  be  men's 
own£Bailt^    For, 

If  there  are  any  persons  yiho  never  set  themselves 
heartily  and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religion ;  if  there 
are  any  who  secretly  wish  it  may  not  prove  true ;  and  are 
less  attentive  to  evidence  than  to  difficulties,  and  more  to 
objections  than  to  what  is  said  in  answer  to  them :  these 
persons  will  scarce  be  thought  in  a  likely  way  of  seeing  the 
evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  certainly  true,  and 
capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  proved.  If  any  accustom 
themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the  way  of 
mirth  and  sport ;  if  they  attend  to  forms  and  representations, 
and  inadequate  manners  of  expression,  instead  of  the  real 
things  intended  by  them ;  (for  signs  often  can  be  no  more 
than  inadequately  expressive  of  &e  things  signified ;)  or  if 
they  substitute  human  errors  in  the  room  of  divine  truth ; 
why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some  men 
from  seeing  that  evidence,  which  really  is  seen  by  others ; 
as  a  like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common 
speculation  and  practice,  does,  we  find  by  experience,  hinder 
them  from  attmning  that  knowledge  and  right  understand- 
ing, in  matters  of  common  speculation  and  practice,  which 
more  £ur  and  attentive  minds  attain  to'?  And  the  effect 
will  be  the  same,  whether  their  neglect  of  seriously  con- 

'  Hie  preeedioff  aigmnenta  hare  gone  on  the  inppoiitioii  tliat  men*!  di^ 
Mliifitttiagi  with  Uie  eridenoe  ef  rerelstion  deei  not  proceed  from  their  own 
vicei  and  prejndieei,  and  ii  not  their  own  fanlt.  But  pouibly,  after  all,  the 
fiwlt  may  lie  in  the  objector,  not  in  the  thing  objeeted  to.--(Yr.)  This  ia 
what  Butler  goei  on  to  conuder  hat,^Ed, 

*  The  intmud  eyidence  of  religion  aeemi  chieSy  to  hare  been  intended  UB 
a  meant  of  moral  probation.    See  St.  John  m  17 ^-^Ed, 
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sidering  the  evidence  of  rdigion,  and  their  indiraet  hehaiviour 
with  regard  to  it,  pioceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  from 
the  grosser  vices ;  or  whether  it  he  owing  to  this,  that  foizns 
and  figoratiye  manners  of  expresmon,  as  well  as  erron, 
administer  occasions  of  ridicule,  when  the  things  intended, 
and  the  troth  itself,  would  not.  Men  may  indulge  a 
ludicrous  torn  so  far  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  conduct  and 
prudence  in  worldly  affiiirs,  end  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair 
their  fiumltj  of  reason.  And  in  general,  levity,  careless- 
ness, passion,  and  prejudice  do  hinder  ns  firom  being  rightly 
informed,  with  respect  to  common  things;  and  they  may,  in 
like  manner,  and  perhaps  in  some  further  providential 
manner,*  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious  subjects ;  may 
hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  ^before  ns,  and  from  being 
seen  when  it  is.  The  Scripture  ^  does  declare,  that  every 
one  shall  not  understand.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  l^ 
what  providential  conduct  this  comes  to  pass :  whether  the 
evidence  of  Christianity  was,  originally  and  with  design,  put 
and  left  so,  as  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  evading  moral 
obligations  should  not  see  it ;  and  that  honest-minded  persons 
should :  or  whether  it  comes  to  pass  by  any  other  means. 

Further:  the  general  proof  of  natural  rehgion  and  of 
Christianity  does,  I  tiiink,  lie  level  to  common  men ;  even 
those,  (he  greatest  part  of  whose  time,  from  childhood  to 
old  age,  is  teken  up  with  providing  for  themselves  and  their 
ftmilies  the  common  conveniences,  perhaps  necessaries,  of 
life :  those,  I  mean,  of  this  rank  who  ever  think  at  all  of 
asking  after  proof,  or  attending  to  it  CcnnncMi  men,  were 
they  as  much  in  earnest  about  religion  as  about  their  tem- 
poral affairs,  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  upon  real  e^ 
dence,  that  there  is  a  God  who  governs  the  worid,  and  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  and  accountable  crea* 
tores.  And  as  Christianity  entirely  fisdls  in  vrith  this  their 
natural  sense  of  things,  so  ^ey  are  capable,  not  only  of 

'  BuLxii.  10.  Seealao  laa.  zzix.  18, 14.  Matt,  tl  23,  and  zi  2!», 
and  ziiL  11,  12.  John  iil  19,  and  r.  44.  1  Cor.  il  14,  and  2  Cor.  it.  4. 
2  Tim.  iii.  18  ;  and  that  affectionate  as  well  as  anthoritatiTe  admonition,  lo 
very  many  timet  ineakatedi  He  (htit  hoik  eon  to  hear,  let  kirn  kiar, 
6n!tiiiB  saw  ao  strongly  the  thing  intended  in  these  and  ethw  pasngee  of 
Saiptnre  of  the  like  sense,  as  to  say  that  the  proof  giren  oe  of  Chrisi^nity 
was  less  than  it  might  have  heen,  for  this  rery  pupoae :  Ut  Ua  urmo  Rvaur 
gdii  (anauam  lapit  asd  Lydiut  ad  fmm  ingenia  MnioMKa  exflotwrentiwr, 
I>e  Yer.  B.  C.  lib.  ii.  towards  the  end. 
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beiDg  persuaded,  but  of  being  made  to  see,  that  there  is 
evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  it,  and  many 
appearing  completions  of  prophecy.  But  though  this  proof 
is  real  and  conclusiye,  yet  it  is  liable  to  objections,  and  may 
be  run  up  into  difficulties,  which,  however,  persons  who  are 
capable  not  only  of  talking  of,  but  of  reaJly  seeing,  are  ca- 
pable also  of  seeing  through :  i.  e.,  not  of  cleanng  up  and 
answering  them,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  for  of  such 
knowledge  we  are  not  capable  with  respect  to  any  one  thing 
in  nature ;  but  capable  of  seeing  that  the  proof  is  not  lost 
in  these  difficulties,  or  destroyed  by  these  objections.  But 
then  a  thorough  examination  into  religion  with  regard  to 
these  objections,  which  cannot  be  the  business  of  eveiy 
man,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  large  compass,  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  it,  requires  some  knowledge,  as  well  as  lime  and 
attention ;  to  see  how  the  evidence  comes  out,  upon  balanc- 
ing one  thing  with  another,  and  what,  upon  the  whole,  is 
the  amount  of  it.  Now,  if  persons  who  have  picked  up 
these  objections  from  others,  and  take  for  granted  they  are 
of  weight,  upon  the  word  of  those  frx)m  whom  they  received 
them,  or,  by  often  retailing  of  them,  come  to  see  or  fancy 
they  see  them  to  be  of  weight ;  will  not  prepare  themselves 
for  such  an  examination,  with  a  competent  degree  of  know- 
ledge ;  or  will  not  give  that  time  and  attention  to  the  subject 
which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  is  necessaiy  for  attaining  such 
information ;  in  this  case  they  must  remain  in  doubtfrOness, 
ignorance,  or  error:  in  the  same  way  as  they  must,  with 
regard  to  common  sciences  and  matters  of  common  life, 
if  they  neglect  the  necessaiy  means  of  being  informed  in 
them. 

But  still  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  a  prince  or 
common  master  were  to  send  directions  to  a  servant,  he 
would  take  care  that  they  should  always  bear  the  certain 
marics  who  they  came  from,  and  that  their  sense  should  be 
always  plain :  so  as  that  there  should  be  no  possible  doubt,  if 
he  could  help  it,  concerning  the  authority  or  meaning  of 
them.  Now,  the  proper  answer  to  all  this  kind  of  objec- 
tions is,  that,  wherever  the  fallacy  lies,  it  is  even  certain  we 
cannot  argue  thus  vnth  respect  to  Him  who  is  the  governor 
of  the  world :  and  particukrly  that  he  does  not  adBTord  us 
such  information,  with  respect  to  our  temporal  affairs  and 
interests,  as  experience  abundantiy  shows.     However,  thero 
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is  a  full  answer  to  this  objection^  from  the  very  nature  of 
religion.  For,  the  reason  why  a  prince  would  give  his  di- 
rections in  this  plam  manner  is,  that  he  absolutely  desires 
such  an  external  action  should  be  done,  without  concerning 
himself  with  the  motive  or  principle  upon  which  it  is  done : 
t.  e.,  he  regards  only  the  external  event,  or  the  thing's  being 
done,  and  not  at  all,  properly  speaking,  the  doing  of  it  or 
tbe  action.  Whereas,  the  whole  of  morality  and  religion 
consisting  merely  in  action  itself,  there  is  no  sort  of  pandlel 
between  the  cases.  But  if  the  prince  be  supposed  to  regard 
only  the  action ;  t.  «.,  only  to  desire  to  exercise,  or  in  any 
sense  prove,  the  understanding  or  loyalty  of  a  servant ;  he 
would  not  always  give  his  orders  in  such  a  plain  manner. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  will  of  God,  respecting 
morality  and  religion,  may  be  considered  either  as  absolute, 
or  as  only  conditional.  If  it  be  absolute,  it  can  only  be  thus, 
that  we  should  act  virtuously  in  such  given  circumstances  ; 
not  that  we  should  be  brought  to  act  so  by  his  chan^ng  of 
our  circumstances.  And  if  God*s  will  be  thus  absolute, 
then  it  is  in  our  power,  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense, 
to  do  or  to  contradict  his  wiU ;  which  is  a  most  weighty  con- 
sideration. Or  his  will  may  be  considered  only  as  condi- 
tional, that  if  we  act  so  and  so,  we  shaU  be  rewarded ;  if 
otherwise,  punished :  of  which  conditional  will  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  the  whole  constitution  of  it  affords  most 
certain  instances. 

Upon  the  whole :  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  religion  neces- 
sarily implies  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  probation :  and  the 
credibility  of  our  being  at  all  in  such  a  state  being  admitted, 
there  seems  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  supposing  our  proba- 
tion to  be,  just  as  it  is  in  those  respects  whidi  are  above 
objected  against.  There  seems  no  pretence,  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  to  say  that  the  trial  capnot  equitably  be  any- 
thing, but  whether  persons  will  act  suitably  to  certain  in- 
formation, or  such  as  admits  no  room  for  doubt ;  so  as  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  miscarriage,  but  either  from  their 
not  attending  to  what  they  certainly  know,  or  from  over- 
bearing passion  hurrying  them  on  to  act  contrary  to  it. 

'  Thif  objection  may  be  aniwered  directly  and  indirectly — (1.)  God  doe§ 
not  look  to  mere  outward  ad,  aa  an  earthly  matter,  but  to  action  and  its 
motiTe.  (2.)  The  will  of  God  is  either  abiolnte  or  conditional :  and  whether 
it  be  the  former  or  the  latter,  the  objection  Taniihet. — £d, 

T 
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For,  siace  ignozsAce  umI  doubt  afford  scope  foe  probatioiL 
ia  all  senses,  as  really  as  intuitive  convioUaci  or  certainly; 
and  since  the  two  former  are  to  be  put  to  the  same  aocoont 
aa  difficulties  in  practice,  men'b  moral  piobatiaa  may  also 
be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to  inform  themselves  by 
impartial  consideration,  and  afterwards  whether  they  will 
act  as  the  case  requires  upon  the  evidenoe  which  they  have* 
however  doubtful.  And  this»  we  find  by  eispmejioe,  is  fire* 
quently  our  probation^  in  our  temporal  capacity.  For  the 
information  whick  we  want  with  regard  to  our  woilflly  in- 
terests is  by  no  means  always  given  us  of  course,  with- 
out  any  care  of  our  own.  And  we  are  grsatly  liable  to 
self-deceit  firom  inward  secret  prqjudices,  and  idso  to  the 
deceits  of  others.  So  that  to  be  able  to  judge  what  is  the 
prudent  part  often  requires  much  and  difficult  consider- 
ation. Then,  after  we  have  judged  the  very  hest  we  can, 
the  evidence  upon  which  we  must  ac^  if  we  will  live  and 
act  at  all,  is  peipetually  doubtful  to  a  veiy  high  degree. 
And  the  constitution  and  course  of  the  world  in&ct  ia  such, 
as  that  want  of  impartial  consideration  what  we  have  to  do, 
and  venturing  upon  extravagant  courses  because  it  is 
doubtful  what  wUl  be  the  consequence,  are  often  natu- 
rally, u  e,,  providentially,  altogether  as  fatal,  as  misconduct 
occasioned  by  heedless  inattention  to  what  we  oertaonly 
know,  or  disregarcUng  it  firom  overbearing  passion. 

Several  of  the  observations  here  made  may  welL  seem 
strange,  perhaps  unintelligible,  to  many  good  men.  But 
if  the  persons  for  whose  sake  they  are  made  think  so ;  per- 
sons who  ol^ect  as  above,  and  thirow  off  all  regard  to  reli- 
gion under  pretence  of  want  of  evidence ;  I  desire  them  to 
consider  again,  whether  their  thinking  so  be  owing  to  any 
thing  unintelligible  in.  these  observations,  or  to  their  own. 
not  having  such  a  sense  of  religion  and  serious  solicitude 
about  it,  as  even  their  state  of  scepticism  does  in  all  reason, 
require?  It  ought  to  be  forced  upon  the  reflection  o£ 
these  perscms,  that  our  nature  and  condition  necessaiily 
require  us,  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  to  act  upon  evidence 
much  lower  than  what  is  commonly  called  probable;  iA 
guard,  not  only  against  what  we  fully  believe  will,  but  also 
against  what  we  think  it  supposable  may,  happen ;  and  to 
engage  in  pursuits  when  the  probability  is  greatly  against 

>  F^  113, 266,  Ac. 
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soccesa,  if  it  be  credible,  that  posaibly  we  may  sacceed  in 
tbem. 


CHAPTER  VTL 

OF  TBB  PABSnOIfLAB  JSVIJDENOE   TOB  OBUBTIAlilTT '. 

The  presumptiona  against  revelation,  and  objections  against 
the  general  scheme  of  CQuistianily,  and  particular  things 
relatmg  to  it,  being  remoYed;  there  remains  to  be  conr 
sidered  what  positive  evidence  we  have  for  the  truth  of  it ; 
chiefly  in  order  to  see  what  the  analogy  of  nature  suggests 
with  regard  to  that  evidence,  and  the  objections  against  it: 
or  to  see  what  is,  and  is  allowed  to  be,  the  plain  natural 
rule  of  judgment  and  of  action  in  our  temporal  concerns, 
in  cases  where  we  have  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  and  the 
same  kind  of  objecdons  agiunst  it,  that  we  have  in  the  case 
before  us. 

Now  in  the  evidence  of  GhristiaKiitv  there  seem  to  be 
several  things  of  great  weight  not  reaucible  to  the  head, 
either  of  mnaclea,  or  the  completion  of  prophecy,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  words.  But  these  two  are 
its  direct  and  fundamental  proofs;  and  those  other  things, 
however  considerable  they  are,  yet  ought  never  to  be  urged 
apart  from  its  direct  proofs,  but  always  to  be  joined  with 
them.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Christianity  will  be  a  long 
series  of  things,  reaching,  as  it  seems,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  of  great  variety  and 
compass,  taking  in  bo&  the  direct  and  sdso  the  collateral, 
proms,  and  maldng  up,  all  of  them  together,  one  argu- 
ment; the  conviction  arising  from  whidi  kind  of  proof 
may  be  compared  to  what  they  call  the  effect  in  archi- 
tecture or  other  works  of  art;  a  result  from  a  great 
number  of  things  so  and  so  disposed,  and  taken  into 
one  view.    I  shi^  therefore,  ^<t,  make  some  observationa 


'  Hkviiiy  «BiW6wd  db}tctiflni  agaiint  a  rerdrtiop  in  the  aUtact,  >nd  alw 
afMDft  Utt  ChtiitnB  rmhlioa,  both  giwilly  and  paiticalarij,  Budtr  pn>- 
CMdi  to  the  ooittidtcitioii  of  tha  p^riUm  andonca  in  fkYwu  of  Chriitianityy 
with  the  objections  against  that  evidence.  The  subject  is  divided  into — (1.) 
Tha  direct  evidence  for  Christianity  from  miracles  and  the  completion  ol 
wopkecj,  with  objectiona  against  that  eTidenee.  (2.)  The  general  aignment 
fiv  Iba  truth  of  ChiiitiBnitj,  consisting  both  of  tha  diieet  imd  coUatesal  eri- 
dnae,  censidavsd  aa  weiaag  v§  OM  asgnseBt— (TF.) 

T  d 
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relating  to  miracles,  and  the  appearing  completions  of 
prophecy;  and  consider  what  analogy  suggests  in  answer  to 
the  objections  brought  against  this  evidence.  And,  secondly^ 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the  general  argu- 
ment now  mentioned,  consisting  both  of  the  direct  and 
collateral  evidence,  considered  as  making  up  one  argument ; 
this  being  the  kind  of  proof  upon  which  we  determine  most 
questions  of  difficulty  concerning  common  facts,  alleged 
to  have  happened,  or  seeming  likely  to  happen ;  especially 
questions  relating  to  conduct 

First.  I  shall  make  some  observations  upon  the  direct 
proof  of  Christianity  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  and  upon 
the  objections  alleged  against  it. 

.  I.  Now  the  following  observations  relating  to  the  his- 
torical evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  Chris- 
tianity appear  to  be  of  great  weight 

1.  The  Old  Testament  affords  us  the  same  historical 
evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets,  as 
of  the  common  civil  histoiy  of  Moses  and  the  kings  of 
Israel,  or  as  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  the 
Oospeh  and  the  Acts  afford  us  the  same  historical  evidence 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  as  of  the 
common  matters  related  in  them.  This,  indeed,  could  not 
have  been  affirmed  by  any  reasonable  man,  if  the  authors 
of  these  books,  like  many  other  historians,  had  appeared  to 
make  an  entertaining  manner  of  writing  their  aim,  though 
they  had  interspersed  miracles  in  their  works,  at  proper 
distances  and  upon  proper  occasions.  These  might  have 
animated  a  dull  relation,  amused  the  reader,  and  engaged 
his  attention.  And  the  same  account  would  naturally  have 
been  given  of  them,  as  of  the  speeches  and  descriptions  of 
such  autliors :  the  same  account,  in  a  manner,  as  is  to  be 
given,  why  the  poets  made  use  of  wonders  and  prodigies. 
But  the  facts,  both  miraculous  and  natural,  in  Scripture, 
are  related  in  plain  unadorned  narratives;  and  both  of 
them  appear,  in  all  respects,  to  stand  upon  the  same  foot  of 
historical  evidence.  Further :  some  parts  of  Scripture  con- 
taining an  account  of  miracles  fuUy  sufficient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  are  quoted  as  genuine,  from  the  age 
in  which  ihej  are  said  to  be  written,  down  to  the  present : 
and  no  other  parts  of  them,  material  in  the  present  question, 
ai*e  omitted  to  be  quoted  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  any 
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sort  of  proof  of  their  not  being  genuine.  And,  as  common 
history,  when  called  in  question  in  any  instance,  may 
often  be  gready  confirmed  by  contemporary  or  subsequent 
events  more  known  and  acknowledged :  and  as  the  common 
Scripture  histoiy,  like  many  others,  is  thus  confirmed,  so 
likewise  is  the  miraculous  history  of  it,  not  only  in  par- 
ticular instances,  but  in  general.  For,  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  which  were  events  con- 
temporary with  the  miracles  related  to  be  wrought  in  attesta- 
tion of  both,  or  subsequent  to,  them,  these  events  are  just 
what  we  should  have  expected,  upon  supposition  such 
miracles  were  really  wrought  to  attest  the  truth  of  those 
religions.  These  miracles  are  a  satisfactory  account  of 
those  events :  of  which  no  other  satis&ctoiy  account  can  be 
given ;  nor  any  account  at  all  but  what  is  imaginaiy  merely, 
and  invented.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  most  obvious,  the 
most  easy  and  direct  account  of  this  histoiy,  how  it  came  to 
be  written  and  to  be  received  in  the  world  as  a  true  history, 
is,  that  it  really  is  so :  nor  can  any  other  account  of  it  be 
easy  and  direct  Now,  though  an  account,  not  at  all 
obvious,  but  very  far-fetched  and  indirect,  may  indeed  be, 
and  often  is,  the  true  account  of  a  matter,  yet  it  cannot  be 
admitted  on  the  authority  of  its  being  asserted.  Mere 
guess,  supposition,  and  possibility,  when  opposed  to  his- 
torical evidence,  prove  nothing,  but  that  historical  evidence 
is  not  demonstrative. 

Now  the  just  consequence  finom  all  this,  I  think,  is,  that 
the  Scripture-histoiy  in  general  is  to  be  admitted  as  an  au- 
thentic genuine  history,  till  somewhat  positive  be  alleged 
sufficient  to  invalidate  it^  But  no  man  will  deny  the  conse- 
quence to  be,  that  it  cannot  be  rejected,  or  thrown  by  as  of 
no  authority,  till  it  can  be  proved  to  be  of  none;  even 
though  the  evidence  now  mentioned  for  its  authority  were 
doubtful.  This  evidence  may  be  confronted  by  historical 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  if  there  be  any;  or  general 
incredibility  in  the  things  related,  or  inconsistence  in  the 
general  turn  of  the  histoi}-,  would  prove  it  to  be  of  no 

1  Upon  the  principlef  of  mond  eTidence  laid  down  at  the  opening  of  the 
Prefi^e  to  the  Analogy,  this  testimony  in  fiivour  of  the  miiacnloos  history-  of 
Scriptore  most  be  admitted  nntil  something  positiTe  be  proved  against  it. 
— {W.)  In  other  words,  until  the  balance  of  evidence  be  proved  to  prepon- 
derate on  the  other  side. — Ed. 
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anthority.  But  since,  upon  ihe  fieuse  of  the  mattser,  upon  a 
first  and  general  view,  tiie  appearance  is,  that  it  is  an 
aathentic  history ;  it  cannot  be  determined  to  be  fictrtions 
without  some  proof  that  it  is  so.  And  the  following  obser- 
vations in  support  of  these,  and  coincident  with  Ihem,  will 
greatly  confinn  the  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  <^ 
Christianity. 

2.  The  Epistles  of  6t  Paul,  from  the  nature  of  epistolmy 
writing,  and,  moreover,  from  several  of  them  being  written, 
not  to  particular  persons,  but  to  churches,  cany  in  them 
evidences  of  their  being  genuine,  beyond  what  can  be  in  a 
mere  historical  narrative,  left  to  the  worid  at  large.  This 
evidence,  joined  with  that  which  they  have  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  seems  not  to  leave  so  much 
as  any  particular  pretaice  for  denying  their  genuineness, 
considered  as  an  ordinary  matter  of  fact,  or  of  criticism :  I 
say  fxxrtietdar  pretence  for  dmpng  it;  because  any  single 
fact,  of  such  a  kind  and  such  antiquity,  may  have  ^enmil 
doubts  raised  concerning  it,  fi?om  the  veiy  nature  of  human 
affairs  and  human  testimony.  There  is  also  to  be  men- 
tioned a  distinct  and  particular  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  epistle  chiefly  referred  to  here,  the  first  to  the 
Corinthians;  fix)m  the  mamier  in  which  it  is  quoted  hv 
Clemens  Bomanus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  own  to  that  church'. 
Now  these  episdes  afford  a  proof  of  Christianity,  detadied 
from  all  others,  which  is,  I  think,  a  thing  of  weight ;  and 
also  a  proof  of  a  nature  and  kind  peculiar  to  itsdf.    For, 

In  them  the  author  declares,  that  he  i^ceived  the  Gospel 
in  general,  and  the  institution  of  the  Communion  in  par- 
ticular, not  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  or  jointly  togedier 
with  them,  but  alone,  from  Christ  himself;  whom  he  de- 
clares likewise,  conformably  to  the  histoiy  in  the  Acts,  that 
he  saw  after  his  ascension':  so  that  the  testimony  of  St. 
Paul  is  to  be  considered  as  detached  from  that  of  me  rest 
of  the  AposUes. 

And  he  declares  further,  that  he  was  endued  with  a  power 
of  working  miracles,  as  what  was  publicly  known  to  those 
very  people,  speaks  of  frequent  and  great  variety  of 
miraculous  gifts  as  then  subsisting  in  those  very  churches 
to  which  he  was  writing;  which  he  was  reproving  for  several 

*  Clem.  Rom.  Sp.  1,  c.  47. 

'  GaL  i. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  &c ;  1  Cor.  xr^  8. 
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iiregulfiritieB;  and  where  he  had  personal  opposers:  he 
mentiofns  these  gifts  inddentally,  in  the  most  easy  maimer, 
and  withomt  effort;  by  way  of  reproof  to  those  who  had 
them,  for  their  indecent  ose  of  them ;  and  by  way  of  de- 
preciating them,  in  comparison  of  moiai  Tirtues :  in  short,  he 
speaks  of  these  churches,  of  these  miraculous  powers,  in  the 
manner  any  one  would  speak  to  another  of  a  thing,  which 
was  as  familiar,  and  as  much  known  in  common  to  them 
both,  as  anything  in  the  world  K  And  this,  as  hath  been 
observed  by  several  persons,  is  surely  a  very  considerable 
thing. 

8.  It  is  an  acknowledged  historical  &ot,  that  Christianity 
offered  itself  to  the  world,  and  demanded  to  be  received, 
upon  the  allegation,  i.  #.,  as  unbeliever  would  speak,  upon 
the  pretence,  of  miracles,  publicly  wrought  to  attest  the 
truth  of  it  in  such  an  age ;  and  that  it  was  actually  re- 
ceived by  great  numbers  in  that  very  age,  and  upon 
the  professed  belief  of  the  reality  of  these  miraides.  And 
GhrisUanity,  including  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, seems  distinguished  by  ttus  from  all  other  religions. 
I  mean,  that  tiiis  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  other;  for  surely  it  will  not  be  supposed 
to  lie  upon  any  person  to  prove  by  positive  historical 
evid^ioe  that  it  was  not  It  does  in  no  sort  appear  that 
Mahometanism  was  first  received  in  the  world  upon  the  foot 
of  supposed  mirades^  t.  #.,  public  ones:  for,  as  revelation 
isitself  miraculous,  all  pretence  to  it  must  necessarily  imply 
B<nne  pretence  of  miracles'.    And  it  is  a  known  &ct,  that 

'  Bom.  XT.  19;  1  Oor.  xiL  S,  S,  10-28,  &&,  ud  ziiL  1,  2,  8,  aod  tlie 
wlioleilTUicliAptar;  2  Cor.adi.  12, 18;  GNd.  iiL  2,  5. 

*  See  the  Eonn,  cL  ziii  and  cb.  zviL 

'  Maliomet  neither  claimed  nor  duclaimed  the  power  of  nitaclet.  When 
pnased  to  site  this  proof  of  hiB  miMion,  be  inToWef  liimielf  in  tite  olMraie 
DOMt  of  Tiaion  and  pn^hecy,  appeali  tio  the  intenml  moh  of  hit  doctnne, 
and  thielda  himielf  behind  the  pravidence  of  God,  who  lefiuei  theae  aigiii 
and  wondera,  which  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  fiutb,  and  ama^^  ^^ 
guilt  of  infideUty.  .  .  .  The  pataaget  in  the  Koran  nrhich  deny  Mb  miradei 
are  clear  and  positiTe ;  and  thoae  that  leem  to  aasert  them  are  ambigaooi 
and  inauiBeient. — Gibbon's  IkdiM  taid  Fall,  ch.  50,  and  note  OS. 

This  waa  all  that  Mahoaiet  pretended  to—"  The  Koran  itself  is  a  miracle." 
So  far  was  he  from  claiming  to  himself  the  working  clpubUe  miracles,  that 
he  declared  he  did  4m€  work  them,  since  those  wraiigfat  by  others,  the  Pro- 
phets, Apostles,  and  Jesus  Christ,  fiiiled  to  bring  connction  with  them. — (B,) 

Nimak,  the  founder  of  the  SiUis,  neTer  pretanded  to  work  miradcty  but  da- 
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it  was  immediatelj,  at  the  Teiy  first,  propagated  by  other 
means.  And  as  particular  institutions,  whether  in  Paganism 
or  Popery,  said  to  be  confirmed  by  miracles  after  those  in- 
stitutions had  obtiuned,  are  not  to  the  purpose :  so,  were 
there  what  might  be  called  historical  proof,  that  any  of  them 
were  introduced  by  a  supposed  divine  command,  believed 
to  be  attested  by  miracles;  these  would  not  be  in  anv  wise 
parallel.  For  single  things  of  this  sort  are  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  after  parties  are  formed,  and  have  power  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  leaders  of  them  are  in  veneration  with  the 
multitude ;  and  political  interests  are  blended  with  religious 
claims  and  religious  distinctions.  But  before  anything  of 
this  kind,  for  a  few  persons,  and  those  of  the  lowest  rank, 
all  at  once,  to  bring  over  such  numbers  to  a  new  religion, 
and  get  it  to  be  received  upon  the  particular  evidence  of 
miracles;  this  is  quite  another  thing.  And  I  think  it  will 
be  allowed  by  any  fair  adversary,  that  the  fact  now  men- 
tioned, taking  in  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  religion.  However,  the  fact  itself  is  allowed, 
that  Christianity  obtained,  t.  0.,  was  professed  to  be  received 
in  the  world,  upon  the  belief  of  miracles,  immediately  in  tlie 
age  in  which  it  is  said  those  miracles  were  wrought:  or  that 
this  is  what  its  first  converts  would  have  alleged,  as  the 
reason  for  their  embracing  it  Now  certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  numbers  of  men,  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  should  forsake  tlie  religion  of  their 
country,  in  which  they  had  been  educated;  separate  them- 
selves from  their  friends,  particularly  in  their  festival  shows 
and  solemnities,  to  which  the  common  people  are  so  greatly 
addicted,  and  which  were  of  a  nature  to  engage  them  much 
more  than  anything  of  that  sort  amongst  us;  and  embrace  a 
religion,  which  could  not  but  expose  them  to  many  incon- 
veniences, and  indeed  must  have  been  a  giving  up  the 
world  in  a  great  degree,  even  firom  the  very  first,  and  before 
the  empire  engaged  in  form  against  them :  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  such  numbers  should  make  so  great,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  so  inconvenient  a  change  in  their  whole  in- 
stitution of  life,  unless  they  were  resdly  convinced  of  the 

rided  those  who  did,  aa  deriring  power  from  evil  spirits.  When  urged  (0 
give  a  mincolons  proof  of  his  mission,  he  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  to  exhibit 
worthy  of  you  to  behold.  A  holj  teacher  has  no  defence  bnt  the  puritj  of 
his  doctrine )-  the  world  may  change,  bnt  the  Creator  is  nnehangeablel"—- 
Cb^.  MaUolm'i  SJtetek  <if  the  Siikt,  pp.  17,  21.    (Ed.) 
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truth  of  those  miracles  upon  the  knowledge  or  belief  of 
which  they  professed  to  make  it  And  it  wHl,  I  suppose, 
readily  be  acknowledged,  that  the  generality  of  the  first 
conyerts  to  Christianity  must  have  believed  them :  that  as 
by  becoming  Christians  they  declared  to  the  world,  they 
were  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles ;  so  this  de- 
claration was  to  be  credited.  And  this  their  testimony  is 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  those  miracles,  as  if  they 
had  put  it  in  writing,  and  these  writings  had  come  down  to 
us.  And  it  is  real  evidence,  because  it  is  of  facts,  which 
they  had  capacity  and  full  opportunity  to  inform  themselves 
of.  It  is  also  distinct  firom  the  direct  or  express  historical 
evidence,  though  it  is  of  the  same  kind :  and  it  would  be 
allowed  to  be  diistinct  in  all  cases.  For  were  a  fact  expressly 
related  by  one  or  more  ancient  historians,  and  disputed  in 
after  ages;  that  this  fact  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
believed  by  great  numbers  of  the  age  in  which  the  historian 
says  it  was  done,  would  be  allowed  an  additional  proof  of 
such  fact,  quite  distinct  firom  the  express  testimony  of  the 
historian.  The  credulity  of  mankind  is  acknowledged: 
and  the  suspicions  of  mankind  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
too ;  and  their  backwardness  even  to  believe,  and  greater 
still  to  practise,  what  makes  against  their  interest.  And  it 
must  particularly  be  i-emembered,  that  education,  and  pre- 
judice, and  authority,  were  against  Christianity,  in  the  age 
I  am  speaking  of.  So  that  the  immediate  conversion  of 
such  numbers  is  a  real  presumption  of  somewhat  more 
than  human  in  this  matter :  I  say  presumption,  for  it  is  not 
alleged  as  a  proof  alone  and  by  itself.  Nor  need  any  one 
of  the  things  mentioned  in  this  chapter  be  considered  as 
a  proof  by  itself:  and  yet  all  of  them  together  may  be  one 
of  the  strongest  ^ 

Upon  the  whole:  as  there  is  large  historical  evidence, 
both  direct  and  circumstantial,  of  miracles  wrought  in 
attestation  of  Christianity,  collected  by  those  who  have 
writ  upon  the  subject;  it  lies  upon  unbelievers  to  show, 
why  this  evidence  is  not  to  be  credited*.      This  way  of 

I  P.  806,  &G. 

*  Clearly  there  ctn  be  no  poiiiiTe  probability  agatnit  miraclei  ooeurring 
to  intermpt  the  ordinary  ooitne  of  natnra,  unleM  we  bad  aome  parallel  world 
or  aystem  Irom  which  to  argue.  We  an  therefore,  after  all,  left  to  weigh 
the  evidence  for  and  against  them,  and  to  jodge  acoordio^y.    The  poiitiTe 
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gpeaking  is,  I  Hack,  just;  and  what  persons  lAko  write  in 
defence  of  religion  iiaturally  fall  into.  Yet,  in  a  matter  of 
such  unspeakable  importance,  the  proper  questicm  is,  not 
whom  it  lies  upon,  according  to  the  rules  of  argument,  to 
maintain  or  confute  objections:  but  whether  there  really 
are  any,  against  this  evidence,  sufficient,  in  reason,  to  de- 
stroy &e  credit  of  it.  However,  unbelievers  eeem  to  talod 
upon  them  the  part  of  showing  that  there  are. 

They  aUege,  that  numberless  enthumastie  people,  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  expose  themselves  to  tikie 
same  difficulties  which  the  piimitrve  Christians  did ;  and 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  most  idle  follies 
imaginable.  But  it  is  not  veiy  clear,  to  what  purpose  this 
objection  is  brought  For  evexy  one,  surely,  in  every  case, 
must  distinguish  between  opinions  and  facts.  And  &ough 
testimony  is  no  proof  of  enthusiastic  opinions,  or  of  any 
opinions  at  all ;  yet  it  is  allowed,  in  all  other  cases,  to  be  a 
proof  of  facts.  And  a  person*8  laying  down  his  life  in 
attestation  of  facts  or  of  opinions,  is  the  stjrongest  proof  of 
his  believing  them.  And  if  the  Apostles  and  their  con- 
temporaries did  believe  the  &cts,  in  attestation  of  which 
they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  and  death ;  this  their 
belief,  or  rather  knowledge,  must  be  a  proof  of  those  facts : 
for  they  were  such  as  came  under  the  observation  of  their 
senses.  And  though  it  is  not  of  equal  weight,  yet  it  is  of 
w^ght,  that  the  martyzs  of  the  next  age,  notwithstanding 
they  were  not  eyewitnesses  of  those  facts,  as  were  the 
Apostles  and  their  contemporaries,  had,  however,  full 
opportunity  to  infonn  themselves,  whether  they  were  true 
or  not,  and  gave  equal  proof  of  their  believing  them  to  be 
true. 

But  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  greatly  weakens  the  evidence 
of  testimony  even  for  facts,  in  matters  relating  to  xeligion : 

evidenoe  of  fatU  m  in  their  fitvonr.    When  it  the  pMi^ve  eTideBca  against 
themt 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  ratber  slender  gronnd  on  wbicb  to  stand,  merely 
thai  we  cannot  prc/v$  the  contrary  or  ihe  falt^ood  qf  the  thing,  we  may 
answer  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  ground  to  rut  on — it  is  intended  to  set 
us  in  motion,  and  the  evidence  will  grow  in  proportion  to  4Mir  camestneas 
and  iinceriftj  to  ascertain  the  peint.  Now  is  there  not  a  moral  fitness  in 
this,  that  oTideoce  should  be  progressive,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  si«- 
glemss  of  eye  and  the  diligence  whh  which  it  as  sought  and  investigatedl''— - 
W^fe'4  Bmaim.    {Md,) 
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some  seem  to  thizik  it  totally  and  absolutely  destroys  the 
eridenoe  of  testimony  upon  this  sabjeot  Aiid  indeed  the 
powers  of  enthtisiasm,  and  of  diseases  too,  whieh  operate 
in  a  like  manner,  are  very  wonderfol,  in  partioolar  instances. 
Bnt  if  great  nttmbeis  of  men,  not  appeasing  in  any  pe- 
culiar degree  -week,  nor  under  any  peculiar  suspicion  of 
negligence,  affinn  that  they  saw  and  heard  such  things 
plainfy  with  1heir  eyes  and  their  ears,  aaad  are  admitted  to 
be  in  earnest ;  such  testimony  is  evidence  of  the  strongest 
kind  we  can  have,  for  any  matter  of  fiict.  Yet  possibfy  it 
may  be  overcome,  strong  as  it  is,  by  incredibilky  in  the 
things  thus  attested,  or  by  oontraiy  testunony.  And  in  an 
instance  where  one  thought  it  was  so  overcome,  it  might  be 
just  to  consider,  bow  far  such  evidence  could  be  accounted 
for,  by  enthusiasm ;  for  it  seems  as  if  no  other  imadnable 
account  were  to  be  given  of  it.  But  till  suoh  incredibility 
be  shown,  or  contraiy  testimony  produced,  it  eannot  surely 
be  expected,  ttiat  so  far  fetched,  so  indmct  fltnd  wondedul 
an  account  of  such  testimony,  as  that  of  enthusiasm  must 
be  an  account  so  strange,  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
can  scarce  be  made  to  understand  whiait  is  meant  by  it :  it 
cannot,  I  say,  be  expected,  that  such  account  will  be 
admitted  of  such  evidence ;  when  theve  is  this  direct,  easy, 
and  obvious  account  of  it,  that  people  really  saw  and  heard 
a  thing  not  incredible,  which  they  affinn  sincerely  and  with 
fall  assurance,  they  did  see  and  hear.  Granting  then  that 
enthusiasm  is  not  (strictly  speaking)  an  absurd,  but  a 
possible  account  of  such  testimony;  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
very  mention  of  it  goes  upon  the  previous  supposition,  that 
the  things  so  attested  are  incredible:  and  tiberefore  need 
not  be  considered,  till  they  are  shown  to  be  so.  Much 
less  need  it  be  considered,  after  the  contrary  has  been 
proved,  and  I  think  it  1ms  been  proved,  to  lull  satasfaction, 
that  there  is  no  incredibility  in  a  revelation,  in  general ;  or 
in  sudi  a  one  as  the  Christian,  in  particular.  However,  as 
religion  is  supposed  peculiaily  liable  to  enthusiasm,  it  may 
just  be  observed,  that  prejudices  almost  without  number, 
and  without  name,  rcmiance,  affectation,  humour,  a  desire  to 
engage  attention,  or  to  suiprise,  the  party  spirit,  custom,  litde 
competitions,  unaccountable  likings  and  dislikings;  these 
influence  men  strongly  in  common  matters.  And  as  these 
prejudices  are  often  scarce  known  <ft  rsfLected  upon  by  the 
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persons  themselves  who  are  influenced  by  them,  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  influences  of  a  like  kmd  to  enthusiasm. 
Yet  human  testimony  in  common  matters  is  naturally  and 
justly  believed  notwi&standing. 

It  is  intimated  further,  in  a  more  refined  way  of  obser- 
vation, that  though  it  should  be  proved,  that  the  Apostles 
and  first  Christians  could  not,  in  some  respects,  be  deceived 
themselves,  and,  in  other  respects,  cannot  be  thought  to 
have  intended  to  impose  upon  the  world ;  yet  it  will  not 
follow,  that  their  general  testimony  is  to  be  believed,  though 
truly  handed  down  to  us :  because  they  might  still  in  part, 
t.  0.,  in  other  respects,  be  deceived  themselves,  and  in  part 
also  designedly  impose  upon  others ;  which,  it  is  added,  is 
a  thing  veiy  credible,  firom  that  mixture  of  real  enthusiasm, 
and  real  knavenr,  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  characters. 
And  I  must  confess,  I  think  the  matter  of  fact  contained  in 
this  observation  upon  mankind  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and  that 
somewhat  very  much  akin  to  it  is  often  supposed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  very  common  case,  and  most  severely  reproved. 
But  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that  persons  capable  of 
applying  this  observation  as  applied  in  the  objection,  might 
also  frequentiy  have  met  with  the  like  mixed  character,  in 
instances  where  religion  was  quite  out  of  the  case.  The 
thing  plainly  is,  that  mankind  are  naturally  endued  with 
reason,  or  a  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  as  naturally  tiiey  are  endued  with  veracity,  or 
a  regard  to  truth  in  what  they  say ;  but  from  many  occasions 
they  are  liable  to  be  prejudiced  and  biassed  and  deceived 
themselves,  and  capable  of  intending  to  deceive  others,  in 
eveiy  diflerent  degree :  insomuch  that,  as  we  are  all  liable 
to  be  deceived  by  prejudice,  so  likewise  it  seems  to  be  not 
an  uncommon  thing,  for  persons,  who,  from  their  regard  to 
truth,  would  not  invent  a  lie  entirely  without  any  found- 
ation at  all,  to  propagate  it  with  heightening  circumstances, 
after  it  is  once  invented  and  set  cooing.  And  others, 
though  they  would  not  propagate  a  lie,  yet,  which  is  a 
lower  degree  of  falsehood,  will  let  it  pass  without  contra- 
diction. But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  human  testimony 
remains  still  a  natural  ground  of  assent ;  and  this  assent 
a  natural  principle  of  action. 

It  is  objected  further,  that  however  it  has  happened,  the 
fact  is,  that  mankind  have,  in  diflerent  ages,  been  strangely 
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deluded  with  pretences  to  miracles  and  wonders  ^  But  it 
is  bj  no  means  to  be  admitted,  that  thej  have  been  oftener, 
or  are  at  all  more  hable  to  be  deceived  by  these  pretences, 
than  by  others. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
historical  evidence  for  miracles,  wMch  are,  on  all  hands,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  fabulous.  But  suppose  there  were  even  ' 
the  like  historical  evidence  for  these,  to  what  there  is  for 
those  alleged  in  proof  of  Christianity,  which  yet  is  in  no 
wise  allowed,  but  suppose  this ;  the  consequence  would  not 
be  that  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  admitted. 
Nor  is  there  a  man  m  the  world,  who,  in  common  cases, 
would  conclude  thus.  For  what  would  such  a  conclusion 
really  amount  to  but  this,  that  evidence  confuted  by  con- 
traiy  evidence,  or  any  way  overbalanced,  destroys  the  credi- 
bility of  other  evidence,  neither  confuted  nor  overbalanced  ? 
To  argue,  that  because  there  is,  if  there  were,  like  evidence 
from  testimony,  for  miracles  acknowledged  false,  as  for  those 
in  attestation  of  Christianity,  therefore  the  evidence  in  the 
latter  case  is  not  to  be  credited;  this  is  the  same  as  to 
argue,  that  if  two  men  of  equally  good  reputation  had  given 
evidence  in  dififerent  cases  no  wav  connected,  and  one 
of  them  had  been  convicted  of  peijury,  this  confuted  the 
testimony  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  general  observation,  that 
human  creatures  are  so  liable  to  be  deceived,  from  enthu- 
siasm in  religion,  and  principles  equivalent  to  enthusiasm  in 
common  matters,  and  in  both  from  neghgence ;  and  that 
they  are  so  capable  of  dishonestiy  endeavouring  to  deceive 
others;  this  does  indeed  weaken  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony in  aU  cases,  but  does  not  destroy  it  in  any.  And 
these  things  will  appear,  to  different  men,  to  weaken  the 
evidence  of  testimony,  in  different  degrees :  in  degrees  pro- 
portionable to  the  observations  they  have  made,  or  the 
notions  they  have  any  way  taken  up,  concerning  the  weak- 

*  Counterfeit  coin  rappoiet  that  there  is  inch  a  thing  in  the  world  as  ffood 
Money,  and  no  one  would  pretend  outwardly  to  be  Tirtnoiis,  unless  tome  were 
really  so.  In  the  seme  manner,  fidse  miradea  suppose  the  existence  of  real 
ones ;  and  the  cheats  that  hate  been  imposed  upon  the  world,  far  from  fur- 
nishing ns  with  reasons  to  reject  all  miracles  in  generali  are,  on  the  contrary, 
a  strong  proof  that  tome,  of  which  they  are  imitations,  have  been  genuine. 
— Dot^lat  on  MiraeUs.    (^d.) 

'  See  Paley's  Evidences,  part  ii.,  when  the  point  ii  folly  discussed.— JSil 
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ness  and  n^^igence  and  dishonestj  of  mankind ;  or  con- 
cerning the  powers  of  enthusiasm,  and  prejudices  eqniTa- 
Imt  to  it  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  people  do  not  know 
what  they  say,  who  affirm  these  things  to  destroy  the  evi- 
dence from  testimony,  which  we  have  of  the  troth  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  can  destroy  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony in  any  case,  hut  a  proof  or  prohohility,  that  perscMis 
are  not  competent  judges  of  the  facts  to  which  they  ^re 
testimony;  or  that  they  are  actually  imder  some  indirect 
influence  in  giving  it»  in  such  particular  case.  Till  this  he 
made  out,  the  nattaral  laws  of  human  actions  require,  thai 
testimonv  he  admitted.  It  can  never  he  sufficient  to  over- 
throw  direct  historical  evidence,  indolently  to  say,  that  there 
are  so  many  principles,  from  vdience  men  are  liahle  to  he 
deceived  themselves,  and  disposed  to  deceive  others,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion,  that  one  knows  not  what  to 
helieve.  And  it  is  surprising  persons  can  help  reflecting, 
that  this  very  manner  of  speaking  supposes  tibiey  are  not 
satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence,  of  which 
they  speak  thus ;  or  that  they  can  avoid  ohserving,  if  they 
do  make  this  reflection,  that  it  is  on  such  a  suhject,  a  very 
material  one^ 

And  over  against  all  these  ohjections  is  to  he  set  the 
importance  of  Christianity,  as  what  must  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  its  first  converts,  so  as  to  have  rendered 
them  less  liahle  to  he  deceived  finom  carelessness,  than 
they  would  in  common  matters;  and  likewise  the  strong 
ohligations  to  veracity,  which  their  religion  laid  them 
under;  so  that  the  first  and  most  ohvious  presumption  is, 
that  they  could  not  he  deceived  themselves  nor  would  deceive 
others.  And  this  presumption,  in  this  degree,  is  peculiar 
to  the  testimony  we  have  heen  considering. 

In  argument,  assertions  are  nothing  in  themselves,  and 
have  an  air  of  positiveness  which  sometimes  is  not  vezy 
easy ;  yet  they  are  necessary,  and  necessary  to  he  repeated; 
in  order  to  connect  a  discourse,  and  distinctly  to  lay  hefbre 
the  view  of  the  reader,  what  is  proposed  to  he  proved,  and 
what  is  left  as  proved.  Now  the  conclusion  firom  the  fore- 
going ohservations  is,  I  think,  heyond  all  douht,  tiiis :  that 
imbelievers  must  he  forced  to  admit  the  external  evidence 
for  Christianity,  t.  «.,  the  proof  of  miracles  wrought  to 
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attest  it,  to  be  of  real  wei^^t  awl  Tezy  eooaiderable; 
though  they  eaxmot  allow  it  to  be  sufficieiit,  to  eo&Tiiice 
them  of  the  reality  of  those  Tniraclfls  K  Aisd  aa  they  must, 
in  all  reason,  admit  tbis;  so  it  seems  to  me,  tbat  upoa 
coitfideration  they  would»  in  Hut,  admit  it;  those  of  them, 
I  mean,  ^rho  kmyvr  anything  at  all  of  tbe  matter;  in  like 
manner  aa  persons,  in  many  cases,  own  they  see;  stxoi^ 
evidence  from  testimony,  for  the  truth  of  things,  which  yet 
they  cannot  be  convinced  are  true :  cases,  8iq[>pose,  where 
there  is  contraiy  testimony;  or  things  which  they  think, 
whether  with  or  without  reason,  to  be  incredible.  But  there 
is  no  testimony  contrary  to  tbat  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering; and  it  baa  been  fully  proved,  that  there  is  no 
incredibihiy  in  Christianity  in  general,  or  in  any  part  of  it 

U.  As  to  tbe  evidence  for  Christianity  from  prophecy, 
I  shall  only  make  some  few  general  observations,  which  are 
suggested  by  the  Analogy  of  Nature;  t.  0.,  by  the  acknow- 
led^d  natural  rules  of  judging  in  common  matters^  con- 
cerning evidence  of  a  like  kmd  to  this  from  prophecy. 

1.  The  obscurity  or  unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a 
prophecy  does  not,  in  any  degree,  invalidate  the  proof  of 
foresight,  arising  from  the  appearing  completion  of  those 
other  pafts»  which  are  understood.  For  the  case  is  evi 
dently  the  same,  aa  if  those  parts,  which  are  not  under 
stood,  were  lost,  or  not  written  at  all,  or  written  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Whether  this  observation  be  commonly 
attended  to  or  not,  it  is  so  evident,  that  one  can  scarce 
bring  oneseUT  to  set  down  an  instance  in  common  matters^ 
to  exemplify  it  However,  suppose  a  writing,  partly  in 
cipher,  and  partly  in  plain  words  at  length ;  and  that  in  the 
part  one  understood,  there  appeared  mention  of  several 
known  fisicts ;  it  would  never  come  into  any  man*s  thoughts 
to  imagine*  that  if  he  understood  the  whole,  perhaps  he 
might  find,  that  those  &ct8  were  not  in  reality  known  by 
the  writer.  Indeed,  both  in  this  example  and  the  thing 
intended  to  be  exemplified  by  it,  our  not  understanding  the 


'  Th*-  proof  of  mindtti  muit  be  adiBiitod  I17  an  nnbelioTW  to  be  euh 
■idemble,  if  not  tofficient ;  and  indeed  it  wonld  be  ao  admitted,  in  lika 
manner  aa  the  eyidence  of  teatimony  is  often  admitted  to  be  strong  in  support 
of  cases  wbicb  in  themselres  are  incredible,  or  where  there  is  contrary  testi- 
mony. Bal  in  tbe  caat  of  Cbriitianity»  then  is  neitbsr  tbe  ona  nor  the 
other  difBcnl^.^  ( W^ 
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whole  (the  whole,  suppose,  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph) 
might  sometimes  occasion  a  doubt,  whether  one  imderstood 
the  literal  meaning  of  such  a  part :  but  this  comes  under 
another  consideration. 

For  the  same  reason,  though  a  man  should  be  incapable, 
for  want  of  learning,  or  opportunities  of  inquiry,  or  from  not 
having  turned  his  studies  this  way,  even  so  much  as  to 
judge  whether  particular  prophecies  have  been  throughout 
completely  fulfilled ' ;  yet  he  may  see,  in  general,  that  they 
have  been  fulfilled  to  such  a  degree  as,  upon  very  good 
groimd,  to  be  convinced  of  foresight  more  than  hiunan  in 
such  prophecies,  and  of  such  events  being  intended  by 
them.  For  the  same  reason  also,  though,  by  means  of  the 
deficiencies  in  civil  history  and  the  (Merent  accounts  of 
historians,  the  most  learned  should  not  be  able  to  make 
out  to  satisfaction,  that  such  parts  of  the  prophetic  histoiy 
have  been  minutely  and  throughout  fulfilled;  yet  a  veiy 
strong  proof  of  foresight  may  arise  from  that  general  com- 
pletion of  them  which  is  made  out :  as  much  proof  of  fore^ 
sight,  perhaps,  as  the  giver  of  prophecy  intended  should  ever 
be  afforded  by  such  parts  of  prophecy. 

2.  A  long  series  of  prophecy  being  applicable  to  such 
and  such  events,  is  itself  a  proof  that  it  was  intended  of 
them :  as  the  rules  by  which  we  naturally  judge  and  deter- 
mine, in  common  cases  parallel  to  this,  will  show.  This 
observation  I  make  in  answer  to  the  common  objection 
against  the  application  of  the  prophecies,  that,  considering 
each  of  them  distinctly  by  itself,  it  does  not  at  all  appear 
that  they  were  intended  of  those  particular  events,  to  which 
they  are  applied  by  Christians;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  that,  if  they  meant  anything,  they  were  intended 
of  other  events  unknown  to  us,  and  not  of  these  at  all. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  writing,  which  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  prophecy,  with  respect  to  the  matter  before 
us :  the  mythological  and  the  satirical,  where  the  satire  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  concealed.  And  a  man  might  be  as- 
sured, that  he  understood  what  an  author  intended  by  a 
fable  or  parable,  related  without  any  application  or  moral, 
merely  from  seeing  it  to  be  easily  capable  of  such  applica- 
tion, and  that  such  a  moral  might  naturally  be  deduced 

*  Our  ignorance  of  tbe  vhoU  completion  of  prophecy  does  not  weaken  the 
proof  of  forenght  ariiing  from  the  fftnmU  completion  of  it— JScL 
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from  it  And  he  might  he  fully  assured,  tiiat  such  persons 
and  events  were  intended  in  a  satirical  writing,  merely  from 
its  heing  applicahle  to  them.  And,  agreeahle  to  the  last 
ohservation,  he  might  he  in  a  good  measure  satisfied  of  it, 
though  he  were  not  enough  informed  in  affairs  or  in  the 
story  of  such  persons  to  understand  half  the  satire.  For 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  understood  the  meaning,  the  in- 
tended meaning  of  these  writings,  would  he  greater  or  less 
in  proportion  as  he  saw  the  general  turn  of  Siem  to  he  ca- 
pable of  such  Implication ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  particular  things  capable  of  it.  And  thus,  if  a  long 
series  of  prophecy  is  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  political  situations  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  some  thousand  years  after  these  prophecies  were 
delivered,  and  a  long  series  of  prophecy  delivered  before 
the  coming  of  Christ  is  applicable  to  him ;  these  things  are 
in  themselves  a  proof,  that  the  prophetic  history  was  in- 
tended of  him,  and  of  those  events :  in  proportion  as  the 
general  turn  of  it  is  capable  of  such  application,  and  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  particular  prophecies  capable  of  it. 
And  though,  in  all  just  vray  of  consideration,  the  appearing 
completion  of  prophecies  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  thus  ex- 
planatory of,  and  to  determine,  their  meaning;  yet  it  is  to 
be  remembered  further,  that  the  ancient  Jews  i^phed  the 
prophecies  to  a  Messiah  before  his  coining,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  Christians  do  now :  and  that  the  primitive 
Christians  interpreted  the  prophecies  respecting  the  state 
of  the  church  and  of  the  world  in  the  last  ages,  in  the  sense 
which  the  event  seems  to  confirm  and  verify.  And  from 
these  things  it  may  be  made  appear : 

3.  That  the  showing  even  to  a  high  probability,  if  that 
could  be,  that  the  prophets  thought  of  some  other  events, 
in  such  and  such  predictions,  and  not  those  at  all  which 
Christians  allege  to  be  completions  of  those  predictions; 
or  that  such  and  such  prophecies  are  capable  of  being 
applied  to  other  events  than  those  to  which  Christians  ap- 
ply them — that  this  would  not  confute  or  destroy  the  force 
of  the  argument  from  prophecy,  even  with  regard  to  those 
very  instances.  For  observe  how  this  matter  really  is.  If 
one  knew  such  a  person  to  be  the  sole  author  of  such  a 
book,  and  was  certEunly  assured,  or  satisfied  to  any  degree, 
that  one  knew  the  whole  of  what  he  intended  in  it ;  one 
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should  be  assnred  or  satisfied  to  such  a  degree,  that  one 
knew  the  whole  meaning  of  that  book :  for  the  meaning  of 
a  book  is  nothing  but  the  meaning  of  the  author.  But  if 
one  knew  a  person  to  have  compiled  a  book  out  of  me- 
moirs, which  he  received  from  another,  of  vastly  superior 
knowledge  in  the  subject  of  it,  especially  if  it  were  a  book 
full  of  great  intricacies  and  difficulties ;  it  would  in  no  wise 
follow,  that  one  knew  the  whole  meaning  of  the  book,  from 
knowing  the  whole  meaning  of  the  compiler:  for  the  ori- 
ginal memoirs,  i.  «.,  the  author  of  them,  might  have,  and 
tiiere  would  be  no  degree  of  presumption,  in  many  cases, 
against  supposing  him  to  have,  some  frirther  meaning  than 
the  compiler  saw.  To  say,  then,  that  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  things  contained  in  them,  can  have  no  other  or  farther 
meaning  than  those  persons  thought  or  had  who  first 
recited  or  wrote  them,  is  evidently  saying,  that  those  persons 
were  the  ori^al,  proper,  and  sole  authors  of  those  books, 
i,  e.,  that  they  are  not  inspired:  which  is  absurd,  whilst 
the  authority  of  these  books  is  under  examination ;  i.  «.,  tiU 
you  have  determined  they  are  of  no  divine  authority  at  all. 
Till  this  be  determined,  it  must  in  all  reason  be  supposed^ 
not  indeed  that  they  have,  for  this  is  taking  for  granted  that 
they  are  inspired;  but  that  they  may  have,  some  fuither 
meaning  than  what  the  compilers  saw  or  understood.  And, 
upon  this  supposition,  it  is  supposable  also,  that  this  frnlher 
meaning  may  be  fulfilled.  Now  events  corresponding  to 
prophecies,  interpreted  in  a  different  meaning  firom  that,  in 
which  the  prophets  are  supposed  to  have  und^stood  them ; 
this  affords,  in  a  manner,  the  same  proof,  that  this  different 
sense  was  originally  intended,  as  it  would  have  afforded,  if 
the  prophets  had  not  understood  their  predictions  in  the 
sense  it  is  supposed  they  did:  because  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption of  their  sense  of  them  being  the  whole  sense 
of  them.  And  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  i^yparent 
completions  of  prophecy  must  be  allowed  to  be  explanatory 
of  its  meaning.  So  that  the  question  is,  whether  a  series 
of  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  natural  cr  proper,  t.  «.» 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  words  of  it  For  such  completion 
is  equallv  a  proof  of  foresight  more  than  human,  whether 
the  prophets  are,  or  are  not,  supposed  to  have  understood 
it  in  a  different  sense.  I  say,  supposed :  for  thou^  I  think 
it  dear,  that  the  prof^ets  did  not  understand  the  full  mean- 
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ing  of  their  predictions ;  it  is  another  question  how  far  they 
thought  they  did,  and  in  what  sense  they  understood  them. 
Hence  may  he  seen,  to  how  little  purpose  those  persons 
busy  themsdyes,  who  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  prophetic 
history  is  applicable  to  events  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  or  of  ages  before  it.    Indeed,  to  have  proved  this, 
before  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  further  completion  of 
it,  might  have  answered  some  purpose ;  for  it  might  have 
prevented  the  expectation  of  any  such  further  completion. 
Thus  could  Porphyry  have  shown,  that  some  principal  parts 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  the  seventh,  verse  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  which  the  Christians  interpreted  of  the 
latter  ages,  was  applicable  to  events  which  happened  before 
or  about  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  this  might  have 
prevented  them  from  expecting  any  further  completion  of  it 
And,  unless  there  was  then,  as  I  think  there  must  have 
been,  external  evidence  concerning  that  book,  more  than  is 
come  down  to  us,  such  a  discovery  mi^t  have  been  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Christianity  itself;  consider- 
ix^  the  authority  which  our  Saviour  has  given  to  the  book 
of  Daniel,  and  how  much  the  general  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity presupposes  the  truth  of  it.    But  even  this  dis- 
coveiy,  had  there  been  any  such^  would  be  of  very  little 
weight  with  reasonable  men  now;  if  this  passage,  thus 
applicable  to  events  before  the  age  of  Porphyry,  appears  to 
be  applicable  also  to  events  which  succeeded  the  dissolutiaQ 
of  the  Roman  empire.    I  mention  thb,  not  at  all  as  in- 
tending to  insinuate,  that  the  division  of  this  empire  into 
ten  parts,  for  it  plainly  was  divided  into  about  that  nmnber, 
is,  alone  and  by  itself,  of  any  moment  in  verifying  the 
prophetic  history,  but  only  as  an  exam]^e  of  the  thing  I 
am  speaking  of.    And  thus  upon  the  whole,  the  matter  of 
inquiiy  evidently  must  be,   as  above  put,   Whether  the 
prophecies  are  applicable  to  Christ,  and  to  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  church;  applicable  in  such  a 
degree,  as  to  imply  foresight :  not  whether  they  are  capable 

*  It  appesn  that  Povpbyzy  did  nothiog  worth  mcntioDmg  in  this  way. 
For  JerMoe  on  the  place  mjB,  Dmeu  pctUrwra  butku — in  nno  Maeedenigm 
ngmo  poKiL  And  aa  to  the  ten  kings ;  Decern  regm  mmtermt,  fwifiurwid 
mmarimi:  ^oiftte  t^get  %tm  wnimponii  rtgni,  wrK  ffratia,  Maeedonimf 
Sjfrim,  Atim,  H  jS^fpH;  ttd  de  dimnU  rtgnii  wum  efieU  ngwm  ordinmu 
And  in  thia  way  of  interpretation,  anything  maybe  made  of  anytiiing. — Sea 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  and  Chandler's  Yindieation  of  Christianity 

u  2 
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of  any  other  application;  though  I  know  no  pretence  for 
sa3ring  the  general  turn  of  them  is  capable  of  any  other. 

These  observations  are,  I  think,  just ;  and  the  evidence 
referred  to  in  them,  real ;  though  there  may  be  people  who 
will  not  accept  of  such  imperfect  information  from  Scripture. 
Some  too  have  not  integrity  and  regard  enough  to  truth  to 
attend  to  evidence,  which  keeps  the  mind  in  doubt,  perhaps 
perplexity,  and  which  is  much  of  a  different  sort  from  what 
they  expected.  And  it  plainly  requires  a  degree  of  modesty 
and  fairness,  beyond  what  every  one  has,  for  a  man  to  say, 
not  to  the  world,  but  to  himself,  that  there  is  a  real  appear- 
ance of  somewhat  of  great  weight  in  this  matter,  though  he 
is  not  able  thoroughly  to  satbfy  himself  about  it;  but  it 
shall  have  its  influence  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  its 
appearing  reality  and  weight.  It  is  much  more  easy,  and 
more  falls  in  with  the  negligence,  presumption,  and  wilful- 
ness of  the  generality,  to  determine  at  once,  with  a  decisive 
air.  There  is  nothing  in  it  The  prejudices  arising  from 
that  absolute  contempt  and  scorn,  with  which  this  evidence 
is  treated  in  the  world,  I  do  not  mention.  For  what  indeed 
can  be  said  to  persons,  who  are  weak  enough  in  their  imder- 
standings  to  think  this  any  presumption  against  it;  or,  if 
they  do  not,  are  yet  weak  enough  in  their  temper  to  be 
influenced  by  such  prejudices,  upon  such  a  subject? 

I  shall  now.  Secondly,  .endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
the  general  argtunent  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  consist- 
ing both  of  the  direct  and  circimistantial  evidence,  con- 
sidered as  making  up  one  argmnent^  Indeed  to  state  and 
examine  this  argument  fully,  would  be  a  work  much  beyond 
the  compass  of  this  whole  treatise;  nor  is  so  much  as  a 
proper  abridgment  of  it  to  be  expected  here.  Yet  the 
present  subject  requires  to  have  some  brief  account  of  it 


*  The  reasons  for  coniidering  this  general  argnmentare — (1)  tliat  collateral 
evidence  arising  fiom  Tarioas  coincidences  which  coniirm  each  other  is  the 
evidence  on  which  most  practical  difficulties  are  determined ;  (2)  because  it 
IS  not  duly  attended  to  that  the  proof  of  revelation  consists  partly  of  direct 
evidence,  such  as  miracles  and  prophecy ;  partly  of  drcumstantial  evidence, 
that  is,  particulars  not  redncible  to  either  of  these  heads ;  (8)  because,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  the  particular  points  must 
be  viewed  not  separately  but  collectively;  (4)  because  an  attentive  con- 
tidention  of  the  particulars  of  this  circumstantial  evidence,  first  separately 
and  then  eoUectively,  must  have  great  weight  with  nnbdieven  who  ac* 
knowledge  the  Isets  alleged. 
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given.  For  it  is  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  most 
questions  of  difficulty,  in  common  practice,  are  determined : 
evidence  arismg  from  various  coincidences,  which  support 
and  confirm  each  other,  and  in  this  manner  prove,  veith 
more  or  less  certainty,  the  point  under  consideration.  And 
I  choose  to  do  it  also :  First,  because  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  not  duly  attended  to  by  every  one, 
&at  the  proof  of  revelation  is,  not  some  direct  and  express 
things  only,  but  a  great  variety  of  circumstantial  things 
also ;  and  that  though  each  of  these  dkect  and  circumstan- 
tial things  is  indeed  to  be  considered  separately,  yet  they 
are  afterwards  to  be  joined  together;  for  that  the  proper 
force  of  the  evidence  consists  in  the  result  of  those  several 
things,  considered  in  their  respects  to  each  other,  and 
imited  into  one  view:  and  in  ihe  next  place,  because  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  matters  of  fact  here  set  down,  which 
are  acknowledged  by  unbelievers,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
them  also  to  contain  together  a  degree  of  evidence  of  great 
weight,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  lay  these  several  things 
before  themselves  distinctly,  and  then  with  attention  con- 
sider them  together,  instead  of  that  cursory  thought  of 
them  to  which  we  are  familiarized.  For  being  familiarized 
to  the  cursory  thought  of  things,  as  really  hinders  the 
weight  of  them  from  being  seen,  as  from  having  its  due 
influence  upon  practice. 

The  thing  asserted,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be  in- 
quired into,  is  this :  That  over  and  above  our  reason  and 
affections,  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  information  of 
our  judgment  and  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  he  has  also,  by 
external  revelation,  given  us  an  account  of  himself  and  his 
moral  government  over  the  world,  implying  a  future  state 
of  rewuds  and  pimishments,  t.  e.,  hath  revealed  the  system 
of  natural  religion :  for  natural  religion  may  be  externally^ 
revealed  by  God,  as  the  ignorant  may  be  taught  it  by 
mankind,  their  fellow-creatures — that  God,  I  say,  has  given 
us  the  evidence  of  revelation,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of 
reason,  to  ascertain  this  moral  system,  together  with  an 
account  of  a  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
reason  could  no  way  have  discovered,  and  a  particular 
institution  of  religion  founded  on  it,  for  the  recovery  of 
mankind   out  of  their  present  wretched   condition,   and 

«  P.  195. 
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raising  them  to  the  perfection  and  final  happiness  of  their 
nature. 

This  revelation,  whether  real  or  supposed,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  historical.  For  prophecy  is  nothing  but 
the  history  of  events  before  they  come  to  pass ;  doctrines 
also  are  matters  of  fact ;  and  precepts  come  under  the  same 
notion.  And  the  general  design  of  Scripture,  which  con- 
tains in  it  this  revelation,  thus  considered  as  historical,  may 
be  said  to  be,  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  world,  in  this  one 
single  view,  as  God's  world :  by  which  it  appears  essentially 
distinguished  from  all  other  books,  so  far  as  I  have  found, 
except  such  as  are  copied  from  it.  It  begins  with  an 
account  of  God*s  creation  of  the  world,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
and  distinguish  from  all  others,  who  is  the  object  of  our 
worship,  by  what  he  has  done :  in  order  to  ascertain  who  he 
is,  concerning  whose  providence,  commands,  promises,  and 
threatenings,  this  sacred  book,  all  along,  treats ;  the  Maker 
and  Proprietor  of  the  world,  he  whose  creatures  we  are,  the 
God  of  Nature :  in  order  likewise  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  idols  of  the  nations,  which  are  eiUier  imaginary  beings, 
i.  e.,  no  beings  at  all ;  or  else  part  of  that  creation,  the  his- 
torical relation  of  which  is  here  given.  And  St  John,  not 
improbably  with  an  eye  to  this  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, begins  his  Gospel  with  an  account  of  our  Saviour's 
pre-existence,  and  that  all  things  were  made  &y  him;  and 
tnihout  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made  * ;  agreeably 
to  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul,  that  God  created  dU  things  by 
Jesus  Christ'K  This  being  premised,  the  Scripture,  taken 
together,  seems  to  profess  to  contain  a  kind  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  histoiy  of  the  world  in  the  view  just  now  men- 
tioned; that  is,  a  general  account  of  the  condition  of 
religion  and  its  professors,  during  the  continuance  of  that 
apostasy  from  God,  and  state  of  wickedness,  which  it  eveiy- 
^ere  supposes  the  world  to  lie  in.  And  this  account  of 
the  state  of  religion  carries  witii  it  some  brief  account  of  the 
political  state  of  things,  as  religion  is  affected  by  it  Beve- 
lation  indeed  considers  the  common  affairs  of  tiiis  world, 
and  what  is  going  on  in  it,  as  a  mere  scene  of  distraction ; 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  concern  itself  with  foretoUing 
at  what  time  Bome,  or  Babylon,  or  Greece,  or  any  particular 
place,  should  be  the  most  conspicuous  seat  of  that  tyranny 

•  John  L  3.  «  Bph.  iii.  9. 
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and  dissoluteness*  which  all  places  equally  aspire  to  he ;  can- 
not, I  say,  he  supposed  to  give  any  account  of  this  wild 
scene  for  its  own  sake.  But  it  seems  to  contain  some  veiy 
general  account  of  the  chief  governments  of  the  world,  as 
the  general  state  of  rehgion  has  heen,  is,  or  shall  he,  affected 
hy  them,  from  the  first  transgression,  and  during  the  whole 
interval  of  the  woild*B  continmng  in  its  present  state,  to  a 
certain  future  period,  spoken  of  hoth  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  very  distinctly,  and  in  great  variety  <^  expression : 
The  Umss  of  the  restitution  of  aU  tkmgs ' :  when  the  mystery  of 
Ood  shall  be  finished^  as  he  haih  declared  to  his  servants  ike 
prophets  ^ :  when  the  Ood  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom, 
nikieh  shall  never  he  destroyed:  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  he 
left  to  other  people  ^  as  it  is  represented  to  be  during  this 
apostasy,  but  judgment  shall  he  given  to  the  saints  *,  and  they 
Judl  reign^ :  and  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven^  shall  he  given  to  the 
people  of  dke  samts  of  the  Most  High  ^ 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  Scripture,  I  would  remark, 
how  great  a  length  of  time  the  whole  relation  takes  up,  near 
six  thousand  years  of  which  are  past;  and  how  great  a 
variety  of  things  it  treats  of;  the  natural  and  moral  system 
or  history  of  the  world,  induding  the  time  when  it  was 
formed,  all  contained  in  the  very  first  hook,  and  evidently 
written  in  a  rude  and  unlearned  age ;  and  in  subsequent 
bo(^,  the  various  common  and  prophetic  history,  and 
the  particular  disp^isation  of  Christianity.  Now  all  this 
together  gives  the  largest  scope  for  criticism ;  and  for  con- 
futation of  what  is  capable  of  being  confuted,  either  from 
reason,  or  from  common  histoiy,  or  frv)m  any  inconsistence 
in  its  several  parts.  And  it  is  a  thing  which  deserves,  I 
think,  to  be  mentioned,  that  whereas  some  imagine  the  sup- 
posed  doubtfulness  of  the  evidence  for  revelation  implies  a 
positive  argument  that  it  is  not  true ;  it  appears,  on  the 
contraiy,  to  imply  a  positive  argument  that  it  is  true.  For, 
could  any  common  relation  of  such  antiquity,  extent,  and 
variety  (for  in  these  things  the  stress  of  what  I  am  now 
observing  lies),  be  proposed  to  the  examination  of  the  world: 
that  it  could  not,  in  an  age  of  knowledge  and  liberty,  be 
confuted,  or  shown  to  have  nothing  in  it,  to  the  satisfaction 

>  Acta  iii.  21.  >  Her.  x.  7.  '  Ban.  ii.  44. 

*  Dan.  yii.  22.  *  fier.  zjl  6.  •  Du.  yii  27. 
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of  reasonable  men;  this  would  be  thought  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  its  truth.  And  indeed  it  must  be  a  proof 
of  it,  just  in  proportion  to  the  probability,  that  if  it  were 
£Edse,  it  might  be  shown  to  be  so :  and  this,  I  think,  is 
scarce  pretended  to  be  shown,  but  upon  principles  and  in 
ways  of  arguing,  which  have  been  clearly  obviated  ^  Nor 
does  it  at  fdl  appear,  that  any  set  of  men,  who  believe  natural 
reUgion,  are  of  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  has  been  thus 
conAited.     But  to  proceed : 

Together  with  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  the  Old 
Testament  contains  a  chronological  account  of  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  and  from  thence,  an  unbroken  genealogy  of 
mankind  for  many  ages,  before  common  history  begins ;  and 
carried  on  as  much  farther  as  to  make  up  a  continued  thread 
of  histoiy  of  the  length  of  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand years.  It  contains  an  account  of  God*s  making  a 
covenant  with  a  particular  nation,  that  they  should  be  his 
people,  and  he  would  be  their  God,  in  a  pecuhar  sense ;  of 
his  often  interposing  miraculously  in  their  afiOairs ;  giving 
them  the  promise,  and,  long  after,  the  possession  of  a  par- 
ticular countiy;  assuring  them  of  the  greatest  national 
prosperity  in  it,  if  they  would  worship  him,  in  opposition 
to  the  idob  which  the  rest  of  the  world  worshipped,  and 
obey  his  commands;  and  threatening  them  with  un- 
exampled punishments  if  they  disobeyed  him,  and  fell  into 
the  general  idolatxy :  insomuch  that  tiiis  one  nation  should 
continue  to  be  the  observation  and  the  wonder  of  all  the 
world.  It  declares  particularly,  that  God  would  scatter  them 
among  aU  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other;  but 
that  when  they  should  return  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  he  would 
have  compassion  upon  them,  and  gather  them  from  all  the 
nations,  whither  he  had  scattered  them:  that  Israd  should  be 
saved  in  the  Lord,  with  an  everlasting  salvation:  and  not  he 
ashamed  or  confounded  world  without  end.  And  as  some  of 
tliese  promises  are  conditional,  others  are  as  absolute,  as 
anything  can  be  expressed:  that  the  time  should  come, 
when  the  people  should  he  all  righteous,  and  inherit  the  land 
for  ever:  that  though  God  would  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations 
whitJier  he  had  scattered  them,  yet  would  he  iwt  make  a  full  end 
of  them :  that  he  would  bring  again  the  captivity  of  his  people 
Israel,  and  plant  tliem  tipon  their  land,  and  they  should  he  no 

^  Ch.  ii.  iii.,  &c 
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nwre  pvUed  up  out  of  their  land :  that  the  seed  of  Israel  shotdd 
not  cease  from  being  a  nation  for  ever  ^  It  foretells,  that 
God  would  raise  ^em  up  a  particular  person,  in  whom 
all  his  promises  should  finally  be  fulfilled;  the  Messiah, 
who  should  be,  in  a  high  and  eminent  sense,  their  anointed 
Prince  and  Saviour.  This  was  foretold  in  such  a  manner, 
as  raised  a  general  expectation  of  such  a  person  in  the 
nation,  as  appears  fix)m  the  New  Testament,  and  is  an 
acknowledged  fact ;  an  expectation  of  his  coming  at  such  a 
particular  time,  before  any  one  appeared  claiming  to  be 
that  person,  and  when  there  was  no  groimd  for  such  an 
expectation,  but  from  the  prophecies :  which  expectation, 
therefore,  must  in  all  reason  be  presumed  to  be  explanatory 
of  those  prophecies,  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  their 
meaning.  It  seems  moreover  to  foretell,  that  this  person 
should  be  rejected  by  that  nation,  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  promised,  and  though  he  was  so  much  desired  by 
them  \  And  it  expressly  foretells,  that  he  should  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  even  that  the  completion  of 
the  scheme  contained  in  this  book,  and  then  begun,  and  in 
its  progress,  should  be  somewhat  so  great,  that  in  compari- 
son with  it,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  alone  would  be 
but  of  small  account.  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest 
he  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the 
preserved  of  Israel :  I  wiU  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  tJtou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth.  And,  In  the  last  days,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord*s 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
he  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it — 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations 
— and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day,  and  the  idols 
he  shall  utterly  abolish^.  The  Scripture  further  contains 
an  account,  that  at  the  time  the  Messiah  was  expected,  a 
person  rose  up  in  this  nation,  claiming  to  be  that  Messiah, 
to  be  the  person  whom  all  the  prophecies  referred  to,  and 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  64,  xxx,  2,  8  ;  laa.  xlv.  17,  Ix.  21 ;  Jer.  xxx.  11,  xlyi.  28; 
Amos  ix.  14,  15;  Jer.  xxxi.  86. 

*  laa.  Tiii.  14,  15,  xlix.  5,  ch.  liii. ;  Mai.  i.  10, 11,  and  ch.  iii. 

*  In.  xlix.  6,  cb.  ii.,  eh.  xi.,  ch.  Iri.  7 ;  Mai.  111.  To  which  must  be 
added  the  other  prophecies  of  the  like  kind,  aeyeral  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  very  many  in  the  Old,  which  describe  what  shall  be  the  completion  of 
the  rey^ed  plan  of  Froyidence. 
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in  whom  they  should  centre :  that  he  spent  some  years  in 
a  continued  course  of  miraculous  works ;  and  endued  his 
immediate  disciples  and  followers  with  a  power  of  doing 
the  same,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  religion,  which 
he  commissioned  them  to  publish :  ihsX,  invested  with  this 
authority  and  power,  they  made  numerous  converts  in  the 
remotest  countries,  and  settled  and  established  his  religion 
in  the  world ;  to  the  end  of  which  the  Scripture  professes 
to  give  a  prophetic  account  of  the  state  of  this  reUgion 
amongst  mankind. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  history, 
to  have  all  this  related  to  him  out  of  Qie  Scripture.  Or 
suppose  such  a  one,  having  the  Scripture  put  into  his  hands, 
to  remark  these  things  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that  the  whole, 
even  its  civil  history,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  it,  might 
be  fix)m  beginning  to  end  an  entire  invention ;  and  to  ask. 
What  truth  was  in  it,  and  whether  the  revelation  here  related 
was  real,  or  a  fiction  ?  And  instead  of  a  direct  answer,  sup- 
pose him,  all  at  once,  to  be  told  the  following  confessed 
facts ;  and  then  to  unite  them  into  one  view. 

Let  him  first  be  told,  in  how  great  a  degree  the  profession 
and  establishment  of  natural  religion,  the  belief  that  there 
is  one  God  to  be  worshipped,  that  virtue  is  his  law,  and  that 
mankind  shall  be  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter,  as  they 
obey  and  disobey  it  here;  in  how  veiy  great  a  d^ree,  1 
say,  the  profession  and  establishment  of  this  moral  system 
in  the  world  is  owing  to  the  revelation,  whether  real  or  sup- 
posed, contained  in  this  book:  the  estabhshment  of  this 
moral  system,  even  in  those  countries  which  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  proper  authority  of  the  Scripture  \  Let  him  be 
told  also,  what  niunber  of  nations  do  acknowledge  its  proper 
authority.  Let  him  then  take  in  the  consideration  of  what 
importance  rehgion  is  to  mankind.  And  upon  these  things 
he  might,  I  thmk,  truly  observe,  that  this  supposed  reve- 
lation's obtaining  and  being  received  in  the  world  with  all 
the  circumstances  and  effects  of  it,  considered  together  as 
one  event,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  event  in 
the  history  of  mankind :  that  a  book  of  this  nature,  and 
thus  promulged  and  recommended  to  our  consideration, 
demands,  as  if  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  have  its  claims 
most  seriously  examined  into :  and  that,  before  such  ezami- 
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nation,  to  treat  it  with  any  kind  of  scoffing  and  ridicule,  is 
an  offence  against  natural  piety.  But  it  is  to  be  lemembered, 
that  how  much  soever  the  establishment  of  natural  religion 
in  the  world  is  owing  to  the  Scripture  revelation,  this  does 
not  destroy  the  proof  of  religion  from  reason,  any  more  than 
the  proof  of  Eudid's  Elements  is  destroyed,  by  a  man*s 
knowing  or  thinking  that  he  should  never  have  seen  the 
truth  of  the  several  propositions  contained  in  it,  nor  had 
those  propositions  come  into  his  thoughts,  but  for  that  ma- 
thematician. 

Let  such  a  person  as  we  are  speaking  of  be,  in  the  next 
place,  inf<mned  of  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of  the  first 
parts  of  this  book ;  and  that  its  chronology,  its  account  of 
the  time  when  the  earth,  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  were 
first  peopled  with  human  creatures,  is  no  way  contradicted, 
but  is  really  confinned,  by  the  natural  and  civil  histoiy  of 
the  world,  collected  from  common  historians,  firom  the  state 
of  the  earth,  and  firom  the  late  invention  of  arts  and  sciences. 
And  as  the  Scripture  contains  an  unbroken  thread  of  com- 
mon and  civil  history,  from  the  creation  to  the  captivity,  for 
between  three  and  mur  thousand  years ;  let  the  person  we 
are  speaking  of  be  told  in  the  next  place,  that  this  general 
hbtory,  as  it  is  not  contradicted,  but  is  confirmed  by  pro- 
fajxe  histoiy  as  much  as  there  would  be  reason  to  expect, 
upon  supposition  of  its  truth ;  so  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  history  iudf,  to  give  any  reasonable  ground  of  suspi- 
cion of  its  not  being,  in  the  general,  a  faithful  and  hterally 
true  genealogy  of  men,  and  series  of  things.  I  speak  here 
only  of  the  commcm  Scriptm^  histoiy,  or  of  the  course  of 
ordinary  events  related  in  it,  as  distinguished  from  miracles, 
and  from  the  prophetic  history.  In  all  the  Scripture  narra- 
tions of  this  kind,  following  events  arise  out  of  foregoing  ones, 
as  in  all  other  histories  ^  There  appears  nothing  related 
as  done  in  any  age,  not  canformable  to  the  manners  of  that 
age :  nothing  in  the  account  of  a  succeeding  age,  which  one 
would  say  could  not  be  true,  or  was  improbable,  firom  the 

'  There  mre  Mvenl  objactioni  to  panages  of  Scripture,  occanoned  by  not 
conndering  tkem  in  lefewnca  to  the  sMnnen  of  the  timet.  That  it  eppean 
tbat  the  thinga  objected  to,  like  nuuij  othen  that  are  eentond  in  CbriatianiW' 
and  IB  Seriptnn,  an,  in  a  gnatir  or  Iom  degree,  aetnal  ^roqfi  of  their 
troth  and  aathentidtj.^iT.) 
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account  of  things  in  the  preceding  one.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  characters  which  would  raise  a  thought  of  their  heing 
feigned ;  but  all  the  internal  marks  imaginable  of  their  being 
reaL  It  is  to  be  added  also,  that  mere  genealogies,  bare 
narratives  of  the  nimiber  of  years,  which  persons  called  by 
such  and  such  names  lived,  do  not  carry  the  face  of  fiction ; 
perhaps  do  carry  some  presumption  of  veracity;  and  all 
imadomed  narratives,  which  have  nothing  to  surprise,  may 
be  thought  to  carry  somewhat  of  the  like  presumption  too. 
And  the  domestic  and  the  political  histoiy  is  plainly  credi- 
ble. There  may  be  incidents  in  Scripture  which,  taken 
alone  in  the  naked  way  they  are  told,  may  appear  strange, 
especially  to  persons  of  other  manners,  temper,  education ; 
but  there  are  also  incidents  of  undoubted  truth  in  many 
or  most  persons'  lives,  which,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
would  appear  to  the  Ml  as  strange.  There  may  be  mis- 
takes of  transcribers,  there  may  be  other  real  or  seeming 
mistakes,  not  easy  to  be  particularly  accounted  for;  but 
there  are  certainly  no  more  things  of  this  kind  in  the 
Scripture  than  what  were  to  have  been  expected  in  books 
of  such  antiquity;  and  nothing  in  any  wise  sufficient  to 
discredit  the  general  narrative.  Now  that  a  histoiy  claim- 
ing to  commence  from  the  creation,  and  extending  in  one 
continued  series,  through  so  great  a  length  of  time  and 
variety  of  events,  should  have  such  appearances  of  reality 
and  truth  in  its  whole  contexture,  is  sm*ely  a  veiy  remark- 
able circimistance  in  its  favour.  And  as  all  this  is  appli- 
cable to  the  common  history  of  the  New  Testament,  so 
there  is  a  further  credibility,  and  a  very  high  one,  given  to 
it  by  profane  authors :.  many  of  these  writing  of  the  same 
times,  and  confirming  the  truth  of  customs  and  events^ 
which  are  incidentally  as  well  as  more  purposely  mentioned 
in  it.  And  this  credibility  of  the  common  Scripture  histoiy 
gives  some  credibility  to  its  miraculous  histoiy,  especially 
as  this  is  interwoven  with  the  common,  so  as  that  they 
imply  each  other,  and  both  together  make  up  one  relation '. 
Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  observed  to  this  person, 

'  The  credibility  of  the  common  history  of  Scripture  givei  a  strong  ind- 
dental  confirmation  of  the  credibility  of  the  miracnloaf  part  of  the  nanaciTe  ; 
on  the  principle  that  what  is  true  of  one  part  of  any  great  whole  or  tystem, 
is  in  some  degree  probably  true  of  the  other. — £<L 
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that  it  is  an  acknowledged  matter  of  fact,  which  is  indeed 
implied  in  the  foregoing  observation,  that  there  was  such  a 
nation  as  the  Jews,  of  Uie  greatest  antiquity,  whose  govern- 
ment and  general  polity  was  founded  on  the  law,  here 
related  to  be  given  them  by  Moses  as  from  heaven :  that 
natural  religion,  though  with  rites  additional  yet  no  way 
contrary  to  it,  was  their  established  religion,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  that  their  very  bemg  as  a 
nation,  depended  upon  their  acknowledgment  of  one  God, 
the  God  of  the  universe.  For,  suppose  in  their  captivity  in 
Babylon  they  had  gone  over  to  the  religion  of  their  con- 
querors, there  would  have  remained  no  bond  of  union  to 
keep  them  a  distinct  people.  And  whilst  they  were  under 
their  own  kings,  in  their  own  country,  a  total  apostasy  from 
God  would  have  been  the  dissolution  of  their  whole  govern- 
ment They  in  such  a  sense  nationally  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  Sie  rest 
of  the  world  were  sunk  in  idolatry,  as  rendered  them,  in 
£EU!t,  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  And  this  so  remarkable  an 
establishment  and  preservation  of  natural  religion  amongst 
them,  seems  to  add  some  peculiar  credibility  to  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets; 
because  these  miracles  are  a  fiill  satisfiebctory  account  of  this 
event,  which  plainly  wants  to  be  accounted  for,  and  cannot 
otherwise. 

Let  this  person,  supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  histoiy,  be 
acquainted  further,  that  one  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  of 
Jewish  extraction,  rose  up  at  the  time  when  this  nation, 
firom  the  prophecies  above  mentioned,  expected  the  Messiah^ : 
that  he  vras  rejected,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  foretold  he 
should,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of 
their  rulers;  that  in  the  course  of  a  veiy  few  years  he  was 

1  See  Biihop  Chandler's  "Vindication  of  Chmtiamtjr,'*  where  it  ii  folly 
wored  that  this  expectation  was  general  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
The  effiBcU  of  it  may  be  judged  by  its  extension  among  the  Gentiles.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  appearing  of  the  Star  to  the  Bastem 
JCagi ;  and  to  omit  all  reference  to  Virgil's  celebrated  Eclogue,  in  which  he 
eelelNrates  the  expected  birth  of  a  son  to  Pollio  in  terms  almost  identical  with 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiab ;  Suetonius  (Vespas.  cap.  iT.  8)  thus  writes :  "  Per- 
crsboerat  orients  toto  vetas  et  oonstans  opinio,  esse  in  fstis  nt  eo  tempore  Judsei 
profecti  remm  potirentor."  And  so  also  Tacitus  ^Hist  r.  9)  testifies, 
"Plnribus  penoasio  inerat,  antiqnis  saoerdotum  Uteris  contineri,  eo  ipso 
tempore  fore  nt  TiJesoeret  oriens,  profectiqne  JjhAbA  reram  potirentnr."— i?cl. 
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beliered  on  and  acknowledged  as  the  promised  Messiah  by 
great  numbers  among  the  Gentiles,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  Seriptore,  yet  not  upon  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
but  of  miracles  ^  of  which  miracles  we  have  also  strong 
historical  evidence,  (by  which  I  mean  here  no  more  than 
must  be  acknowledged  by  unbehevers ;  for  let  pious  frauds 
and  follies  be  admitted  to  weaken,  it  is  absurd  to  say  they 
destroy,  our  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Chits- 
tianity'^:)  that  this  religion  approving  itself  to  the  reason  of 
manlond,  and  carrying  its  own  evidence  with  it,  so  far  as 
reason  is  a  judge  of  its  system,  and  being  no  way  eontmiy 
to  reason  in  those  parts  of  it  which  require  to  be  believed 
upon  the  mere  authority  of  its  Author ;  that  this  religion,  I 
say,  gradually  spread  and  supported  itself  for  some  hundred 
vears,  not  only  without  any  assistance  from  temporal  power, 
but  under  constant  discouragements,  and  often  the  bitterest 
persecutions  from  it,  and  then  became  the  reh^on  of  the 
world ;  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Jewish  nation  and  govern- 
ment were  destroyed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  the 
people  carried  away  ci^tive  and  dispersed  through  the  most 
distant  countries,  in  which  state  of  dispersion  they  have  re- 
mained fifteen  hundred  years;  and  that  they  remain  a 
numerous  people  united  amongst  themselves,  and  dis- 
ting^hed  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  by  the  profession  of  his  law;  and  every- 
where looked  upon  in  a  manner,  which  one  scarce  knows 
how  distinctly  to  express,  but  in  the  words  of  the  prophetic 
account  of  it,  given  so  many  ages  before  it  came  to  pass : 
Thou  ahdU  becams  an  cuUmuhmmt,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word, 
among  ail  naUom  whither  the  Lord  shM  lead  ihee\ 

The  appearance  of  a  standing  miracle,  in  the  Jews  re- 
maining a  distinct  people  in  their  dispersion,  and  the  con- 
firmation which  this  event  appears  to  give  to  the  truth  of 
revelation,  mav  be  thought  to  be  answered  by  their  re- 
ligion's forbidding  them  intermarriages  with  those  of  any 
other,  and  prescribing  them  a  great  many  peculiarities  in 
their  food,  by  which  they  are  debarred  from  the  means  of 
incorporating  with  the  people  in  whose  countries  they  live. 
This  IS  not,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  account  of  that  which  it 
pretends  to  account  for.     But  what  does  it  pretend  to 

*  P.  279.  ">  P.  28&  *  D«at.  zxiiii.  37. 
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aeeotmt  for?  The  correspondenoe  between  this  erent  and 
the  propheciee,  or  the  coincidence  of  both,  with  a  long  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  towards  that 
people  formerly  ?  No.  It  is  only  the  event  itself  which  is 
offered  to  be  thus  accounted  for ;  which  single  event,  taken 
alone,  abstracted  from  all  such  correspondence  and  coin- 
cidence, peihi^s  would  not  hare  appeared  miraculous ;  but 
that  correspondence  and  coincidence  may  be  so,  though  the 
event  itself  be  supposed  not.  Thus  the  concurrence  of  our 
Saviour's  being  bom  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  long  foregoing 
series  of  prophecy  and  other  ooinoidenees,  is  doubtless 
miraculous ;  the  series  <^  prophecy,  and  other  coincidences, 
and  the  event,  being  admitted :  though  the  event  itself,  his 
birth  at  that  place,  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  in  a 
natural  way;  of  which,  however,  no  one  can  be  certain. 

And  as  several  of  these  events  seem,  in  some  degree  ex- 
pressly, to  have  verified  the  prophetic  history  already,  so 
likewise  they  may  be  considered  farther  as  having  a  peculiar 
aspect  towards  the  fuU  completion  of  it,  as  affording  some 
presumption  that  the  whole  of  it  shall,  one  time  or  other, 
be  fulfilled.  Thus,  that  the  Jews  have  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved  in  their  long  and  wide  dispersion,  which  is  indeed 
the  direct  fulfilling  c^  some  prophecies,  but  is  now  men- 
tioned only  as  lookmg  forward  to  somewhat  yet  to  come;  that 
natural  rehgion  came  forth  finom  Judea,  and  spread,  in  the 
degree  it  hae  done  over  the  world,  before  lost  in  idolatry ; 
which,  together  with  some  other  things,  have  distinguished 
that  very  place,  in  like  manner  as  the  people  of  it  are  db- 
tinguished ;  that  this  great  change  of  religion  over  the  earth 
was  brought  about  under  the  profession  and  acknow- 
ledgment, that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah :  things  of 
this  kind  naturally  turn  4he  thoughts  of  serious  men  towards 
the  fiiU  completion  of  the  prophetic  history,  concerning  the 
final  restoration  of  that  people ;  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  the  everlasting  kingcbm  among  them,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  niture  state  of  the  world,  under 
this  sacred  government.  Such  circumstances  and  events, 
compared  with  these  prophecies,  though  no  completions  of 
them,  yet  would  not,  I  think,  be  spoken  of  as  nothing  in 
the  argument,  by  a  person  upon  his  first  being  informed  of 
them.     They  fiill  in  with  the  prophetic  history  of  things  still 
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future,  give  it  some  additional  credibility,  have  the  appear^ 
ance  of  being  somewhat  in  order  to  the  full  completion 
of  it.  ^ 

Indeed  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  knowledge,  and 
great  calmness  and  consideration,  to  be  able  to  judge 
tiioroughly  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
from  tibat  part  of  the  prophetic  history  which  relates  to 
the  situation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  church,  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
to  the  present  time.  But  it  appears  from  a  general  view 
of  it,  to  be  very  material.  And  those  persons  w^ho  have 
thoroughly  examined  it,  and  some  of  them  were  men  of 
the  coolest  tempers,  greatest  capacities,  and  least  liable  to 
imputations  of  prejudice,  insist  upon  it  as  determinately 
conclusive. 

Suppose  now  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  history,  first  to 
recollect  the  passages  above  mentioned  out  of  Scripture, 
without  knowing  but  that  the  whole  was  a  late  fiction, 
then  to  be  informed  of  the  correspondent  facts  now  men- 
tioned, and  to  unite  them  all  into  one  view :  that  the  pro- 
fession and  establishment  of  natural  religion  in  the  world 
is  greatly  owing  in  different  ways,  to  this  book,  and  the 
supposed  revelation  which  it  contains ;  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  the  earliest  antiquity ;  that  its  chronology 
and  common  history  are  entirely  credible ;  that  this 
ancient  nation,  the  Jews,  of  whom  it  chiefly  treats,  appear 
to  have  been,  in  fact^  the  people  of  God,  in  a  distinguished 
sense ;  that,  as  there  was  a  national  expectation  amongst 
them,  raised  from  the  prophecies,  of  a  Messiah  to  appear 
at  such  a  time,  so  one  at  this  time  appeared  claiming  to 
be  that  Messiah ;  that  he  was  rejected  by  this  nation,  but 
received  by  the  Gentiles,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  pro- 
phecy, but  of  miracles ;  that  the  religion  he  taught  sup- 
ported itself  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  gained  ground, 
and  at  length  became  tiie  religion  of  the  world ;  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  Jewish  polity  was  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  nation  dispersed  over  the  face  of  die  earth ;  that 
notwithstanding  this,  they  have  remained  a  distinct  nume- 
rous people  for  so  many  centuries,  even  to  this  day ;  which 
not  only  appears  to  be  the  express  completion  of  several 
prophecies  concerning  them,  but  also  renders  it,  as  one 
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may  speak,  a  visible  and  easy  possibility  that  the  promises 
made  to  them  as  a  nation,  may  yet  be  fulMed.  And  to 
these  acknowledged  truths,  let  the  person  we  have  been 
supposing  add,  as  I  think  he  ought,  whether  eveiy  one 
will  allow  it  or  no,  the  obvious  appearances  which  there 
are,  of  the  state  of  the  world,  in  other  respects  besides  what 
relates  to  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christian  church,  having  so 
long  answered,  and  still  answering,  to  the  prophetic  history. 
Suppose,  I  say,  these  facts  set  over  against  the  things 
before  mentioned  out  of  the  Scripture,  and  seriously  com- 
pared with  them ;  the  joint  view  of  both  together  must,  I 
think,  appear  of  very  great  weight  to  a  considerate  reason- 
able person :  of  much  greater  indeed,  upon  having  them 
first  laid  before  him,  than  is  easy  for  us,  who  are  so  fami- 
liarized to  them,  to  conceive,  without  some  particular 
attention  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  things,  and  the  several  particulars  contained 
under  them,  require  to  be  distinctly  and  most  thoroughly 
examined  into ;  that  the  weight  of  each  may  be  judged  of, 
upon  such  examination,  and  such  conclusion  drawn  as 
results  from  their  imited  force  ^  But  this  has  not  been 
attempted  here.  I  have  gone  no  further  than  to  show, 
that  the  general  imperfect  view  of  them  now  given,  the 
confessed  historical  evidence  for  miracles,  and  the  many 
obvious  appearing  completions  of  prophecy,  together  with 
the  collateral  things^  here  mentioned,  and  there  are  several 
others  of  the  like  sort ;  that  all  this  together,  which,  being 

1  We  may  thui  stun  up  the  concluding  obaerrationB  on  this  riew  of  the 
direct  and  collateral  evidence  for  Christianity,  taken  together  as  one  argu- 
ment 

1.  Each  particular  should  be  weighed  aeparately,  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  their  united  force. 

2.  The  whole  evidence,  viewed  collectiyely,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
unbelievers  to  prove  something  more  than  human. 

3.  The  high  degree  of  proof  resulting  from  a  joint  review  of  the  several 
particulars  should  be  noticed,  for  they  not  only  increase  it,  but  multiply  it. 

4.  A  mistake  on  the  side  of  rejecting  Christianity  is  much  more  dsjigerous 
than  a  mistake  on  the  other  side;  and  it  is  right  to  choose  the  safer 
course. 

5.  The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  on  all  the  evidence  taken  together. 
In  other  words,  Christianity  is  true,  unless  the  whole  series  of  fkcU,  and 
each  particular  Act,  can  be  reasonably  supposed  accidental. — £d, 

'  All  the  particular  things  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  not  reducible 
to  the  head  of  certwn  miracles,  or  determinate  completions  of  prophecy.  See 
p.  275. 
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fact,  mast  be  acknowledged  by  unbelievers,  amounts  to  real 
evidence  of  somewhat  more  than  human  in  this  matter: 
evidence  much  more  important  than  careless  men,  who 
have  been  accustomed  only  to  transient  and  partial  views  df 
it,  can  imagine;  and  indeed  abundantly  siSfficient  to  act 
upon.  And  these  things,  I  apprehend,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  unbelievers.  For  though  they  may  say,  that  the 
historical  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of 
Christianily,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  such 
miracles  were  really  wrought :  they  cannot  deny,  that  there 
is  such  historical  evidence,  it  being  a  known  matter  of  fact 
that  there  is.  They  may  say,  the  conformity  between  the 
prophecies  and  events  is  by  accident :  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  such  conformity  itself  cannot  be  denied. 
They  may  say,  with  regard  to  such  kind  of  collateral  things 
as  those  above  mentioned,  that  any  odd  accidental  events, 
without  meaning,  will  have  a  meaning  found  in  them  by 
fanciful  people:  and  that  such  as  are  fanciful  in  anyone 
certain  way,  will  make  out  a  thousand  coincidences,  which 
seem  to  favour  their  peculiar  follies.  Men,  I  say,  may  talk 
thus :  but  no  one  "^o  is  serious,  can  possibly  think  these 
things  to  be  nothing,  if  he  considers  the  importance  of 
collateral  things,  and  even  of  lesser  circumstances,  in  the 
evidence  of  probability,  as  distinguished  in  nature,  from  the 
evidence  of  demonstration.  In  many  cases  indeed  it  seems 
to  require  the  truest  judgment,  to  determine  with  exactness 
the  weight  of  circumstantial  evidence :  but  it  is  veiy  often 
altogether  as  convincing  as  that  which  is  the  most  express 
and  direct. 

This  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  con- 
sidered as  making  one  argument,  may  also  serve  to  recom- 
mend to  serious  persons,  to  set  down  eveiything  which  they 
think  may  be.  of  any  real  weight  at  all  in  proof  of  it,  and 
particularly  the  many  seeming  completions  of  prophecy: 
and  they  will  find,  tiiat,  judging  by  the  natural  rules,  by 
which  we  judge  of  probable  evidence  in  common  matters, 
they  amoimt  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  proof,  upon  such  a 
joint  review,  than  could  be  supposed  upon  considering  them 
separately,  at  different  times ;  how  strong  soever  the  proof 
plight  before  appear  to  them,  upon  such  separate  views  of 
it  For  probable  proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only  increase 
the  evidence,  but  multiply  it.     Nor  should  I  dissuade  any 
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one  from  Betting  do^m,  what  he  thought  made  for  the  con- 
trary side.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  not  in  order 
to  influence  his  judgment',  but  his  practice,  that  a  mistake 
on  one  side  may  be,  in  its  consequences,  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  mistake  on  the  other.  And  what  course  is 
most  safe,  and  what  most  dangerous,  is  a  consideration 
thoi^^ht  very  material,  when  we  deliberate,  not  concerning 
events,  but  concerning  conduct  in  our  temporal  affairs.  To 
be  influenced  by  this  consideration  in  our  judgment,  to 
believe  or  disbeUeve  upon  it,  is  indeed  as  much  prejudice  as 
anything  whatever.  And,  like  other  prejudices,  it  operates 
contrary  ways  in  different  men ;  for  some  are  inclined  to 
believe  what  they  hope,  and  others  what  they  fear.  And  it 
is  manifest  unreasonableness  to  apply  to  men's  passions  in 
order  to  gain  their  assent  But  in  deliberations  concerning 
conduct,  there  is  nothing  which  reason  more  requires  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  than  the  importance  of  it.  For, 
suppose  it  doubtful,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  act- 
ing in  this,  or  in  a  contrary  manner :  still,  that  taking  one 
side  could  be  attended  with  little  or  no  bad  consequence, 
and  taking  the  other  might  be  attended  with  the  greatest, 
must  appear,  to  unprejudiced  reason,  of  the  highest  moment 
towards  determining  how  we  are  to  act.  But  the  truth  of 
our  religion,  like  Ihe  truth  of  common  matters,  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  all  the  evidence  taken  together.  And  unless 
the  whole  series  of  things  which  may  be  alleged  in  this 
argument,  and  every  particular  thing  in  it,  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  by  accident  (for  here  the  stress  of 
the  argument  for  Christianity  lies) ;  then  is  the  truth  of  it 
proved ;  in  like  manner,  as  if  in  any  common  case,  ninne- 
rous  events  acknowledged,  were  to  be  alleged  in  proof  of 
any  other  event  disputed ;  the  truth  of  the  disputed  event 
would  be  proved,  not  only  if  any  one  of  the  acknowledged 
ones  did  of  itself  clearly  imply  it,  but,  though  no  one  of 

1  Thtti,  thoDgb  it  if  absurd  to  talk  of  the  greater  merit  of  anent  upon 
little  or  no  evidence,  than  upon  demonstration,  yet  the  strict  discharge  of 
onr  duty  with  less  sensible  evidence  does  imply  in  it  a  better  character  than 
the  same  diligence  in  the  discbarge  of  it  upon  more  sensible  evidenoe.  This 
fiiUy  accounts  for  and  explains  that  assertion  of  onr  Sanonr, — "  Bleued  «rs 
<Vy  <A<U  ha»t  wA  tetn  oiid  ytt  hckvt  hdwMd  " — have  become  Christiansi,  and 
believed  the  gospel,  upon  less  sensible  evidence  than  that  which  Thomas,  to 
whom  he  is  speakings  iniisted  apon.-— jBntf^r^s  8ermo%  en  ikt  IgnoramM 
of  Man,     (Bd.) 

z  d 
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them  singly  did  so,  if  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged  events 
taken  together  could  not  in  reason  be  supposed  to  have 
happened,  unless  the  disputed  one  were  true  ^ 

It  is  obvious,  how  much  advantage  the  nature  of  this 
evidence  gives  to  those  persons  who  attack  Christianitj, 
especially  in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to  show,  in  a 
short  and  lively  manner,  that  such  and  such  things  are 
hable  to  objection,  that  this  and  another  thing  is  of  little 
weight  in  itself;  but  impossible  to  show,  in  hke  maimer, 
the  united  force  of  the  whole  argument  in  one  view. 

However,  lastly,  as  it  has  been  made  appear,  that  there 
is  no  presumption  against  a  revelation  as  miraculous ;  that 
the  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  and  the  principal  parts 
of  it,  are  conformable  to  the  experienced  constitution  of 
things,  and  the  whole  perfectly  credible:  so  the  account 
now  given  of  the  positive  evidence  for  it  shows,  that  this 
evidence  is  such,  as,  from  the  nature  of  it,  cannot  be 
destroyed,  though  it  should  be  lessened. 


CHAPTEK  Vm. 

OP  THE   OBJECTIONS   WHICH  MAY   BE   MADE    AGAINST    ABGUING 
FBOM   THE   ANALOGY   OF   NATURE,    TO   RELIGION. 

If  every  one  would  consider,  with  such  attention  as  they  are 
bound,  even  in  point  of  moraUty,  to  consider,  what  they 

'  The  evidences  of  religion  being  so  exceedingly  dissimilar  are  highly 
characteristic  of  its  truth.  If  man's  contriyance  or  if  the  &Tour  of  aoci' 
dents  coxUd  have  given  to  Christianity  any  of  its  apparent  testimonies — 
either  its  miracles  or  its  prophecy,  its  morals  or  its  propagation,  or,  if  I  may 
80  speak,  its  Founder — there  could  be  no  room  to  believe,  nor  even  to  imagine, 
that  all  these  appearances  of  great  credibility  would  be  united  together  by 
any  such  causes.  If  a  successful  craft  could  have  contrived  its  public 
miracles,  or  so  much  as  the  pretence  of  them,  it  required  another  reach  of 
craft  and  new  resources  to  provide  and  adapt  its  prophecies  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. Further,  it  demanded,  not  only  a  different  art,  but  a  totally  opposite 
character,  to  conceive  and  promulgate  its  admirable  morals.  Again,  the 
achievement  of  its  propagation  in  defiance  of  the  powers  and  terrors  of  the 
world>-but  the  hypothesis  sinks  under  its  incredibility.  For  each  of  these 
suppositions  of  contrivance  being  arbitrary,  as  it  certainly  is,  and  unsupported, 
the  dimax  of  them  is  an  extravagance ;  and  if  the  imbecility  of  art  is 
foiled  in  the  hypothesis,  then  combinations  of  accident  are  too  vain  to  be 
thought  of. — DavUim  on  Prophecy.     {Ed,) 
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judge  and  give  characters  of;  the  occasion  of  this  chapter 
would  be,  in  some  good  measure  at  least,  superseded.  But 
since  this  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  some  we  find  do  not 
concern  themselves  to  understand  even  what  they  write 
against :  since  this  treatise,  in  common  with  most  others, 
lies  open  to  objections,  which  may  appear  veiy  material  to 
thou^tfiil  men  at  first  sight;  and,  besides  that,  seems 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  objections  of  such  as  can  judge  with- 
out thinking,  and  of  such  as  can  censure  without  judging ; 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  down  the  chief  of  these  objections 
which  occur  to  me,  and  consider  them  to  their  hands.  And 
they  are  such  as  these : 

"  That  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  solve  difficulties  in  revelation 
by  saying,  that  there  are  the  same  in  natural  religion ;  when 
what  is  wanting  is  to  clear  both  of  them  of  these  their 
common,  as  well  as  other  their  respective,  difficulties :  but 
that  it  is  a  strange  way  indeed  of  convincing  men  of  the 
obligations  of  religion,  to  show  them,  that  they  have  as 
little  reason  for  their  worldly  pursuits.:  and  a  strange  way 
of  vindicating  the  justice  and  goodness  of  the  AuSior  of 
Nature,  and  of  removing  the  objections  against  both,  to 
which  the  system  of  religion  lies  open,  to  show,  that  the 
like  objections  lie  against  natural  providence;  a  way  of 
answering  objections  against  religion,  without  so  much  as 
pretending  to  make  out,  that  the  system  of  it,  or  the  parti- 
cular things  in  it  objected  against,  are  reasonable— especially, 
perhaps  some  may  be  inattentive  enough  to  add,  Must  this 
be  thought  strange,  when  it  is  confessed  that  analogy  is  no 
answer  to  such  objections :  that  when  this  sort  of  reasoning 
is  carried  to  the  utmost  length  it  can  be  imagined  capable 
of,  it  will  yet  leave  the  mind  in  a  veiy  unsatisfied  state ;  and 
that  it  must  be  imaccountable  ignorance  of  mankind,  to 
imagine  they  wUl  be  prevailed  with  to  forego  their  present 
interests  and  pleasures,  fix)m  regard  to  religion,  upon 
doubtful  evidence." 

Now,  as  plausible  as  this  way  of  talking  may  appear, 
that  appearance  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
half  views,  which  show  but  part  of  an  object,  yet  show  &at 
indistinctly,  and  to  undeterminate  language.  By  these 
means  weak  men  are  often  deceived  by  otibers,  and  ludicrous 
men,  by  themselves.  And  even  those,  who  are  serious  and 
considerate,  cannot  always  readily  disentangle,  and  at  once 
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dearly  see  through  Hie  perplexities,  in  which  subjects  them- 
selves are  involved;  and  which  are  heightened  by  the 
deficiencies  and  the  abuse  of  words.  To  this  latter  sort  of 
persons,  the  following  reply  to  each  part  of  this  objection 
severally,  may  be  of  some  assistance ;  as  it  may  also  tend  a 
little  to  stop  and  silence  others. 

First  The  thing  wanted,  i.  0.,  what  men  require,  is  to  have 
all  difficulties  cleared  ^  And  this  is,  or,  at  least  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be,  the  same,  as  requiring 
to  comprehend  the  divine  nature,  and  the  whole  plan  of 
Providence  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  But  it  hath 
always  been  allowed  to  argue  from  what  is  acknowledged,  io 
what  is  disputed.  And  it  is  in  no  other  sense  a  poor  thing 
to  argue  from  natural  religion  to  revealed,  in  the  manner 
found  fault  with,  than  it  is  to  aigue  in  numljerless  other 
ways  of  probable  deduction  and  inference,  in  matters  of 
conduct,  which  we  are  continually  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  doing.  Indeed  the  epithet  poor  may  be  applied,  I  fear  as 
properly,  to  great  part  or  the  whole  of  human  life,  as  it  is  to 
the  things  mentioned  in  the  objection.  Is  it  not  a  poor 
thing,  for  a  physician  to  have  so  little  knowledge  in  the  cure 
of  diseases,  as  even  the  most  eminent  have?  To  act  up<m 
conjecture  and  guess,  where  the  life  of  man  is  concerned? 
Undoubtedly  it  is :  but  not  in  comparison  of  having  no 
skill  at  all  in  that  useful  art,  and  being  obliged  to  act 
wholly  in  the  dark. 

Further :  since  it  is  as  unreasonable,  as  it  is  commcm,  to 
urge  objections  against  revelation,  which  are  of  equal  weight 
against  natural  religion ;  and  those  who  do  this,  if  they  are 
not  confused  themselves,  deal  unfairiy  with  others,  in 
making  it  seem,  that  they  are  arguing  only  against  reve* 
lation,  or  particular  doctrines  of  it,  when  in  reality  they  are 

1  This  if  a  natural  desire,  Iwt  it  partakies  of  the  cliancter  of  pride^  and 
11  the  direct  oppoaite  to  the  spirit  of  fiuth.  It  is  of  the  very  fwionoo  of 
£uth  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  unseen ;  and  if  ererything  which  coneeina 
the  scheme  of  God's  roTeUtions  were  reduced  to  the  leTel  of  onr  reason, 
there  could  be  no  such  a  Tirtae  as  fitith.  This  infidel  spirit  it  is  the  design 
of  GK>d  to  check  and  control  hy  giving  man  jost  10  nrach  ins^t  into  hia 
counsels  as  may  serre  to  awaken  his  interest  in  thtm,  and  not  too  mok  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  ezercisiog  &ith.  It  was  this  desire  of  being  wisa 
about  whtA  is  given  which  led  to  the  fiill  of  the  angels,  and  constituted  a  pari 
of  the  sin  of  Adam.  Butler,  it  will  be  obserred,  here  speaks  of  this  spirit 
of  infideKty  in  terms  aoit  only  of  oensoa^  but  of  eontempt.— JSA 
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arguing  against  moral  providence ;  it  is  a  thing  of  conse- 
quence to  show,  that  such  objections  are  as  much  levelled 
against  natural  religion,  as  i^ainst  revealed.  And  objec- 
tions, which  are  equally  applicable  to  both,  are  properly 
speaking  answered,  by  its  being  shown  that  they  are  so, 
provided  the  former  be  admitted  to  be  true '.  And  without 
taking  in  the  consideration  how  distinctly  this  is  admitted, 
it  is  plainly  very  material  to  observe,  that  as  the  things 
objected  against  in  natural  religion  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  what  is  certain  matter  of  experience  in  the  course  of 
providence,  and  in  the  information  which  God  affords  us 
concerning  our  temporal  interest  under  his  government ;  so 
the  objections  against  the  system  of  Christianity,  and  the 
evidence  of  it,  are  of  the  very  same  kind  with  those  which 
are  made  against  the  system  and  evidence  of  natural  religion. 
However,  the  reader  upon  review  may  see,  that  most  of  the 
analogies  insisted  upon,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
treatise,  do  not  necessarily  require  to  have  more  taken  for 
granted  than  is  in  the  former ;  that  there  is  an  Author  of 
Nature,  or  natural  Governor  of  the  world ;  and  Christianitj 
is  vindicated,  not  firom  its  analogy  to  natural  religion,  but 
chiefly  from  its  analogy  to  the  experienced  ccmstitution  of 
nature. 

Secondly.  Beligicm  is  a  practical  thing,  and  consists  in 
such  a  determinate  course  of  life,  as  being  what,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  is  commanded  by  die  Author  of  Nature,  and 
will,  upon  the  whole,  be  our  happiness  under  his  goyem- 
ment  Now  if  men  can  be  convinced  that  they  have  the 
like  reason  to  believe  this,  as  to  believe  that  taking  care  of 
their  temporal  affairs  will  be  to  their  advantage ;  such  con- 
viction  cannot  but  be  an  argument  to  them  for  the  practice 
of  religion.  And  if  there  be  reaUy  any  reason  for  believing 
one  of  these,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  life,  and  secure 
ourselves  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  it,  then  there 
is  reason  also  for  believing  the  other,  and  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  interest  it  proposes  to  us.  And  if  the  interest, 
which  religion  proposes  to  us,  be  infinitely  greater  than  our 
whole  temporal  interest;  then  there  must  be  proportionably 


^  It  it  d  coBMqiwiiM  to  ihow  that  objeclioiif  whkh  lie  ■gunit  Mvaded 
idigion  He  equally  ^^inst  Mtmml  nligioo,  pvoTided  that  the  truth  of  the 
natina]  religion  be  admitted.  For  in  that  caae  any  plain  perM>n  wuj  mo 
that  lerealed  religion  if  not  affeeled  by  aay  moh  o^eotiana.— .At. 
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greater  reason  for  endeavouring  to  secure  one,  than  the 
other;  smce,  by  the  supposition,  the  probability  of  our 
securing  one  is  equal  to  the  probability  of  our  securing  the 
other.  This  seems  plainly  unanswerable;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  influence  fair  minds,  who  consider  what  our 
condition  really  Is,  or  upon  what  evidence  we  are  naturally 
appointed  to  act;  and  who  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
terms  upon  which  we  hve,  and  attend  to  and  follow  that 
practical  instruction,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  afforded  us. 

But  the  chief  and  proper  force  of  the  argument  referred 
to  in  the  objection,  lies  in  another  place.  For,  it  is  said 
that  the  proof  of  religion  is  involved  in  such  inextricable 
difficulties,  as  to  render  it  doubtful ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  upon  doubt- 
ful evidence.  Here  then,  over  and  above  the  force  of  each 
particular  difficulty  or  objection,  these  difficulties  and 
objections  taken  together  are  turned  into  a  positive  argu- 
ment agamst  the  truth  of  religion,  which  argument  would 
stand  thus.  If  religion  were  true,  it  would  not  be  left 
doubtful,  and  open  to  objections  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
is ' :  therefore  that  it  is  thus  left,  not  only  renders  the 
evidence  of  it  weak,  and  lessens  its  force,  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  such  objections ;  but  also  shows  it  to  be  false, 
or  is  a  general  presumption  of  its  being  so.  Now  the  ob- 
servation, that,  £x)m  the  natural  constitution  and  com^se  of 
things,  we  must  in  our  temporal  concerns,  almost  con- 
tinually, and  in  matters  of  great  consequence,  act  upon 
evidence  of  a  like  kind  and  degree  to  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion, is  an  answer  to  this  argument ;  because  it  shows,  that 
it  is  according  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Author  of 
Nature  to  appoint  we  should  act  upon  evidence  like  to  that, 
which  this  argument  2)resumes  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
appoint  we  should  act  upon :  it  is  an  instance,  a  general  one, 
made  up  of  numerous  particular  ones,  of  somewhat  in  his 
dealing  with  us,  similar  to  what  is  said  to  be  incredible. 
And  as  the  force  of  this  answer  lies  merely  in  the  parallel, 
which  there  is  between  the  evidence  for  religion  and  for 
our  temporal  conduct ;  the  answer  is  equally  just  and  con- 

>  The  objection,  ftiited  briefly,  is  thii:— It  is  incredible  that  God  sbould 
have  given  us  only  doubtfal  OTidence  for  religion.  Oar  answer  is,  that  he 
has  given  ns  only  doubtfil  evidence  for  onr  worldly  pursnits.  And  if  so, 
it  is  not  incredible  that  he  should  do  the  same  m  regaid  to  religion. — Ed, 
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elusive,  whether  the  parallel  be  made  out,  by  showing  the 
evidence  of  the  former  to  be  higher,  or  the  evidence  of  the 
latter  to  be  lower. 

Thirdly.  The  design  of  this  treatise  is  not  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  God,  but  to  show  the  obligations  of  men : 
it  is  not  to  justify  his  providence,  but  to  show  what  belongs 
to  us  to  do'.  These  are  two  subjects,  and  ought  not  to  be 
confotmded.  And  though  they  may  at  length  run  up  into 
each  other,  yet  observations  may  immediately  tend  to  make 
out  the  latter,  which  do  not  appear,  by  any  immediate  con- 
nection, to  the  purpose  of  the  former;  which  is  less  our 
concern,  than  many  seem  to  think.  For,  first,  it  is  not 
necessaiy  we  should  justify  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
against  objections,  any  farther  than  to  show,  that  the  things 
objected  against  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  consistent 
with  justice  and  goodness.  Suppose  then,  that  there  are 
things  in  the  system  of  this  world,  and  plan  of  Providence 
relating  to  it,  which  taken  alone  would  be  imjust :  yet  it 
has  been  shown  imanswerably,  that  if  we  could  take  in  the 
reference,  which  these  things  may  have  to  other  things 
present,  past,  and  to  come ;  to  the  whole  scheme,  which 
the  things  objected  against  are  parts  of;  iJiese  veiy  things 
might,  for  aught  we  know,  be  foimd  to  be,  not  only  con- 
sistent with  justice,  but  instances  of  it*  Indeed  it  has 
been  shown,  by  the  analogy  of  what  we  see,  not  only  pos- 
sible that  this  may  be  the  case,  but  credible  that  it  is.  And 
thus  objections,  drawn  from  such  things,  are  answered, 
and  Providence  is  vindicated,  as  far  as  religion  makes  its 
vindication  necessary.  Hence  it  appears,  secondly,  that 
objections  against  the  divine  justice  and  goodness  are  not 
endeavoured  to  be  removed,  by  showing  that  the  like 
objections,  allowed  to  be  really  conclusive,  lie  against 
natural  providence:  but  those  objections  being  supposed 
and  shown  not  to  be  conclusive,  the  things  objected  aga'mst, 
considered  as  matters  of  fact,  are  farther  shown  to  be  cre- 
dible, from  their  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  nature ; 
for  instance,  that  God  will  reward  and  punish  men  for  their 

'  Analogical  eridence  is  generally  more  racoestfol  in  silencing  objections 
than  in  evincing  truth.  Though  it  rarely  refntes,  it  firpqnently  repels  refit* 
tation  ;  like  those  weapons,  which,  though  they  cannot  kill  the  enemy,  ward 
off  his  blows. — Dr.  CampbtlCs  PhiUotophy  <^  MAetorie,  We  may  observe 
that  Butler  never  intended  to  do  more  than  to  "  silence  objections  '*  in  hit 
Analogy. — Ed, 
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actions  hereafter,  from  the  observation,  that  he  does  re- 
ward and  punish  them  for  their  actions  here.  And  this,  I 
apprehend,  is  of  weight  And  I  add,  thirdly,  it  would  be 
of  weight,  even  tiiou^  tiiose  objections  were  not  answered. 
For,  there  being  the  proof  of  religion  aboTe  set  down ;  and 
religion  implying  aereral  fisu^ts ;  for  instance  again,  the  fact 
last  mentioned,  that  God  wiU  reward  and  pimish  men  for 
their  actions  hereafter;  the  observation,  that  his  present 
method  of  government  is  by  rewards  and  pimishments, 
shows  that  future  fact  not  to  be  incredible :  whatever  ob- 
jections men  may  think  they  have  against  it,  as  unjust  or 
unmerciful,  according  to  their  notions  of  justice  and  mercy ; 
or  as  improbable  from  their  belief  of  necessity.  I  say,  oa 
improbdUe:  for  it  is  evident  no  objection  against  it,  at  uf^^ust, 
can  be  ui^ed  from  necessity;  since  this  notion  as  much 
destroys  injustice,  as  it  does  justice.  Then,  fburtiily, 
though  objections  against  the  reasonableness  of  the  system 
of  rdigion  cannot  indeed  be  answered  without  entering 
into  consideration  of  its  reasonableness ;  yet  objections 
against  the  credibihty  or  truth  of  it  may.  Because  the 
system  of  it  is  reducible  into  what  is  properly  matter  of 
met :  and  the  truth,  the  probable  truth,  of  facts,  may  be 
shovm  without  consideration  of  their  reasomibleness.  Nor 
is  it  necessaiy,  though,  in  some  cases  and  respects,  it  is 
highly  useful  and  proper,  yet  it  is  not  necessaiy,  to  give  a 
proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  every  precept  enjoined  us, 
and  of  every  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
comes  into  the  system  of  religion.  Indeed  the  more 
thoroughly  a  person  of  a  right  disposition  is  convinced  of 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  and  conduct,  the  farther 
he  will  advance  towards  that  perfection  of  religion,  which 
St  John '  speaks  of.  But  the  general  obligations  of  religion 
are  fully  made  out,  by  proving  the  reasonableness  of  the 
practice  of  it  And  that  the  practice  of  religion  i$  reason- 
able, may  be  shovm,  though  no  more  could  be  proved,  than 
that  the  system  of  it  mcof  he  so,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary :  and  even  without  entering  into  the  distinct  con- 
sideration of  this.  And  from  hence,  fifthly,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  thoudi  the  analogy  of  nature  is  not  an  immediate 
answer  to  objections  against  the  vrisdom,  the  justice,  or 
goodness,  of  any  doctrine  or  precept  of  religion ;  yet  it  may 

»  1  John  iv.  18. 
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be,  as  it  is,  an  immediate  and  direct  answer  to  what  is  really 
intended  by  audi  objections;  which  is,  to  show  that  the 
things  objected  against  are  incredible. 

Fourthly,  It  is  most  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  fore- 
going treatise  is  by  no  means  satisflBctory^;  yery  far  indeed 
m>m  it :  but  so  would  any  natural  institution  of  life  appear, 
if  reduced  into  a  system,  together  with  its  evidence. 
Leaving  rehgion  out  of  the  case,  men  are  divided  in  their 
opinions,  'v^ether  our  pleasures  overbalance  our  pains: 
and  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  el^ble  to  live  in  this  world. 
And  were  all  such  controversies  settled,  which  perhi^s,  in 
speculation,  would  be  found  involved  in  great  difficulties ; 
and  were  it  determined  upon  the  evidence  of  reason,  as 
nature  has  determined  it  to  our  hands,  that  life  is  to  be 
preserved,  yet  still,  the  rules  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  afford  us,  for  escaping  the  miseries  of  it,  and  obtaining 
its  satisfiBketicMis,  the  rules,  for  instance,  of  preserving  health, 
and  recovering  it  when  lost,  are  not  only  £Edlible  and  pre- 
carious, but  very  far  fiom  being  exact  Nor  are  we  in- 
formed by  nature,  in  future  contingencies  and  accidents,  so 
as  to  render  it  at  all  certain,  whs^  is  the  best  method  of 
managing  our  affiurs.  What  will  be  the  success  of  our 
temporal  pursuits,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word 
Success,  is  highly  doubtful.  And  what  will  be  the  success 
of  them  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  i.  «.,  what  happi- 
ness or  enjoyment  we  shaU.  obtain  by  them,  is  doubtful  in 
a  much  higher  degree.  Indeed  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  evidence,  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  up,  in 
the  daily  course  of  life,  is  scarce  to  be  expressed.  Yet  men 
do  not  throw  away  life,  or  disregard  the  interests  of  it,  upon 
account  of  this  doubtfulness.  The  evidence  of  religion, 
then,  being  admitted  real,  those  who  object  against  it  as 
not  satis&etoiy,  ».  «.,  as  not  being  what  they  wis^  it,  plainly 
foiget  the  very  condition  of  our  being :  for  satisfaction,  in 
this  sense,  does  not  belong  to  such  a  creature  as  man. 
And,  whidti  is  more  material,  they  forget  also  the  veiy 
nature  of  religion.  For,  religion  presupposes,  in  all  those 
who  will  embrace  it,  a  certain  degree  of  integrity  and 

'  Objectioni  againat  the  eredHnltty  of  a  lyitem  may  be  answered  withoot 
conaidering  its  reasonabUheu ;  for  Uie  lystemof  religion  coniiata  of  mattert 
of  fiict ;  and  credibility  depends  on  these  frets,  not  on  onr  preooneerTed 
notions  of  what  is  reasonable. — JBd. 
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honesty ;  which  it  was  intended  to  tiy  whether  men  have 
or  not,  and  to  exorcise  in  such  as  have  it,  in  order  to  its 
improvement.  Beligion  presupposes  this  as  much,  and  in 
the  same  sense,  as  speaking  to  a  man  presupposes  he 
understands  the  language  in  which  you  speak ;  or  as  warn- 
ing a  man  of  any  danger  presupposes  that  he  hath 
such  a  regard  ijo  himself  as  that  he  wiU  endeavour  to 
avoid  it.  And  therefore  the  question  is  not  at  all,  Whether 
the  evidence  of  religion  be  satisfactory ;  but  Whether  it  be, 
in  reason,  sufficient  to  prove  and  discipline  that  virtue, 
which  it  presupposes.  Now  the  evidence  of  it  is  fully 
sufficient  for  all  those  purposes  of  probation,  how  far  soever 
it  is  from  being  satisfactory,  as  to  the  purposes  of  curiosity, 
or  any  other :  and,  indeed,  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the 
former  in  several  respects,  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  were 
as  overbearing  as  is  required.  One  might  add  further; 
that  whether  the  motives  or  the  evidence  for  any  course  of 
action  be  satisfactory,  meaning  here,  by  that  word,  what 
satisfies  a  man,  that  such  a  course  of  action  will  in  event 
be  for  his  good;  this  need  never  be,  and  I  think,  strictly 
speaking,  never  is,  the  practical  question  in  common  matters. 
But  the  practical  question  in  all  cases  is.  Whether  the  evi- 
dence for  a  course  of  action  be  such  as,  taking  in  all  circum- 
stances, makes  the  faculty  within  us,  which  is  the  guide  and 
judge  of  conduct',  determine  that  course  of  action  to  be 
prudent.  Indeed,  satisfaction  that  it  will  be  for  our  interest 
or  happiness,  abundantly  determines  an  action  to  be 
prudent;  but  evidence  almost  infinitely  lower  than  this, 
determines  actions  to  be  so  too;  even  in  the  conduct  of 
every  day. 

Fifthly.  As  to  the  objection  concerning  the  influence 
which  this  argument,  or  any  part  of  it,  may,  or  may  not 
be  expected  to  have  upon  men ;  I  observe,  as  above,  that 
religion  being  intended  for  a  trial  and  exercise  of  the 
mondity  of  every  person*s  character,  who  is  a  subject  of 
it ;  and  there  being,  as  I  have  shown,  such  evidence  for  it, 
as  is  sufficient,  in  reason,  to  influence  men  to  embrace  it : 
to  object,  that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  mankind  will  be 
influenced  by  such  evidence,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
the  foregoing  treatise.  For  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  to 
inquire,  what  sort  of  creatm^es  mankind  are ;  but  what  the 

>  See  DiftMrt.  II. 
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light  and  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  them,  requires  they 
should  be :  to  show  how,  in  reason,  they  ought  to  behave ;  - 
not  how,  in  fact,  they  will  behave.  This  depends  upon 
themselves,  and  is  their  own  concern ;  the  personal  concern 
of  each  man  in  particular.  And  how  little  regard  the 
generality  have  to  it,  experience  indeed  does  too  fully 
show.  But  religion,  considered  as  a  probation,  has  had 
its  end  upon  all  persons,  to  whom  it  has  been  proposed 
with  evidence  sufficient  in  reason  to  influence  their  practice : 
for  by  this  means  they  have  been  put  into  a  state  of  pro- 
bation ;  let  them  behave  as  they  will  in  it.  And  thus,  not 
only  revelation,  but  reason  also,  teaches  us,  that  by  the 
evidence  of  religion  being  laid  before  men,  the  designs  of 
Providence  are  carrying  on,  not  only  with  regard  to  those 
who  will,  but  likewise  with  regard  to  those  who  will  not, 
be  influenced  by  it.  However,  lastly,  the  objection  here 
referred  to,  allows  the  things  insisted  upon  in  this  treatise 
to  be  of  some  weight ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  hoped  it  will 
have  some  influence.  And  if  there  be  a  probability  that 
it  will  have  any  at  all,  there  is  the  same  reason  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  to  lay  it  before  men,  as  there  would 
be,  if  it  were  likely  to  have  a  greater  influence. 

And  further,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  with  respect 
to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  objections^,  that  in  this 
treatise  I  have  argued  upon  the  principles  of  others  *,  not 
my  own ;  and  have  omitted  what  I  think  true,  and  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  by  others  thought  unintelli- 
gible, or  not  true.  Thus  I  have  argued  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Fatalists,  which  I  do  not  believe ;  and  have  omitted 
a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  which  I  do  beheve^ 

'  With  reference  to  the  whole  of  these  objectioni,  Butler  obaenrei,  con- 
cerning the  aignment  of  the  treatiae,  (1)  that  the  argument  proceeds  not 
upon  his  own  principles,  but  upon  those  of  others,  i.  e,,  that  he  allows  those 
principles  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  be  true ;  and  (2)  that,  the  two  ab- 
stract principles  of  liberty  and  mond  iitneu  being  omitted,  religion  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  is  here  done. — (TT.) 

'  By  arguing  upon  ths  prineipUs  of  others,  the  reader  will  obserre  is 
meant,  not  proring  anything  from  those  principles,  but  noiwUkttanding 
them.  Thus  religion  is  proved,  not  from  the  opinion  of  necessity,  which  is 
absurd,  but  notwithstanding  or  even  though  that  opinion  were  admitted  to  be 
true. 

'  Bishop  Butler  throughout  the  present  work  has  only  considered  the 
moral  difference  by  which  virtue  and  yice,  as  such,  are  approved  and  dis- 
approved.    Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has  demonstrated    {tnde  his  Sermons  at 
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the  moral  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions,  ^rior  to  all  will 
whatever;  which  I  apprehend  as  certainly  to  determine 
the  Divine  conduct,  as  speculative  truth  and  Dalsehood 
necessarily  determine  the  Divine  judgment.  Indeed,  the 
principle  of  liberty,  and  that  of  moral  fitness,  so  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind,  that  moralists,  the  ancients  as 
well  as  modems,  have  formed  their  language  upon  it. 
And  probably  it  may  appear  in  mine:  though  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  it;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  have 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  express  myself  in  a  manner, 
which  will  appear  strange  to  such  as  ao  not  observe  the 
reason  for  it :  but  the  general  airgument  here  pursued  does 
not  at  all  suppose,  or  proceed  upon  these  principles. 
Now,  these  two  abstract  principles  of  liberty  and  moral 
fitness  being  omitted,  religion  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  view  than  merely  as  a  question  of  fiict :  and  in  this 
view  it  is  here  considered.  It  is  obvious,  that  Christianity, 
and  the  proof  of  it^  are  both  historical.  And  even  natural 
religion  is,  properly,  a  matter  of  fact.  For,  that  there  is  a 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  is  so :  and  this  propo- 
sition contains  the  general  system  of  natural  religion.  But 
then,  several  abstract  truths,  and  in  particular  those  two 
principles,  are  usually  taken  into  consideration  in  the  proof 
of  it :  whereas  it  is  here  treated  of  only  as  a  matter  of 
fact  To  explain  this :  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  an  abstract  truth :  but  that 
they  appear  so  to  our  mind,  is  only  a  matter  of  fact.  And 
this  last  must  have  been  admitted,  if  anything  was,  by 
those  ancient  sceptics,  who  would  not  have  admitted  the 
former :  but  pretended  to  doubt,  Whether  there  were  any 
such  thing  as  truth,  or  Whether  we  could  certainly  depend 
upon  our  faculties  of  imderstanding  for  the  knowledge  of 
it  any  case.  So  likewise,  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  an  original  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions, 
independent  upon  all  will,  but  which  unalterably  determines 
the  will  of  God,  to  exercise  that  moral  government  over 
the  world,  which  religion  teaches,  t.  «.,  finally  and  upon  the 

Boj1e*i  LMtnrei)  that  then  are  enential  diiforences  in  the  qnalitiet  of 
honum  actions  ettabliahed  in  nature,  and  thii  natural  difference  of  thingi 
prior  to,  and  independent  of  all  will,  createe  a  natoral  Fmrns  in  the  agent 
to  act  agreeably  to  it  It  it  obTioui  that  the  introdnction  of  thif  principle 
would  materiall  J  eonfinn  Biahop  Bntler'f  aignmenta. — Ed. 
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whole  to  reward  and  punish  men  respectiyely  as  they  act 
right  or  wrong ;  this  assertion  contains  an  abstract  truth, 
as  well  as  matter  of  fact  But  silppose,  in  the  present 
state,  every  man,  without  exception,  was  rewarded  and 
punished,  in  exact  proportion  as  he  followed  or  transgressed 
that  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  God  has  implanted 
in  the  nature  of  eveir  man:  this  would  not  be  at  all  an 
abstract  truth,  but  only  a  matter  of  fact.  And  though  this 
faiet  were  acknowledged  by  every  one ;  yet  the  very  same 
difficulties  might  be  raised  as  are  now,  concerning  the 
abstract  questions  of  liberty  and  moral  fitness :  and  we 
should  have  a  proof,  even  the  certain  one  of  experience, 
that  the  government  of  the  world  was  perfectly  moral, 
without  taking  in  the  consideration  of  those  questions: 
and  this  proof  would  remain,  in  what  way  soever  they 
were  determined.  And  thus,  God  having  given  mankind 
a  moral  faculty,  the  object  of  which  is  actions,  and  which 
naturally  approves  some  actions  as  right,  and  of  good 
desert,  and  condemns  others  as  wrong,  and  of  iU  desert; 
that  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  reward  the  former 
and  punish  the  latter,  is  not  an  assertion  of  an  abstract 
truth,  but  of  what  is  as  mere  a  fact,  as  his  doing  so  at 
present  would  be.  This  future  fact  I  have  not,  indeed, 
proved  with  the  force  with  which  it  mi^t  be  proved,  from 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  fitness;  but  without 
them  have  given  a  really  conclusive  practical  proof  of  it, 
which  is  greatlv  strengthened  by  the  general  analogy  of 
nature :  a  proof  easily  cavilled  at,  easily  shown  not  to  be 
demonstrative,  for  it  is  not  offered  as  such ;  but  iippossible, 
I  think,  to  be  evaded,  or  answered.  And  thus  l^e  obliga- 
tions of  religion  are  made  out,  exclusively  of  the  questions 
concerning  hberty  and  moral  fitness ;  which  have  been  per- 
plexed with  difficulties  and  abstruse  reasonings,  as  every- 
thing may. 

Hence,  therefore,  may  be  observed  distinctly,  what  is  the 
force  of  this  treatise.  It  will  be,  to  such  as  are  convinced 
of  religion  upon  the  proof  arising  out  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  principles,  an  additional  proof  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  it:  to  such  as  do  not  admit  those  principles,  an 
original  proof  of  it^  and  a  confirmation  of  that  proof 
Those  who  believe  will  here  find  the  scheme  of  Ghris- 

>  P.  169. 
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tiauity  cleared  of  objections,  and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  strengthened :  those  who  do  not  believe, 
will  at  least  be  shown  the  absurdity  of  aU  attempts  to 
prove  Christianity  false,  the  plain  undoubted  credibility  of 
it ;  and,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  more. 

And  thus,  though  some  perhaps  may  seriously  thinks 
that  analogy,  as  here  lurged,  has  too  great  stress  laid  upon 
it ;  and  ridicule,  unanswerable  ridicule,  may  be  applied,  to 
show  the  argument  from  it  in  a  disadvantageous  light ;  yet 
tlicre  can  be  no  question,  but  that  it  is  a  real  one.  For 
religion,  both  natund  and  revealed,  implying  in  it  numerous 
facts ;  analogy,  being  a  confirmation  of  cdl  facts  to  which 
it  can  be  applied,  as  it  is  the  only  proof  of  most,  cannot 
but  be  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  a  material  thing,  and 
truly  of  weight  on  the  side  of  religion,  both  natural  and 
revealed :  and  it  ought  to  be  particularly  regarded  by  such 
as  profess  to  follow  nature,  and  to  be  less  satisfied  with 
abstract  reasonings. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whatever  accoimt  may  be  given  of  the  strange  inattention 
and  disregard,  in  some  ages  and  coimtries,  to  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  Rehgion ;  it  would,  before  experience, 
be  incredible,  that  there  should  be  the  like  disregard  in  those, 
who  have  had  ihe  moral  system  of  the  world  laid  before 
them,  as  it  is  by  Christianity,  and  often  inculcated  upon 
them :  because  this  moral  system  carries  in  it  a  good  degree 
of  evidence  for  its  truth,  upon  its  being  barely  proposed  to 
our  thoughts.  There  is  no  need  of  abstruse  reasonings 
and  distinctions,  to  convince  an  unprejudiced  understanding, 
that  there  is  a  God  who  made  and  governs  the  world,  and 
will  judge  it  in  righteousness ;  though  they  may  be  neces- 
saiy  to  answer  abstruse  difficulties,  when  once  such  are 
raised:  when  the  very  meaning  of  those  words,  which 
express  most  intelligibly  the  general  doctrine  of  religion, 
is  pretended  to  be  uncertain ;  and  the  clear  truth  of  the 
thing  itself  is  obscured  by  the  intricacies  of  speculation. 
But  to  an  imprejudiced  mind,  ten  thousand  thousand  in- 
stances of  design  cannot  but  prove  a  designer.  And  it  is 
intuitively  manifest,  that  creatures  ought  to  live  under  a 
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dutiful  sense  of  their  Maker ;  and  that  justice  and  charity 
must  be  his  laws,  to  creatures  whom  he  has  made  social, 
and  placed  in  society.  Indeed  the  truth  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, peculiarly  so  called,  is  not  self-evident,  but  requires 
external  proof,  in  order  to  its  being  received.  Yet  inatten- 
don,  among  us,  to  revealed  religion,  will  be  found  to  imply 
the  same  dissolute  immoral  temper  of  mind,  as  inattention 
to  nattural  religion ;  because,  when  both  are  laid  before  us, 
in  the  manner  they  are  in  Christian  coimtries  of  liberty, 
our  obligations  to  inquire  into  both,  and  to  embrace  hoih 
upon  supposition  of  their  truth,  are  obligations  of  the  same 
nature.  For  revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God :  and 
oiu:  obligation  to  attend  to  his  voice  is  surely  moral  in  all 
cases.  And  as  it  is  insisted,  that  its  evidence  is  conclusive, 
upon  thorough  consideration  of  it ;  so  it  offers  itself  to  us 
with  manifest  obvious  appearances  of  having  something 
more  than  human  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  reason  requires 
to  have  its  claims  most  seriously  examined  into.  It  is  to  be 
added,  that  though  light  and  knowledge,  in  what  manner  so- 
ever afiforded  us,  is  equally  from  God ;  yet  a  miraculous  reve- 
lation has  a  peculiar  tendencv,  from  the  first  principles  of  our 
nature,  to  awaken  mankind,  and  inspire  them  with  reve- 
rence and  awe :  and  this  is  a  peculiar  obligation  to  attend 
to  what  claims  to  be  so  with  such  appearances  of  truth. 
It  is  therefore  most  certain,  that  our  obligations  to  inquire 
seriously  into  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  and,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  its  truth,  to  embrace  it,  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  moral  in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense. 
Let  us  then  suppose,  that  the  evidence  of  religion  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  Christianity,  has  been  seriously  inquired  into, 
by  all  reasonable  men  among  us.  Yet  we  find  many  pro- 
fessedly to  reject  both,  upon  speculative  principles  of  infi- 
delity. And  all  of  them  do  not  content  Uiemselves  with  a 
bare  neglect  of  religion,  and  enjoying  their  imaginary 
freedom  from  its  restraints.  Some  go  much  beyond  this. 
They  deride  God's  moral  government  over  the  world. 
They  renounce  his  protection,  and  defy  his  justice.  They 
ridicule  and  vilify  Christiani^,  and  blaspheme  tiie  author 
of  it ;  and  take  all  occasions  to  manifest  a  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  revelation.  This  amounts  to  an  active  setting 
themselves  against  religion ;  to  what  may  be  considered  as 
a  positive  principle  of  irreligion ;  which  they  cultivate  within 
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themsehres,  and*  whether  ihey  intend  liiis  effeei  or  not, 
render  habitual,  as  a  good  man  does  the  contrary  principle 
And  others  who  are  not  ehargeable  with  all  this  profligate- 
ness,  yet  are  in  avowed  opposition  to  religion,  as  if  disoo^ 
vered  to  be  groundless.     Now  admitting,  which  is  the  sup- 
position we  go  upon,  that  these  persons  act  upon  what 
they  think  principles  of  reason,  and  otherwise  they  are  not 
to  be  argued  with ;  it  is  really  inconcesrable,  that  they  sho\ild 
imagine  they  clearly  see  the  whole  evidence  of  it,  considered 
in  itself,  to  be  nothing  at  all :  nor  do  they  pretend  this. 
They  are  far  indeed  £tom  haying  a  just  notion  of  its  evi- 
dence :  but  they  would  not  saj  its  evidence  was  nothing, 
if  they  thought  the  system  of  it,  with  all  its  eireumstances, 
were  credible,  like  odier  matters  of  scienoe  cs  histoiy.    So 
that  their  manner  of  treating  it  must  proceed,  either  £rom 
such  kind  of  objections  against  all  religion,  as  have  been 
answered  or  obviated  in  the  former  part  of  tlda  treatise ;  or 
else  from  objections  and  difficultieB^  supposed  more  pecu- 
liar to  Christiani^.   Thus,  they  e&tertain  prejudices  against 
the  whole  notion  of  a  revdation,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions.   They  find  things  in  Scripture,  whether  in  inciden- 
tal passages,  or  in  the  general  scheme  of  it,  whidi  iq>pear 
to  them  unreasonable.    They  take  Ua  granted,  that  if 
Ghristianily  were  true,  the  light  of  it  must  have  been  more 
general,  and  the  evidence  of  it  more  satisfactory,  or  radier 
overbearing :  that  it  must  and  woold  have  been,  in  some 
way,  otherwise  put  and  left,  than  it  is.    Now  ^s  is  not 
imagining  they  see  the  evidence  itself  to  be  nothing,  at 
inconsiderable;  but  quite  another  thing.    It  is  being  forti- 
fied against  the  evidence,  in  some  d^(ree  acknowledged, 
bv  thinking  they  see  the  system  of  Qvistianity,  or  some- 
wnat  which  appears  to  them  necessarily  connected  with  it, 
to  be  incredible  or  false;  fortified  against  that  evidence, 
which,  might  otherwise,  make  great  impression  upon  them. 
Or  lastty,  if  any  of  these  persons  are,  upon  the  whole,  in 
doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity;  their  behaviour 
seems  owing  to  their  taking  for  granted,  through  strange 
inattention,  that  audi  doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  same 
^ling  as  being  certain  against  it. 

To  these  persons,  and  to  this  state  of  <^inion  concern- 
ing religion,  the  foregoing  treatise  is  adapted.  For,  all  the 
general  objections  against  the  mionl  system  of  nature  hav- 
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ing  been  obviated,  it  is  shown,  that  there  b  not  any  peculiar 
presumption  at  all  against  Christianity,  either  considered 
as  not  discoYerable  by  reason,  or  as  unlike  to  what  is  so 
discovered;  nor  any  worth  mentioning  against  it  as  mi- 
raeuious,  if  any  at  all ;  none,  certainly,  which  can  render 
it  in  the  least  incredible.  It  is  shown,  that,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy  of  nature  renders 
it  beforehand  highly  credible,  I  think  probable,  that  many 
things  in  it  must  appear  liable  to  great  objections;  and 
that  we  must  be  incompetent  judges  of  it,  to  a  great  de- 
gree. This  observation  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  true, 
and  of  the  very  utmost  importance :  but  it  is  urged,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  understood,  with  great  caution  oi  not  vili- 
fying the  faculty  of  reason,  which  is  ths  candU  of  lh$  Lord 
within  va ' ;  though  it  can  i^ord  no  light,  where  it  does  not 
shine;  nor  judge,  where  it  has  no  principles  to  judge 
upon.  The  objections  here  spoken  of,  being  first  sn- 
swered  in  the  view  of  objections  against  Christianity  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  in  the  next  place  considered  as  urged 
more  immediately  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  it  is  fully  made 
out,  that  they  admit  of  exactly  the  like  answer,  in  every 
req>ect,  to  what  the  like  objections  against  the  constitution 
oi  nature  admit  of :  that,  as  partial  views  give  the  appesr- 
aace  of  wrong  to  things,  which,  upon  further  consideration 
and  knowledge  of  their  relati<«s  to  other  things,  are  found 
just  and  good ;  so  it  is  perfectly  credible,  that  tlie  things 
objected  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  msj  be  rendered  instanees  <A  wisdom 
and  goodness,  by  their  reference  to  other  things  beyond 
our  view :  because  Christianity  is  a  scheme  as  much  above 
our  eomprehension,  as  that  of  nature;  snd  like  that,  a 
seheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish 
ends,  and  which,  as  is  most  credible,  may  be  carried  on 
by  general  laws.  And  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this 
is  not  an  answer  taken  merely  or  chiefly  firom  our  igno- 
rance ;  but  from  somewhat  positive,  which  our  obsermtion 
shows  us.  For,  to  like  objections,  the  like  answ^  is  ex- 
perienced to  be  just,  in  numberless  parallel  cases.  The 
objections  against  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the 
metiiod  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  having  been  thus  ob- 
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viated,  in  general  and  togetiier ;  the  chief  of  them  are 
considered  distinctly,  and  the  particular  things  objected 
to  are  shown  credible,  by  their  perfect  analogy,  each  apart, 
to  the  constitution  of  nature.  Thus,  if  man  be  fallen  from 
his  primitive  state,  and  to  be  restored,  and  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  engages  in  accomplishing  our  recovery :  it  were 
to  have  been  expected,  it  is  said,  that  this  should  have 
been  effected  at  once ;  and  not  by  such  a  long  series  of 
means,  and  such  a  various  economy  of  persons  and  things ; 
one  dispensation  preparatory  to  another,  this  to  a  further 
one,  and  so  on  through  an  indefinite  number  of  ages,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  scheme  proposed  can  be  completely 
accomplished;  a  scheme  conducted  by  infinite  wisdom, 
and  executed  by  almighty  power.  But  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, oiu*  finding  that  everything  in  the  constitution  and 
comrse  of  nature  is  thus  carried  on,  shows  such  expec- 
tations concerning  revelation  to  be  highly  unreasonable; 
and  is  a  satisfactory  answer  to  them,  when  iu*ged  as  ob* 
jections  against  the  credibility,  that  the  great  scheme  of 
Providence  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  may  be  of  this 
kind,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  this  manner.  As  to  the 
particular  method  of  our  redemption,  the  appointment  of 
a  Mediator  between  God  and  man :  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  most  obviously  analogous  to  the  general  conduct  of 
nature,  t.  «.,  the  God  of  nature,  in  appointing  others  to  be 
the  instruments  of  his  mercy,  as  we  experience  in  the 
daily  course  of  providence.  The  condition  of  this  world, 
which  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  presup 
poses,  so  much  falls  in  with  natural  appearances,  that 
heathen  moralists  inferred  it  from  those  appearances :  in- 
ferred, that  human  nature  was  fallen  from  its  original 
rectitude,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  degraded  from  its 
primitive  happiness.  Or,  however  this  opinion  came  into 
the  world,  these  appearances  must  have  kept  up  the  tra* 
dition,  and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it.  And  as  it  was  the 
general  opinion  under  the  light  of  nature,  that  repentance 
and  reformation,  alone  and  by  itself,  was  not  sufficient  to 
do  away  sin,  and  procure  a  full  remission  of  the  penalties 
annexed  to  it ;  and  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  does  not  at 
all  lead  to  any  such  conclusion ;  so  every  day*8  experience 
shows  us,  that  reformation  is  not,  in  any  sort,  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  present  disadvantages  and  miseries,  which,  in 
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the  natural  course  of  things,  God  has  annexed  to  folly  and 
extravagance.  Yet  there  may  be  ground  to  think,  that  the 
punishments,  which,  by  the  general  laws  of  divine  govern- 
ment, are  annexed  to  vice,  may  be  prevented:  that  pro- 
vision may  have  been,  even  originally,  made,  that  tiiey 
should  be  prevented  by  some  means  or  other,  though  they 
could  not  by  reformation  alone.  For  we  have  daily  in- 
stances  of  such  mercy,  in  the  general  conduct  of  nature : 
compassion  provided  for  miseI7^  medicines  for  diseases, 
friends  against  enemies.  There  is  provision  made,  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  world,  that  much  of  the  natural 
bad  consequences  of  our  follies,  which  persons  themselves 
alone  cannot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by  the  assistance 
of  others ;  assistance,  which  nature  enables,  and  disposes, 
and  appoints  them  to  afford.  By  a  method  of  goodness 
analogous  to  this,  when  the  world  lay  in  wickedness,  and 
consequently  in  ruin,  €fod  so  loved  the  world,  theU  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  to  save  it:  and  he  being  made  perfect  by 
suffering,  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them 
that  obey  him  ^.  Indeed,  neither  reason  nor  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  think,  in  particular,  that  the  interposition  of 
Christ,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  inteipose,  would 
be  of  that  efficacy  for  recovery  of  the  world,  which  the 
Scripture  teaches  us  it  was  :  but  neither  would  reason  nor 
analogy  lead  us  to  think,  that  other  particular  means  would 
be  of  the  efficacy,  which  experience  shows  they  are,  in 
numberless  instances.  And  therefore,  as  the  case  before 
us  does  not  admit  of  experience ;  so,  that  neither  reason 
nor  analogy  can  show  how,  or  in  what  particular  way,  the 
interposition  of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  of  that 
efficacy,  which  it  is  there  represented  to  be;  this  is  no 
kind  nor  degree  of  presumption  against  its  being  really  of 
that  efficacy.  Further,  the  objections  agidnst  Christianity, 
from  the  light  of  it  not  being  universal,  nor  its  evidence  so 
strong  as  might  possibly  be  given  us,  have  been  answered 
by  the  general  analogy  of  nature.  That  God  has  made 
such  variety  of  creatures,  is  indeed  an  answer  to  the  for- 
mer :  but  that  he  dispenses  his  gifts  in  such  variety,  both 
of  degrees  and  kinds,  amongst  creatiures  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  even  to  the  same  individuals  at  different  times ; 
is  a  more  obvious  and  fiill  answer  to  it.    And  it  is  so  far 

1  Serm.  at  the  Bolh,  p.  106.  *  John  iii.  16 ;  Heb.  y.  9. 
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from  being  the  method  of  Providence  in  other  cases,  to 
afford  us  such  overbearing  evidence,  as  some  require  in 
proof  of  Christianity;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
upon  which  we  are  naturally  appointed  to  act  in  common 
matters,  throughout  a  veiy  great  part  of  life,  is  doubtful  in 
a  high  degree.  And  admitting  the  &ct,  that  God  has  af- 
forded to  some  no  more  than  doubtful  evidence  of  religion; 
the  same  account  may  be  given  of  it,  as  of  difficulties  and 
temptations  with  regard  to  practice.  But  as  it  is  not  im- 
possible', surely,  that  this  alleged  doubtfulness  may  be 
men's  own  fiiult ;  it  deserves  their  most  serious  consider- 
ation, whether  it  be  not  so.  However,  it  is  certain,  that 
doubting  implies  a  degree  of  evidence  for  that  of  which  we 
doubt :  and  that  this  degree  of  evidence  as  really  lays  us 
under  obligations  as  demonstrative  evidence. 

The  whole,  then,  of  religion  is  throughout  credible :  nor 
is  there,  I  think,  anything  relating  to  the  revealed  dispensa- 
tion of  things,  more  different  from  the  experienced  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  nature,  than  some  parts  of  the  constitution 
of  nature  are  finom  other  parts  of  it.  And  if  so,  the  only 
<Iue8tion  which  remains  is,  what  positive  evidence  can  be 
alleged  for  the  truth  of  Christianity?  This  too,  in  general, 
has  been  considered,  and  the  objections  against  it  estimated. 
Deduct,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  deducted  from  that  evidence, 
upon  account  of  any  wei^t  which  may  be  thought  to 
remain  in  these  objections,  after  what  the  analogy  of  naturo 
has  suggested  in  answer  to  them :  and  then  consider,  what 
are  the  practical  consequences  from  all  this,  upon  the  most 
sceptical  principles  one  can  argue  upon  (for  I  am  writing  to 
persons  who  entertain  these  principles):  and  upon  such 
consideration  it  will  be  obvious,  that  immorality,  as  little 
excuse  as  it  admits  of  in  itself,  is  greatly  aggravated,  in 
persons  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
whether  they  believe  it  or  not :  because  the  moi'al  system 
of  nature,  or  natural  religion,  which  Christianity  lays  before 
us,  approves  itself,  almost  intuitively,  to  a  reasonable  mind, 
upon  seeing  it  proposed.  In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to 
Christianity,  it  will  be  observed;  that  there  is  a  middle 
between  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  satis- 
faction of  the  oontraiy.  The  middle  state  of  mind  between 
these  two,  consists  in  a  serious  apprehension,  that  it  may 
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be  true,  joined  with  doubt  whether  it  be  so.  And  this, 
upon  the  best  judgment  I  am  able  to  make,  is  as  far  towards 
specoladve  infideUty,  as  anj  sceptic  can  at  ail  be  supposed 
to  go,  who  has  had  true  Christianity,  with  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  it,  laid  before  him,  and  has  in  any  tolerable 
measure  considered  them.  For  I  would  not  be  mistaken  to 
comprehend  all  who  have  ever  heard  of  it:  because  it  seems 
evident,  that  in  many  countrid^  called  Ohnstian,  neither 
Christianity,  nor  its  evidence,  are  fairly  laid  before  men. 
And  in  places  where  both  are,  there  appear  to  be  some,  who 
have  very  little  attended  to  either,  and  who  reject  Chris- 
tianity with  a  scorn  proportionate  to  their  inattention ;  and 
yet  are  by  no  means  without  understanding  in  other  matters. 
Now  it  has  been  shown,  that  a  serious  apprehension  that 
Christianity  may  be  Irue,  lays  persona  under  the  strictest 
obligations  of  a  serious  regard  to  it,  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  life :  a  regard,  not  the  same  exactly,  but  in  many 
respects  nearly  the  same,  with  what  a  fiill  conviction  of  its 
truth  would  lay  them  under.  Lastly,  it  will  appear,  that 
blasphemy  and  profaneness,  I  mean  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tiaaity,  are  absolutely  without  excise.  For  there  is  no 
temptatioD  to  it,  but  fiom  the  wantoimeas  of  vanity  or 
mirth:  and  these,  considering  the  infinite  importance  of 
the  subject,  are  no  such  temptations  as  to  afford  any  excuse 
for  it  If  this  be  a  just  account  of  things,  and  yet  man  can 
tgo  on  to  vilify  or  disregard  Christianity,  which  is  to  talk 
and  act  as  tf  they  had  a  demonstratiofi  of  its  falsehood; 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  would  aher  their  behaviour 
to  any  purpose,  though  there  wero  a  demonstration  of  its 
Inith. 
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TWO 

BRIEF     DISSERTATIONS. 


I.  OF  FBKSONAL  IDENTITY. 
II.  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  YIETUE. 


Ik  the  first  copy  of  these  Papers,  I  had  inserted  the  two  following 
Dissertations  into  the  Chapters,  ''  Of  a  Future  Life,"  and,  <'  Of 
the  Moral  Goyernment  of  God ;"  with'  which  they  are  closely 
connected.  But  as  they  do  not  directly  fall  under  the  title  of  the 
foregoing  Treatise,  and  would  have  kept  the  subject  of  it  too  long 
out  of  sight ;  it  seemed  more  proper  to  place  them  by  themseWes. 


DISSERTATION    I. 

OF   PEBSONAL   IDENTITY. 

Whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  future  state,  as  it  is  the  most 
important  question  which  can  possibly  be  asked,  so  it  is 
the  most  intelligible  one  which  can  be  expressed  in  lan- 
guage. Yet  strange  perplexities  have  been  raised  about 
itie  meaning  of  that  identity  or  sameness  of  person,  which 
is  implied  in  the  notion  of  our  living  now  and  hereafter,  or 
in  any  two  successive  moments.  And  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties  hath  been  stranger  than  the  difficulties  them- 
selves. For  personal  identity  has  been  explained  so  by 
some,  as  to  render  the  inquiry  concerning  a  future  life  of 
no  consequence  at  all  to  us  the  persons  who  are  making  it. 
And  though  few  men  can  be  misled  by  such  subtleties,  yet 
it  may  be  proper  a  little  to  consider  them. 

Now,  when  it  is  asked  wherein  personal  identity  consists, 
the  answer  should  be  the  same,  as  if  it  were  asked  wherein 
consists  similitude,  or  equality;  that  all  attempts  to  define 
would  but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
ascertaining  the  idea.  For  as,  upon  two  triangles  being 
compared  or  viewed  together,  there  arises  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  similitude ;  or  upon  twice  two  and  fom*,  the  idea 
of  equality:  so  likewise,  upon  comparing  the  conscious- 
ness  of  one's  self  or  one's  own  existence,  in   any  two 
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moments,  there  as  immediately  arises  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  personal  identity.  And  as  the  two  former  comparisons 
not  only  give  us  the  ideas  of  similitude  and  equality ;  but 
also  show  us,  that  two  triangles  are  alike,  and  twice  two 
and  four  are  equal :  so  the  latter  comparison  not  only  gives 
us  the  idea  of  personal  identity,  but  also  shows  us  the 
identity  of  ourselves  in  those  two  moments ;  the  present, 
suppose,  and  that  immediately  past;  or  the  present,  and 
that  a  month,  a  year,  or  twenty  years  past.  Or,  in  other 
words,  by  reflecting  upon  that  which  is  myself  now,  and 
that  which  was  myself  twenty  years  ago,  I  discern  they  are 
not  two,  but  one  and  the  same  self. 

But  though  consciousness  of  what  is  past  does  thus 
ascertain  our  personal  identity  to  ourselves,  yet  to  say, 
that  it  makes  personal  identity,  or  is  necessary  to  our 
being  the  same  persons,  is  to  say,  that  a  person  has  not 
existed  a  single  moment,  nor  done  one  action,  but  what 
he  can  remember;  indeed,  none  but  what  he  reflects 
upon.  And  one  should  really  think  it  self-evident,  that 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  presupposes,  and  there- 
fore cannot  constitute,  personal  identity;  any  more  than 
knowledge,  in  any  other  case,  can  constitute  truth,  which 
it  presupposes. 

This  wonderful  mistake  may  possibly  have  arisen  from 
hence ;  that  to  be  endued  with  consciousness  is  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  a  person,  or  intelligent  being.  For,  this 
might  be  expressed  inaccurately  thus,  that  consciousness 
makes  personality :  and  from  hence  it  might  be  concluded 
to  make  personal  identity.  But  though  present  conscious- 
ness of  what  we  at  present  do  and  feel  is  necessary  to  our 
being  the  persons  we  now  are ;  yet  present  consciousness 
of  past  actions  or  feelings  is  not  necessary  to  our  being 
the  same  persons  who  performed  those  actions,  or  had 
those  feelings. 

The  inquiry,  what  makes  vegetables  the  same  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  relation  to  this  of  personal  identity:  because,  the 
word  same,  when  applied  to  them  and  to  person,  is  not 
only  applied  to  diflerent  subjects,  but  it  is  also  used  in 
different  senses.  For  when  a  man  swears  to  the  same 
tree,  as  having  stood  fifty  years  in  the  same  place,  he 
means  only  the  same  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  property 
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and  uses  of  common  life,  and  not  that  the  tree  has  been 
all  that  time  the  same  in  the  strict  philosophical  sense  of 
the  word.  For  he  does  not  know,  whether  any  one  particle 
of  the  present  tree  be  the  same  with  any  one  particle  of 
the  tree  which  stood  m  the  same  place  ^itj  years  ago. 
And  if  they  have  not  one  common  particle  of  matter,  they 
cannot  be  the  same  tree  in  the  proper  philosophic  sense  of 
the  word  same:  it  being  evidently  a  contradiction  in  tenns, 
to  say  they  are,  when  no  part  of  their  substance,  and  no 
one  of  their  properties,  is  the  same :  no  part  of  their  sub- 
stance, by  the  supposition;  no  one  of  their  properties, 
because  it  is  allowed,  that  the  same  property  cannot  be 
transfeired  from  one  substance  to  another.  And,  therefore, 
when  we  say  the  identity  or  sameness  of  a  plant  consists 
in  a  continuation  of  the  same  life,  communicated  under 
the  same  organization,  to  a  number  of  particles  of  matter, 
whether  the  same  or  not;  the  word  smne,  when  applied  to 
life  and  to  organization,  cannot  possibly  be  understood  to 
signify,  what  it  signifies  in  this  rery  sentence,  wh^i  ap- 
plied to  matter.  In  a  loose  and  popular  sense  then,  the 
life  and  the  organization,  and  the  plant,  are  justly  said  to 
be  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  peipetoal  change  of  the 
parts.  But  in  a  stnct  and  philosophical  manner  of  speech, 
no  man,  no  being,  no  mode  of  being,  no  anything,  can  be 
the  same  with  thai,  with  which  it  has  indeed  nothing  the 
same.  Now  sameness  is  used  in  this  latter  sense,  when 
applied  to  persons.  The  identity  of  these,  therefore,  can- 
not subsist  with  diversity  of  substance. 

The  thing  here  considered,  and  dCTaonstratively,  as  I 
think,  determined,  is  prc^osed  by  hir.  Locke  in  these 
words.  Whether  it,  i.  e.,  the  same  self  or  person,  he  ths  uane 
identical  suJheUmce  f  And  he  has  suggested  what  is  a  much 
better  answer  to  the  question,  than  that  which  he  gives  it 
in  form.  For  he  defines  Person,  a  thinking  itUeliigent  being, 
&c.,  and  personal  identity,  the  samenest  of  a  ratitmed  Being*. 
The  question  then  is,  whether  the  same  rational  being  is 
the  same  substance:  which  needs  no  answer,  because 
Being  and  Substance,  in  this  place,  stuid  for  the  same  idea. 
The  ground  of  the  doubt,  whether  the  same  person  be  the 
same  substance,  is  said  to  be  this ;  that  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  existence,  in  youth  and  in  old  age,  or  in  any 

1  Ii*cke*t  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  144, 
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two  joint  successive  moments,  is  not  the  same  individuid 
action  \  i.  e.  not  the  same  consciousness,  but  different  suc- 
cessive consciousnesses.  Now  it  is  strange  that  this  should 
have  occasioned  such  perplexities.  For  it  is  surely  conceiv- 
able, that  a  person  may  have  a  capacity  of  knowing  some 
object  or  other  to  be  the  same  now,  which  it  was  when  he 
contemplated  it  formerly :  yet  in  this  case,  where,  by  the 
supposition,  the  object  b  perceived  to  be  the  same,  the  per- 
ception of  it  in  any  two  moments  cannot  be  one  and  the 
same  perception.  And  thus,  though  the  successive  con- 
sciousnesses which  we  have  of  our  own  existence  are  not 
the  same,  yet  are  they  oonsciouanesses  of  one  and  the  same 
thing  or  object ;  of  the  same  person,  self,  or  Uving  agent 
The  person,  of  whose  existence  the  consciousness  is  felt 
now,  and  was  felt  an  hour  or  a  year  ago,  is  discerned  to  be, 
not  two  persons,  but  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  there- 
fore is  one  and  the  same. 

Mr.  Locke's  observations  upon  this  subject  appear  hasty  : 
and  he  seems  to  profess  himself  dissatisfied  with  suppo- 
sitions, which  he  bias  made  relating  to  it''.  But  some  of 
those  hasty  observations  have  been  carried  to  a  strange 
length  by  others ;  whose  notion,  when  traced  and  examined 
to  the  botton,  amounts,  I  think,  to  this'*:  "That  Person- 
ality is  not  a  permanent,  but  a  transient  thing :  that  it  lives 
and  dies,  begins  and  ends  continually:  that  no  one  can 
any  more  remain  one  and  the  same  person  two  moments 
together,  than  two  successive  moments  can  be  one  and 
the  same  moment:  that  our  substance  is  indeed  con- 
tinually changing;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  is,  it 
seems,  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  since  it  is  not  substance, 
but  consciousness  alone,  which  constitutes  personality: 
which  consciousness,  being  successive,  cannot  be  the  same 
in  any  two  moments,  nor  consequently  the  personality 
constituted  by  it"  And  from  hence  it  must  follow,  that 
it  is  a  fiiUacy  upon  ourselves,  to  charge  our  present  selves 
with  anything  we  did,  or  to  imagine  our  present  selves 
interested  in  anything  which  befell  us  yesterday;  or  that 
our  present  self  will  be  interested  in  what  will  befall  us 
to-morrow:  since  our  present  self  is  not,  in  reality,  the 

-  >  Locke,  pp.  146, 147.  »  Locke,  p.  162. 

*  8e6  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Clarke'i  Tkird  Defence  of  kif  Letter  to  Vr. 
DodweU,  2iid  edit.,  pp.  44,  66,  dEC. 
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same  with  the  self  of  yesterday,  but  another  like  self  or 
person  coming  in  its  room,  and  mistaken  for  it ;  to  which 
another  self  will  succeed  to-morrow.  This,  I  say,  must 
follow :  for  if  the  self  or  person  of  to-day,  and  that  of  to- 
morrow, are  not  the  same,  but  only  like  persons;  the 
person  of  to-day  is  really  no  more  interested  in  what  will 
befall  the  person  of  to-morrow,  than  in  what  will  befidl  any 
other  person.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not 
a  just  representation  of  the  opinion  we  are  speaking  of: 
because  those  who  maintain  it  allow,  that  a  person  is  the 
same  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance  reaches.  And  indeed 
they  do  use  the  words,  identity  and  same  person.  Nor  will 
language  permit  these  words  to  be  laid  aside ;  since  if  they 
were,  there  must  be  I  know  not  what  ridiculous  periphrasis 
substituted  in  the  room  of  them.  But  they  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  themselves,  mean,  that  the  person  is  really 
the  same.  For  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  personality  cannot 
be  really  the  same,  if,  as  they  expressly  assert,  that  in  which 
it  consists  is  not  the  same.  And  as,  consistently  with 
themselves,  they  cannot,  so,  I  think  it  appears,  they  do  not, 
mean,  that  the  person  is  really  the  same,  but  only  that  he 
is  so  in  a  fictitious  sense:  in  such  a  sense  only  as  they 
assert,  for  this  tliey  do  assert,  that  any  number  of  persons 
whatever,  may  be  the  same  person.  The  bare  imfolding 
this  notion,  and  laying  it  thus  naked  and  open,  seems  the 
best  confutation  of  it.  However,  since  great  stress  is  said 
to  be  put  upon  it,  I  add  the  following  things. 

First,  This  notion  is  absolutely  contradictoi^  to  that 
certain  conviction,  which  necessarily  and  every  moment 
rises  within  us,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  ourselves, 
when  we  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  look  forward  upon 
what  is  to  come.  All  imagination  of  a  daily  change  of  that 
living  agent  which  each  man  calls  himself,  for  another,  or 
of  any  such  change  throughout  our  whole  present  life,  is 
entirely  borne  down  by  our  natural  sense  of  things.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  a  person  in  his  wits  to  alter  his  conduct, 
with  regard  to  his  health  or  afiairs,  from  a  suspicion,  that, 
though  he  should  live  to-morrow,  he  should  not,  however, 
be  the  same  person  he  is  to-day.  And  yet,  if  it  be  reason 
able  to  act,  with  respect  to  a  future  life,  upon  this  notion, 
that  personality  is  transient ;  it  is  reasonable  to  act  upon  it, 
with  respect  to  the  present     Here,  then,  is  a  notion  equally 
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applicable  to  religion  and  to  our  temporal  concerns;  and 
every  one  sees  and  feels  the  inexpressible  absurdity  of  it 
in  the  latter  case ;  if,  therefore,  any  can  take  up  with  it  in 
the  former,  this  cannot  proceed  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  but  must  be  owing  to  an  inward  unfairness,  and 
secret  corruption  of  heart. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  an  idea,  or  abstract  notion,  or  quality, 
but  a  being  only,  which  is  capable  of  life  and  action,  of 
happiness  and  misery.    Now  all  beings  confessedly  continue 
tlie  same,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  existence.     Con- 
sider then  a  living  being  now  existing,  and  which  has 
existed  for  any  time  alive :  this  living  being  must  have  done 
and  suffered  and  enjoyed,  what  it  has  done  and  suffered 
and  enjoyed  formerly  (this  living  being,  I  say,  and  not 
another),  as  really  as  it  does  and  suffers  and  enjoys,  what  it 
does  and  suffers  and  enjoys  this  instant.    All  &ese  succes- 
sive actions,  emoyments,  and  sufferings,  are  actions,  enjoy- 
ments, and  sufiterings,  of  the  same  living  being.     And  they 
are  so,  prior  to  aU  consideration  of  its  remembering  or 
forgetting:  since  remembering  or  forgetting  can  make  no 
alteration  in  the  truth  of  past  matter  of  fact    And  suppose 
this  being  endued  with  limited  powers  of  knowledge  and 
memoiy,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have 
a  power  of  knowing  itself  to  be  the  same  living  being  which 
it  was  some  time  ago,  of  remembering  some  of  its  options, 
sufferings,  and  enjoyments,  and  foi^getting  others,  than  in 
conceiving  it  to  know  or  remember  or  forget  an3rthLing  else. 
Thirdly.  £very  person  is  conscious  that  he  is  now  the 
same  person  or  self  he  was  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance 
reaches :  since,  when  any  one  reflects  upon  a  past  action  of 
lu9  own,  he  is  just  as  certain  of  the  person  who  did  that 
action,  namely,  himself,  the  person  who  now  reflects  upon 
it,  as  he  is  certain  that  the  action  was  at  all  done.    Nay, 
very  often  a  person*s  assurance  of  an  action  having  been 
done,  of  which  he  is  absolutely  assured,  arises  wholly  from 
the  consciousness  that  he  himself  did  it.    And  this  he, 
person,  or  self,  must  either  be  a  substance,  or  the  property 
of  some  substance.    If  he,  if  person,  be  a  substance, 
then,  consciousness  that  he  is  &e  same  person  is  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  the  same  substance.     If  the  person, 
or  he,  be  the  property  of  a  substance,  still  consciousness 
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themselves,  and»  whether  they  intend  this  efieei  or  not, 
render  habitual,  as  a  good  man  does  the  oootrary  principla 
And  others  who  axe  not  chargeable  with  all  this  profligate- 
ness,  yet  are  in  avowed  opposition  to  religion,  as  if  disco- 
vered  to  be  groundless.     Now  admitting,  which  is  the  sup- 
position we  go  upon,  tbat  these  persons  act  upon  what 
they  think  principles  of  reason,  and  otherwise  they  are  not 
to  be  argued  with ;  it  is  really  inconeeirable,  that  they  should 
imagine  they  dearly  see  the  whole  evidence  of  it,  considered 
in  itself,  to  be  nothing  at  all :  nor  do  ibey  pretend  this. 
Th^  are  far  indeed  from  having  a  just  notion  of  its  evi- 
dence :  but  they  would  not  say  its  mdenee  was  nothing, 
if  they  thought  the  system  of  it,  with  all  its  circumstances, 
were  credible,  like  otheat  matters  of  scienoe  or  history.    So 
that  their  manner  of  treating  it  must  proceed,  either  from 
such  kind  of  objections  against  all  religion,  as  hare  been 
answered  or  obviated  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise ;  or 
else  from  objections  and  difficulties,  supposed  more  pecu- 
liar to  Christianity.   Thus,  ^ey  entertain  prejudices  against 
^e  whole  notion  of  a  revelation,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions.    They  find  things  in  Sctiptore,  whetber  in  inciden- 
tal passages,  or  in  the  general  Mheme  of  iet,  which  appear 
to  them  unreasonable.    Thej  take  for  granted,  that  if 
C^uistianity  were  true,  the  light  of  it  must  h&ve  been  more 
general,  and  the  evidence  of  it  more  satisfactovy,  or  rather 
overbearing :  that  it  must  and  would  have  been,  in  some 
vray,  otherwise  put  and  left,  tban  it  is.    Now  this  is  not 
imagining  they  see  the  evidence  itself  to  be  nothing,  or 
inconsiderable;  but  qtnte  another  thing.    It  is  being  unrti- 
fied  against  the  evidence,  in  some  degree  acknowledged, 
by  thinking  they  see  the  system  of  CSmstianitj,  or  some- 
xniat  which  appears  to  them  necessarily  connected  with  it, 
to  be  incrediUe  or  false ;  fortified  against  that  evidence, 
which,  might  otherwise,  make  great  impression  upon  them. 
Or  lasdy,  if  any  of  these  persons  axe,  upon  &e  whole,  in 
doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  Cbristianitj;  their  behaviour 
seems  ovnng  to  their  taking  for  gnmted,  throng  strange 
inattention,  that  such  doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  same 
tiling  as  being  oertain  against  it. 

To  these  persons,  and  to  this  state  of  <^inion  concern* 
ing  religion,  the  foregoing  treatise  is  adapted.  For,  all  the 
geooeral  objections  against  the  moral  system  of  nature  hav- 
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ing  been  obviated,  it  is  shown,  that  there  is  not  any  pecnliar 
presumption  at  all  against  ChriBtianily,  either  considered 
as  not  discoverable  by  reason,  or  as  unlike  to  what  is  so 
discovered;  nor  any  worth  mentioning  against  it  as  mi- 
raculous, if  any  at  all ;  none,  certainly,  which  can  render 
it  in  the  least  incredible.  It  is  shown,  that,  upon  suppo- 
sition  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy  of  nature  renders 
it  beforehand  highly  credible,  I  think  probable,  that  many 
things  in  it  must  appear  liable  to  great  objections;  and 
that  we  must  be  incompetent  judges  of  it,  to  a  great  de- 
gree. This  observation  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  truie, 
and  of  the  very  utmost  importance :  but  it  is  urged,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  imderstood,  with  great  caution  c^  not  vili- 
fying the  faculty  of  reason,  which  is  the  candU  of  the  Lord 
within  t» ' ;  though  it  can  afford  no  light)  where  it  does  not 
shine;  nor  judge,  where  it  has  no  principles  to  judge 
upon.  The  objections  here  spoken  of,  being  first  an- 
swered in  the  view  of  objections  against  Christianity  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  in  the  next  place  considered  as  urged 
more  immediately  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  it  is  fully  made 
out,  that  they  admit  of  exactly  the  like  answer,  in  eveiy 
re^>ect,  to  what  the  like  objections  against  the  constitution 
of  nature  admit  of :  Ihat,  as  partial  views  give  the  appear- 
ance of  wrong  to  things,  whieh,  upon  further  consideration 
and  knowledge  of  their  relaticms  to  other  thingSf  are  found 
just  and  good ;  so  it  is  perfectly  credible,  that  the  things 
objected  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  maty  be  rendered  instanees  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  by  their  reference  to  other  things  beyond 
our  view:  because  Christianity  is  a  scheme  as  much  above 
our  eomprehension,  as  that  of  nature;  and  like  that,  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish 
ends,  and  which,  as  is  most  credible,  may  be  carried  on 
by  general  laws.  And  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this 
is  not  an  answer  taken  merely  or  chiefly  from  our  igno- 
rance ;  but  from  somewhat  positive,  which  our  observation 
shows  us.  For,  to  like  objections,  the  like  answer  is  ex:- 
perienced  to  be  just,  in  numberless  parallel  cases.  The 
objections  against  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  having  been  thus  ob- 
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themBehes,  and*  whether  they  intend  this  effeei  or  not, 
render  habitual,  as  a  good  man  does  the  oootrary  principla 
And  others  who  axe  not  chaigeable  with  all  this  profligate- 
ness,  yet  are  in  avowed  oppoeiticm  to  religion,  as  if  disco- 
vered to  be  groundless.    Now  admitting,  which  is  the  sup- 
position we  go  upon,  that  these  persons  act  upon  what 
they  think  principles  of  reason,  and  otherwise  they  are  not 
to  be  argued  with ;  it  is  really  inconeaxrable,  tbat  they  should 
imagine  they  dearly  see  the  whole  evidence  of  it,  considered 
in  itself,  to  be  nothing  at  all :  nor  do  they  pretend  this. 
They  are  far  indeed  from  haying  a  just  notion  of  its  eri- 
dence :  but  they  would  not  say  its  eridence  was  nothing, 
if  they  thought  the  system  of  it,  with  all  its  dreixmstances» 
were  credible,  like  odier  matters  of  science  or  history.    So 
that  their  manner  of  treating  it  must  proceed,  either  from 
such  kind  of  objections  against  all  religion,  as  have  been 
answered  or  obviated  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise ;  or 
else  from  objections  and  difficulties,  supposed  more  pecn- 
liar  to  Christianity.   Thus,  ^ey  entertain  prejudices  agauist 
the  whole  notion  of  a  revelation,  and  miraculoaa  inteiposi- 
tions.    They  find  things  in  Scriptore,  whether  in  inci<^^ 
tal  passages,  or  in  the  general  Mhema  of  iet,  wfaidi  appear 
to  them  unreasonable.    Thej  take  for  granted,  that  if 
Christianity  were  true,  the  light  of  it  must  have  been  more 
general,  and  the  evidence  of  it  more  satisfbctocj,  or  radier 
overbearing :  that  it  must  and  would  have  been,  in  some 
way,  otherwise  put  and  left,  than  it  is.    Now  this  is  not 
imagining  they  see  the  evidence  itself  to  be  nothing,  or 
inconsiderable;  but  quite  another  thing.    It  is  being  forti- 
fled  against  the  evidmoe,  in  some  degree  acknowledged, 
by  thinking  they  see  the  system  of  C9vistianitj,  or  some- 
wnat  which  appears  to  them  necessarily  connected  with  it, 
to  be  incredible  or  false;  fniified  against  that  evidence, 
which,  might  otherwise,  make  great  impression  upon  them. 
Or  lasdy,  if  any  of  these  persons  axe,  upon  the  whole,  in 
doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianitj;  their  behaviour 
seems  owing  to  their  taking  for  granted,  through  strange 
inattention,  that  such  doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  same 
tiling  as  being  certain  against  it 

To  these  persons,  and  to  this  state  of  c^inion  concern- 
ing religion,  the  foregoing  treatise  is  adapted.  For,  all  the 
general  objections  against  the  moral  system  of  nature  hav- 
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iBg  been  obviated,  it  is  shown,  that  there  is  not  any  peculiar 
presumption  at  all  against  Christianity,  either  considered 
as  not  discoverable  by  reason,  or  as  unlike  to  -what  is  so 
discovered;  nor  any  worth  mentioning  against  it  as  mi- 
racidous,  if  any  at  all ;  none,  certainly,  which  can  render 
it  in  the  least  incredible.  It  is  shown,  that,  upon  suppo* 
sition  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy  of  nature  renders 
it  beforehand  highly  credible,  I  think  probable,  that  many 
things  in  it  must  appear  liable  to  great  olyjections;  and 
that  we  must  be  incompetent  judges  of  it,  to  a  great  de- 
gree. This  observation  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  true, 
and  of  the  very  utmost  importance :  but  it  is  urged,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  understood,  with  great  caution  c^  not  vili- 
fying the  £Eu;ulty  of  reason,  which  is  ths  candU  of  the  Lord 
within  %u  ^ ;  though  it  can  s^ord  no  lights  where  it  does  not 
shine;  nor  judge,  where  it  has  no  principles  to  judge 
upon.  The  objections  here  spoken  of,  being  first  an- 
swered in  the  view  of  objections  against  Christianity  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  in  the  next  place  considered  as  urged 
more  immediately  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  it  is  fully  made 
out,  that  they  admit  of  exactly  the  like  answer,  in  eveiy 
respect,  to  what  the  like  objections  against  the  constitution 
of  nature  admit  of:  that,  as  partial  views  give  the  appear- 
ance of  wrong  to  things,  which,  up<m  further  consideration 
and  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  other  things,  are  found 
just  and  good ;  so  it  is  perfectly  credible,  that  the  things 
objected  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Chi»- 
tien  dispensation,  may  be  rendered  instanees  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  by  their  reference  to  other  things  beyond 
our  view:  because  Christianity  ia  a  scheme  as  much  above 
our  comprehension,  as  that  of  nature;  and  like  that,  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish 
ends,  and  which,  as  is  most  credible,  may  be  carried  on 
by  general  laws.  And  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this 
is  not  an  answer  taken  merely  or  chiefly  from  our  igno- 
rance ;  but  from  somewhat  positive,  which  our  observation 
shows  us.  For,  to  like  objections,  the  like  answ^  is  ex- 
perienced to  be  just,  in  numberless  parallel  cases.  The 
objections  against  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  having  been  thus  ob- 
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themBelyes,  and*  whether  thej  intend  this  efieet  or  not, 
render  habitual*  as  a  good  man  does  the  contrary  prmcipleL 
And  others  who  aare  not  chavgeable  with  all  this  proAigjEite- 
ness,  yet  are  in  avowed  opposition  to  religion,  as  if  disco> 
▼ered  to  be  groundless.     Now  admitting,  which  is  the  sup- 
position we  go  upon,  that  these  persons  act  upon  what 
they  think  principles  of  reason,  and  otherwise  they  are  not 
to  be  argued  with ;  it  is  really  inconceivable,  that  they  should 
imagine  they  clearly  see  the  whole  evidence  of  it,  considered 
in  itself,  to  be  nothing  at  all :  nor  do  they  pretend  this. 
They  are  far  indeed  from  having  a  just  notion  of  its  evi- 
dence :  but  they  would  not  say  its  eridence  was  nothing, 
if  they  thought  the  system  of  it,  with  all  its  drciimstances, 
were  credible,  like  otiier  matters  of  sdenoB  or  history.    So 
that  their  manner  of  treating  it  must  proceed,  either  firom 
snch  kind  of  objections  against  all  religion,  as  have  been 
answered  or  obviated  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise ;  or 
else  from  objections  and  difficultieB,  supposed  more  pecu- 
liar to  Christianity.   Thus,  they  enteortain  prejudices  against 
the  whole  notion  of  a  revelation,  and  miraculoua  inteiposi- 
tions.    They  find  things  in  Scripinre,  whether  in  inciden- 
tal passages,  or  in  the  general  Mheme  of  it,  wfaidi  appear 
to  them  unreasonable.    They  take  for  granted,  that  if 
Christianity  were  true,  the  light  of  it  must  have  been  more 
general,  and  the  evidence  of  it  more  satisfJiu^Uny,  or  rather 
overbearing :  that  it  must  and  would  have  been,  in  some 
way,  otherwise  put  and  left,  than  it  is.    Now  this  is  net 
imagming  they  see  the  evidence  itself  to  be  nothing,  or 
inconsiderable;  but  qfoite  another  thing.    It  is  being  unrti- 
fied  against  the  evidmoe,  in  some  degree  acknowledged, 
bv  thinking  they  see  the  system  of  CSmstianity,  or  some- 
irnBt  which  appears  to  them  necessarily  connected  with  it, 
to  be  incredible  or  false ;  f<»tified  against  thatt  evidence, 
which,  might  otherwise,  make  great  impression  upon  them. 
Or  lastly,  if  any  of  these  persons  axe,  upon  the  whole,  in 
doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity;  their  behaviour 
seems  owing  to  their  taking  for  granted,  through  strange 
inattention,  that  such  doubting  is,  m  a  manner,  the  same 
thing  as  being  certain  against  it 

To  these  persons,  and  to  this  state  of  opinion  concern- 
ing religion,  the  foregoing  treatise  is  adapted.  For,  all  the 
general  objections  against  the  men!  system  of  nature  hav- 
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ing  been  obviated,  it  is  shown,  that  there  is  not  anypecolkr 
presumption  at  all  against  Christianity,  either  considered 
as  not  discoverable  by  reason,  or  as  unlike  to  what  is  so 
discovered;  nor  any  worth  mentioning  against  it  as  mi- 
raculous, iif  any  at  all ;  none,  certainly,  which  can  render 
it  in  the  least  incredible.  It  is  shown,  that,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy  of  nature  renders 
it  beforehand  highly  credible,  I  think  probable,  that  many 
things  in  it  must  appear  liable  to  great  objections;  and 
that  we  must  be  incompetent  judges  of  it,  to  a  great  de- 
gree. This  observation  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  true, 
and  of  the  very  utmost  importance :  but  it  is  urged,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  understood,  with  great  caution  c^  not  vili- 
fying the  £Eu;ulty  of  reason,  which  is  ths  candk  of  the  Lord 
wUhin  us ' ;  though  it  can  afford  no  light,  where  it  does  not 
shine;  nor  judge,  where  it  has  no  principles  to  judge 
upon.  The  objections  here  spoken  of,  being  first  an- 
swered in  the  view  of  objections  against  Christianity  as 
a  matter  of  iaet,  are  in  the  next  place  considered  as  urged 
more  immediately  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  it  is  fully  made 
out,  that  they  admit  of  exactly  the  like  answer,  in  eveiy 
respect,  to  what  the  like  objections  against  the  constitution 
oi  nature  admit  of :  that,  as  partial  views  give  the  appear- 
ance of  wrong  to  thixkgs,  which,  upon  further  consideration 
and  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  other  things,  are  found 
just  and  gocd ;  so  it  is  perfectly  credible,  that  the  things 
objected  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  may  be  rendered  instanees  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  by  their  reference  to  other  things  beyond 
our  view:  because  Christianity  is  &  scheme  as  much  above 
our  comprehension,  as  that  of  nature;  and  like  that,  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish 
ends,  and  which,  as  is  most  credible,  may  be  carried  on 
by  general  laws.  And  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this 
is  not  an  answer  taken  merely  or  chiefly  from  our  igno- 
rance ;  but  from  somewhat  positive,  which  our  observation 
shows  us.  For,  to  like  objections,  the  like  answ^  is  ex- 
perienced to  be  just,  in  numberless  parallel  cases.  The 
objections  against  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  having  been  thus  ob- 
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viated,  in  general  and  together;  the  chief  of  them  are 
considered  distinctly,  and  the  particular  things  objected 
to  are  shown  credible,  by  their  perfect  analogy,  each  apart, 
to  the  constitution  of  nature.  Thus,  if  man  be  fallen  from 
his  primitive  state,  and  to  be  restored,  and  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  engages  in  accomplishing  our  recoyeiy :  it  were 
to  have  been  expected,  it  is  said,  that  this  should  have 
been  effected  at  once ;  and  not  by  such  a  long  series  of 
means,  and  such  a  various  economy  of  persons  and  things ; 
one  dispensation  preparatory  to  another,  this  to  a  further 
one,  and  so  on  through  an  indefinite  number  of  ages,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  scheme  proposed  can  be  completely 
accomplished;  a  scheme  conducted  by  infinite  wisdom, 
and  executed  by  almighty  power.  But  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  finding  that  everything  in  the  constitution  and 
coiurse  of  nature  is  thus  carried  on,  shows  such  expec- 
tations concerning  revelation  to  be  highly  unreasonable; 
and  is  a  satisfactory  answer  to  them,  when  lurged  as  ob- 
jections against  the  credibility,  that  the  great  scheme  of 
Providence  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  may  be  of  this 
kind,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  this  manner.  As  to  the 
particular  method  of  our  redemption,  the  appointment  of 
a  Mediator  between  God  and  man :  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  most  obviously  analogous  to  the  general  conduct  of 
nature,  t.  «.,  the  God  of  nature,  in  appointing  others  to  be 
the  instruments  of  his  mercy,  as  we  experience  in  the 
daily  course  of  providence.  The  condition  of  this  world, 
which  the  doctrine  of  oiur  redemption  by  Christ  presup 
poses,  so  much  falls  in  with  natural  appearances,  Ihat 
heathen  moralists  inferred  it  from  those  appearances :  in- 
ferred, that  human  nature  was  fallen  from  its  original 
rectitude,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  degraded  from  its 
primitive  happiness.  Or,  however  this  opinion  came  into 
the  world,  these  appearances  must  have  kept  up  the  tra- 
dition, and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it.  And  as  it  was  the 
general  opinion  under  the  light  of  nature,  that  repentance 
and  reformation,  alone  and  by  itself,  was  not  sufficient  to 
do  away  sin,  and  procure  a  full  remission  of  the  penalties 
annexed  to  it ;  and  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  does  not  at 
all  lead  to  any  such  conclusion ;  so  evexy  day*B  experience 
shows  us,  that  reformation  is  not,  in  any  sort,  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  present  disadvantages  and  miseries,  which,  in 
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the  natural  course  of  things,  God  has  annexed  to  folly  and 
extravagance.  Yet  there  may  be  ground  to  think,  that  the 
punishments,  ^hich,  by  the  general  laws  of  divine  govern- 
ment, are  annexed  to  vice,  may  be  prevented:  that  pro- 
vision may  have  been,  even  originally,  made,  that  they 
should  be  prevented  by  some  means  or  other,  though  they 
could  not  by  reformation  alone.  For  we  have  daily  in- 
stances of  9uch  mercy,  in  the  general  conduct  of  nature: 
compassion  provided  for  misery  S  medicines  for  diseases, 
friends  against  enemies.  There  is  provision  made,  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  world,  that  much  of  the  natural 
bad  consequences  of  our  follies,  which  persons  themselves 
alone  cannot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by  the  assistance 
of  others ;  assistance,  which  nature  enables,  and  disposes, 
and  appoints  them  to  afford.  By  a  method  of  goodness 
analogous  to  this,  when  the  world  lay  in  wickedness,  and 
consequently  in  ruin,  Chd  80  loved  the  warldy  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  to  save  it:  and  he  being  made  perfect  by 
suffering,  became  the  aiUhor  of  eternal  salvation  to  <Ul  them 
that  obey  him  ^.  Indeed,  neither  reason  nor  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  think,  in  particular,  that  the  interposition  of 
Christ,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  interpose,  would 
be  of  that  efficacy  for  recovery  of  the  world,  which  the 
Scripture  teaches  us  it  was  :  but  neither  would  reason  nor 
analogy  lead  us  to  think,  that  other  particular  means  would 
be  of  the  efficacy,  which  experience  shows  they  are,  in 
numberless  instances.  And  dierefore,  as  the  case  before 
us  does  not  admit  of  experience ;  so,  that  neither  reason 
uor  analogy  can  show  how,  or  in  what  particular  way,  the 
interposition  of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  of  that 
efficacy,  which  it  is  there  represented  to  be;  this  is  no 
kind  nor  degree  of  presumption  against  its  being  really  of 
that  efficacy.  Further,  the  objections  against  Christianity, 
from  the  light  of  it  not  being  imiversal,  nor  its  evidence  so 
strong  as  might  possibly  be  given  us,  have  been  answered 
by  the  general  analogy  of  nature.  That  God  has  made 
such  variety  of  creatures,  is  indeed  an  answer  to  the  for- 
mer :  but  that  he  dispenses  his  gifts  in  such  variety,  both 
of  degrees  and  kinds,  amongst  creatures  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  even  to  the  same  individuals  at  different  times ; 
is  a  more  obvious  and  full  answer  to  it.    And  it  is  so  far 

1  Serm.  at  the  Bolls,  p.  106.  '  John  iii.  16;  Heb.  t.  9. 
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depart  from  the  moral  rule  of  aetion  interwoven  in  their 
nature,  or  suggested  and  enforced  by  this  moral  fiiculty ' ; 
in  rewarding  and  punishing  them  upon  aoeount  of  their 
so  doing. 

I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have,  in  thia  fifth  observation, 
contradicted  what  any  author  designed  to  assert.  But 
some  of  great  and  distinguished  merit,  have,  I  think,  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  a  manner  whi<dx  may  occasion  some 
danger  to  careless  readers^  of  imagining  the  whole  of  vir* 
tue  to  consist  in  singly  aiming,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  at  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind  in 
the  present  state ;  and  the  whole  of  vice  in  doing  what 
they  foresee,  or  might  foresee,  is  likely  to  produce  an  over- 
balance of  imhappinesa  in  it :  than  which  mistakes,  none 
can  be  conceived  more  terrible.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
some  of  the  moat  shocking  instances  of  injustice,  adultery, 
murder,  perjury,  and  even  of  persecution,  may,  in  many 
supposable  cases,  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  likely 
to  produce  an  overbalance  of  misery  in  the  present  state ; 
perhaps  sometimes  may  have  the  contrary  appearance. 
For  this  reflection  might  easily  be  carried  on,  but  I  for- 
bear.— The  happiness  of  the  world  is  the  concern  of  him 
who  is  the  Lord  and  the  Proprietor  of  it:  nor  do  we  know 
what  we  are  about,  when  we  endeavour  to  promote  ihe 
good  of  mankind  in  any  wa3r8,  but  those  whidi  he  haa  di- 
rected ;  that  is,  indeed,  in  aU  ways  not  contrary  to  veramly 
and  justice,  I  speak  thus  upon  supposition  of  persona 
really  endeavouring,  in  some  sort,  to  ao  good  without  re- 
gard to  these.  But  the  truth  seema  to  be,  that  such  sup- 
posed endeavours  proceed,  almost  always,  from  ambition, 
the  spirit  of  party,  or  some  indirect  principle,  concealed 
perhaps  in  great  measure  fit»n  persons  themselves.  And 
though  it  is  our  business  ana  our  duty  to  endeavour, 
within  the  bounds  of  veracity  and  justice,  to  contribute  to 
the  ease,  convenience,  and  even  cheerfulness  and  diversion 
of  our  fellow-creatures :  yet,  from  our  short  views,  it  is 
greatly  imcertain,  whether  this  endeavour  wiU,  in  parti- 
cular instances,  produce  an  overbalance  of  happiness  upon 
the  whole ;  since  so  many  and  distant  things  must  come 
into  the  account  And  that  which  makea  it  our  duty  is, 
that  there  is  some  appearance  that  it  will,  and  no  positive 

»  P.  ie9. 
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appearance  sufficient  to  balance  this,  on  the  contrary  side ; 
and  also,  tliat  such  benevolent  endeavour  is  a  cultivation 
of  that  most  excellent  of  all  virtuous  principles,  the  active 
principle  of  benevolence. 

However,  though  veracity,  as  well  as  justice,  is  to  be 
our  rule  of  life ;  it  must  be  added,  otherwise  a  snare  wiU 
be  laid  in  the  way  of  some  plain  men,  that  the  use  of  com- 
mon forms  of  speech,  generally  understood,  cannot  be 
falsehood ;  and,  in  general,  that  there  can  be  no  designed 
falsehood  without  designing  to  deceive.  It  must  likewise 
be  observed,  that  in  numberless  cases,  a  man  may  be 
under  the  strictest  obligations  to  what  he  foresees  will 
deceive,  without  his  intending  it  For  it  is  impossible  not 
to  foresee,  that  the  words  and  actions  of  men,  in  different 
ranks  and  emplojrments,  and  of  different  educations,  will 
perpetually  be  mistaken  by  each  other :  and  it  cannot  but 
be  so,  whilst  they  will  judge  with  the  utmost  carelessness, 
as  they  daily  do,  of  what  they  are  not,  perhaps,  enough  in- 
formed to  be  competent  judges  of,  even  though  they  con- 
sidered it  with  great  attention. 


BUD  OF  AKALOGT. 


ANALYSIS   OF 
BISHOP   BUTLER'S    SERMONS. 


PREFACE. 

As  the  rdigious  BjBtem  of  Bishop  Butler  is  to  be  gathered  from 
his  "  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Keyealed  Religion,"  so  his  moral 
system  is  to  be  found  in  his  *'  Fifteen  Sermons .  upon  Human 
Nature,  or  Man  considered  as  a  Moral  Agent" 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  these  sermons,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  master  the  Preface,  which  stands  prefixed  to 
them.    The  following  outline  of  it  will  be  found  useful. 

Though  all  men  judge  to  some  extent,  few  care  to  judge  whether 
the  arguments  set  bdore  them  be  really  condusiye  or  not.   For 

f^roof,  as  such,  they  do  not  care ;  and  this  tendency  is  increased  by 
ight  and  frirolous  reading.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  think  no  subject 
difficult,  and  so  are  not  at  the  pains  of  weighing  arguments.  But 
all  works  require  attention  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  their 
subject-matter.  And  moral  treatises  require  special  attention, 
because  ideas  fluctuate,  and  terms  change  their  meaning.  Light 
works  may  be  accommodated  to  the  reader,  but  the  moral  writer 
must  state  things  as  he  finds  them.  And  those  only  have  a  right 
to  pronounce  the  following  discourses  difficult  or  obscure,  who  know 
whether  such  difficulty  or  obscurity  could  hare  been  avoided  or 
not.  They  should  remember  that,  while  perplexity  may  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  writer,  dacurUy  lies  in  the  subject-matter  of  a 
book. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  subject  of  morals.  The  one 
starts  with  an  inquiry  into  the  abstract  relations  of  things  ;  the 
other  from  a  matter  of  fact,  such  as  what  is  the  particular  nature 
of  man,  and  what  its  several  parts,  &c..  and  then  from  these  facts 
goes  on  to  determine  what  course  of  life  it  is  which  corresponds 
to  his  whole  nature.  The  former  is  the  best  formal  proof;  the 
latter  is  more  readily  understood  by  most  men,  and  peculiarly 
suited  to  satisfy  a  fair  mind. 

Butler  adopts,  chiefly,  this  latter  course.  In  the  first  three 
sermons,  he  proceeds  upon  it  entirely.  The  intention  of  these 
sermons  is  to  show  what  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  how  the  ancient 
moralists  were  ri^ht  in  asserting  that  virtue  lay  in  following  this 
nature,  and  vice  m  departing  from  it.  In  order  to  understand  the 
truth  of  this  position,  we  must  state  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a 
*'  System."  It  is  not  merely  a  whole  made  up  of  several  parts ; 
but  meh  a  whole  made  up  of  parts  which  have  a  mutual  relation  to 
each  otheTf  and  are  conducive  to  some  end.  Thus  man  is  made  up  of 
appetites,  passions,  afiections.  and  a  conscience  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
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complete  acoowiU  of  inan*8  inwaxd  frune  andl  nature,  because  we 
have  Dot  taken  into  account  the  rdation  of  conscience  to  the  rest, 
and  the  end  to  which  his  nature  is  adapted.  If  we  Tiew  man  in 
this  light)  it  will  be  as  clear  that  man  is  made  for  Tirtve  as  a 
watch  for  keeping  time. 

It  follows  on  this,  that  if  yirtue  be  the  end  of  man,  vice  is 
most  opposed  to  his  moral  nature.  And  the  heathen  moralists 
meant  this  when  they  wrote :  for  even  if  they  meant  that  vice 
was  opposed  to  the  higher  part  of  his  nature,  the  very  idea  of  a 
higher  and  a  lower  part  implies  that  thej  bellered  it  to  be  a 

Sstem,  although  posstblj  they  may  not  have  been  able  to  ex|^ain 
emselves  fully. 

The  Preface  next  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  argument  of  some 
of  tbe  sermons  in  consecutive  order.  The  first  three  sennons  axe 
to  the  following  effeet :  Men  and  brutes  both  have  certain  appe- 
tites, but  man  has  a  ruling  principle  within  him,  called  a 
conscience^  which  brutes  have  not  And  thevefore,  although 
brutes,  in  pursuing  their  instincts,  follow  their  entire  nature,  it 
does  not  follow  that  man  is  following  nature  when  he  pursues  hia 
appetites ;  for  he  is  following  only  a  part^  and  that  too  the  lower 
part,  of  his  nature,  and  he  is  neglecting  to  follow  conscience, 
which  he  ought  to  obey  as  absolute  ana  supreme  in  his  moral 
system.  Thui^  in  spite  of  the  immoral  tenets  of  certain  philoao- 
pheiB,  man  is  a  law  to  hitnedf;  the  very  voice  of  eonacienee  laying 
him  under  an  obligation  to  act  virtuously. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  sennons  are  the  only  other  two  which 
need  to  be  specially  mentioned  here.  Their  outline  ia  as  fitUows  : 
Benevolence  and  self-love  are  not  opposed,  but  oompatibK  Our 
actions  have  for  their  objects  either  ourselves  or  others  ;  so  far  aa 
they  regard  ourselves,  they  are  the  result  of  sdf-lave ;  so  far  aa 
they  regard  others,  they  sprinff  from  henetfoUnM ;  and  these  two 
affections  may  coexist ;  nay,  tney  are  so  often  united  in  the  same 
action,  that  it  becomes  absurd  to  assert,  as  some  do^  that  men  are 
wholly  actuated  by  the  one  or  the  other  affection.  The  facts  ef 
human  nature  go  equally  to  show  the  existence  within  ua  of  both 
principles.  And  self-Jove,  rightly  understood,  and  in  its  due 
degree,  is  as  good  an  affecti(«i  as  benevolence.  It  is  aa  much  to 
be  regretted  that  men  do  not  show  more  self-love  in  the  world, 
aa  it  is  that  they  have  so  little  benevolenoe.  For  if  they  were 
to  cultivate  self-love — in  other  words,  if  they  were  tmi/ormfy  la 
purmte  their  cten  true  and  highest  good^^muek  vice  and  miseiy 
would  be  avoided. 


SEBMON  L—Upon  Human  Nature. 

TIm  first  thxee  sennons  bear  the  above  title.  We  learn  firom 
them,  fijrst,  that  man>  nature  is  a  Constitution  or  System,  and 
that  conscience  is  the  leading  principle  in  it ;  secondly,  that  oon* 
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seienee  is  giT«ii  to  nail  at  a  gside,  teaching  him  that  he  is 
intended  to  live  for  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  for  his  own.  The 
proper  office  of  conscience  is  to  tell  us  whether  a  narticular 
action  be  right  or  wrong.  In  the  first  sezmon,  Butler  oraws  out 
his  theory  of  human  nature,  and  in  it  ha  recrards  conscienee  as 
simply  one  principle.  In  the  second  and  third  sermons,  he  showa 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  not  only  a  prineiple,  but  the  ffoveminff 
one,  a  power  which  ought  to  eammaa^  and  which  cannot  be  dis* 
obeyed. 

The  &ct  that  we  ara  Gkxl's  creatures,  and  thai  Yirtue  is  the  law 
under  which  we  are  bom,  is  a  prior  ohligation  to  a  life  of  piety^ 
than  the  eonsideiation  that  GkAi  sent  his  Son  to  save  the  world, 
and  the  consequent  duties  of  Christians  to  each  other.  And  yet 
the  earl^  Christians  may  have  felt  the  latter  to  be  the  more  power- 
ful motive  in  their  own  age. 

St.  Paul,  in  Etom.  zii.  4,  £,  comparing  human  society  to  a  body, 
means  to  assert,  that  as  men  have  faculties  which  lead  them  to 
pursue  their  own  good,  so  they  have  also  faculties  which  lead  them 
to  have  regard  to  the  good  or  others.  The  relation  of  the  varioua 
parts  of  the  body  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  is  analogous  to 
that  relation  which  we  bear  to  our  fellow  men  and  to  the  whole 
human  race.  Society,  however,  does  not  resemble  a  dead  body, 
but  one  animated  with  a  soul ;  in  other  words,  it  resembles  the 
whole  nature  of  man  inclusive  of  its  internal  principles.  The 
comparison,  then,  will  lie  between  umiiV  natmre^  oa  rarpecting  mlf^ 
and  tending  to  hie  own  private  good,  and  num^e  nature  ae  reepeotr 
ing  eoeietgy  and  tending  te  the  good  of  hisfeUow  men.  These  ends 
are  in  fact  coincident,  but  must  be  Kept  distinct. 

Hence  it  will  appear,  that  we  are  made  not  only  for  our  own 
good,  but  for  that  of  society ;  and  to  deny  the  one  position  is  to 
deny  the  other.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  man  has  within  him  a 
principle  of  benevolence^  or  love  of  his  fellow  man ;  an  affection 
which  is  in  scoaie  degree  to  society  what  love  is  to  the  individual. 
^  Again,  the  same  will  ^>pear  from  the  &ct  that  our  other  paa- 
sions  and  affections  which  are  distinct  from  benevolence  and  self« 
love,  lead  us  as  much  to  public  as  to  private  good,  though  scnne 
lead  more  immediately  than  others ;  still,  indirectly,  the  one  set 
tend  to  private,  the  other  to  public  eood. 

Thirdly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  have  within  them  a  principle 
of  reflection,  called  Conscience^  a  feeling  whieh  approves  or  disap- 
proves our  actions.  This  principle  does  not  confine  itself  to 
private  good,  but  indirectly  it  regards  the  good  of  society ;  for  it 
restrains  men  from  acts  of  violence,  and  strengthens  the  dictates 
of  natural  affeetion.  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  us  to  do  good 
and  not  approve  what  we  do ;  and  the  existence  of  sudi  a 
principle  as  that  of  conscience  b  proved  by  facts.  For  let  a  man 
perform,  first,  an  act  of  charity,  and  then  an  act  of  base  ingrati- 
tnde ;  his  oonseience  will  approve  the  former  act  as  strongly  as  it 
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will  reprobate  the  latter.  And  as  this  principle  has  regard  to  the 
ffood  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  indiyidual,  it  is  clear  that  man 
has  been  made  for  sodetj. 

This  social  tendency  of  our  nature  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  trivial  circumstances  furnish  the  basis  of  ties  between 
man  and  man,  and  bind  us  together  into  one  body ;  so  far,  indeed, 
that  it  becomes  as  great  an  absurdity  for  a  man  to  attempt 
to  regard  himself  as  n'ee  from  the  ties  of  society,  as  for  a  part  of 
his  natural  body  to  disavow  all  relation  to  the  rest  of  it. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  we  have  within  us  a  natural  prin- 
ciple of  MaUvcience,  We  reply,  that  the  fact  that  men  wilJ  inflict 
misery  on  each  other  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  principle,  than  the  fact  that  men  will  do  evil  to  themselves  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  self-hatred.  The  truth 
IS,  man  has  ungovemed  passions,  which,  like  everything  besides, 
may  be  accidentally  perverted  to  evil,  though  originally  they  aim 
at  the  good  of  our  fellow  man. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  some  men  are  found  void  of 
natural  affection  towards  others.  We  reply,  that  so  also  are  per- 
sons to  be  found  without  natural  affection  towards  themselves, 
and  we  must  not  judge  mankind  in  general  from  exceptional 
cases. 

In  fact,  men  as  often  err  against  self-love  as  against  benevo- 
lence ;  in  other  words,  as  many  persons .  contradict  that  part  of 
their  nature  which  leads  them  to  regard  their  own  good  and  hap- 
piness, as  contradict  that  principle  which  teaches  them  to  consult 
the  good  of  their  fellows.  In  fact,  men  err  from  setting  too  high 
a  value  on  external  goods  and  sensual  pleasures  ;  and  this  arises 
from  the  little  esteem  and  regard  which  they  have  for  their  own 
selves,  or  from  not  acting  according  to  the  result  of  that  consider- 
ation :  in  other  words,  self-love  is  overcome  by  passion. 

Hence  we  see  that  we  are  each  constituted  and  adapted  as  indi- 
viduals to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  happiness,  ana  as  members 
of  society  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  virtue  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this,  men  will  not  follow  their  nature  entirely,  but,  by  pursuing 
some  present  and  momentary  gratification,  work  their  own  misery 
and  ruin. 


SERMON  H.—XJpm  Human  Nature. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  show  that  the  alleged  strength 
of  man's  passions  is  no  real  reason  for  yielding  to  them  ;  for  that 
there  is  within  us  a  higher  principle,  that  of  conscience,  whose 
authority  and  voice  outweighs  their  strength. 

We  may  fairly  argue  from  the  fitness  of  any  creature  to  a 
peculiar  end,  that  Nature  intended  it  for  that  peculiar  end ;  and 
especially  if  it  be  complex.    However,  in  moral  matters  we  must 
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guard  against  arguing  from  indiyidual  cases,  and  also  against 
leaving  out  the  principle  of  Conscience ;  for  it  is  from  these 
sources  that  our  ignorance  of  man's  in'ward  constitution  arises. 
Tet  there  is  sufBcient  agreement  in  men's  constitution  to  admit  of 
our  inferring  what  is  the  end  to  which  their  nature  points :  and 
to  argue  from  inward  principles  to  outward  conduct  is  as  fair  as 
to  argue  from  the  perceptions  of  our  senses  to  speculatiye  truth. 
And  so  we  maj  argue  from  our  feelings  to  their  final  causes;  for 
though  they  may  be  more  liable  to  error  than  our  senses,  still  they 
nerer  can  be  wholly  mistaken.  For  example,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  inward  feeling  of  shame  was  given  to  us  to  prevent  us 
from  doing  shameful  actions. 

We  have  already  proved  (in  Sermon  i.)  that  man  is  naturally 
led  towards  society,  and  thai  there  is  a  ^Mmlty  within  him,  dish 
tinct  from  all  his  propensities  to  do  good.  iBut  the  obiection 
arises, "  What  has  this  to  do  with  virtue  and  relision  ?  They  re- 
quire, not  mere  desultory  acts  of  benevolence,  but  a  character 
formed  on  reflection.  May  it  not  be  that  as  brutes  have  instincts 
which  lead  to  several  ends,  so  also  has  man,  only  with  the  addition 
of  conscience  1  And  as  brutes  act  conformably  to  nature  in  fol- 
lowing whatever  appetite  nuiy  chance  to  prevail,  may  not  man  act 
naturally  in  doing  the  same,  and  in  obeymg  his  passions  and  his 
conscience  by  turns,  according  as  they  may  diance  to  be  stronger?" 
We  answer,  that  if  this  be  true,  then  men  are  not  '^  by  nature 
a  Jaw  unto  themselves,"  and  that  if  to  follow  nature  be  only  to 
act  as  we  please,  there  will  be  no  power  of  deviating  from  nature, 
and  nature  can  be  no  guide  in  mcnals.  Again,  we  answer,  that  the 
word  ^  nature  "  is  used  in  three  distinct  senses.  First,  as  any  one 
principle  in  man^  without  regard  to  its  degree  or  kind.  In  this 
sense,  as  man  is  drawn  different  ways  by  contrary  principles,  he 
can  be  said  to  follow  and  to  contradict  nature  at  the  same  time. 
Secondly,  it  is  used  for  the  strongest  passions^  which,  being  bad, 
cause  nature  itself  to  be  used  in  a  oad  sense.  But  neither  of 
these  two  senses  are  adequate  to  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  when 
he  says  that  men  are  '*  a  Jaw  unto  themselves.  A  third  meaning, 
then,  is  found  in  the  law  of  nature  written  in  man^s  heart  and  con- 
trolled hy  consciencCf  that  supreme  principle  which  approves  or  dis- 
approves all  his  actions,  and  anticipates  the  future  sentence  of 
Ghod.  It  is  this  conformity  of  man's  actions  to  the  law  of  con- 
science which  alone  can  be  the  true  test  as  to  whether  his  conduct 
be  natural  or  no. 

We  go  on  now  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  Conscience.  A 
brute  falling  into  a  snare  and  being  killed,  after  all,  follows  his 
own  nature.  A  man  doing  the  same  thing,  with  a  certain  pros- 
pect of  ruin,  would  not  l^  following  his  own  nature ;  his  act 
would  be  disproportionate  to  his  nature^  and  consequently  unna- 
tural. But  how  so  ?  It  is  not  that  he  acted  against  self-love, 
which  is  a  principle  in  man  superior  to  mere  passion,  and  one 
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which  it  would  he  unnftfeural  to  disohey.    It  is  that  he  acted 
against  the  voice  of  conscieiice. 

The  natural  raperioritj  of  conseienoe  will  appear,  if  we  con- 
aider  man  as  competed  of  rarious  parts,  learing  out  for  the 
moment  all  idea  of  their  relatire  strength.  For  passion  simply 
urges  us  to  a  certain  ohject,  without  regarding  the  character  ci 
the  means  employed.  Reflection  comes  in,  and  disapprores. 
Which,  then,  must  he  oheyed  ?  8urelj  the  latter.  The  former 
have  power;  hut  the  latter  has  enUkon^:  and  thus  it  cannot  be 
content  merely  to  take  its  torn  with  other  princip]|es  of  action, 
but  it  implies  judgment  and  superintendence :  and  lubd  it  strength, 
as  it  has  right,  it  would  absolutely  gOTem  the  world. 

The  office  of  conseienoe  is  to  regulate  man*s  conduct,  passions, 
principles,  and  motiyes.  Let  ns  suppose  that  oonscieoce  did  not 
exist,  or  were  only  of  equal  authority  with  our  psssions ;  what 
would  be  the  consequence  1  Impiety  would  abound,  and  impiety 
is  not  as  suitable  to  onr  nature  as  piety  ia  Thus  a  parricide  acts 
according  to  the  strongest  principle  within  him:  but  he  does 
not  therefore  act  according  to  his  whole  nature ;  and  to  imagine 
that  he  does  so  is  absurd. 


SEBMON  HI,— Upon  Human  Naturs, 

In  tiiis  discourse  the  leadinff  idea  is  that  of  a  n^tdar  s^rtMi  or 
amstkutiony  with  powers  suborainate  to  each  other. 

We  may  now  see  what  is  meant  by  Human  Natnie,  when  it  is 
said  that  virtue  consists  in  following  it,  and  vice  in  departing 
from  it.  As  a  constitution  does  not  imply  merely  a  number  of 
persons  whose  power  is  of  different  degrees,  but  also  a  subordina' 
tion  of  each  to  some  one  higher  power  and  end,  so  does  human 
nature.  And  as  a  constitution  is  violated  by  strength  prevailing 
over  authority,  so  it  is  also  in  the  nature  of  man.  (Thus  tortures 
and  death  are  contrary  to  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  only,  but 
inlustice  is  contraiy  to  our  nature  itself ;  in  other  words,  to  our 
whole  constitution.)  And  henoe  it  is  evident  that  man  is  not 
intended  to  live  and  act  according  to  his  own  inclination,  but  to 
be  **  a  law  unto  himself."  Let  any  man  of  fair  mind,  before  he 
acts,  ask  himself  ''Is  this  right  or  wrong?"  and  conscience  will 
guide  him  aright. 

Oonscience,  then,  being  granted  to  exist  within  us,  what  is  our 
obligation  to  fulfil  its  injunctions  ?  Simply  because  Qod  has  given 
it  to  us  as  the  law  of  our  nature  and  our  appointed  guide.  And 
any  objection  against  paying  it  due  obedience  in  reality  prooeeds 
on  the  false  principle  that  we  may  go  on  without  restraint  and 
regard  of  others.  And  if  it  be  meant  that  we  are  only  to  throw 
mn&e  ironU€9ome  restraints,  then  we  are  agreed.  For  on  this  sup- 
position virtue  must  be  pursued,  and  so  also  must  benevolence, 
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f«r  both  of  these  ure  piMunmble,  while  anger,  envy,  &c^  an 
painful.  Bat  the  truth  it  that  both  virtue  and  rice  haye  their 
own  restraints,  and  must  regard  others  ;  but  the  restiaints  on  the 
ride  of  vice,  such  as  fear  and  shame,  are  the  more  painful  of  the 
two,  while  the  restraint  of  virtue  ceases  in  proportion  as  we  prao- 
tise  it.  Kven  on  this  ground,  then,  we  ought  to  follow  rirtue  in 
preferenoe  to  yice ;  so  seldom  can  our  dutj  and  our  interest  be 
different,  and  so  true  it  is  that  virtue  and  self4ove  are  ooin- 
cident. 


SERMON  IV. — On  ths  Chmnment  cf-  Hu  TonguB. 

One  of  the  most  material  restraints  under  which  virtue  plaoes 
us  is  the  obl^ation  of  "^  bridling  our  tongue."  Let  us  then  ask 
(1)  what  vice  is  opposed  to  this  precept?  and  (2)  when  a  man 
«an  be  fairljr  said  to  act  up  to  it  ? 

1.  The  vice  alluded  to  is  not  evil-speaking  from  malice,  nor 
from  selfish  design.  It  is  ta2toiivnes«,  or  a  disposition  to  talk  at 
random  without  thought  of  doing  either  gooa  or  hann.  Now 
talkative  persons,  when  other  subjects  fail  them,  will  indulge  in 
flcandal  or  di?ulge  secrets;  or,  further,  thej  will  go  on  to  invent 
matter,  and  all  in  order  to  engage  attention ;  and  if  a  quarrel 
ensue,  thej  will  defame  and  refile  their  enemy,  but  without 
malice. 

As  all  our  faculties  may  be  made  instruments  of  evil,  so  also 
may  the  tongue.  Deliberate  and  wilful  falsehood,  indiUged  in 
frt>m  malice  or  revenge,  does  not  arise  from  having  no  government 
over  the  tongue.  But  there  is  a  vicious  habit,  without  malice, 
which  arises  from  a  desire  to  arrest  attention;  and  in  these  people 
the  very  least  thing  excites  the  tongue,  and  so  gives  birth  to  m- 
numerable  evils,  especially  to  strife.  Its  effects  are  often  as  bad 
as  those  of  malice  or  envy:  it  wrongly  distributes  praise  and 
blame,  and,  being  used  at  random,  always  does  harm. 

2.  In  what  does  the  Government  of  the  Tonsue  consist  f  We 
are  to  measure  our  faculties  by  the  end  for  which  they  have  been 
given  to  us.  The  end  of  speech  clearly  is  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  either  for  real  business  or  for  enjoyment. 
In  this  secondary  use,  it  contributes  to  promote  friendship,  and  so 
is  serviceable  to  virtue,  and  its  tendency  is  to  general  good. 

Corresponding  to  these  two  uses  is  the  abuse  of  speech.  As  to 
its  primary  end,  deceit  in  bunness  does  not  come  witnin  our  scope. 
It  is  in  its  secondary  sense  that  it  becomes  the  object  of  our  in- 
quiry, for  the  government  of  the  tongue  relates  chiefly  to  what 
we  call  Conversation.  Certain  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  go- 
verning the  tongue.  First,  that  there  is  a  fit  time  to  speak  and  a 
time  to  keep  silence.  This  rule  is  too  often  forgotten ;  and  they 
who  forget  it,  too  often,  if  they  amuse  at  all,  amuse  at  their  own 
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expenae.  The  times  for  silence  are  when  they  are  in  the  company 
of  their  superiors,  or  when  the  discourse  is  of  subjects  above 
themselyes ;  and  these  obyious  rules  are  generally  passed  oyer  by 
those  who  in  their  talkative  mood  forget  that  the  very  essence  of 
conversation  is  that  it  should  be  mutual,  and  that  talkative 
persons  are  generally  disregarded.  Men,  then^  should  be  silent 
both  when  they  have  notlung  to  say,  or  nothing  but  what  were 
better  left  unsaid. 

In  talking  on  indifferent  subjects,  the  first  rule  is  not  to  spend 
too  much  time  upon  them;  the  second,  to  be  quite  sure  that 
they  are  indifferent.  Conversation  about  other  people  and  their 
matters  is  often  veiy  dangerous ;  as  in  such  cases  we  cannot 
always  be  indifferent  and  neutral,  or  escape  from  being  drawn 
,  into  rivalry.  But  as  we  cannot  entirely  avoid  speaking  of  others, 
we  should  take  care  that  what  we  say  be  true.  It  is  important  to 
know  the  characters  of  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  and  abuse  will 
scarcely  follow  if  these  two  rules  be  observed :  1st,  That  to  speak 
evil  of  a  man  undeservedly  is  worse  than  to  speak  good  of  him 
undeservedly;  for  the  former  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  person  as 
well  as  to  society.  2nd,  That  a  good  man  will  always  speak  all 
the  good  which  he  can  of  his  fellows,  and  never  any  harm  unless 
he  has  some  positive  reason  for  so  doing ;  for  example,  just  indig- 
nation against  villany,  or  to  prevent  the  innocent  from  being  de- 
ceived. For  we  must  always  study  justice:  and  we  do  justice  and 
service  to  society  at  large  by  exposing  bad  characters.  Those  who 
observe  the  above  cautions  ana  precepts  have  due  government 
over  their  tongues. 


SERMON  V. — Upon  Compassian*, 

Every  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  being  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual :  in  either  capacity  his  duties  are  coincident ;  some  of  his 
affections  being  primarily  of  a  social  character  and  others  of  a 
private,  compassion  is  a  social  affection,  and  is  a  sort  of  substitu* 
tion  of  others  for  ourselves.    And  this  is  natural ;  for  if  there  be 

*  Hobbes  and  others  attribnted  compassion  to  self-love,  and  asserted  that 
it  arose  from  a  feeling  of  apprehension  of  danger.  Bat  this  position  is 
evidently  absurd  ;  for  if  so,  the  most  timorous  man  would  be  the  most  com- 
passionate. Again,  the  compassionate  man,  if  he  fisll  into  distress,  is  most 
especially  an  object  of  compassion  ;  but  the  most  timorous  man  is  not :  there- 
fore fear  and  compassion  are  not  the  same.  The  true  account  of  compassion 
is  that  it  consists  of  three  distinct  perceptions,  of  which  the  first  alone  is  an 
essential  part,  the  other  two  being  accidental.  They  are,  first,  sorrow  at  the 
light  of  a  fellow-creature  suffering ;  secondly,  aatis&ction  arising  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  fireedom  from  snffBrixig;  and,  lastly,  reflection  on  our 
own  liability  to  the  same.  Hobbes  has  made  it  to  consist  in  the  two  hitter 
perceptions  only. 
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in  QB  any  other  feeling  than  self-lore  (and  it  is  clear  that  there 
is),  why  should  we  not  have  a  real  affection  for  others  ?  Now,  as 
eyeiy  one  may  be  in  happiness  or  in  sorrow,  it  is  clear  that  we 
may  either  delight  in  their  prosperity  or  suffer  in  their  distress. 
The  latter  we  do  much  oftener  than  the  former :  and  this  is  shown 
by  language  itself,  whi(di  has  no  word  to  express  the  former,  ex- 
cept ^  cangrtOulationi^  while  the  latter  we  call  *^  compcunon  ;"  the 
latter  we  regsjd  as  an  original  affection  of  our  nature,  but  the 
former  we  regard  as  a  consequence  of  our  general  goodwill  to 
mankind.  The  reason  is  as  follows:  in  prosperity  men  hare 
gained  their  ends,  and  they  need  nothing  from  us;  in  distress  the 
case  is  otherwise ;  the  latter  requires  a  particular  affection  for  its 
relief ;  the  former  not  And  if  m  both  cases  there  be  a  particular 
affection,  the  one  must  rest  in  itself  while  the  latter  carries  us  on 
to  assist  the  distressed. 

It  may  be  objected,  ^  Hare  we  not  sorrows  enough  of  our  own, 
without  appropriating  those  of  our  neighbour  ?  and  should  we  not 
compassionate  from  motives  of  reason  rather  than  from  passion?" 
We  answer,  perhaps  it  may  be  so  in  the  abstract :  but  we  are  treat- 
ing of  imperfect  man,  who  is  dependent  on  his  fellow  man ;  and 
it  would  be  as  bad  to  eradicate  all  affections  from  our  nature,  as  to 
be  entirely  govemed  by  them.  Reason  in  itself  is  often  not  an 
adequate  motive,  but  it  becomes  such  when  it  is  loined  with  affec- 
tions ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  men  act  suitably  to  their  nature 
and  circumstances.  These  affections  are  part  of  our  nature,  and 
we  might  as  well  attempt  to  get  rid  of  our  outward  senses,  as  of 
them.  God  has  no  passions  nor  senses  either ;  but  we  have ;  and 
they  have  been  given  to  us  to  assist  our  imperfect  nature.  It  is 
wrong  consequently  to  say  that  we  are  to  listen  to  reason  alone, 
and  to  suppress  compassion  as  a  weakness :  for  (1)  the  exercise  of 
these  natural  affections  is  in  itself  good ;  and  (2)  these  affections 
restrain  their  opposites. 

i.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  bear  our  part  in  bringing  about  uni- 
versal  good-will.  This  is  enforced  by  our  Blessed  Lord  in  his 
Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep.    (St.  Luke  xv.) 

It  may  here  possibly  be  objected,  that,  as  we  cannot  help  com- 
miserating as  well  as  rejoicing  witn  others,  there  must  be  incon- 
veniences  in  compassion.  To  tins  we  reply,  that  there  may  be  evil 
in  it,^  but  that  there  is  more  good  than  evil ;  for  at  all  events 
the  distressed  feel  a  relief  through  it,  and  they  feel  additional 
sorrow  when  compassion  is  withheld.  Our  ways  of  speaking  show 
ns  that  any  feeling,  carried  to  excess,  is  wrong :  for  example,  de- 
Ijeht  in  being  pitied  verges  on  a  wealmess  of  mind;  but  even  men 
of  fortitude  require  compassion,  especially  when  the  mind  and  the 
temper  are  enfeebled  l^  sickness  or  by  long  trials,  ^e  act  of 
compassion,  too,  is  attended  with  a  pleasure,  arising  from  a  secret 
consciousness  of  doing  right,  and  a  sense  of  our  own  freedom  from 
the  misery  which  we  relieve,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  sensation 
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which  we  feel  on  a  sudden  restontion  to  health.  Add  to  which, 
that  those  who  have  conquered  all  feelings  of  compassion  grow 
callous  and  insensible. 

ii.  Take  away  compassion,  and  men  would  become  cruel  and 
injurious.  Private  inteiest  is  not  sufficiently  provided  for  by  self- 
love  alone ;  and  therefore  our  affections  are  given  us  as  a  iurtheor 
security.  As  in  the  bodv  hunger  prompts  us  to  take  food,  whidi 
reason  alone  would  not  do,  so  it  is  affiDctien,  and  not  reason,  which 
sets  us  on  the  performance  of  our  social  duties.  And  benevolence 
is  far  from  being  so  strong  a  motive  with  tibe  mass  of  mankind 
that  we  could  afford  to  throw  off  its  concomitant  affections; 
and,  in  defect  of  reason,  oompaanon  itself  sets  us  to  do  good.  Add 
to  which,  that  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  is  society's  strong 
bond  against  tyrants. 

As  a  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  bodily  defect,  so  does  a 
want  ci  affection  proceed  from  a  mental  defect;  and  those  who  set 
about  eradicating  man's  natural  affections  found  it  easier  to  era- 
dicate these  tender  feelings  than  those  of  envy  and  resentment. 
And  there  is  no  Bpbsf%  «l  life,  except  the  judicial  perhi^  isx 
which  eompaasion  is  not  requisite.  It  is  only  men  of  pleasure 
and  lust  who  harden  tiieir  hearts  in  order  to  deaden  themselves 
against  removse.  And  the  Holy  Gospels  tell  us  that  Jesus  Christ 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Laiarus. 

As  a  &ct,  then,  we  weep  more  tium  we  rejoice  with  others ; 
and  the  xeaBen  of  this  shsJl  be  eoosidend  in  ^e  next  Sermen. 
Too  great  accuracy  and  refinement^  it  is  to  beobserved,  is  wrong 
in  morab  and  rel^on.  They  must  appeal  to  common  sense ;  for 
they  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  ahnoet  inoonoemble  that  any  man 
of  ssnse  could  be  so  blind  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  compas- 
sion or  of  any  affection  for  the  good  of  others.  Such  doctnnet 
at  once  shock  oommon  sense,  the  n^ect  ef  whieh  gives  birth 
to  all  enthusiasm  and  superstition. 


S£BMON 

There  it  a  dose  eoiTespondence  between  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  between  man*s  inward  frame  and  his  external  position: 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  furnishes  as  with  instances  of  final 
causes,  iil  our  aieetions  lead  us  to  certain  courses  of  aetiim:  as, 
iot  instance,  Compassion,  to  relieve  distsess.  These  iinal  causes, 
drawn  from  an  observance  of  the  above  eones^ondenoey  serve  to 
show  us  our  dutv  and  to  enforce  on  us  its  pnotiee. 

We  an  capaMe  of  much  mora  lasting  mdaeiy  than  happiaeis, 
asd  we  can  all  do  xmich  saors  harm  than  coed  to  others.  It  k 
mon  easy  to  relieve  misery  than  to  pvonete  Inppiness.  Comjias^ 
aiofly  therefersy  is  necessary  io  order  to  prersBt  us  from  abusing 
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that  power,  and  comes  in  as  an  additional  restraint  and  security 
against  the  infliction  of  suffering.  The  ^ood-will  which  exists  be- 
tween man  and  man  teadies  us  to  abstau  from  doing  eyil;  again, 
to  relieve  distress  ;  and,  lastly,  to  promote  the  actual  happiness  of 
our  neighbour.  It  is  with  the  first  and  second  of  these  pomts  that 
compassion  has  to  do. 

The  final  causes  of  compassion  are,  first,  to  prerent,  and,  se- 
condlj,  to  relieye,  misexr.  0om|>as8ion  maj  put  an  end  to  resent- 
ment which  an  iniurer  feels  agamst  the  person  whom  he  has  in- 
jured. The  world  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scene  of  perfect  happi- 
ness or  of  perfect  misery.  We  have  reliefs :  time  mitigates  our 
sorrows ;  and  here  is  an  instance  of  compassion  on  the  part  of 
nature.  Benevolence  is  checked  br  worldly  interest,  or  by  dislike 
of  the  pain  which  is  caused  by  tne  yezy  sight  of  misery.  Here, 
then,  compassion  steps  in ;  and  if  men  would  allow  it  freedom  of 
action,  few  oblects  of  charity  would  pass  uzurelieved.  For  com^ 
passion  is  a  debt  which  we  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others; 
and  to  try  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling  of  compassion  is  as 
foolish  as  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  hunger  by  turning  away 
from  food. 

Liberality  is  nraiseworthy,  but  it  has  not  necessarily  to  do 
with  misery ;  Compassion  is  occupied  entirely  in  the  relief  of 
misezy.  Mercy  unites  the  two  by  a  more  promiscuous  distribu- 
tion of  favours,  and  is  consequently  superior  to  either  taken 
separately;  and  compassion  leads  us  to  a  uniform  and  disinte- 
rested exercise  of  mercy. 

Since  it  is  more  easy  to  alleviate  misery  than  positively  to  pro- 
mote happiness,  we  shall  do  the  most  good  b^  aiming  at  the 
former  end.  And  comnaasion  should  be  exemsed  towaids  the 
poor  rather  than  the  ricn ;  for  benefits  are  to  be  measured  not  by 
the  gift,  but  by  the  gift  conjointly  with  the  need. 

But  sdll,  good  as  compassion  is,  it  may  be  carried  too  ficur;  so  £sx^ 
indeed,  as^  to  defeat  its  own  object  But  the  general  tenden^  of 
xnankind  is  towards  the  opposite  extreme  of  insensibility. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  compassion  t  It  may  teach  us  to 
avoid  giving  or  sufferinff  pain ;  and  this  U  a  better  course  than  to 
be  always  aiming  at  nigh  enjoyments,  which,  after  all,  are  but 
visionarjr*  The  miseries  of  life  have  been  brought  home  to  us  by 
compassion,  and  so  are  apt  to  bc^  humility.  For  sadness  im- 
DTOves  the  heart :  and  by  the  exercise  of  compassion  we  may  all 
leani  lessons  of  adversitv  without  suffering  ourselves.  We  may 
also  learn  to  correct  ana  lower  our  notions  of  happiness^  and  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  standard  of  what  is  aetuallr  attainable; 
to  remove  all  feelings  of  obstinacy  and  wltfiifaieas;  ana  to  vemember 
the  frailty  of  our  mortal  state. 
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SEEMON  \Jl.—Upon  the  Character  of  Balaam, 

The  words  of  the  text  (Numb.  xziiL  10)  imply  a  comparison,  not 
merely  between  the  ends  of  good  and  of  oaA  men,  but  also  between 
their  lives. 

The  history  of  Balaam  is  next  given :  and  the  whole  of  his 
character  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  Sdf -deceit.  That  is, 
he  was  an  example  of  a  man  who  wished  to  reconcile  his  own 
wicked  designs  with  his  known  duty  to  God ;  and  who  desired,  in 
spite  of  an  evil  life,  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  We  see  in 
him  a  wicked  man  persisting  in  his  evil  de^s  in  spite  of  his 
better  judgment.  Tnough  not  insensible  to  the  impressions  of 
religion,  he  coolly  and  roluntarily  prefers  to  follow  his  own  inte- 
rest: to  choose  evil  instead  of  good,  as  yery  many  others  do. 

la  analyzing  this  character,  we  must  obserye,  that  men's  worldly 
hopes  and  fears  are  often  disproportionate  to  their  objects.  Strong 
passions  alone  will  not  account  lor  their  preferring  a  trifling  pre- 
sent interest  for  a  greater  interest  at  a  distance.  They  cleiuny  do 
make  use  of  some  positive  means  for  laying  conscience  asleep  and 
deceiving  their  ownselves.  Thus  Balaam  continued  to  palliate  his 
evil  conduct  to  himself  by  observing  the  letter  while  he  broke  the 
spirit  of  Gk)d*8  commandment.  On  the  one  hand,  probably,  his  con- 
sciousness of  wickedness  must  have  destroyed  all  hope  of  dying 
the  death  of  the  righteous  ;  and  on  the  other,  his  partial  regard 
to  his  duty  might  have  kept  him  from  despair.  &Jaam  had  a 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  will;  yet  he  sought  indul- 
gences for  his  own  wickedness,  and  then  deceived  himself. 

Many  persons  habitually  do  the  same :  they  deceive  themselves 
in  order  to  lull  conscience  into  security ;  they  make,  as  it  were,  a 
composition  vrith  God,  and  half  resolve  hereafter  to  make  a 
change.  Others  sin  on,  and  afterwards  make  a  sacrifice  for  it ; 
yet  tnese  are  equally  dishonest.  We  often  see  our  duty  at  first 
sight,  and  then  after-deliberation  becomes  a  mere  endeavour  to 
explain  it  away.  In  spite  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  we  sin  with 
calmness  and  thought^  and  try  to  persua<&  ourselves  that  all  is 
right:  and  this  is  the  self-deceit  which  is  opposed  to  the  child-like 
simplicity  enjoined  by  Christ. 

Yet,  however  full  of  deceit  they  may  be,  all  men  desire  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  Indeed,  every  one,  if  he  could,  would 
desire  to  be  in  the  state  of  an  innocent  man.  The  trutn  is,  we 
are  naturally  dissatisfied  with  vice,  because  we  have  within  us  a 
consciousness  of  having  done  what  is  evil,  and  also  a  fear  of  fu- 
ture punishment ;  and  both  of  these  restraints  we  can  silence  and 
drown,  if  we  will,  by  self-deceit.  If  this  be  so,  then,  we  have 
within  us  a  convincing  proof  that  vice  is  the  misery  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent. 
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SERMON  VIII.— On  BesmtmerU 

"  Perfect  goodness  and  benevolence  being  the  law  of  our  nature, 
why  have  we  within  us  such  a  priaciple  as  that  of  Revenge  Y'  To 
answer  this  question,  we  must  take  nature  as  it  is,  and  look  to  its 
conespondence  with  our  actual  circumstances:  to  take  anjr  other 
ground,  as  (for  example)  to  inquire  why  we  were  |>laced  in  our 
present  state,  is  an  impertinent  curiosity.  But  still  it  is  right, 
taking  our  nature  as  it  is,  to  ask  for  wliat  end  resentment  was 
given  to  us. 

The  old  teachers  were  wrong  in  saying,  ^Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thy  enemy."  The  truth  is,  that  our  passions 
cannot  in  themselves  be  evil ;  their  abuses  are :  and  thus  malice 
and  revenge  spring  from  the  original  passion  of  resentment. 

Resentment  is  of  two  kinds,  sudden  and  deliberate.  That  re- 
sentment is  not  wholly  bad  is  implied  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says 
''  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not."  Sudden  anger,  generally,  is  a  mere 
instinct ;  and  (though  occasionally  it  may  be  roused  by  injury)  it 
is  mostly  occasioneia  by  mere  sensation.  The  final  cause  of  this 
sudden  anger  is  self-defence  against  hurt  of  any  kind,  and  does 
not  subserve  the  administration  of  justice.  Deliberate  anger  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  or  to  punish  injustice.  We  feel  a  natural  and 
prop^  indignation  against  a  feigned  story  of  villany :  and  would 
that  indignation  be  less  just,  if  the  stoiy  were  true?  We  ought 
to  feel  it,  and  plainly  it  is  the  expression  of  our  sense  of  good  and 
evil.  It  is  not  malice ;  it  is  a  right  feeling  against  vice ;  and  be- 
comes a  bond  of  society.  And  as  we  love  ourselves  better  than 
others,  so  we  feel  the  same  indignation,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  if 
the  injury  be  done  to  ourselves.  Our  feeling  is  one  of  resentment 
against  injury  and  crime ;  a^;ainst  moral  evil,  not  natural  evil : 
which  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
ag^vate  or  lessen  the  fault,  as  friendship,  or  former  obligations. 
This  is  what  we  feel,  even  though  we  do  not  reflect  upon  it;  and 
though  we  do  not  resent  harm  when  done  unintentionally,  yet  we 
do  so  when  it  is  caused  through  carelessness ;  and  our  resentment 
is  less  or  greater  according  as  the  injury  is  more  deliberately 
inflicted. 

The  prevention  of  injury,  then,  is  the  great  end  of  settled  or 
deliberate  resentment :  and  it  is  a  natural  weapon,  which  mav  be 
used  or  abused.  And  though  sudden  anger  ma^  be  roused  by 
harm,  it  may  also  be  roused  by  injury ;  but  it  is  mjury  alone  by 
which  settled  resentment  can  be  excited. 

The  abuses  of  sudden  ai^er  are,  either  Paseian,  in  a  stronger 
mind,  or  in  a  weak  one  PeevMness.  The  abuses  of  deliberate 
anger  are,  when  we  imagine  an  injury  where  none  exists  or  ima- 
gine it  to  be  j^eater  than  it  is ;  or  when  we  call  mere  harm  an  in- 
jury; when  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  too  great  lengths,  or  to  inflict 
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pain  by  way  of  gratification.  One  thing  always  accompanies  its 
perversion,  and  uiis  ii  a  determination  not  to  be  set  right ;  and  in 
this  pride  has  a  great  share.  And  as  resentment  is  one  of  the 
instruments  of  death  put  into  our  hands,  it  becomes  a  baLance  to 
the  weakness  of  pity.  Suppose  we  felt  no  indignation  against 
injury,  then  compassion  would  impede  the  administzation  of  jus- 
tice; for  men  are  so  much  more  keenly  moved  by  miseiy  than  by 
happiness  that  indignation  and  resentment  are  necessary. 

Tne  good  influence  of  resentment  is,  that  it  restrains  injury 
where  virtue  cannot,  and  brings  offenders  to  justice  when  cool 
reflection  would  let  them  go  unpunished.  Hence  we  may  learn 
that  vice  is  naturally  bad,  and  must  finally  be  punished ;  and  that 
virtue  is  naturally  good,  and  will  finally  be  rewarded;  for  we  can- 
not commit  an  injury  without  being  self-condemned.  Again,  we 
may  learn  not  to'thinJc  our  nature  bad  because  it  is  abused:  for 
the  passion  of  anger  is  innocent^  or  even  generous.  Its  abuse 
alone  is  bad,  when  it  assumes  the  shape  of  nuilice  and  revenge. 


SEBMON  IX.-*-0»  the  Fargkenea  of  It^uriet. 

In  a  perfect  state  there  would  be  no  need  of  such  affectiona  as 
fear,  compassion,  and  forgiveness;  fix  they  are  but  remedies 
against  certain  disorders,  incumbranoes  suited  to  our  eondition,  but 
such  as  we  must  carry  aoout  with  us. 

We  have  a  natural  emotion  against  injury  and  ixijustice,  which 
is  always  sufliciently  weak  when  the  injury  is  not  done  to  one's 
own  self.  Forgiveness  refers  only  to  such  injuries  as  are  inflicted 
on  one's  own  self.  In  such  cases  indignation  is  right  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  but  no  further.  The  precept  of  forgiveness  forbids 
the  abuse  of  this  natural  feeling. 

Conunon  custom  supports  the  doctrine  of  revenge,  and  forbids 
forgiveness.  But  we  will  show,  1st,  that  revenge  is  unlawful ;  and, 
^udf  that  we  lie  ander  certain  obligations  to  forgive  our  injurers. 

1st  Suppose  we  were  at  liberty  to  return  evil  forevU,  what 
would  i)e  the  consequence  1  Ill-will  begets  ill-will^  ajid  injury 
begets  further  injury;  and  as  eveiv  man  would  decide  as  to  the 
amount  of  inlury,  his  passion  would  be  judge,  and  injuries  and 
miseries  would  oe  the  result  Such  a  passion,  then,  ought  not  to 
be  permitted. 

^d.  Kesentment  is  intended  to  prevent  disordens  in  society: 
now  unlimited  resentment  would  breed  much  disorder  insoeiety,  for 
mankind  make  up  one  great  body.  How  ttaods  resentment  to 
aociety  at  large  7  It  is  given  t^s  as  a  seeondazy  paaaioD,  to  diminish 
the  number  of  injuries.  It  is  a  painful  means,  and  must  never  be 
indulged  for  itself.  Our  other  affections  may  indeed  be  gratified 
in  particttlar  instances  which  are  not  connected  with  their  peculiar 
^«Bd,  and  this  innocently ;  but  it  is  gtherwiso  with  iweiitQMnt 
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lor  iti  Mul  is  to  prvMjtf  injiirj,  that  u,  mueiy;  uid  to  giatify  il 
for  itself  is  to  fkrodmag  Buserj.  And  this  bocMue  rescntnmi 
diifln  from  all  our  oiker  aieetions  in  nspeet  of  its  end,  whieh  is 
Iho  miserj  of  our  foUowHaraatures. 

If  it  be  urged  that  i^ood  effects  flow  ftoB  lesentmeDt,  we  an- 
swer that,  though  Qed  hrings  good  out  of  evil,  fios  is  vioe  to  him 
who  is  giulty  of  it. 

The  precept  of  ^  lofing  our  eaeioies"  uesimposes  the  existenee 
of  good-will  towards  maiwrind  ia  general,  and  so  ineffect  becomes 
tantamount  to  the  duty  of  foi|p.Ting  injuries.  Indeed,  resent- 
ment is  not  opposed  to  good-will ;  we  ma j  feel  both  together :  and 
it  is  only  whoi  the  former  destroys  the  latter  that  it  is  exeessiTO 
and  becomes  revenge. 

It  may  be  objected  here  that  lesser  degrees  of  Tice  in  a  pcnon 
may  fsirly  lessen  our  benevolence  towards  him ;  and  if  so,  why 
may  not  a  higher  degree  of  vice  destroy  and  cancel  it  ?  The  an- 
swer isy  because  he  has  a  piior  daim  on  us^  as  a  sensible  oneature^ 
capable  of  happiness  sod  mimiy,  which  is  whoUy  independent  of 
his  moral  chankcter.  Nor  can  self-love  dupense  wiili  benevolence. 
Men,  however,  will  say  that  they  ought  to  do  good  to  othem  only 
so  long  as  they  do  not  harm  thm.  But  this  is  to  forget  the  prior 
obligation  of  good-will  to  alL 

Our  love  towards  our  enemies  is  not  requuned  to  be  great :  we 
ought  to  have  the  same  sense  of  an  injuxy  intiirted  on  us  by  an 
enemy  as  a  good  man,  not  interested  in  the  cass^  would  feel;  this 
is  ri^at  and  pnetaeaUe. 

To  enforce  this  duty,  let  us  add  that  nec^  ought  always  to 
strive  to  undenate  an  injury,  for  we  ane  all  of  us  bad  judges  in 
our  own  cause,  through  the  partiality  of  self-love.  Anger,  mso,  is 
partial,  and  is  apt  to  condram  a  man's  whole  chaziicter  and  con- 
duct for  the  fMilt  of  a  part  To  judge  ooneetly  on  this  head  is  a 
simple  duty,  not  a  virtue.  We  must  remembor  that  there  is,  pro- 
perly ^waking,  no  such  a  thij^  as  ill-will ;  and  that  the  ongmal 
offence  may  be  traceable  to  sel^love  as  its  source. 

Again,  we  must  Bianember  that  injurers  are  to  be  looked  upon 
not  only  with  indipiatien,  but  with  compassion :  and,  finally,  uiat 
to  forgive  injuries  is  rational,  humane,  and  necessary :  for  we  have 
within  us  an  apprehension  that  we  shall  hereafter  be  dealt  with  as 
we  have  dealt  with  oiheca 


SERMON  X.— On  Sdf-DeMk. 

The  text  shows  us  how  David  was  brought  to  see  his  own 
ga^  by  the  prophet  Natiian.  His  conduct  in  this  matter  ex- 
hibited great  partialis  to  self.  And  this  is  a  conmioa  failing: 
men  think,  reason,  and  judge,  quite  difiereBtly  in  their  own 
case  and  in  that  of  another  person :  and  it  differs  in  degree 
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in  different  persons.    It  preyents  us  from  knowing  our  own  wdfWf 
and  from  judging  rightlj  of  our  thoughts  and  actions. 

Through  want  of  reflection,  men  are  confident  in  their  own 
moral  character,  and  are  disposed,  through  self-lore,  to  think  that 
all  is  right  and  well  with  them.  Let  us  think  how  grossly  one 
person  may  he  imposed  upon  by  another  in  whom  he  has  perfect 
confidence ;  but  surely  he  may  be  much  more  entirely  deceired  by 
himself.  Hence  inen  disregard  reproof  as  not  belongiog  to  their 
own  selves,  and  neglect  moral  r^ections.  Some  persons  are  so 
wholly  taken  up  with  their  own  interest  as  to  be  blinded  by  it  to 
eyery thing  besides.  Some  judge  wrongly  of  eveiything  that  con- 
cerns themselyes,  though  they  are  able  to  judge  rightly  enough  on 
what  concerns  another;  and  yet  in  so  doing  they  are  not  con- 
sciously dishonest. 

Vice  in  general  proceeds  from  an  overweeninff  regard  for  men's 
selves  and  their  own  interest ;  and  though  for  the  most  part  it  in- 
fluences the  passions  only,  in  some  cases  it  affects  the  understand- 
ing and  the  judgment.  That  this  vicious  feeling  does  exist  is 
clear ;  and  one  evil  consequence  of  it  is  that  it  prevents  men 
from  applying  to  themselves  the  reproofs  addressed  to  their  course 
of  behaviour.  Joined  with  hardness  of  heart,  too,  it  will  carr^  a 
man  to  almost  any  lengths  of  wickedness,  oppression,  and  injustice. 

The  particular  province  of  the  self-deceit  of  which  we  speak 
lies  not  in  open  acts  of  grosser  wickedness,  but  in  lesser  vices, 
such  as  in  the  neglect  of  some  particular  and  ill-4efined  duty. 
The  truth  is  that  society  cannot  always  go  on  fixed  and  deters 
minate  rules.  Bight  and  wrong  cannot  always  be  defined  as  to 
their  exact  limits ;  and  still,  in  spite  of  being  unable  to  define, 
we  can  and  do  see  what  is  liberal,  merciful,  oppressive,  &c.  And 
wherever  this  latitude  must  exist,  there  this  species  of  self-deceit 
steps  in.  As  to  acts  of  flagrant  wickedness,  it  can  only  come  into 
their  attendant  circumstances. 
^  Self-deceit  is  generally  complex ;  and  all  the  sources  of  this 
vice  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  person.  It  is  a  kind  of 
falseness  of  heart,  and  proves  a  depravation  and  corruption  of  the 
moral  principle  within  niin.  It  bears  about  with  it  its  own  con- 
demnation ;  for,  while  virtue  and  honesty  are  genuine  and  open, 
self-deceit  suspects  itself  and  shrinks,  as  it  were,  from  its  own  de- 
formities. It  is  analogous  to  that  feeling  which  leads  a  man  to 
excuse  himself  from  looking  into  his  a&irs  when  he  knows  them 
to  be  embarrassed,  lest  he  should  find  them  to  be  amiss.  And 
just  so,  the  self-deoeiver  does  not  like  to  be  put  out  of  humour 
with  himself. 

We  may  remark,  first.  That  those  who  have  never  caught  them- 
selves in  this  weakness,  may  be  sure  that  the^  have  been  misled 
by  it.  Secondly,  the  best  wajr  to  avoid  being  misled  by  it  is  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  over  the  suspicious  part  of  our  character ;  that,  for 
example,  which  our  enemy  would  single  out  in  ua  as  a  point  of 
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Atteek.  Thirdly,  that  we  should  hence  learn  to  rabstitute  another 
for  ouxaelTee  when  we  are  taking  a  flttTYey  of  our  own  conduct. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  toLt  it  is  better  to  sin  by  indulging 
stronff  pMUKions,  than  by  pYinf  way  to  this  deep  and  calm  source 
of  delusion ;  for  by  refining  rice,  it  darkens  the  light  which  has 
been  giyen  us  by  Qod,  and  cozrupts  conscience  itsell 


SEBMON  XI.— On  the  Ix^  of  our  Neighbour. 

Does  an  engrossing  self-loTe  tend  to  promote  private  interest,  or 
does  it  not  rather  d^eat  itself?  People  think  that  the  pursuit  of 
public  and  of  private  good  is  incompatible,  and  hence  they  despise 
the  feeling  of  good-wul  to  our  fellows.  We  will,  therefore,  lay 
down  the  connection  between  benevolence  and  self-love,  and  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  public  and  private  interest. 

Now  self-love  is  a  desire  of  happiness,  common  to  all  men,  and 
inseparably  bound  up  in  the  nature  of  all  reflecting  creatures. 
Thev  have  also  certam  affections  towards  extconal  oi^ects ;  and 
the  latter,  together  with  the  former,  constitute  man's  nature.  The 
object  of  self-love  is  internal,  namelv,  happiness ;  that  of  these 
affections,  something  eztemaL  Selx-love  never  seeks  anything 
external  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  a  means  to  some  further  end ; 
the  particular  affections  seek  external  things  for  their  own  sakes. 
And  this  latter  point  ii  evident  from  the  met,  that  the  pleasure 
arising  from  them  could  not  exist,  were  there  not  a  prior  suitable- 
ness l^tween  the  passion  and  its  object  Now  all  affections  are 
our  own  as  much  as  self-love :  and  if  the  gratification  of  our  pas- 
sions be  mere  self-love,  then  the  affections  must  be  mere  self-love 
also,  and  all  our  affections  must  be  resolvable  into  this  one  prin- 
ciple ;  but  this  clearly  is  untrue ;  for  in  the  one  case  the  principle 
is  a  love  of  one's  ownself,  in  the  other,  the  love  of  another. 
Self-love,  then,  and  these  particular  affections,  are  distinct.  Fur> 
ther,  self-love  is  concerns  with  our  own  happiness  alone,  but 
pubUc  affections  tend  towards  external  things. 

Hence  happiness  is  not  self-love,  any  more  than  the  desire  of 
riches  is  the  possession  of  them.  Self-love  teaches  us  to  avoid 
misery;  but  if  it  wholly  engross  us,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  our  affections,  it  destroys  happiness.  Self-love,  then, 
does  not  constitute  this  or  that  thing  to  be  our  good ;  but,  this  or 
that  thing  being  alreadv  supposed  to  be  our  gtwd,  self-love  puts 
us  on  obtaining  it.  Self-love,  however,  if  it  engross  us,  becomes 
opposed  even  to  our  own  good ;  and  a  man  who  is  too  intently 
engag^  on  his  own  interest,  overlooks  many  sources  of  gratifica- 
tion. Thus  immoderate  self-love  defeats  itsell  and  self-love  itself 
should  teach  us  not  to  love  ourselves  too  mucn. 
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B«t  ii  mAy  be  urged,  thai  ikou§^  iheie  is  no  oontmiefy  be- 
tween eelf4oYe  and  tbe  peitieular  affectionfl^  still  ibere  is  between 
Setf4in»  9XiA  the  Loweofcmr  neiM<mr. 

We  zeplj,  tket  Self-lere  is  Justinei  from  BeneTeksee ;  but  it 
\ij  ne  means  excludes  tbe  Lore  of  others,  except  by  not  including  ii. 
ijid  there  is  no  more  eontariety  between  the  two,  than  between 
self-love  and  the  loye  of  inanimate  things,  or  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Self-love,  then,  and  benevolence  are  not  opposed.  Is  there, 
then,  any  competition  between  the  pursuit  of  private  and  of  public 
good  ?  There  is  not.  The  course  of  action  to  which  benevolence 
chiefly  leads  us^  tends  to  promote  the  good  of  others :  but  that 
does  not  hinder  it  from  tending  to  our  own  happiness  also.  Re- 
sentment^ benevolence;,  love  of  the  Arts,  ail  leul  to  a  course  of 
action  for  their  own  gratification  ;  and  therefore  ail  equally  have 
lei^urd  to  private  interest  Tbe  end  of  resentment  is  the  baxm 
of  another :  tiiie  end  of  benevolence  is  the  good  of  another ;  but 
these  additional  oonsidexations  do  not  alter  thereiqMct  which  they 
all  have  to  private  inteiest.  Benevolence  is  better  than  ambition: 
for  in  case  of  success,  both  attain  their  end,  and  render  a  man 
happy ;  but  in  case  of  failure,  benevolence  has  its  own  reward  in 
the  conscioasness  of  virtue.  It  is  also  better  suited  to  a  ti-anquil 
life  and  temper.  Riches,  honours,  and  the  like,  do  not  make  up 
happiness ;  for,  after  we  have  gained  these,  there  is  room  in  toe 
mind  for  greater  ei^oymeni  stiU.  Many  persons  live  a  life  of  good 
deeds  for  the  sake  of  oonscienoe,  and  ^  the  pleasure  whidi  adses 
from  acting  as  in  God*s  sight;  and,  we  um  ask,  has  this  course 
of  life  less  of  self-love  in  it  than  an  ambitious  lifo  2  And  is 
there  in  it  any  want  or  lack  of  happiness  ? 

Happiness,  then,  consists  in  the  ratification  of  our  affections 
with  their  proper  external  objects.  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  one 
of  these  affections  ;  as  a  virtuous  principle,  it  is  gnOified  by  en- 
deavouring to  promote  our  neighbour's  good ;  as  a  natural  affec- 
tion, it  is  gratified  by  accomplishing  that  end.  And  the  gmtifica- 
tion  of  it  has  a  respect  to  private  interest,  and  does  not  exclude 
self-love.  Benevolence,  therefore^  regards  private  interest  as  well 
as  publia  Nor  is  covetousness  an  exception ;  for  an  immoderate 
pursuit  of  riches  with  a  view  to  some  rarther  end,  is,  after  all,  no 
particular  affection,  but  the  general  pursuit  of  our  own  interest ; 
and  the  comparison  is,  not  between  the  pursuit  of  our  own  interest 
and  the  interest  of  othen^  but  between  our  several  particular 
affections  towards  external  objects,  and  the  one  particular  affection 
which  has  regard  to  the  good  of  our  neighbour. 

Self-love^  indeed,  is  frequently  ojpposea  to  our  particular  affec- 
tions ;  but  this  only  bjr  accident  The  mistake  which  people  make 
eoneeming  the  inconsistency  of  self-love  and  benevolence  arises 
finun  our  notions  of  proper^.  Men  think  that  one  man's  share 
in  the  good-will  of  another  lessens  the  self-love  of  the  latter,  and 
forget  that,  as  the.  love  of  our  neighbour  is  a  natural  affecUoni 
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ilM  grstificatkA  of  it  vpoa  some  extenaal  object  bxi&gs  witk  it  its 
own  ploafuie. 

We  sum  up  the  whole  by  aMerting,  thai  there  it  no  moro  earn- 
petition  between  lelf-kyre  and  benerolenoe  than  between  any 
other  perticdlar  afieetioa  and  self-loTo;  that  erexy  particHilag 
affeetion,  and  benevolenee  among  the  rest,  sabaerfes  aelf-loTe 
by  minisieriDg  tooor  eii}<^rnient ;  and  that  in  one  respect  benero- 
lance  ministers  to  our  enjoyment  mme  than  any  other  afectien, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  its  own  rewavd. 

In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  obserredi  that  religion  appeals  to  self- 
loTOy  in  order  to  eouTince  men  that  a  holy  life  is  to  their  own 
interest,  where  an  appeal  to  the  understanding  alone  would  be 
without  effect. 


6EBM0N  XII.— Upon  the  Lope  of  our  Neighbor. 

Having  thus  dbown  that  benoTolence  or  love  of  our  neighbour  is 
not  opposed  to  self-love,  we  proceed  to  inquire : 

L  ^^  Who  is  our  neiffkbowf  Qod,  being  infinite,  loves  the  whole 
tmivene.  This  sphereis  too  great  for  siuurs  finite  capacity.  Mocal 
writers  for  this  have  accordii^ely  substttoted  manJkind,  But  still 
this  object  is  too  generaL  Shall  it  then  be  *^o«reo«mlrwf"  We 
want  even  ft  nairower  sphere  than  this ;  and  the  Holy  Bible^ 
piuctically  and  plainly,  tella  us  that  we  axe  to  love  our  nei^ 
09ur;  thi^  is,  that  ptft  of  the  creation,  of  mankind,  and  of  our 
country,  with  which  we  axe  brought  into  hnmediate  relations. 

ii.  "  What  is  meant  by  loving  our  neighbour  ae  owrtdvee  f  "  We 
are  to  love  God  wUh  edl  curpowere^t  is,  then,  something  diffeient 
from  this  tiiat  is  intended.  Is  it  meant,  then,  that  we  are  to  bear 
the  same  kind  of  i/ffeetion  to  our  neighbour  as  we  bear  to  oar- 
selves  f  or  that  we  love  our  neighbour  in  proportion  to  our  love 
of  our  own  selves  I  or  that  we  should  love  him  in  the  eame 
degree  ? 

a.  Certainly  the  precept  may  bo  understood  as  requiring  only 
that  we  bear  to  him  the  same  kind  of  afiection  that  we  bear  to  our- 
selves ;  that  as  we  each  have  self-iove,  which  leads  us  to  oonsult 
our  own  happiness,  so  we  should  cherish  benevolence,  which  will 
set  us  not  only  to  avoid  doing  him  harm,  but  to  aim  at  doing  him 
good.  And  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  him  ae  owredwe,  it  is 
meant  that  we  must  do  so  by  a  fixed  and  settled  princi|4e  of 
unifoim  benevolence. 

h.  Again,  it  may  be  understood  as  requiring  thai  we  love  him 
in  eome  pn>portion  to  our  love  of  ouiselvee.  If  our  feeling  of  self- 
love  be  weuc,  the  prec^t  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  less  amount  of  be- 
nevolenoe ;  if  self^ove  oe  strong,  there  will  be  need  c^  a  higher 
degree  of  benev<^nce  to  eounterfoalance  it  in  the  scale.    It  is  not 
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the  intensitj  of  beneYoIence  on  which  fltress  is  here  laid,  but  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  self-loTO.  What,  then,  is  this  due 
proportion  1  To  fix  this,  let  us  first  fix  what  is  a  competent  care 
ana  proTision  for  ourselves.  And  then  we  maj  lay  it  down,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  so  long  as  men  do  not  neglect  what  they  owe 
to  themselvM,  the  more  of  their  care  and  thought  they  liestow 
on  others,  the  nearer  they  will  come  to  this  8tan<£urd. 

c.  But  further,  are  we  required  to  loye  our  neighbour  in  the 
tame  degree  witn  ourselres  T  It  is  generally  thought  that  eyil 
would  ensue,  if  a  man  were  to  cany  out  this  to  the  rery  letter. 
But  there  is  no  real  apprehension  of  any  eyil  consequences  from 
his  doing  so ;  for,  even  if  he  were  on  all  occasions  to  take  his 
neighbour's  interest  into  account  equaUy  with  his  own,  still  he 
has  an  intuitive  perception  of  his  own  good,  which  he  carries 
about  with  him,  like  the  consciousness  of  ms  own  bein^ :  and  this 
he  cannot  feel  equally  with  respect  to  others.  There  is,  then,  no 
danger  that,  even  if  a  man  loved  his  neighbour  in  the  mime  degrte 
as  himself,  the  care  of  his  ownself  would  be  neglected  ;  for  this 
is  otherwise  provided  for.  The  objection,  then,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

iiL  "^  What  is  the  general  temper  and  behaviour  to  which  this 
precept  would  form  us  1 "  It  cannot  be  strictly  defined;  but  it  is 
descnbed  hj  St.  Paul,  under  the  term  "  Charity  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  It 
is  a  disposition  which  would  rather  be  deceived  than  be  suspicious, 
and  would  rather  forego  its  own  ri^t  than  do  'an  unkind  thing. 
This  disposition  sets  a  man  to  consider  how  he  may  best  contribute 
to  the  good  of  others,  whether  in  a  high  or  low  station  of  life ;  it 
moderates  the  bitterness  of  par^  spirit,  prevents  strife  and  en- 
mity, and  the  giving  or  taking  offence. 

iy.  ''How  does  this  precept  of  benevolence  contain  in  it  all 
others  f"  Of  course,  when  we  speak  thus  of  benevolence,  we  do 
not  speak  of  it  as  a  blind  propensity,  but  as  a  principle  in  reason- 
able creatures ;  and  as,  therefore,  limited  by  reason,  which  teaches 
them  to  regard  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  each  particular 
action. 

a.  As  happiness  includes  in  it  everything,  we  can  "  owe  no  man 
anything"  out  to  promote  his  happiness  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  And  therefore  a  disposition  to  do  good  to  all  men  in 
their  different  relations,  is  a  discharge  of  all  our  obliffations  to 
them.  Again,  as  human  nature  is  a  system  composed  of  many 
parts,  for  each  separate  part  of  which  self-love  teacnes  us  to  have 
regard,  so  idso  society  is  a  body  or  system,  to  each  part  of  which 
b«meyolence  teaches  us  to  act  in  a  like  manner.  And  further,  as 
temperance^  sobriety,  and  such  like  virtues,  have  a  tendency^  to 
promote  the  general  happiness  of  societjr,  while  the  opposite  vices 
tend  to  its  prejudice,  the  love  of  our  neighbour  will  aaso  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  these  virtues  and  to  restrain  these  vices,  and 
to  include  the  former  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  all  traced 
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ap  to  beneTolenoe  as  to  their  Bource,  just  as  the  corresponding 
nces  maj  be  tiaced  up  to  the  want  of  it 

b.  In  a  higher  sense,  beneyolence  seems  to  contain  in  it  all 
that  is  good  and  worthy.  We  hare  no  clear  conception  of  Qod's 
nature,  or  moral  attributes,  but  what  may  be  resolyed  into  the 
idea  of  simple  goodness.  And  as  the  love  of  God  is  but  the  love 
of  perfect  goodness  contemplated  in  a  being  or  person,  so  beneyo- 
lence rises  and  is  lost  in  the  lore  of  Qod  Hmiseif. 


SERMON  Xm.— On  the  Love  of  Cfod. 

"By  the  love  of  Qod,  we  mean  all  those  affections  which  are  due 
to  Him  from  such  a  creature  as  man,  and  which  rest  in  Him  as 
their  end.  This  does  not  include  aervile  fear,  though  it  does  in- 
clude some  fear,  such  as  the  fear  of  His  displeasure.  Reverence 
for  Him,  desire  of  His  approbation,  and  such  like  feelings,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  enter  into  this  definition ;  for  as  we  feel  certain 
affections  ot  love  and  rererence  at  the  si^^t  of  a  good  man,  so  we 
may  and  ought  to  feel  the  same  towards  Him  who  is  the  only  true 
object  of  these  affections.  And  these  affections  are  suited  to  our 
present  condition,  and  will  be  the  employment  of  good  men  here- 
after. 

As  Reason  tends  to,  and  rests  in,  the  discernment  of  truth  as 
its  object,  so  ^  Affection"  tends  to,  and  rests  in,  its  objects,  as  an 
end:  and  it  is  gratified  in  its  end,  just  as  hun^  is  gratified  by 
food.  Of  the  seyeral  affections  widun  us,  some  imply  the  loye  of 
them  when  reflected  on.  To  be  just  and  good,  and  not  to  feel  a 
love  and  approbation  of  justice  and  goodness,  is  impossible.  Now, 
if  a  man  loyes  or  approyes  a  principle  in  himself,  ne  will  loye  it 
also  in  another ;  ana  this  is  the  secret  of  our  loye  and  affection 
towards  good  characters.  Let  us,  then^  suppose  a  creature  ]>erfect 
according  to  his  created  nature,  a  bemg  of  justice  and  wisdom, 
but  aboye  all  of  goodness.  The  yiew  of  this  perfect  creature  must 
beget  loye.  And  if  we  were  conscious  that  he  was  really  our 
friend,  we  should  rejoice  much  in  his  Mendship,  and  more  than 
eyer  striye  to  secure  his  esteem.  Now,  let  us  sup})ose  this 
character  to  be  our  guardian  and  goyemor :  this  consideration 
would  serye  still  more  to  bring  home  to  ourselyes  the^  sense  of  his 
soodness,  and  make  us  feel  a  greater  interest  in  him :  and  the 
highest  happiness  of  life  would  be  in  contemplating  his  nature 
and  our  relation  to  him.  The  fact  that  this  perfectly  good  being 
if  not  a  creature,  but  God.  does  not  diminish  the  loye  and  reyer- 
ence  which  we  should  feel  for  him.  He  who  made  us  is  the  object 
of  some  regards.  That  He  is  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  does 
not,  or  should  not,  make  any  difference,  only  that  He  is  the  object 
of  our  affections  raised  to  the  highest  pitoh. .  And  the  fact  that 
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He  is  ft&r  off  mftkes  no  differenoe;  for  we  eomader  penent  pivf  ent, 
not  only  when  thej  are  within  reach  of  oar  iemes,  but  when  we 
are  asfored  bj  any  other  meant  that  they  aie  near,  or  erea  when 
we  recall  them  to  our  mindfl.  Mutt  we  then  ref vse  to  God  thote 
feelingi  of  ioTe  and  reyerenoe  which  we  feel  towards  inferior 
ob|eet8? 

Adigton  does  not  demand  new  affeetioiDfl^  bat  only  the  proper 
guidance  of  those  which  we  possess.  And  when  we  sp«hk  of  the 
Loye  of  Qod,  we  are  not  idle  enthusiasts,  but  we  simply  lay  before 
men  the  highest  object  of  an  affection  wnich  already  exists  within 
them.  And  so  when  we  tell  men  that  they  ought  to  loye  God  for 
His  own  sake,  we  are  not  bidding  them  go  out  of  their  otpnsdves, 
but  simply  to  fix  their  affection  on  a  proper  and  adequate  object. 
The  goodness  of  God,  and  the  sense  of  His  benefits  bestowed  on 
oars^yes,  haye  a  stronger  tendency  to  kindle  in  us  feelings  of  loye, 
than  a  sense  of  the  same  benefits  bestowed  on  others ;  for  ereiy 
affection  is  moyed  in  proportion  to  the  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
object  of  it ;  and  we  must  haye  a  more  Hyely  sense  of  His  good- 
ness towards  us  than  towards  others.  Thus  Almighty  God  is 
shown  to  be  the  natural  object  of  the  seyeral  affections  of  loye, 
reyerence,  fear,  and  desire  of  approbation.  And,  although  God  is 
one  and  unchangeable,  still  some  of  these  affections  are  more 
suitable  to  our  present  mesial  state,  and  there  may  be  ether  affec- 
tions which  will  employ  us  hereafter  in  a  state  of  perfection. 


SERMON  XIV.— On  ikelmei^  Ood, 

^  What  religious  affeetiene  aremost  soitable  to  oorpresentstate  V* 
In  an  imperfect  state,  loye  does  not  cast  oat  fesr ;  and  the  oonsci- 
eosnesa  of  oar  endeayoar  to  serye  God,  joined  with  a  seme  of  Hit 
goodness,  famishes  us  with  hope  of  His  fayoiir.  Neither  fear,jMr 
hope,  ner  loye,  then,  are  ezcdnaed;  aoid  they  may,  and  ought,  all 
to  be  blended  together  into  one  temper,  tial  of  Buiffiwiiom^ 
iriiich,  in  foet^  is  the  whole  of  piety.  Aow,  ne  ooe  is  disquietea 
after  any  adymntage  or  good  which  does  not  oovne  within  hit  own 
qphere :  he  is  content  to  go  withoat  it.  There  is  the  same  reason, 
in  matters  of  zeligion,  to  be  oonteni  with  what  we  haye;  it  i» 
natural  and  nroper  to  tahmit  and  be  resigned.  And  to  be  so  it  a 
ttQl  greater  au^,  when  we  reaiemher  mi  our  lot  is  fixed  by  % 
Bemg  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  Mrfsetion  of  thia 
reticnatkm  it  when  our  will  is  quite  lost  in  QodPs  Will :  and  thia 
it  lae  proper  remit  of  haying  joit  eoaeeptiont  of  Ged,  aasd  » 
tense  of  Hit  pretence :  it  it,  in  a  woid,  to  walk  with  God. 

Devotion  is  bat  this  temper  in  ezercite.  And  as  ow  loftiest 
afifections  mutt  fall  short  of  Ood't  peifaetioni,  thit  it  the  higbett 
ezerdte  of  wfaSeh  a  cnntaie  it  ciQiabie.    And  if  thst  be  tnitM  la 
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<mr  present  imperfect  atate,  hereafler  our  happiness  will  lie  in 
knowing  and  feeling  that  our  trust  and  d^)endence  were  not  vain, 
and  in  seeing  and  Imowing  Qod  face  to  face. 

Every  man  who  reflects,  feels  his  own  inccoftpleteness,  his  want 
of  something  beyond  himself  for  hypiness.  Amusements,  de- 
vised to  fill  this  void,  do  not  satis^;  the  want  remains.  Qod 
alone  can  be  to  us  all  that  we  want^  an  adequate  supply  to  all  the 
&cultiee  of  our  souls;  for  we  shall  live  on,  the  same  creatures 
that  we  are  now,  with  wants  to  be  supplied,  and  capacities  of  hap- 
piness. 

There  are  certain  ideas  of  beauty,  harmony,  proportion,  ^^&r 
removed  from  anything  sensual,  which  at  once  i»roauce  in  us  feel- 
ing of  pleasure :  and  all  these,  in  their  highert  degree,  meet  in 
the  Great  Author  and  Oause  of  all  things.  Ajid  this  will  hereafter 
be  to  us  an  immediate  sense  of  delight.  Here,  all  things  that  we 
see  are  mere  effects  of  wisdom,  power,  and  greatness :  hereafter  we 
shall  contemplate  the  qwAiticB  from  whence  diey  flow ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  machinery,  we  are  pleased  with  the  bare  effects  of 
skill  and  contrivance ;  but  the  skill  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer,  if 
we  could  disoem  it,  would  be  a  higher  object  of  interest ;  for  the 
cause  is  superior  to  the  effect  Here  we  see  the  effects  of  God's 
goodness,  and  its  likeness  in  good  men :  hereafter  we  shall  see  Bis 
goodness  and  righteousness  itself  in  all  its  perfection.  In  some 
way  or  other  we  shall  see  fiim  preeest  to  us :  proof  of  His  being 
will  be  lost  in  the  oonscioumess  of  His  presence.  God,  then,  Him-* 
•elf  will  be  our  happineasi^  as  distinguished  from  the  enjoyments 
of  this  present  state,  whicn  seem  to  arise^  not  immediately  from 
Him,  but  from  the  objects  which  He  has  adapted  to  give  us 
delight. 


SERMON  'KX^-'On  the  Ignorance  of  Man. 

We  are  first  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  man ;  and,  secondly,  the 
consequences  which  flow  from  acknowledging  it,  and  the  reflec- 
tions to  which  it  leads. 

i.  The  Ignorance  of  Man.  Creation  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  world  was  made  by  God ;  for 
effects  imply  a  cause.  So  also  the  ^ecte  of  matter  acting  upon 
matter  we  can  see  :  and  we  can  reduce  to  rules  what  we  do  see ; 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  matter  itself.  We  know, 
too,  but  litUe  of  our  own  selves,  and  eveiy  fresh  discovery  in 
science  does  but  disclose  to  us  our  own  ignorance.  Again,  as  to 
the  government  of  the  world ;  we  see  a  part,  and  a  part  only : 
enough  to  enforce  on  us  the  practice  of  religion,  but  still  incom- 
prehensible as  a  whole.  This  should  teach  us  that  we  are  incom- 
petent judges  of  what  comes  under  our  notice  in  the  world :  and 
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no  part  of  God's  dealing  can  be  understood  without  reference  to 
the  whole ;  and  for  this  we  haye  not  faculties.  And  there  mav 
be  reasons  why  God  has  willed  that  this  should  be  the  case  with 
us.  A  higher  amount  of  knowledse  on  certain  points  would 
probably  destroy  our  state  of  probation  and  discipline,  and  be  in- 
consistent with  the  place  which  we  hold  in  the  scale  of  created 
beings,  as  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 

ii.  !the  earueqiienGeiftomnff  from  this  Ipwranee,  (fi,)  We  may 
leam  that  man  ought  to  approach  the  study  of  religion  with  an 
expectation  of  fin£ng  dimculties  in  it,  and  with  a  disposition  to 
rest  satisfied  with  a  due  amount  of  evidence.  To  expect  to  under- 
stand revelation  at  a  glance  is  to  fomt  our  condition  as  men, 
and  to  inquire  as  beings  of  a  higher  order.  And  as  the  man  is 
blameworthy  who  refuses  the  light  of  twilight  to  guide  his  steps, 
because  it  is  not  open  day,  just  so  we  are  bound  to  be  content 
with  any  evidence  whatever  which  is  reaL 

(h.)  Our  iterance  is  the  proper  answer  to  many  objections 
against  Reli^on,  particularly  to  those  which  arise  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  irregularity  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  In  other  cases,  men  consider  that  they  are 
not  fit  judges  of  a  part,  until  they  are  acquainted  with  the  system 
under  which  it  is  contained :  and  in  like  manner  we  ought  to  use 


ness  of  life,  which  is  not  knowledge,  but  whatever  helps  us  to  dis- 
charge our  duty  ;  to  practise  virtue ;  to  keep  our  hearts ;  and  to 
curb  our  minds  and  affections. 

(d).  We  should  leam  humbly  to  adore  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  which  is  so  far  above  our  poor  comprehensions;  to  set 
little  store  on  ourselves,  and  to  conform  ourselves  to  His  will  in 
all  things  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  resignation. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE'. 


Though  it  is  scarce  poadble  to  ayoid  judging,  in  some  way  or 
other,  of  almost  ererything  which  offers  itself  to  one's  thoughts ; 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  many  persons,  from  different  causes,  never 
exercise  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them,  in  the 
way  of  determining  whether  it  be  conclusiye,  and  holds.  They 
are  perhaps  entertoined  with  some  things,  not  so  with  others ; 
they  like,  and  they  dislike ;  but  whether  that  which  is  proposed  to 
be  made  out  be  really  made  out  or  not ;  whether  a  matter  be  stated 
according  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  seems  to  the  generality 
of  people  merely  a  circumstance  of  no  consideration  at  all. 
Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  some  accidental  purpose ;  but 
proof,  as  such,  is  what  they  neyer  want  for  themselyes,  for  their 
own  satisfaction  of  mind,  or  conduct  in  life.  Not  to  mention  the 
multitudes  who  read  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify 
themselyes  for  the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons ;  there  are, 
eyen  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertainment,  and  have  a 

'  The  first  great  principle  Gontributed  to  Mond  Philosophy  by  Butler  is 
the  direction  to  follow  our  Moral  Sense  or  CoMeunce.  The  second  is  the 
position  that  we  haye  certain  duties  to  society  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Let 
us  suppose  a  person  inquiring,  "  How  do  I  know  that  I  am  to  do  right  1" 
To  this  Aristotle  would  reply,  "  Because  men  who  are  wiser  than,  yourself 
do  so,  and  find  happineis  in  so  doing.  Look  to  the  wise,  the  good,  the  old, 
and  practise  what  they  deem  to  be  right ;  and  such  practice  will  sharpen 
your  judging  fiwulty."  Plato  would  say,  "  Yon  must  go  to  philosophers, 
and  they  wiU  give  you  the  ideas  of  mond  excellence  which  you  must  try  to 
realize."  Butler  would  simply  answer,  "  Because  your  Contcienee  commands 
you ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God  to  you  and  in  you ;  and  in  proportion  as  yon 
follow  its  dictates,  it  will  become  more  and  more  enlightened."  The 
difierence  between  Aristotle  and  Butler  would  be  this ;  the  former  would 
hold,  that  it  is  by  actmg  well  that  we  come  to  know  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong ;  the  latter  would  insist  that,  prior  to  eyery  such  act,  we  have  each 
of  us  within  us  a  rule  and  guide,  but  that  by  actbg  rightly,  it  becomes 
more  nearly  perfect  and  in&llible.  But  after  all,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  the  idea  of  Conscience  is  not  implicitly  involved  in  Aristotle's 
saying,  ^r  l/i^iWaj ;  for  this  clearly  implies  the  existence  of  some  fiiculty 
within  us  which,  rightly  and  habitually  exercised,  will  tell  us  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  Thus,  in  his  Ethics  (B.  vii.  c.  9),  Aristotle  represents  a 
man's  power  of  attaining  to  moral  truth  as  dependent  upon  his  acting  rightly 

it^^tfi  ri  aS  \Anm  t^^'  tSTt  ik  Imu  i  Xiyt  iiim^»mXt»it  tirt  {rrffvlM, 
iX\k  iMT^  j  fwMit  i{  Ut^rit  rtS  ifiMiuv  vi^}  rkf  &^h*.  That  is,  principles 
of  monuity  are  not  taught  by  intellectual  acuteness,  bat  by  habitiuilly  living 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  virtue.  "  Whosoever  hath  a  ready  heart 
(/Sxh)  to  do  my  will,  he  shall.know  of  the  doctrine/'  &c— St  John  viL  17. 
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real  curiosity  to  Me  what  is  (said,  seTeiaJ,  wliiok  iM  prodigious,  who 
have  no  sort  of  curioiitj  to  see  what  ■  true :  1  say  curiosity, 
because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  how  much  that  religious 
and  sacred  attention,  whidi  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  important 
question,  What  is  the  rule  of  life  1  is  lost  out  of  the  world. 

For  the  sake  of  tiiis  whole  class  of  readers,  for  they  are  of  (Ef- 
ferent capacities,  difierent  kinds,  and  get  into  liiis  way  from  differ- 
ent occasions,  I  nave  often  wished  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument  but  premises^ 
and  leave  them  to  draw  conclusions  ^emselves ;  which,  though 
it  could  not  be  done  in  all  cases,  might  in  many. 

The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement,  which, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  comes  in  one*8  way,  have  in  part 
occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  hl\  in  with  and  humour,  this  idle 
way  of  reading  and  oonsiderinff  thin^.  By  this  means,  time  even 
in  solitude  is  happily  sot  rid  of  without  the  pain  of  attention : 
neither  ik  any  part  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idleness,  one 
can  scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with  less  thought,  than  great 
part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  reading. 

Thus  people  habituate  themselves  to  let  things  pass  through 
their  minds,  as  one  may  speak,  rather  than  to  think  of  them. 
ThoB  by  use  they  bocome  satisfied  merely  with  seeing  what  is 
flaid,  without  going  aay  forther.  Review  and  attention,  and  even 
forming  a  judgment^  becomes  fatigue ;  and  to  lay  anything  before 
them  that  reouirea  H,  is  putting  ^em  qaite  out  of  tneir  way. 

There  are  also  persons,  and  tiiere  are  «t  leaat  more  of  them  than 
have  a  right  to  claim  such  superiority,  who  take  for  granted  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  everything;  and  t^t  no  subject,  if 
treated  in  the  manner  it  should  be,  can  be  treated  in  any  manner 
but  what  is  funiliar  and  easy  to  them. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  row  persons  have  a  right  to  demand 
attention;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  nothing  can  be  understood 
without  that  degree  of  it  which  the  very  nature  of  i^e  thing 
requires.  Kow  morals,  considered  as  a  science,  concerning  whic£ 
speculative  difficulties  are  dail^  raised  and  treated  with  regard  to 
those  difficulties,  plainly  require  a  very  peculiar  attention.  Por 
here  ideas  never  are  in  themselves  determinate,  but  become  so  b^ 
the  train  of  reasoning  and  the  place  they  stsAd  in ;  ainoe  it  is 
impossible  that  words  can  always  stand  for  the  eame  ideas^  even 
in  the  same  author,  much  less  in  diferent  ones.  Hence  an  ai{^- 
ment  may  not  readily  be  apfv^endedl,  which  is  different  from  its 
being  mistaken ;  and  even  caution  to  avoid  being  mistaken  may, 
in  some  cases,  render  it  less  readily  apprehended.  It  is  yery  un- 
allowable for  ft  woric  of  imagination  or  entertainment  not  to  be 
of  easy  comprehenrion,  but  may  be  unavoidable  in  a  work  of 
another  kino,  where  a  man  is  not  to  form  or  accommodate^  but 
to  state  things  as  he  finds  them. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the  following  DiscowMS 
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tM  Tflry  aMraM  and  difficult ;  or,  if  yam  pkua,  •Ueoxe ;  but  I 
OKBit  ttklM  l«aye  io  add,  that  thoee  akme  are  judges  whe^er  or 
BO  and  bow  £ur  ibfia  is  a  fiiulty  wbo  are  jud^  wbotber  or  no 
and  bow  iu  it  might  bavo  boon  ftrokiod — &om  onlj  wbo  wiU 
be  *t  the  trouble  to  uodcntaad  what  is  here  aaid,  and  to  see  bow 
ftr  the  tbxagB  bore  inneted  upon,  and  not  other  ihingi,  might 
bare  been  put  in  a  pktner  mamer ;  which  yet  I  am  very  nur  from 
aaaortiag  tbat  tbej  could  not. 

Thus  much,  boweveri  will  be  allowed,  that  general  eriticisoui  oon- 
oeming  obecnrit j  oonsidexed  as  a  distinct  thing  from  confunon 
and  perplexity  of  thought,  as  in  some  eases  tbere  may  be  pound 
for  them ;  so  in  others  they  may  be  nothing  more  at  the  bottom 
tiiaa  complaints,  that  evetythisg  is  not  to  be  understood  with  the 
Muns  ease  tiuA  some  things  ava  Confusion  and  perplexity  in 
writing  is  indeed  without  excuse^  because  any  one  may,  if  be 
fieaees,  know  whether  he  understands  and  sees  tbroufph  what  be 
IS  about :  and  it  is  unpardonable  for  a  man  to  lay  bis  tbouf^its 
before  others,  when  be  is  conscious  that  be  himself  does  not  Imow 
whereabouts  be  is^  or  how  the  matter  before  him  stands.  It  is 
coming  abroad  in  disoordei^  whioii  he  ought  to  be  dissatasfied  to 
find  himself  in  at  home. 

But  even  obscuxities  axiung  from  other  causes  than  the  ab- 
struseness  of  the  argument  may  not  be  always  xnexeusable.  Thus 
ft  sulgect  may  be  treated  in  a  manner,  wluch  all  along  Biq[>pose0 
the  reader  acquainted  with  what  has  been  said  upon  k,  both  by 
ancient  and  modem  wnters ;  and  with  what  is  the  pesant  state 
of  opinion  in  the  world  oonceDiin|[;  audb  subject.  This  will  create 
ft  difficulty  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  eyen  throw  an  obscurity 
oyer  the  whole  before  taose  wbo  are  not  thus  informed ;  but  those 
wbo  are  will  be  diqMsed  to  eKOUsesueb  a  manner,  and  other  things 
of  the  like  kind,  as  a  saving  of  their  patience. 

Howeyer,  iq>on  the  whM,  as  the  title  of  Sennons  giyes  some 
light  to  expaei  what  is  |dain  and  of  easy  comprehension,  and  ae 
the  best  auditories  are  mixed,  I  shall  not  set  about  to  justify  the 
propriety  of  preaching,  or  under  that  title  publishing.  Discourses 
so  abstrase  as  some  of  tneoe  are ;  neither  is  it  worth  while  to  trouble 
tlfce  reader  with  the  account  of  my  doing  either.  He  must  not, 
howerer,  impute  to  me,  as  a  repetition  of  the  impropriety,  this 
second  c^iition ',  but  to  the  demand  for  it. 

Whether  he  will  think  he  has  any  amends  made  him  by  the 
following  illustrations  of  idiat  seemed  most  to  reqiure  them,  I 
myself  am  bj  no  means  a  proper  judge. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  of  moxak  may  be 
treated.  One  begins  from  inquiring  into  the  abstract  relations  of 
things :  the  other  from  a  mattw  of  fact,  namely,  what  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  man  ii^  its  seyezal  parts,  thnr  economy  or  consti- 

'  Tbe  Frelue  stads  encHy  as  it  did  bclbie  the  saorad  edition  of  the 
SemnoiuL 
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tution  ;  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  determine  what  course  of  life 
it  is.  which  is  correspondent  to  this  whole  nature.  In  the  former 
method  the  conclusion  is  expressed  thus,  that  yice  is  contraiy  to 
tfafe  nature  and  reason  of  things :  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  a  yiola- 
tion  or  breaking  in  upon  our  own  nature.  Thus  they  both  lead 
us  to  the  same  thing,  our  obligations  to  the  practice  of  yirtue ; 
and  thus  they  exce^ingl^  strengthen  and  enforce  each  other. 
The  first  seems  the  most  direct  formal  proo^  and  in  some  respects 
the  least  liable  to  cavil  and  dispute :  the  latter  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  adapted  to  satisfy  a  fair  mind ;  and  is  more  easily  ap- 
plicable to  the  several  jMirticular  relations  and  circumstances 
m  life. 

The  following  Discourses  proceed  chiefly  in  this  latter  method. 
The  three  first  wholly.  They  were  intended  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  nature  of  man,  when  it  is  said  that  virtue  consists  in 
following,  and  vice  in  deviating  from  it  ^ ;  and  by  explaining  to 
show  that  the  assertion  is  true.  That  the  ancient  moralists  hiul 
some  inward  feeling  or  other,  which  they  chose  to  express  in  this 
manner,  that  man  is  bom  to  virtue,  that  it  consists  m  following 
nature,  and  that  vice  is  more  contrary  to  this  nature  than  tortures 
or  death,  their  works  in  our  hands  are  instances.  Now  a  person 
who  found  no  mystery  in  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  ancients ; 
who,  without  being  vei^  explicit  with  himself,  kept  to  his  natural 
feelmg,  went  along  with  them,  and  found  within  himself  a  full 
conviction,  that  what  they  laid  down  was  just  and  true ;  such  a 
one  would  probably  wonder  to  see  a  point,  m  which  he  never  per- 
ceived any  difficuKy,  so  laboured  as  tnisis,  in  the  second  and  third 
Sermons ;  insomuch  perhaps  as  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  occasion, 
scope,  and  drift  of  them.  But  it  need  not  be  thought  strange 
that  this  manner  of  expression,  though  familiar  with  them,  and 
if  not  usually  carried  so  far,  yet  not  uncommon  amongst  ourselves, 
should  want  explaining ;  since  there  are  several  perceptions  daily 
felt  and  spoken  of,  which  yet  it  may  not  be  very  easy  at  first 
view  to  explicate,  to  distinguish  from  all  oUiers,  and  ascertain 

'  Batler*s  sympathies,  ai  to  philosoplucal  doctrine,  are  ondonbtedly  with 
the  Stoics.  In  order  to  describe  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  rejection  and  dis- 
approval with  which  we  regard  actions  unjust  or  otherwiae  wrong,  he 
borrows  the  formiUa  of  the  Stoics,  which  Cicero  had  borrowed  before  him, 
and  in  which  such  actions  are  said  to  be  contrary  to  nature.  See  Cicero  <*  Be 
Offidis,"  iii.  4, — "  Bedeo  ad  formulam.  Detrahere  aliquid  alteri,  et  hominem 
hominis  incommode  suum  augere  commodum,  magis  est  contra  naturam  quam 
mors,  quam  paupertas,  quam  dolor,  quam  caetera,  quse  possunt  aut  corpori 
accidere  aut  rebus  extemis."  And  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  Virtue,**  p.  884, 
Butier  quotes  the  commencement  of  that  classical  work  of  the  later  Stoics, 
Arrian's  Epictetut ;  in  which  we  read  that,  "  Of  the  other  fiwulties,  you 
will  find  none  which  contemplates  itself,  still  less  which  approves  or  dis- 
approTes  its  own  acts,"  which  way  of  speaking,  Butler  says,  he  has  adopted 
«*  as  the  most  full  and  least  liable  to  cavil."—  WktwelL    (Ed.) 
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exactly  what  the  idea  or  perception  is.  The  many  tzeatises  upon 
the  passions  are  a  proof  of  this ;  since  so  man^  would  never  have 
undertaken  to  unfold  their  seTeral  complications,  and  trace  and 
resolve  them  into  their  principles,  if  they  had  thought  what  they 
were  endeavouring  to  show  was  ohvious  to  evexy  one,  who  felt  and 
talked  of  those  passions.  Thus,  though  there  seems  no  ground  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  generalitv  of  miuikind  have  the  inward  per- 
ception expressed  so  commonly  in  that  manner  by  the  ancient 
moralists,  more  than  to  doubt  whether  they  have  those  passions ; 
^et  it  appeared  of  use  to  unfold  that  inward  conviction,  and  lay 
it  open  m  a  more  explicit  manner,  than  I  had  seen  done ;  especially 
when^ere  were  not  wanting  persons,  who  manifestly  mistook  the 
whole  thing,  and  so  had  great  reason  to  express  themselves  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  A  late  author  of  ^reat  and  deserved  reputation 
says,  that  to  place  virtue  in  foUowing  nature^  is  at  best  a  loose 
way  of  talk.  And  he  has  reason  to  say  this,  if  what  I  think  he 
intends  to  express,  though  with  great  decency,  be  true,  that  scarce 
any  other  sense  can  be  put  upon  those  words>  but  acting  as  any  of 
the  several  parts,  without  distinction,  of  a  man's  nature  happened 
most  to  incline  him  \ 

Whoever  thinks  it  worth  wlule  to  consider  this  matter  thoroughly, 
should  begin  with  stating  to  himself  exactly  the  idea  of  a  system, 
economy,  or  constitution  of  any  particular  nature,  or  particular 
anythii^i; :  and  he  will,  I  suppose,  find,  that  it  is  a  one  or  a  whole, 
miMie  up  of  several  parts ;  but  yet,  that  the  several  parts  even  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  do  not  complete  the  idea,  unless  in  the  notion 
of  a  whole  you  include  the  relations  and  respects  which  those 
parts  have  to  each  other.  Evexy  work  both  of  nature  and  of  art 
IS  a  system :  and  as  every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, is  for  some  use  or  purpose  out  of  ana  beyond  itself,  one  may 
add,  to  what  has  been  already  brought  into  the  idea  of  a  system, 
its  conduciveness  to  this  one  or  more  ends.  Let  us  instance  in  a 
watch — Suppose  the  several  parts  of  it  taken  to  pieces,  and  placed 
apart  from  each  other;  let  a  man  have  ever  so  exact  a  notion  of 
these  several  parts,  unless  he  considers  the  respects  and  relations 
which  they  have  to  each  other,  he  will  not  have  anything  like  the 
idea  of  a  watch.  Supp()6e  these  several  parts  brought  together 
and  any  how  united :  neither  will  he  yet,  be  the  union  ever  so 
dose,  have  an  idea  which  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
watch.  But  let  him  view  those  several  parts  put  together,  or  con- 
sider them  as  to  be  put  together  in  the  manner  of  a  watch;  let 
him  form  a  notion  ox  the  relations  which  those  several  parts  have 
to  each  other — all  conducive  in  their  respective  ways  to  this  pur- 
pose, sho>ring  the  hour  of  the  day ;  and  then  he  has  the  idea  of  a 
watch^^f^hus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  inward  frame  of  man. 
Appetites,  passions,  affections,  and  the  principle  of  reflection,  con- 

■  BeUgion  of  Nature  Delineated,  ed.  1724,  pp.  22,  23. 
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Bidered  morel j  as  the  Mveral  paita  of  our  imrud  nalnray  do  aoi 
at  all  give  us  an  idea  of  the  sjitem  or  constitation  of  this  natuie; 
hecause  the  oonstitutioA  is  fovmed  by  somewhat  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration,  namely,  by  the  relations  which  these  sereral  parts 
have  to  each  other;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  antherity  of  reflee- 
tion  or  conscience.  It  is  from  considering  the  xelatioas  which  the 
soTeral  appetites  and  passions  in  the  inward  frame  hare  to  each 
other,  and,  above  all,  the  supremacy  of  reflection  or  eonscienGe^ 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  human 
nature.  And  from  the  idea  itself  it  will  as  folly  appear,  that  this 
our  nature,  i  e^  constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue,  as  troui  the  idea 
of  a  watch  it  aj^ears,  that  its  nature,  %,  e^  constitation  or  lystem^ 
is  adapted  to  measure  tiiae.  What  in  laot  er  event  commonly 
happens  is  nothing  to  this  question.  Every  work  of  art  is  apt  to 
be  out  of  Older :  out  this  is  so  &r  from  being  according  to  its 
system,  that  let  the  <£8order  increaee,  and  it  vnll  totally  dcstiey 
it*.  This  is  merely  by  way  of  explanation,  what  an  eoonomTy 
system,  or  constitution  is.  And  ^us  fiff  the  cases  are  perfectly 
parallel.  If  we  go  fisrther,  there  is  indeed  a  diflbrence,  nothiBg  to 
the  present  purpose,  but  too  important  a  one  ever  to  be  omitted. 
A  machine  is  inanimate  and  passive :  but  we  are  agents^  Our 
constitution  is  put  in  our  own  power.  We  are  charged  with  it; 
and  therefore  are  accountable  for  any  disorder  or  violation  of  it. 

Thus  nothing  can  possiUy  be  more  contrary  to  nature  than  vice; 
meaning  by  nature  not  only  the  several  part9  of  our  internal  fxame, 
bat  also  the  constUmtian  of  it.  Poverty  and  diBgsace,  tortures  and 
death,  are  not  so  contrary  to  it.  Miseiy  and  injustice  are  indeed 
ejiually  eontraiy  to  some  diflhrent  parts  of  €iar  nature  taken 
singly :  but  injustice  is  moreover  contraiy  to  the  whole  ecmstitifr- 
tion  of  the  nature. 

If  it  be  adced,  whether  this  constitation  be  really  what  these 
philosopfaers  meant,  and  whether  therf  would  have  explained 
themselves  in  this  manner;  the  answer  is  the  sam%  as  if  it  shodold 
be  asked,  whether  a  person,  who  had  often  used  the  wi»d  rttm^ 
mentf  and  felt  the  thing,  would  have  explained  this  passion  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  done  in  one  of  thsse 
IKsoourses.  As  I  have  no  doubt,  but  thai  this  is  a  true  aecomt 
of  that  passion,  which  he  referred  to  and  intended  to  express  by 
the  word  reteniment;  so  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  this  is  the  true 
account  of  the  ground  of  Uiat  conviction  whieh  they  referred  to, 

'  Wliaterer  has  a  tendtncy  to  destroy  a  system  or  constitation  sbows 
that  it  is  itself  no  part  of  that  system,  but  something  alien  and  foreigir  to 
it  It  IS  a  maxim  in  the  moral  as  well  as  m  the  physical  wexid,  tfiat 
nothing  destroys  itself. — Sd, 

*  See  the  point  of  Free  Will  worked  out  won  Ihlly  in  lite  Anelogy, 
?art  i.  ch.  Ti.  on- '  Necessity.'  "  Aa  a  matter  af  fest,"  sayaoor  avdMMr,  **  we 
are  treated  by  Qod  as  free  agents ;  and  that  is  oar  beat  proof  thai  we  ors 
free.''— JSd. 
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-vrben  iha^  mmI,  Tiee  vas  eontiarf  to  nafeom.  Aad  ibong^  it 
flhcmld  be  thought  that  thoj  meant  no  mora  than  that  Tice  waa 
contxaij  to  the  higher  and  better  part  of  our  nature;  eren  thia 
implies  such  a  constitution  as  I  haTe  endeavoured  to  explain. 
For  the  refj  tenuL  higher  and  better,  implj  a  relation  or  respect 
of  parts  to  eadi  other;  and  these  reb^ive  parts^  ben^  in  one  and 
the  same  nature,  Ibcm  a  constitution,  and  are  the  rarj  idea  of  it^ 
They  had  a  perception  that  iniustice  was  oontrary  to  their  nature^ 
and  that  pam  fpas  so  alao.  They  obserred  these  two  pereeptums 
totally  different,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind:  and  the  reflecting 
upon  each  of  them,  as  they  thus  stood  in  their  nattune,  wrought  a 
mil  intuitive  oonTictioa,  that  more  iras  due,  and  of  risrht  bdonged 
to  ofle  of  these  inward  perceptions,  than  to  the  other:  that  it 
demanded  in  all  easee  to  gorem  such  a  ereatun  as  man.  So  that^ 
upon  the  whole,  thia  is  a  &ir  and  true  account  of  what  was  the 
ground  ef  their  conTietion;  of  what  tiiey  intended  to  reto  to, 
when  they  said,  Tirtne  consisted  in  f (blowing  nature:  a  manner  of 
speaking  not  loose  and  undetenninate,  but  diear  and  distinct, 
strictly  just  and  true. 

Thou^  I  am  persuaded  the  force  of  this  cooTiction  is  felt  by 
ahnoet  oTery  one;  yet  shice,  considered  as  an  argument  and  put  in 
woffdi,  it  Kp^mn  iomewfaat  abstruse,  and  sinoe  the  connection  of 
it  is  Iffoken  m  the  first  three  Sermons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
the  reader  the  whole  argument  here  in  one  view. 

Mankind  has  Tarieus  mstincti  and  principles  of  action,  as  brute 
cnaiures  have;  aome  leading  moat  airaotfy  and  immediately  to 
the  good  of  the  oommunity,  and  some  moat  directly  to  private 
good. 

Man  haa  aeveial  whidi  bnttee  have  not ;  partienlarly  refleetion 
or  conscience,  an  approbation  of  some  principlca  oar  actionfl^  and 
disapprobation  of  othert. 

Brutes  obey  their  iastinctf  or  pnneiplee  of  action,  according  to 
certain  rules ;  suppose  the  oonstitutioa  of  their  body,  and  the 
objects  around  tiiem. 

The  generality  of  mankind  also  obey  their  instinets  and  pvin- 
dples,  all  of  them ;  those  propenak»s  we  call  good,  as  well  as  the 
bad,  according  to  the  same  nues ;  namely^  the  constitution  of  their 
body^  and  the  external  circumstances  which  they  are  in.  [There* 
fore  it  is  not  a  true  representation  of  Tnankind  to  affirm,  that  they 
are  wholly  governed  by  self-love*,  the  love  of  power,  and  sensual 
appetites:  smee,  as  on  the  one  luuid  they  are  often  actuated  b^ 
tnese,  without  any  regard  to  right  or  wrong ;  so  on  the  other  it  is 
manifiMt  fact,  that  the  same  persons,  the  generality,  are  frequenily 
inlhienced  by  friendship,  compassion,  jmtitude;  and  even  a 
|;eneral  abhorrence  of  what  is  base,  and  l&ing  of  whatis  fair  and 
just,  takes  its  turn  amongst  the  other  motives  of  action.    This  is 

*  He  sllodes  here  msnaUy  to  tbe  tbetry  of  Hobbei,  wbkh  he  coatioTerks 
at  greater  Itngtb  ia  SenoMi  i.  sad  the  Kotes  thwi  addad.— JM. 
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the  purtial  inadequate  notion  of  human  nature  treated  of  in  the 
first  jMscoutm  :  and  it  is  by  this  nature,  if  one  may  speak  so,  that 
the  world  is  in  iact  influenced,  and  kept  in  that  tolerable  order,  in 
which  it  is.] 

Brutes,  in  acting  according  to  the  rules  before  mentioned,  their 
bodily  constitution  and  circumstances,  act  suitably  to  their  whole 
nature.  [It,  is,  however  to  be  distinctly  noted,  that  Uie  reason  why 
we  affirm  this  is  not  merely  that  brutes  in  fact  act  so ;  for  this 
alone,  however  universal,  aoes  not  at  all  detennine,  whether 
such  course  of  action  be  correspondent  to  their  whole  nature: 
but  the  reason  of  the  assertion  is,  that  as  in  acting  tiius  thev 
plainly  act  conformably  to  somewhat  in  their  nature,  so,  from  all 
observations  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  there  does  not  aplbear 
the  least  ^und  to  imagine  them  to  have  anything  else  in  their 
nature,  which  requires  a  different  rule  or  course  of  action.^ 

Mankind  also  in  acting  thus  would  act  suitably  to  their  whole 
nature,  if  no  more  were  to  be  said  of  man's  nature  than  what  has 
been  now  said ;  if  that,  as  it  is  a  true,  were  also  a  complete  adequate 
account  of  our  nature. 

But  that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  xnan*s  nature.  Somewhat 
further  must  be  brought  in  to  give  us  an  adequate  notion  of  it ; 
namely,  that  one  of  those  principles  of  action,  conscience  or  reflec- 
tion, compared  with  the  rest  as  they  all  stand  together  in  the 
nature  of  man.  plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of  authority*  over  all 
the  rest,  and  claims  the  absolute  direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or 
forbid  their  ^tification :  a  disapprobation  of  reflection  being  in 
itself  a  principle  manifestly  superior  to  a  mere  propension.  And 
the  conclusion  is,  that  to  sllow  no  more  to  this  superior  principle 
or  part  of  our  nature,  than  to  other  parts ;  to  let  it  govern  and 
guide  only  occasionally  in  common  with  the  rest,  as  its  turn 
nappens  to  come,  from  the  temper  and  circumstances  one  happens 
to  be  in;  this  is  not  to  act  conformably  to  the  constitution  of 
man  :  neither  can  any  human  creature  be  said  to  act  conformably 
to  his  constitution  of  nature',  unless  he  allows  to  that  superior 
principle  the  absolute  authority  which  is  due  to  it  Ana  this 
conclutton  is  abundantly  confirmed  from  hence,  that  one  may 
detennine  what  course  of  action  the  economy  of  man's  nature 
requires,  without  so  much  as  knowing  in  what  degrees  of  atrength 
the  several  principles  prevul,  or  which  of  them  have  actually  the 
greatest  influence. 

The  practical  reason  of  insisting  so  much  upon  this  natural 

*  It  11,  in  the  language  of  ancient  philosophy,  ri  4yt^Ms««.  It  rales,  or 
at  least  ii  intended  to  rule,  over  the  other  principles  of  man's  nature ;  and 
when  it  does  not  exercise  this  authoritative  control,  so  far  the  purposes  of 
Qod  an  set  aside,  the  dirinelj-ordered  system  is  broken  in  upon,  and 
disorder  ensues.     It  must  rule  alone  and  supreme. — Bd, 

'  It  is  only  when  by  "  nature  "  we  understand  the  10AO&  constitution  of 
man^s  morsl  nature  thus  dnwn  out,  that  the  words  of  the  poet  are  tnie : 
"  Nunquam  alind  natuia,  alind  sapientia  didt"— Juv.    (JM.) 
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authority  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  is,  that  it 
leems  in  great  measure  orerlooked  by  manj,  who  are  by  no  means 
the  worst  sort  of  men.  It  is  thought  sufficient  to  abstain  from 
gross  wickedness,  and  to  be  humane  and  kind  to  such  as  happen 
to  come  in  their  way.  Whereas  in  reality  the  rery  constitution 
of  our  nature  requires  that  we  bring  our  whole  conduct  before 
this  superior  faculty ;  wait  its  determination ;  enforce  upon  our- 
selves  its  authority,  and  make  it  the  business  of  our  lives,  as  it  is 
absolutely  the  whole  business  of  a  moral  agent,  to  conform  ourselves 
to  it  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  ancient  precept,  Rntftnce 
thyBdf, 

The  not  taking  into  consideration  this  authority,  which  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  reflex  approbation  or  disapprobation,  seems 
a  material  deficiency  or  omission  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry 
concerning  Virtue.  He  has  shown  beyond  all  contradiction,  that 
Tirtue  is  naturally  the  interest  or  happiness,  and  vice  the  misery^, 
of  such  a  creature  as  man,  placed  in  the  circumstances  which  we 
are  in  this  world.  But  suppose  there  are  particular  exceptions : 
a  case  which  this  author  was  unwilling  to  put,  and  yet  surely  it 
is  to  be  put :  or  suppose  a  case  which  he  has  put  and  determined, 
that  of  a  sceptic  not  conyinced  of  this  happy  tendency  of  yirtue, 
or  being  of  a  contrary  opinion.  His  determination  is,  that  it 
would  be  vrUhofU  remedy  \  One  may  say  more  explicitly,  that 
leaving  out  the  authority  of  reflex  approMtion  or  disapprobation, 
such  a  one  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  act  viciously ;  since 
interest,  one*s  own  happiness,  is  a  manifest  obligation,  and  there 
is  not  supposed  to  be  any  other  obligation  in  the  case.  ^  But  does 
it  much  mend  the  matter  to  take  in  that  natural  authority  of 
reflection  ?  There  indeed  would  be  an  obligation  to  virtue ;  out 
would  not  the  obligation  from  supposed  interest  on  the  side  of 
vice  remain  1 "  If  it  should,  yet  to  be  under  two  contrary  obliga- 
tions, i,  e^  under  none  at  all,  would  not  be  exactly  the  same,  as  to 
be  under  a  formal  obligation  to  be  vicious,  or  to  be  in  circum- 
stances in  which  the  constitution  of  man's  nature  plainly  required 
that  vice  should  be  preferred.  But  the  obligation  on  the  side  of 
interest  really  does  not  remain.  For  the  natural  authority  of  the 
principle  of  reflection  is  an  obligation  the  most  near  and  intimate, 
the  most  certain  and  known  :  whereas  the  contrary  obligation  can 
at  the  utmost  appear  no  more  than  probable ;  since  no  man  can  be 

*  Thm  fiir  Patey  also  proceeds  in  hii  "  Moral  Pbilotophy,"  Book  ii.  cb.  t. 
"  The  method  of  coining  at  the  will  of  God  concerning  every  action  by  the 
light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  <if  that  aeticn  to  promote  or 
diminuk  the  general  happineee.'*  Butler  would  of  course  allow  the  identity 
of  Virtue  and  Hap^dneM,  so  fiv  ai  to  lay  that  where  there  ii  not  Virtue, 
there  can  be  no  Happineu ;  but  he  would  niake  Happiness  to  consist  in 
Virtue,  not  the  latter  in  the  former.  See  especially  Senn.  sdi  on  the  "  Love 
of  our  Neighbour/  and  the  Notes  in  loco. — Bd. 

'  Chan^exittici^  v.  il  p.  69. 
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eartOMk  in  any  cireamitaneM  thjkt  Tic«  if  hia  interest  in  the 
prnont  world,  much  \tm  can  he  be  certain  againat  another :  and 
ihos  the  ecrtain  obligation  would  entirelj  anpencde  and  destro j 
the  uncertain  one ;  wSich  jet  wooid  have  been  oi  real  force  with- 
out the  former. 

in  truth,  the  taking  in  thii  coBeideraticni  totally  changes  the 
whole  state  of  the  case ;  and  shows,  what  this  author  da«s  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  o^  that  the  greatest  deg^ree  of  scepticism 
iHiich  he  thought  possible  will  still  leuTe  men  imder  the  strictest 
moral  oUlf^oiifl>  whaterer  their  opinion  be  concerning  the  hap- 
piness of  Tirtue.  For  that  mankind  upon  reflection  felt  an  appro- 
bation of  what  was  good,  and  disa|>|Hrobation  of  the  contraiy,  he 
thought  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  which  none 
could  deny,  but  from  mere  affectation.  Take  in,  tlien,  that  autho- 
rity and  oUigation,  which  is  a  constituent  part  of  this  reAex 
approbation,  and  it  will  undeaiably  follow,  thoi^h  a  man  should 
doubt  of  eTeiything  else,  ^et,  that  he  would  stul  remain  under 
the  nearest  and  most  certain  obligation  to  the  practice  of  virtue ; 
an  obligation  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  virtue^  in  the  veiy  idea 
^  reflex  approbation. 

And  how  little  influence  soever  this  obligation  alone  can  be 
expected  to  have  in  fact  upon  mankiad,  yet  one  may  appeal  even 
to  interest  and  self-love,  and  ask,  since  from  man's  nature,  con- 
dition, and  the  shortness  of  life,  so  little,  so  very  little  indeed,  can 
possibly  in  any  case  be  gained  by  vice ;  whether  it  be  so  prodigious 
a  thing  to  sa<»ifice  that  little  to  the  moet  intimate  of  all  obliga- 
tions; and  which  a  man  cannot  transgress  without  being  self- 
eondonned,  and,  ui^ss  he  has  corrupts  his  nature,  without  real 
self-dislike :  this  question,  I  say,  may  be  asked,  even  upon  suppo- 
sition that  the  iproepeet  <rf  a  future  life  were  ever  so  uncertain. 

The  observation,  that  man  is  thus  by  his  veiv  nature  a  law  to 
himself  pursued  to  its  just  consequences,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance ;  because  frtnn  it  it  will  follow,  that  though  men  sh<mld, 
through  stupiditv  or  speculative  scepticism,  be  iniorant  of,  or  dis- 
believe, any  authority  in  the  univene  to  punish  the  violation  of 
this  law;  vet,  if  there  should  be  such  authority,  they  would  be  as 
xeallv  liable  to  punishment,  as  though  they  had  been  beforehand 
convmoed,  that  such  punkhment  would  follow.  For  in  whatever 
sense  we  understand  justice,  even  supposing,  what  I  think  would 
be  very  presumptuous  to  assert,  that  the  end  of  divine  punish- 
ment IS  no  other  than  that  of  civil  punishment^  namely,  to  prevent 
future  mischief ;  upon  this  bold  suppositiony  ignorance  or  oisbelief 
of  the  sanction  would  by  no  means  exempt  even  from  this  justice : 
because  it  is  not  foreknowledge  of  the  punishment  which  renders 
us  obnoxious  to  it,  but  merely  violating  a  known  obligation. 

•And  here  it  comes  in  one's  way  to  take  notice  of  a  manifest  error 
or  mistake  in  the  author  now  cited,  unless  perhaps  he  has  in- 
cautiously expressed  himself  so  as  to  be  misunderstood ;  namely. 
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thai  U  it  nudiee  9miy,  mtd  mot  ffoockuai,  vAUh  can  make  %u  ceroid  \ 
WlmeM  in  realify,  geodMBt  is  the  nadtiiiml  woA  jiast  object  of  the 
orMteft  feat  to  an  iU  man.  Malice  maj  be  ameased  or  satiated; 
AQSMMi  may  change,  but  goodneaa  is  a  fizec^  steady,  iminoifmUe 
wiaei^  of  action.  If  either  of  the  fenier  holds  the  sword  of 
^istieey  then  is  plainly  ground  for  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  hope 
for  in^unify;  bat  if  it  Im  goodnen^  thore  can  be  no  possible  hope^ 
vhilst  the  leasone  of  things,  or  the  ends  of  goTsmment,  call  for 
punishment.  Thus  eyery  one  sees  how  much  greater  chance  of 
onpanity  an  ill  man  Ims  in  a  partial  admiaistKatioB^  than  in 
a  just  and  upright  one.  It  is  ^^4  that  tkt  intereM  er  ^ood  «f  tke 
^dkoie  miui  le  the  intenM  ef  the  wmimnai  Being  j  amd  thai  kt  can 
ham  f»  ctker.  Be  it  so.  This  axthor  has  laored,  that  vioe  is 
nattnmlly  the  misery  of  mankind  in  this  wosid.  GonieqiientiT  it 
was  te  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it  sheold  be  so.  What  shadow 
of  massn,  then,  is  these  to  assert  that  this  maj  not  be  the  case 
hereafter  t  Danger  of  future  punishment  (and  if  there  be  danger, 
there  is  ground  m  fear)  no  more  supposes  malice,  than  the  pnsent 
feeling  of  punishment  does. 

The  Sermon  wpoii  the  charaeter  ef  Bakutm,  and  that  wpon  Sdf-^ 
deoeit,  both  relate  to  one  subject  I  am  nennaded,  thnt  a  mj 
great  part  of  the  wii^ednesi  of  the  woorld  is,  one  way  or  other, 
owing  to  the  edf-parttaUtr,  self-flattery,  sod  self-deocit,  en- 
dettfoured  there  to  be  laid  open  and  ex^ained.  It  is  to  be 
obserred  amongst  persona  of  the  lowest  rank^in  pioportioB  to  their 
compass  of  thenght^  as  much  as  amongst  men  of  education  and 
improtement.  It  seems,  that  people  are  capable  of  being  thns 
artful  with  themsel?es^  in  proportion  as  thejr  are  capable  of  benig 
so  with  others.  Those  who  haye  taken  notice  that  these  is  reallT 
such  a  thing,  namdy,  |dain  falHcness  and  insincerity  in  men  with 
regaid  to  themselyes.  will  readily  see  the  drift  and  deeign  of  these 
BisoouiMe :  and  nothing  that  I  can  add  will  explain  the  design 
of  them  to  him,  who  has  not  beforehand  remarked,  at  least,  some- 
what of  the  character.  And  yet  the  admonitions  they  contain 
may  be  as  much  wanted  by  such  a  persen,  as  by  others  ;  for  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  a  man  may  be  entirely  possessed  by  this  unfisir- 
ness  of  mind,  without  haying  the  least  q>ecnlatiye  notion  what  the 
thing  is. 

The  account  giyen  of  Heieniment  in  the  eighth  Sermon  is  in- 
troductorr  to  the  following  one  «pen  Ihrmveneit  cf  Injuriee.  It 
may  possiMy  haye  a|ypeared  to  some,  at  nrst  sigh^  a  strange  as- 
sertion, that  injury  is  the  only  natml  object  of  settled  resent- 
ment or  that  men  do  not  in  fiict  resent  deliberately  anything 
but  under  this  appearance  of  injury.  But  I  must  desire  the 
reader  not  to  take  any  assertion  alone  by  itself,  but  to  consider  the 
whole  of  what  is  said  upon  it :  because  this  if  necessary,  not  only 

>  Chaiaslsiklics,  y.  L  pi 
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in  order  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  often,  such  is  the  nature 
of  lanffuage,  to  see  the  very  meaning  of  the  assertion.  Particularly 
as  to  Uiis,  injury  and  injustice  is,  in  the  Sermon  itself  explained 
to  mean,  not  only  the  more  gross  and  shocking  instances  of  wicked- 
ness, but  also  contempt,  sconi,  neglect,  any  sort  of  disagreeable 
behaviour  towards  a  person,  wluch  he  thinks  other  than  what  is 
due  to  him.  And  the  general  notion  of  injury  or  wrong  plidnly 
comprehends  this,  though  the  words  are  mostly  confinM  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  it. 

f'orgireness  of  injuries  is  one  of  the  very  few  moral  obligations 
which  has  been  disputed.  But  the  proof,  that  it  is  reiulj  an 
obligation,  what  our  nature  and  condition  require,  seems  rery 
obyious,  were  it  only  fiK>m  the  consideration,  that  rerenge  is  doing 
hann  merely  for  harm*s  sake.  And  as  to  the  loye  of  our  enemies : 
resentment  cannot  supersede  the  obligation  to  universal  benevo- 
lence, unless  they  are  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  inconsistent, 
which  they  plainly  are  not  ^ 

This  divine  precept,  to  forgive  injuries  and  love  our  enemies, 
though  to  be  met  with  in  Qentile  moralists,  yet  is  in  a  peculiar 
sense  a  precept  of  Christianity ;  as  our  Saviour  has  insisted  more 
upon  it  than  upon  any  other  single  virtue.  One  reason  of  this 
doubtless  is,  that  it  so  peculiarly  becomes  an  imperfect,  faulty 
creature.  But  it  may  be  observed  also,  that  a  virtuous  temper  of 
mind,  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  good  meaning  towards  every- 
body, and  a  strong  feeling  of  injustice  and  injury,  mav  itself,  such 
is  the  imperfection  of  our  virtue,  lead  a  person  to  violate  this  ob- 
ligation, if  he  be  not  upon  his  guard.  And  it  may  well  be  sup- 
pled, Uiat  this  is  anotner  reason  why  it  is  so  much  insisted  upon 
oy  him,  who  knew  what  vxu  in  man. 

The  chief  design  of  the  eleventh  Discourse  is  to  state  the  notion 
of  self-love  and  disinterestedness,  in  order  to  show  that  benevo- 
lence is  not  more  unfriendly  to  self-love,  than  any  other  particular 
affection  whatever.  There  is  a  strange  affectation  in  many  people 
of  explaining  away  all  particular  affections,  and  representing  the 
whole  of  life  as  nothing  but  one  continued  exercise  of  selMove. 
Hence  arises  that  surprising  confusion  and  perplexity  in  the 
Epicureans  '  of  old,  Hobbes,  the  author  of  Ee/Uctiom,  JSenteneety  et 

>  P.  467. 

'  One  need  only  look  into  ToiqoatiiB's  account  of  the  Epicurean  lystem, 
in  Cioero'i  first  book,  "  De  FiniboB,**  to  lee  in  what  a  eorprising  nuumer  this 
was  done  by  them.  Thus  the  desire  of  praise,  and  of  being  beloved,  he 
explains  to  be  no  other  than  desire  of  safety :  regard  to  our  country,  eren 
in  the  most  yirtuous  character,  to  be  nothing  but  regard  to  ourseWes.  The 
author  of  '|  Beflections,  &c..  Morales/'  says,  "  Curioiity  proceeds  from  in- 
terest or  pride ;  which  pride  also  would  doubtless  have  been  explained  to  be 
self-love.'^— P.  85,  ed.  1725.  As  if  there  were  no  such  passions  in  mankind 
as  desire  of  esteem,  or  of  being  beloved,  or  of  knowledge.  Hobbes's 
account  of  the  aifectioiis  of  good-will  and  pity  axe  instances  of  the  same  kind* 
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Maximes  McraUiy  and  this  whole  set  of  wiiten;  the  oonfiuion  of 
calling  actions  interested  which  are  done  in  contradiction  to  the 
most  manifest  known  interest,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  a 
present  passion.  Now  all  this  confusion  might  easily  be  ayoided. 
Dj  stating  to  ourselves  wherein  the  idea  of  self-loTO  in  generu 
oonsbts,  as  distinguished  from  all  particular  movements  towards 
particular  external  objects ;  the  appetites  of  sense,  resentment, 
compassion,  curiosity,  ambition,  and  the  rest  ^  When  this  is  done, 
if  the  words  tt^^ith  and  inUrttieA  cannot  be  parted  with,  but  must 
be  applied  to  everything ;  j<^%  to  avoid  such  total  confusion  of 
aU  language,  let  the  distmction  be  made  by  epithets :  and  the  first 
may  be  called  cool  or  settled  selfishness,  and  the  other  passionate 
or  sensual  selfishness.  But  the  most  natural  way  of  speakiiu^ 
plainly  is,  to  call  the  first  only,  self-love,  and  the  actions  proceed 
ing  from  it,  interested  :  and  to  say  of  the  latter,  that  they  are  not 
love  to  ourselves,  but  movements  towards  somewhat  external: 
honour,  power,  the  harm  or  good  of  another :  and  that  the  pursuit 
of  these  external  objects,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  these  move- 
ments (for  it  may  proceed  from  self-love'),  is  no  otherwise  in- 
tere8te4  than  as  every  action  of  every  creature  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  be ;  for  no  one  can  act  but  from  a  desire,  or 
choice,  or  preference  of  his  own. 

Self-love  and  any  particular  passion  may  be  loined  together ; 
and  from  this  comphcation,  it  becomes  impossible  in  numberless 
instances  to  determine  precisely,  how  far  an  action,  perhaps  even 
of  one's  own,  has  for  its  prmciple  general  self-love,  or  some 
particular  passion.  But  this  need  create  no  confusion  in  the  ideas 
themselves  of  self-love  and  particular  passions.  We  distinctly 
discern  what  one  is,  and  what  the  other  are :  though  we  may  m 
uncertain  how  &r  one  or  the  other  influences  us.  And  though, 
from  this  uncertainty,  it  cannot  but  be  that  there  will  be  different 
opinions  concerning  mankind,  as  more  or  less  governed  by  in- 
terest ;  and  some  wiU  ascribe  actions  to  self-love,  which  others 
will  ascribe  to  particular  passions :  yet  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
mankind  are  wholly  actuated  by  either ;  since  it  is  manifest  that 
both  have  their  inmience.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  men  form  a 
l^eral  notion  of  interest,  some  placing  it  in  one  thing,  and  some 
in  another,  and  have  a  considerable  r^^ard  to  it  throughout  the 
course  of  their  life,  which  is  owing  to  self-love ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  often  set  on  work  by  the  particular  passions  them- 
selves, and  a  considerable  part  of  life  is  spent  m  the  actual 
gratification  of  them,  t.  0.,  is  employed,  not  by  self-love,  but  by  the 
passions. 

Besides,  the  very  idea  of  an  interested  pursuit  necessarily  pre- 
supposes particular  passions  or  appetites ;  since  the  very  iaea  of 
interest  or  happiness  consists  in  Uus,  that  an  appetite  or  affection 

*  P.  485.  *  See  the  note,  p.  890. 
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enjoyB  iti  objteilt  fi  is  Boi  beeauM  we  lowe  ^mnAm  tfcaA  ire  find 
delight  in  tuck  and  such  o^ieafci,  hoi  beoaoie  m  li«re  putioidar 
aflbctMBs  ftovicdB  them,  take  away  these  aflfoctione,  and  jcm. 
leave  eelMove  absoiotely  nothing  at  all  to  emplor  iteelf  abomt' ; 
BO  end  or  ohjeet  for  it  to  pitnue^  excepting  only  tnat  of  aToidmg 
|Mdn.  Indned  the  Epioaneae,  who  maintained  that  abeenee  <tf 
liain  wai  the  higheit  hi^^pinesfl,  might,  consietently  with  them- 
eel^  deny  all  attectiaD,  and,  if  they  had  eo  pleaeed,  eveiy  eennial 
appetftke  too :  bat  the  yvrj  idea  of  iateiest  or  happinen  other  than 
aMflooe  of  pain  implies  partieolar  appetites  or  passions ;  these 
Mnff  necessary  to  constitute  that  interest  or  happiness. 

The  obeenrBtion,  that  benerolence  is  no  more  duinteiested  than 
any  of  the  eanunon  particular  passions',  eeems  in  itself  worth 
brav  taken  notice  of ;  but  is  insisted  upon  to  obviate  that  scorn, 
whiim  one  sees  risine  upon  the  fEiees  of  people  who  are  said  to 
know  the  world,  when  mention  is  made  of  a  disinterested, 
gBoenuM,  or  publio-spiztted  action.  The  truth  of  that  obserration 
might  be  made  appear  in  a  more  fonnai  manner  of  proof :  for  who- 
ever will  consider  all  the  possible  respects  and  relations  whiohanv 
narticular  affection  can  have  toee]f4oye  and  private  interest,  will, 
I  think,  see  demonstiably,  that  beneyolenoe  is  not  in  any  respect 
more  at  yarianoe  with  setf-love,  than  any  other  particular  affection 
whaterer,  but  that  it  is  in  ereiy  respect,  at  least,  as  friendly  to  it. 

If  the  obseryatiOB  be  true,  it  follows,  that  self-love  and  benevo- 
knoe,  virtue  and  interest,  are  not  to  be  opposed,  but  only  to  be 
distinguidied  from  each  other ;  in  the  same  way  as  virtue  and 
any  ouier  particular  affection,  love  of  arts,  suppose,  are  to  be  dit- 
tinguiahed.  Everything  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  thing. 
The  goodness  or  badness  of  actions  does  not  arise  from  hence,  that 
the  ^thet,  interested  or  disinterested,  may  be  applied  to  them, 
an^  more  than  that  any  other  indifferent  epi^ei,  suppose  ia- 
^muitive  or  jealous,  may  or  may  not  be  appliea  to  them ;  not  frrmi 
mat  being  attended  with  present  or  future  pleasure  or  pain;  but 
from  their  being  what  tkey  are;  namely,  what  becomes  such 
creatures  as  we  are,  wliat  the  state  of  the  caae  requires,  or  the 
contraiy.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  may  judge  and  determine,  that 
an  action  is  morally  good  or  evil,  before  we  so  much  aa  consider, 
whether  it  be  interested  or  diHnterested.  This  consideration  bo 
nuce  comes  in  to  determine  whether  an  action  be  virtuous,  than 
to  detennine  whether  it  be  resentfuL  Selj^love  in  its  due  degree 
ia  as  just  and  moiallv  good,  aa  any  albotion  whatever.  Benevo- 
lence towards  particular  persM&s  may  be  to  a  degree  of  weaknea^ 
and  so  be  blameable :  and  disinterestedness  is  so  feur  from  being  ia 
itaelf  commendable^  that  the  utmost  possible  depravity  which  we 
can  in  imagination  conceive,  is  thait  of  disinterested  cruelty. 

tf either  doee  there  appear  any  reason  to  wish  seLf-love  wem 

*  P.  486.  >  P.  489. 
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ireatar  in  tiiA  goicnJitjr  of  tha  worM  tkui  it  iL  The  inflniieo 
nhith  it  Km  soanui  pbinly  owiag  to  its  being  oonataat  and 
habitual,  which  it  canmot  but  be,  and  not  to  the  degree  or  streiigth 
of  it  Etctj  caprice  of  the  imagination,  ererj  cuxMwitj  of  the 
usdexataDding.  ewtrj  affection  of  the  heai^  is  perpetually  showing 
Its  weafcneifl^  by  pre?aiiing  oyer  it.  Men  dailj,  hourly  eacrifioe 
&e  greatest  known  interest,  to  hsasj^  i&q[ttieitiYeeeBS,  lom  or 
hatred,  any  TagEant  indination.  The  thing  to  be  lamented  is, 
not  tluHt  men  hare  so  gi<eai  regard  to  their  own  good  or  interest 
in  the  present  world,  for  they  have  not  enoi^  * ;  but  that  they 
have  so  little  to  the  good  of  others.  And  this  seems  plainly  owing 
to  their  being  so  nuidi  engaged  in  the  gratificatioiL  of  pexticular 
passions  unfioendly  to  benoToleDiee,  and  whidi  happen  to  be  most 
prevalent  in  them,  much  more  than  to  self-love.  As  a  proof  of 
this  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  character  more  void  of 
friendship,  ^titade,  natural  al&ciien,  love  to  their  country, 
common  justice^  oar  more  equally  and  uniformly  hard-hearted,  than 
the  abmdoned  in,  what  is  called,  the  way  of  pleasure  hard- 
hearted  and  totally  without  feelku^  in  behalf  of  others ;  txoept 
when  they  cannot  escape  the  sight  of  distress,  and  so  are  in- 
tenupted  by  it  in  tiieir  pleasnres.  And  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  call 
mkch.  an  abandoned  course  of  pleasure  interested,  when  the  person 
engaged  in  it  knows  beforehand,  goes  on  under  the  feeling  and 
apprehension,  that  it  will  be  as  ruinous  to  himself,  ju  to  those 
who  depend  upon  him. 

U^n  the  whole^  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to  cultivate 
within  themselveB  the  principle  of  self-love ;  if  they  were  to  accus- 
tom themselves  often  to  set  down  and  consider,  what  was  the 
fpreatest  happiness  they  were  oapaUe  of  attaining  for  themselves 
m  this  life,  and  if  self-love  were  so  sti^oog  and  prevakni,  as  that 
they  would  uniformly  pursue  this  their  supposed  chief  temporal 
good,  without  being  diverted  from  k  by  any  particular  passion ;  it 
would  manifestly  prevent  numberless  follies  and  vices.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  Epicurean  system  of  philosophy.  It  is 
indeed  by  no  means  the  religious  or  even  moral  institution  of  life. 
Tet,  with  all  the  mistakes  men  would  fall  into  about  interest,  it 
would  be  less  mischievous  than  the  extravaganoes  of  mere 
Appetite,  will,  and  pleasure:  for  certainly  self-love,  though  con- 
fined to  the  interest  of  this  life,  is,  of  the  two,  a  much  better 
guide  than  passion',  whidi  has  absolutely  no  bound  nor  measure, 
but  what  is  set  to  it  by  this  self-love,  or  moral  considerations. 

From  ^e  distinction  above  made  between  self-love,  and  the 
several  particular  principles  or  affections  in  our  nature,  we  may 
see  how  good  groimd  there  was  for  that  assertion,  maintained  by 
the  sevexTU  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  against  the  Epicureans, 
namely,  that  virtue  is  to  be  pursued  as  an  end,  eligible  in  and  for 

«  P.  397.  •  P.  405. 
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itself.  For,  if  there  be  any  principles  or  affections  in  the  mind  of 
man  distinct  from  self-loye,  that  the  things  those  principles  tend 
towards,  or  that  the  objects  of  those  affections  are,  each  of  them, 
in  themselves  eligible,  to  be  pursued  upon  its  own  aocount,  and  to 
be  rested  in  as  an  end,  is  implied  in  the  rery  idea  of  such  prin- 
ciple or  affection*.  They  indeed  asserted  much  higher  things  of 
virtue,  and  with  very  good  reason ;  but  to  say  thus  much  of  it, 
that  it  is  to  be  pursued  for  itself  is  to  say  no  more  of  it,  than  may 
truly  be  said  oi  the  object  of  every  natural  affection  whatever. 

The  <}uestion,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  disputed  in  France, 
concemmg  the  love  of  Oody  which  was  there  called  enthusiasm, 
as  it  will  everywhere  by  tne  generality  of  the  world ;  this  ques- 
tion, I  say,  answers  in  religion  to  that  old  one  in  morals  now  men- 
tioned. And  both  of  them  are,  I  think,  fully  determined  by  the 
same  observation,  namely,  that  the  very  nature  of  affection,  the 
idea  itself,  necessarily  implies  resting  in  its  object  as  an  end. 

I  shall  not  here  add  anything  fiurther  to  what  I  have  said  in 
the  tvfo  2>is0owMsupon  that  most  important  subject,  but  only  this: 
that  if  we  are  constituted  such  sort  of  creatures,  as  from  our  very 
nature  to  feel  certain  affections  or  movements  of  mind,  upon  tM 
sight  or  contemplation  of  the  meanest  inanimate  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, for  the  flowers  of  the  field  have  their  beauty ;  certainly  there 
must  be  somewhat  due  to  him  himself,  who  is  the  Author  and 
Cause  of  aJl  thinffs ;  who  is  more  intimately  present  to  us  than 
anything  else  can  oe,  and  with  whom  we  have  a  nearer  and  more 
constant  intercourse,  than  we  can  have  with  any  creature :  there 
must  be  some  movements  of  mind  and  heart  which  correspond  to 
his  perfections,  or  of  which  those  perfections  are  the  natural 
object:  and  that  when  we  are  commanded  to  loffe  the  Lord  our 
Qod  wUh  aU  our  hearty  and  vnth  all  ou/r  mind,  and  with  all  our  eoul; 
somewhat  more  must  be  meant  than  merely  that  we  live  in  hope 
of  rewards  or  fear  of  punishments  from,  him ;  somewhat  more  than 
this  must  be  intendea:  though  these  regards  themselves  are  most 
just  and  reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  be  often  recol- 
lected in  such  a  world  as  this. 

It  may  be  proper  just  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  he  is  not  to 
look  for  any-  particular  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  greatest  part 
of  these  Discourses;  their  being  taken  from  amongst  many  others, 
preached  in  the  same  place,  through  a  course  of  eight  years,  being 
m  great  measure  accidental.  Neither  is  he  to  expect  to  find  any 
other  connection  between  them,  than  that  imiformity  of  thought 
and  design,  which  will  always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
same  person,  when  he  writes  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest 

,  3tAmon,  SepU  16, 1729. 
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Sebmor  L — ^Upon  Hxtmam  Natubb'.  " 

^  For  M  w«  hare  many  memben  in  one  bodj,  and  all  mcmbert  hare  not 
.    the  nme  office ;  to  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Chrift,  and  ereiy 
one  memben  one  of  anothert — Rom.  zii.  i,  5. 

The  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament  have  all  of  them  a 
particular  reference  to  the  condition  and  usages  of  the 
Christian  world  at  the  time  they  were  written.  Therefore 
as  they  cannot  he  thoroughly  understood,  unless  that  con- 
dition and  those  usages  are  known  and  attended  to:  so 
further,  though  they  he  known,  yet  if  they  he  discontinued 
or  changed;  exhortations,  precepts,  and  illustrations  of 
things,  which  refer  to  such  circumstances  now  ceased  or 
altered,  cannot  at  this  time  he  urged  in  that  manner,  and 
with  that  force  which  they  were  to  the  primidve  Christians. 
Thus  the  text  now  hefore  us,  in  its  first  intent  and  design, 
relates  to  the  decent  management  of  those  extraordinaiy 
gifts  which  were  then  in  the  church  ^  hut  which  are  now 
totally  ceased.  And  even  as  to  the  allusion  that  we  are  one 
body  in  Christ;  though  what  the  AposUe  here  intends  is 
equally  true  of  Christians  in  all  circumstances;  and  the 
consideration  of  it  is  plainly  still  an  additional  motive,  over 
and  ahove  moral  considerations,  to  the  discharge  of  the 
several  duties  and  offices  of  a  Christian :  yet  it  is  manifest 
this  allusion  must  have  appeared  with  much  greater  force 
to  those',  who,  hy  the  many  difficulties  they  went  through 

>  In  bia  "  Piefiice,"  Butler  layi,  tbat "  then  an  two  ways  in  which  the 
•abject  of  monds  mar  be  treated,"  the  one  analytical,  the  otiier  lynthetical : 
the  one  dednetiTe,  the  other  indoetiTe;  the  one  proceeding  downwarda 
from  principle!  to  lacti^  the  other  aacending  from  facte  to  principles. 
Btatler  procoede  almoit  whoUy  on  the  latter  of  theee  two  plane;  and  tneie 
firrt  three  fezmons  an  entirely  oocopied  with  an  inqniry  into  the  faett  of 
hmnan  natnn,  from  which  BnUer  aignei  out  hii  true  theory  of  a  ■yatem,  at 
the  head  of  which  nte  Oonacience  ae  ■oprtee. — JBd, , 

•  ICor.  xii. 

*  See  Analogy,  Part  ii.ch.Ti—"  The  firrtChriatiana  had  higher  efidenee 
of  the  miradee  wrought  in  attoitatioa  of  Chriftianity  than  what  we  have 
now.     They  had  tSn  a  ftron^  preiomptiTe  proof  of  the  tmth  of  it 

from  the  inflaenoe  which  it  had  npon  the  liTOf  of  the  genendi^ 

of  ita  profraaon."— >i^ 
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for  the  sake  of  thair  religioi^  wore  led  to  keep  always  in 
view  the  relation  4iey  stood  in  to  their  Saviour,  who  had 
undergone  the  same ;  to  those,  who,  from  the  idolatries  of 
all  aroimd  them,  and  their  ill-treatment,  were  taught  to 
consider  themMlves  as  aot  of  the  world  in  which  they 
Hved,  hut  as  a  distinct  society  of  themselves;  with  laws 
and  endB,  md  principles  of  life  and  action,  quite  contmxy 
to  those  which  the  world  professed  themselves  at  that  time 
influenced  hy.  Hence  the  relation  of  a  Christian  was  hy 
them  considered  as  nearer  than  ttiat  of  affinity  and  blood; 
and  they  almost  litenUy  esteemed  themselves  as  members 
one  of  another. 

It  eatmot  indeed  possibly  be  denied,  that  our  being 
God*8  oreatima,  and  virtue  being  the  natural  law  we  are 
bom  nnder,  and  the  whole  constitution  of  man  behiff 
plainly  MU^ted  to  it,  am  prior  ^  obligations  to  piety  and 
virtue,  tilian  the  eoaaideratioii  tJkSt  God  sent  his  Son  into 
the  worid  to  save  it,  and  the  motives  whidi  arise  from  the 
peouliar  relation  of  Christians,  as  members  one  of  anoliher 
under  Qoist  oar  liead.  However,  though  all  this  be 
allowed,  as  it  expressly  is  by  ^be  inspired  writers,  yet  it  is 
mimifeBt  that  Christians  at  the  time  of  the  revelation,  and 
immediately  after,  coiild  not  bat  insist  mostly  npon  «on- 
sidentiona  of  this  latter  kind. 

These  observations  show  the  original  pttrticnlar  refer 
enoe  of  the  text;  and  the  peouliar  force  with  which  the 
thing  intended  by  the  allusion  in  it,  must  have  been  i^lt  by 
the  primitive  Christian  worid.  They  likewise  afford  a 
reason  for  treating  it  at  this  time  in  a  more  general  way. 

The  Isolation  wnidi  the  sev^al  parts  or  members  of  the 
natural  body  have  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  body,  is 
here  compared  to  the  relation  which  each  particular  person 
in  society  has  to  other  particular  penons  and  to  the  whole 
society;  and  the  latter  is  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  iSbe 
fonner.  And  if  there  be  a  likeness  between  these  two 
relations,  the  consequence  is  obvious :  that  the  latter  shows 
us  we  were  intended  to  do  good  to  others,  as  the  former 

*  **  Mor,"  antfliior,  ihil  ii, In  "ptAA  of  tittw;  not  raperier  or  rmm  im- 
pornnt.  Hftd  wu  MtMefl  Lord  nawr  tek«i  upoii  hfanielf  the  Mtwe  of 
Bum,  tiM  ^li^tloa  to  fiitae,  whiob  iriwi  fiwi  tiie  irwy  kw  and  conitltli- 
iSoii  of  ottr  noxal  MtMro,  wottld  bsTo  beoa  oquaUy  Madiag  upon  all  moii.— » 
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■hows  118  thtt  the  several  membera  of  the  DAtQnd  body 
were  intended  to  be  mstromente  of  good  to  each  oUier 
and  to  the  whole  body.  But  as  there  is  scarce  any  ground 
for  a  comparison  between  society  and  the  mere  material 
body,  this  without  the  mind  being  a  dead  unactive  thins; 
much  less  can  the  comparison  be  earned  to  any  length. 
And  since  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  serend  members  as 
having  distinct  omees,  which  implies  the  mind;  it  cannot 
be  thought  an  unallowable  liberty,  instead  of  the  body  and 
Ua  memSen,  to  substitute  the  ufhols  tuauin  of  fiMii,  and  aU 
ih$  vari€iy  of  mtemal  prineipliu  which  hdong  to  it.  And  then 
the  comparison  will  be  between  the  nature  of  man  as 
respecting  self,  and  tending  to  private  good,  his  own  pre- 
servation and  happiness ;  and  the  nature  of  man  as  having 
respect  to  society,  and  ttfiding  to  promote  public  good,  tiie 
happiness  of  that  society.  These  ends  do  indeed  perfoedy 
coincide ;  and  to  aim  at  public  and  private  good  are  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent,  that  they  mutually  promote  each 
other:  yet  in  the  following  discourse  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  distinct;  otherwise  the  nature  of  man 
as  tending  to  one,  or  as  tending  to  the  other,  cannot  be 
compared.  There  can  no  comparison  be  made,  without 
considering  the  things  compared  as  distinct  and  different. 

From  tins  review  and  comparison  of  the  nature  of  man 
as  respecting  self,  and  as  respecting  society,  it  will  plainly 
appear,  that  there  are  as  real  and  the  eame  kind  of  indicoHonB 
innuman  ruUure,  that  we  were  made  for  eodety  and  to  do  good 
to  owrfdlcw-creaiuree;  ae  that  we  were  intended  to  take  care  of 
our  own  life  and  heal^  and  private  good:  and  that  ths  eame 
ohjectione  He  against  one  of  thae  assertums,  as  against  the  o^ier. 
For, 

First  There  is  a  natural  principle  of  henevolenoe^  in 

>  Buppon  a  num  of  launibg  to  be  writing  s  gnte  book  upon  Aiitum 
naturt,  and  to  ahow  in  Mmml  p«rti  of  h  that  he  liad  an  intight  into  the 
litbjtet  he  mu  eontidering ;  amoogit  other  thinn,  the  fettowfaig  one  would 
leqnSie  to  be  aceomted  m;  the  appcanowe  of  bcnerolenee  or  good'WiU  in 
men  towardi  each  other  in  the  instances  of  natnial  relation,  and  in  othea  *. 

*  Hobbes  of  Hnman  Natme,  ek  Is.  sect  17.  The  anther  againat  whan 
Batler  is  here  writing  resolved  all  benevolenee  faito  self-love,  and  assetted 
that  tbeie  is  no  soeh  principle  as  benerolenee  in  the  nataie  of  man,  bvl 
that  everf  aot  of  benevolenee  inrings  firom  selMove,  exhibited  in  the  shap« 
ef  love  of  power.  TUs  immonii  theory,  lo  degrading  even  to  ftdlen  hmmn 
natore,  Bmler  dispvovei  at  length.    The  words  of  Hobbei  are  as  fettowi  >-* 

0  0  d 
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man ;  which  is  in  some  degree  to  socisty,  what  sei/4ave  is  to 
the  indiindual.  And  if  there  he  in  mankind  any  disposition 
to  friendship ;  if  there  he  any  such  thing  as  compassion, 

CautioiiB  of  hting  deoeiTed  inth  ontward  Bhow,  lie  retires  vitHin  himself  to 
•ee  ezaetlj,  what  that  is  in  the  mind  of  man  from  whenee  this  appeanmce 
proceeds ;  and,  upon  deep  reflection^  asserts  the  principle  in  the  mind  to  be 
only  the  lore  of  power,  and  delight  in  the  exercise  of  it  Would  not  ererj- 
body  think  here  was  a  mistake  of  one  word  for  another  1  that  the  philosopher 
was  contemplating  and  accounting  for  some  other  human  acUont,  some  other 
hehayionr  of  man  to  man)  And  conld  any  one  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  that 
what  is  oonmionly  called  benerolence  or  good-will  was  really  the  affinction 
meant,  but  only,  by  being  made  to  understand  that  this  learned  person  had  a 
general  hypothesis,  to  which  the  appearance  of  good-will  could  no  otherwise 
be  reconciled  ?  That  what  has  this  appeannce  is  often  nothing  but  ambition ; 
that  delight  in  superiority  often  (suppose  alwa3rs)  mixes  itself  with  bene- 
Tolence,  only  makes  it  more  specious  to  call  it  ambition  than  hunger,  of  the 
two :  but  in  reality  that  passion  does  no  more  account  for  the  whole  appear- 
ances of  good-will  than  this  appetite  does.  Is  there  not  often  the  appeanmce 
of  one  man's  wishing  that  good  to  another,  which  he  knows  himself  unable 
to  procure  him ;  and  rejoicing  in  it,  though  bestowed  by  a  third  person  t 
And  can  lore  of  power  any  way  possibly  come  in  to  account  for  this  desire 
or  delight  1  Is  there  not  often  the  appearance  of  men's  distinguishing 
between  two  or  more  persons,  preferring  one  before  another,  to  do  good  to, 
in  cases  where  lore  of  power  cannot  in  the  least  account  for  the  di^nction 
and  i^erence]  For  this  principle  can  no  otherwise  distinguish  between 
objects,  than  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  and  exertion  of  power  to  do  good 
to  one  rather  than  to  another.  Again,  suppose  good-will  in  the  mind  of 
man  to  be  nothing  but  delight  in  the  exercise  of  power :  men  might  indeed 
be  restrained  by  distant  and  accidental  consideration ;  but  these  restraints 
being  removed,  they  would  hare  a  disposition  to,  and  delight  in  mischief  as 
an  exercise  and  proof  of  power :  and  this  disposition  and  delight  would 
arise  from,  or  be  the  same  principle  in  the  mind,  as  a  disposition  to,  and 
delight  in  charity.  Thus  cruelty,  as  distinct  from  envy  and  resentment^ 
woidd  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  mind  of  man  as  good-wUl :  that  one  tends 
to  the  happiness,  the  other  to  the  misery  of  our  felTow-creatores,  is,  it  seems, 
merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  the  mind  has  not  the  least  regard 
to.  These  axe  the  absurdities  which  eren  men  of  capacity  run  into,  when 
they  hare  occasion  to  belie  their  nature,  and  will  perrersely  disclaim  that 
image  of  Ood  which  was  originidly  stamped  upon  it,  the  trsoes  of  which, 
however  £unt,  are  plainly  discernible  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

If  any  person  can  in  earnest  doubt,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
good-will  in  one  man  towards  another;  (for  the  question  is  not  concerning 

''  There  is  yet  another  passion,  sometimea  called  toM,  but  more  properiy 
ffood^wiU  or  chantjf.  There  can  be  no  greater  argument  to  a  man  of  hui 
own  power,  than  to  find  himself  able,  not  only  to  accomplish  his  own  desires, 
but  also  to  assist  other  men  in  theirs ;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherdn 
consisteth  charity.  In  which,  first,  is  contained  that  natural  afiection  of 
parents  to  their  children,  which  the  Greeks  call  0r»^  as  also  that  affwtioiL 
wherawith  men  seek  to  assist  those  that  adhere  nnto  thwu"^JS<L 
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for  compassion  is  momentary  love ;  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  the  paternal  or  filial  affections ;  if  there  be  any 
affection  in  human  nature,  the  object  and  end  of  which 
is  the  good  of  another ;  this  is  itself  benevolence,  or  the 
love  of  another.  Be  it  ever  so  short,  be  it  in  ever  so  low 
a  degree,  or  ever  so  unhappily  confined;  it  proves  the 
assertion,  and  points  out  what  we  were  designed  for,  as 
really  as  though  it  were  in  a  higher  degree  and  more 
extensive.  I  must,  however,  remind  you  tibat  though  be- 
nevolence and  self-love  are  different;  though  the  former 
tends  most  directly  to  public  good,  and  the  latter  to 
private:  yet  they  are  so  perfectly  coincident,  that  the 
greatest  satisfactions  to  ourselves  depend  upon  our  having 
benevolence  in  a  due  degree;  and  that  self-love  is  one 
chief  security  of  our  right  behaviour  towards  society  ^  It 
may  be  added,  that  their  mutual  coinciding,  so  that  we  can 
scarce  promote  one  without  the  other,  is  equally  a  proof 
that  we  were  made  for  both. 

mther  ih«  degree  or  eztennTeneM  of  it,  bat  conceniing  the  affeetion  itself:) 
let  it  be  obeenred,  that  lehether  man  h€  thut,  or  otkmnte  eomtUuied,  what 
it  lAe  inward  frtme  in  tki$  particular,  ii  a  mere  qneition  of  &ct  or  nttanl 
biBtory,  not  proreable  imme&ttely  by  reason.  It  is  therefore  to  be  jadged 
of  and  detennined  in  the  same  way  other  fiicts  or  matters  of  natural  history 
are :  by  appealing  to  the  external  senses,  or  inward  perceptions,  respectirely, 
as  the  matter  under  consideration  is  cognisable  by  one  or  the  other :  by 
argning  from  acknowledged  fiwts  and  actions;  for  a  great  number  of  actions 
in  the  same  kind,  in  di&rent  drcnmstances,  and  respecting  different  objects, 
will  proTe  to  a  certainty,  what  principles  they  do  not,  and,  to  the  greatest 
probability,  what  principles  they  do  proceed  firom :  and  kstly,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  mankind.  Now  that  there  is  some  degree  of  benoTolence  amongst 
men,  may  be  as  strongly  and  plainly  proved  in  all  these  ways,  as  it  co^d 
possibly  be  proTed,  supposing  there  was  this  affection  in  our  nature.  And 
should  any  one  think  fit  to  assert,  that  resentment  in  the  mind  of  man  was 
absolutely  nothing  but  reasonable  concern  for  our  own  safety,  the  fiilsity  of 
this,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  tiiat  passion,  could  be  shown  in  no  other 
way  than  those  in  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
tome  dtaru  as  rtal  good-will  in  man  towards  man.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
seeds  of  it  be  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God.  There  is,  it  is  owned,  much 
left  for  us  to  do  upon  our  own  heart  and  temper;  to  cultivate,  to  impraTo, 
to  call  it  forth,  to  exercise  it  in  a  steady,  uniform  manner.  This  is  our 
work ;  this  is  Tirtue  and  religion. 

*  Butler  means  to  say,  that  if  (apart  from  benevolence  or  self-loTo)  the 
nature  of  man  has  some  fottAom*  and  affeetUmt  which  lead  to  jntMie  good, 
]ust  as  he  has  othen  which  lead  to  his  own  private  good,  and  if  there  be 
self-loTe  corresponding  in  him  to  the  latter,  then  there  is  an  i^  priori  pnK 
bability  that  he  must  have  another  principle,  such  as  benoTolence,  answering 
to  the  ftcmer.— '.Sti. 
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Beoondlj.  This  mH  fiiriiher  appear,  from  observing  that 
the  ieveral  pamom  and  offediumM^  which  are  distinct  ^  both 
from  benevolence  and  self4oTe,  do  in  general  contribute 
and  lead  us  to  pMlic  good  as  really  as  to  pnvottf .  It  might 
be  thought  too  minute  and  particular,  and  would  cany  us 
too  great  a  length,  to  distinguish  between  and  compare 
togemer  the  several  passions  or  appetites  distinct  from 
benevolence,  ndiose  primary  use  and  intention  is  the 
security  and  good  of  society ;  and  the  passions  distinct 
fr«om  self-love,  whose  primary  intention  and  design  is  the 
security  and  good  of  &e  individual^    It  is  enough  to  the 

'  STtrybody  miket  a  dU^ction  between  lelf-loTt,  ud  the  WTenI  par* 
ticiilar  paaaiont,  appeiitei,  and  a£bctioDi ;  and  yet  thej  an  often  confoanded 
aaain.  That  they  ace  totally  diSefenl,  wfli  be  leen  by  any  one  wbo  will 
dutingnitb  between  the  paitioni  and  iq»petitei  iknudtUt  and  wtdrnvomrimg 
after  the  meam  of  their  giatifioatioo.  Coneidef  the  a|ipetite  of  hunger,  and 
the  detire  of  eiteem :  thete  beins  the  oocanon  both  of  pleanue  and  pain, 
the  coolest  »elf49ve,  as  well  as  toe  appetites  and  passions  themselyes,  vu^j 
put  us  upon  making  use  of  the  proper  melKods  ^  dbtaming  that  pleasure, 
and  ftfoiding  that  pain ;  hnt  the  ftUingt  iSmudam,  tha  pain  of  huager  and 
ihame,  and  the  deUgbt  fiom  esteem,  are  no  mA»  sdMove  than  they  are  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Though  a  man  hated  himself,  he  would  as  nn^h  feel 
the  pain  of  hingir  as  he  woidd  that  of  the  goat :  and  it  is  pUinly  sap* 
pemble  there  may  ha  ersatofes  with  self-love  in  then  to  the  highest  degree, 
who  fluy  be  qnite  insensible  and  indifiarent  (as  men  in  aene  easea  ars)  to 
the  eeatempt  and  esteem  of  these,  upon  whom  their  happiness  does  not  in 
•eme  further  lespeets  depend.  And  at  self  Ioto  and  the  several  partioolar 
passions  and  appetites  are  in  thenselTes  totally  different;  so,  that  eenie 
aetiooa  proceed  liom  on^  and  aome  from  the  other,  will  be  manifiMt  to  any 
who  wiU  obeerva  the  two  ibUowing  Tenr  sapposafale  eeses.  One  man  ntthee 
npen  oertain  ruin  for  the  gmtifica^n  of  a  preeent  desire :  nobody  will  call 
the  principle  of  this  action  setf-love.  Suppose  another  nan  to  go  through 
•one  Uhenous  work  upon  pronise  of  a  great  reward,  without  any  distinct 
knowledge  what  the  reward  will  be :  this  oeone  of  action  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  partieular  passion.  The  IboMr  of  these  aotione  is  plainly  to  be  im* 
puled  to  ione  panicnhv  paesioa  or  aSeetiett,  the  Utter  as  plunly  to  tht 
feneral  affection  or  principhi  of  self4oTe.  That  thers  are  some  partienlar 
porsnits  or  actions  oonceming  which  we  cannot  determine  how  &r  they  are 
•wing  to  wkt,  and  how  fiur  to  the  other,  proceeds  from  this,  that  the  two 
principles  are  frequently  nixed  togetbsr,  and  ran  mp  into  eseh  other.  Thif 
distinction  is  farther  expUined  in  the  eleventh  semon. 

'  If  any  desire  to  see  this  distinction  and  eenparisqs  nade  in  a  partienlar 
instsnee,  the  appetite  and  passion  now  mentioned  nay  eerve  for  onOi 
Hunger  is  to  be  ceosideied  as  a  private  appetite ;  beeasse  the  end  for  which 
it  was  given  us  is  the  preservation  of  the  individaaL    Desire  of  esteen  is  a 

CbUc  passien;  because  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  ns  is  to  regulats  our 
haviour  towards  sodelnr.    The  reepect  which  this  has  to  private  good  is  as 
renote  as  the  respect  that  has  to  public  good-:  and  the  appetite  is  no 
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pMMnt  axgttmeat,  that  desize  of  eataem  from  otherg,  oon- 
tsmpt  and  esteem  of  liiem,  Ioto  of  society  aa  distinct  from 
^eeticm  to  the  good  of  it,  indignatioft  against  auooesafiil 
vice,  that  these  are  pnbUo  aSeotions  or  passions ;  have  an 
immediato  respect  to  othfini»  naturally  lead  ns  to  regulate 
onr  behaviour  in  snoh  a  manner  as  will  be  of  service  to 
our  feUonsnreatares.  If  any  or  all  of  these  may  be  eon- 
aidered  likewise  aa  private  affeotioQA,  as  tending  to  private 
good ;  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  publio  afibo- 
Sons  too,  or  destroy  the  good  indnenee  c«  them  upon 
society,  and  their  tendency  to  public  ^d.  It  may  be 
added,  that  as  persons  without  any  conviction  ftom  reason 
of  the  desiiableneas  of  bfe,  would  yet  of  course  preserve  it 
merely  from  the  i^>petite  of  hunger;  so  by  acting  merely 
from  regard  (siqipose)  to  reputation,  without  any  consider- 
ation of  the  good  of  others,  men  often  contribute  to  public 
good.  In  both  these  instances  they  are  plainly  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  another,  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
to  carry  on  ends,  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and 
good  of  society,  which  they  themselves  have  not  in  their 
view  or  intention.  The  sum  is,  men  have  various  appetites, 
passions,  and  particular  aflSsotions,  quite  distinct  both  ftx>m 
aelf4ove  and  from  benevolence:  all  of  these  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  both  publio  and  private  good,  and  may 
be  consiaered  as  respecting  others  and  ourselves  equally 
and  in  common:  but  some  of  them  seem  most  imme- 
diately to  respect  others,  or  tend  to  public  good ;  others  of 
them  most  immediately  to  respect  self,  or  tend  to  private 
good :  as  the  former  are  not  benevolence,  so  the  latter  are 
not  self-love :  neither  sort  are  instances  of  our  love  either 
to  ourselves  or  others ;  but  onl^  instances  of  our  Maker's 
oare  and  love  both  of  the  individual  and  the  species,  and 
proofr  that  he  intended  we  should  be  instruments  of  sood 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  that  we  should  be  so  to  ourselves. 
Thirdly  ^  There  is  a  principle  of  reflection  in  men,  by 

sri^lorei  than  thft  futkn  b  bMMTolaiee.  The  object  and  end  of  the  former 
t»  mtnUj  food ;  tiw  objeet  and  end  of  the  latter  ie  menljr  esteem :  bat  the 
ktter  can  ne  meie  be  giaitifled,  without  eontribntm^  to  the  good  of  aooietj; 
than  the  fomer  can  he  gtatifled,  without  eontribnUng  te  the  preiertmtioii  d 
^e  indiTidaal. 

1  It  will  be  neelhl  te  ineert  heie  a  note  bj  Dr.  Whewell,  the  leamed 
Muter  of  Trinity  GoUtge,  Ohmbridge. 

"  With  zegard  to  Butler's  doctrines,  I  suppose  it  it  net  questioBed  that 
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which  they  distinguish  between,  approve  and  disapprove 
their  own  actions.  We  are  plainly  constituted  such  sort  of 
creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our  own  nature.  The. mind 
can  take  a  view  of  what  passes  within  itself,  its  propen- 
sions,  aversions,  passions,  affections,  as  respecting  such 
objects,  and  in  such  degrees ;  and  of  the  several  actions 
consequent  thereupon.  In  this  survey  it  approves  of  one, 
disapproves  of  another,  and  towards  a  third  is  affected  in 
neither  of*  these  ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent.  This  prin- 
ciple in  man,  by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  his 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  conscience;  for  this  is  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  though  sometimes  it  is  used  so  as 
to  take  in  more.  And  that  this  fetculty  tends  to  restrain  men 
from  doing  mischief  to  each  other,  and  leads  them  to  do 
good,  is  too  manifest  to  need  being  insisted  upon.  Thus  a 
parent  has  the  affection  of  love  to  his  children :  this  leads 
him  to  take  care  of,  to  educate,  to  make  due  provision  for 
them ;  the  natural  affection  leads  to  this :  but  Uie  reflection 
that  it  is  his  proper  business,  what  belongs  to  him,  that  it 
is  right  and  commendable  so  to  do;  this  added  to  the 
affection  becomes  a  much  more  settled  principle,  and 
carries  him  on  through  more  labour  and  difficulties  for  the 
sake  of  his  children,  than  he  would  undergo  from  that 
affection  alone,  if  he  thought  it,  and  the  course  of  action  it 
led  to,  either  indifferent  or  criminal.  This  indeed  is 
impossible,  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  not  to  approve  of 
it;  for  which  reason  they  are  frequently  not  considered  as 

they  are  on  MTenl  pomU  directly  opposed  to  thoae  of  Pnley.  ....  The 
pointa  of  opposition  between  them  are  obvious  enough :  Faley  declares  his 
intention  to  omit  the  '  usual  deckmation '  on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of 
onr  nature,  on  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational  to  the 
animal  part  of  our  constitution,  npon  the  worthiness,  refinement,  and  do* 
licacy,  of  some  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness,  grossness,  and  sensuality  of 
others.  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  there  is  a  difference  qf  kind 
among  our  principles  of  action,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  their  difference 
of  strength ;  that  reason  was  intended  to  control  animal  appetite,  and  that 
the  law  of  man*s  nature  is  violated  when  the  contrary  takes  place.  Faley 
teaches  us  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  actions  by  the  advantages  to  which  they 
lead.  Butler  teaches  that  good  desert  and  iU  desert  are  something  else  than 
mere  tendencies  to  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  society.  Faley 
makes  virtue  depend  on  the  consequences  of  our  actions ;  Butler  makes  it 
depend  upon  the  due  operation  of  onr  moral  constitution.  PaUy  it  the 
noralitt  of  utility;  ButUr  qf  €Ofuci€Mt.'*—Prtfaet  to  BuUtr^t  Thrm 
Sinwns,  p.  iv,    {£d,) 
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distinct,  though  they  really  are :  for  men  often  approve  of 
the  actions  of  others,  which  they  will  not  imitate,  and  like- 
wise do  that  which  they  approve  not  It  cannot  possihly 
be  denied,  that  there  is  this  principle  of  reflection  or 
conscience  in  human  nature.  Suppose  a  man  to  relieve  an 
innocent  person  in  great  distress ;  suppose  the  same  man 
afterwards,  in  the  fui^  of  anger,  to  do  the  greatest  mischief 
to  a  person  who  had  g^ven  no  just  cause  of  offence;  to 
aggravate  the  injury,  add  the  circumstances  of  former 
friendship,  and  obligation  from  the  injured  person ;  let  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  have  done  these  two  different 
actions,  coolly  reflect  upon  them  afterwards,  without 
regard  to  their  consequences  to  himself:  to  assert  that  any 
common  man  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  towards 
these  different  actions,  that  he  would  make  no  distinction 
between  them,  but  approve  or  disapprove  them  equally,  is 
too  glaring  a  falsity  to  need  being  confuted.  There  is 
therefore  this  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in  man- 
kind. It  is  needless  to  compare  the  respect  it  has  to 
private  good,  with  the  respect  it  has  to  public;  since  it 
plainly  tends  as  much  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  is 
commonly  thought  to  tend  chiefly  to  the  latter.  This  faculty 
is  now  mentioned  merely  as  another  part  in  the  inward 
frame  of  man,  pointing  out  to  us  in  some  degree  what  we 
are  intended  for,  and  as  what  will  naturally  and  of  course 
have  some  influence.  The  particular  place  assigned  to  it 
by  nature,  what  autiioiity  it  has,  and  how  great  influence  it 
ought  to  have,  shall  be  hereafter  considered. 

From  this  comparison  of  benevolence  and  self-love,  of  our 
public  and  private  affections,  of  the  courses  of  life  they 
lead  to,  and  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  as 
respecting  each  of  them,  it  is  as  manifest,  that  toe  were  made 
for  society,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  it;  as  that  vm  were 
intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  life,  and  heaUh,  and  private 
good. 

And  from  this  whole  review  must  be  given  a  different 
draught  of  human  nature  from  what  we  are  often  presented 
with.  Mankind  are  by  nature  so  closely  united,  there  is 
such  a  correspondence  between  the  inward  sensations  of 
one  man  and  those  of  another,  that  disgrace  is  as  much 
avoided  as  bodily  pain,  and  to  be  the  object  of  esteem  and 
love  as  much  desired  as  any  external  goods :  and  in  many 
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partioular  OAses,  perBons  aro  oaxriad  oo  to  do  ^food  to 
oth«rB,  as  the  eiid  their  affdotioQ  tends  to  and  reats  la;  aad 
manii^  thai  thej  find  real  satisfaetioa  and  ei\)oyinent  in 
this  ooune  of  behayiour.  There  is  such  a  natural  pnnciple 
of  attraction  in  man  towards  man,  tfaail  having  trod  ^e 
same  traot  of  land,  having  breathed  in  the  same  climate, 
baraly  having  been  in  the  same  artificial  district  or  division, 
becomes  the  oocasion  of  contracting  acquaintances  and 
familiarities  many  years  after :  for  anything  may  serve  the 

guxposa  Thus  relations  merely  nominal  are  sought  and 
ivented,  not  by  governors,  but  by  the  lowest  of  the  people; 
which  are  found  sufficient  to  hold  mankind  together  in 
little  firademities  and  copartnerships:  weak  ties  indeed, 
and  what  may  afibrd  fimd  enough  for  ridicule,  if  they  are 
absurdly  considered  aa  the  real  principles  of  that  uni(m : 
but  they  are  in  truth  merelv  the  occasions,  as  anytiiing 
may  be  of  anything,  upon  which  our  nature  canaes  us  on 
according  to  its  own  previous  bent  and  bias ;  which  occa- 
sions therefore  would  be  nothing  at  all,  were  ^ere  not  this 
prior  disposition  and  bias  of  nature.  Men  are  so  much 
one  body^  that  in  a  peculiar  manner  they  feel  for  each 
other,  shame,  sudden  danger,  resentment,  honour,  pros- 
perity, distress ;  one  or  another,  or  all  of  these,  firom  the 
social  nature  in  general,  from  b^ievolenoe,  upon  the 
occasion  of  natund  relation,  acquaintance,  protection, 
dependence;  each  of  these  being  distinct  cements  of 
society.  And  therefore  to  have  no  restraint  fiK>m,  no 
regard  to  others  in  our  behaviour,  is  the  speculative 
absurdity  of  considering  ourselves  as  single  and  inde- 
pendent, as  having  nothing  in  our  nature  which  has  respect 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  reduced  to  action  and  practice. 
And  this  is  the  same  absurdity,  as  to  suppose  a  hand,  or 
any  part,  to  have  no  natural  respect  to  any  other,  or  to  the 
whole  body. 

But  allowing  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  "  Has  not  man 
dispositions  and  principles  within,  which  lead  him  to  do 
evil  to  others,  as  well  as  to  do  good?  Whence  come  the 
many  miseries  else,  which  men  are  the  authors  and  instni- 

J  Hence  tlit  •xpnMkm  of  the  ancient  comedian,  "  Homo  fnm ;  bumani 
Diha  a  me  alienum  puto."  ChrietianitT  comet  in  to  confirm  tMi  wcial 
principle  of  human  nature,  and  telhi  ua  that  we  aie  "  one  hodj  in  Christ** 
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iiient3  of  to  each  other?"  These  queBtioxui,  bo  far  M  they 
relate  to  the  fov^^ing  difiGouno,  maj  be  ensivered  by  aak- 
iiig»  Has  not  man  abo  dispositions  and  principles  within, 
which  lead  him  to  do  evil  to  himself  as  well  as  good? 
Whence  come  the  many  miseries  else,  sickness,  pain,  and 
dealh,  which  men  are  instruments  and  authors  of  to  them- 
selTes? 

It  may  be  thooght  more  easy  to  answer  one  of  these 
questions  than  the  other,  but  the  answer  to  both  is  really 
tiie  same;  that  mankind  have  ungovemed  passions  which 
they  will  gratify  at  any  rate,  as  well  to  the  u\)uiy  of  others, 
as  m  contradiotion  to  known  private  interest:  but  that  as 
ttiere  is  no  such  thing  as  self-hatred,  so  neither  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  ili*will  in  one  man  towards  another,  emula- 
tion and  resentment  being  away;  whereas  there  is  plainly 
benevolence  or  good-will :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  of 
ii^justiee,  oppression,  treacheiy,  ingratitude ;  but  only  eager 
desires  idfter  such  and  such  extanuJ  goods :  which,  according 
to  a  very  ancient  observation,  the  most  abandoned  would 
dioose  to  obtain  by  innocent  means,  if  they  were  as  ea^, 
and  as  effectual  to  their  end :  that  even  emulation  and 
resentment,  by  any  one  who  will  consider  what  these 
passions  really  are  in  nature^  will  be  foimd  nothing  to  the 
purpose  of  this  objection:  and  that  the  principles  and 
passions  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  are  dtistmct  both  from 
self-love  and  benevolence,  primarily  and  most  directly  lead 
to  rig^t  behaviour  with  regard  to  others  as  well  as  himself, 
and  only  secondarily  and  accidentally  to  what  is  evil. 
Thus,  though  men,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  one  vUlany,  are 
sometimes  guilty  of  a  greater,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
original  t^dency  of  shame  is  to  prevent  the  doing  of 

'  SoniUition  !•  mmly  the  detiro  and  1iop«  of  MuaUty  with,  or  loporiority 
«vfr  othorf,  with  whon  we  eompwe  ovnelTOi.  Then  doet  not  appear  to  h* 
say  otktrjfritfin  the  natoral  paieion,  but  only  1M  wuU  which  ii  implied 
10  desire.  HoweTor,  thia  may  be  ao  gtrong  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  great 
fffi^.  To  desire  the  attainment  of  this  equality  or  soperiority  by  th» 
fmrtiatlMr  meant  of  others  being  bitraght  down  to  our  own  level,  or  below 
it,  i%  I  think,  the  diitinct  notion  of  envy.  From  whence  it  if  mj  to  Nib 
that  the  real  end,  which  the  natoral  pasiinn  emnlation,  and  which  the  na- 
lawfiil  end  envy  aims  at,  is  exactly  the  same ;  namely,  that  equality  or  Bi- 

Griority :  and  conseqvently,  that  to  do  mischief  if  not  the  end  of  envy, 
tt  merely  the  means  it  makea  nse  of  to  attain  ita  end.    As  to  resentment 
•ee  the  eighth  aermon. 
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Bhameful  actions;  and  its  loading  men  to  conceal  saefa 
actions  when  done,  is  only  in  consequence  of  their  being 
done ;  «.  «.,  of  the  passion's  not  having  answered  its  first 
end. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world,  who 
are  in  great  measure  without  the  natural  affections  towards 
their  fellow-creatures :  there  are  likewise  instances  of  per- 
sons without  the  common  natural  affections  to  themselves : 
but  the  nature  of  man  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  either  of 
these,  but  by  what  appears  in  the  common  world,  in  the 
bulk  of  mankind. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  be  thought  very  strange,  if  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  account  of  human  nature,  and  make 
out  the  justness  of  the  foregoing  comparison,  it  should  be 
added,  that,  from  what  appears,  men  in  fact  as  much  and 
as  often  contradict  that  part  of  their  nature  which  respects 
8df,  and  which  leads  them  to  their  awn  private  good  and 
happiness ;  as  they  contradict  that  part  of  it  which  respects 
society,  and  tends  to  public  good:  that  there  are  as  few 
persons  who  attain  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
which  they  might  attain  in  the  present  world,  as  who  do 
the  greatest  good  to  others  which  they  might  do ;  nay,  that 
there  are  as  few  who  can  be  sdd  really  and  in  earnest  to 
aim  at  one,  as  at  the  otiier.  Take  a  survey  of  mankind : 
the  world  in  general,  the  good  and  bad,  almost  without 
exception,  equally  are  agreed,  that  were  religion  out  of  the 
case,  the  happiness  of  the  present  life  wotdd  consist  in  a 
manner  wholly  in  riches,  honours,  sensual  gratifications; 
insomuch  that  one  scarce  hears  a  reflection  made  upon  pru- 
dence, life,  conduct,  but  upon  this  supposition.  Yet,  on  the 
contrary,  that  persons  in  the  greatest  affluence  of  fortune 
are  no  happier  than  such  as  have  only  a  competency ;  that 
the  cares  and  disappointments  of  ambition  for  the  most 
part  far  exceed  the  satisfactions  of  it ;  as  also  the  miserable 
intervals  of  intemperance  and  excess,  and  the  many  un- 
timely deaths  occasioned  by  a  dissolute  course  of  life : 
these  things  are  all  seen,  acknowledged,  by  every  one 
acknowledged;  but  are  thought  no  objections  against, 
though  they  expressly  contradict,  this  imiversal  principle, 
that  the  happiness  of  the  present  life  consists  in  one  or 
other  of  them.  Whence  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contra- 
diction ?    Is  not  the  middle  way  obvious  ?    Can  anything 
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be  more  manifest,  than  that  the  happiness  of  life  consists 
in  these  possessed  and  enjoyed  only  to  a  certain  degree ; 
that  to  pursue  them  beyond  this  degree  is  always  attended 
with  more  inconvenience  than  advantage  to  a  man's  self,  and 
often  with  extreme  misery  and,  unhappiness.  Whence  then, 
I  say,  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contradiction?  Is  it  really 
the  result  of  consideration  in  mankind,  how  they  may 
become  most  easy  to  themselves,  most  free  from  care,  and 
enjoy  the  chief  hi^piness  attainable  in  this  world  ?  Or  is 
it  not  manifestly  owing  either  to  this,  that  they  have  not 
cool  and  reasonable  concern  enough  for  themselves  to  con- 
sider wherein  their  chief  happiness  in  the  present  life  con- 
sists ;  or  else,  if  they  do  consider  it,  that  they  will  not  act 
conformably  to  what  is  the  result  of  that  consideration: 
«.  0.,  reasonable  concern  for  themselves,  or  cool  self-love  is 
prevailed  over  by  passion  and  appetite.  So  that  from  what 
appears,  there  is  no  ground  to  assert  that  those  principles 
in  the  nature  of  man,  which  most  directly  lead  to  promote 
the  good  of  our  feUow-creatures,  are  more  generally,  or  in 
a  greater  degree  violated,  than  those,  which  most  directly 
lead  us  to  promote  our  own  private  good  and  happiness. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  plainly  this.  The  nature  of 
man  considered  in  his  single  capacity,  and  with  respect 
only  to  the  present  world,  is  adapted  and  leads  him  to 
attain  the  greatest  happiness  he  can  for  himself  in  the 
present  world.  The  nature  of  man,  considered  in  his 
public  or  social  capacity,  leads  him  to  a  right  behaviour  in 
society  to  that  course  of  life  which  we  call  virtue.  Men 
follow  or  obey  theit  nature  in  both  these  capacities  and 
respects  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  entirely ;  their  actions 
do  not  come  up  to  the  whole  of  what  their  nature  leads 
them  to  in  either  of  these  capacities  or  respects ;  and  they 
often  violate  their  nature  in  both,  «.  0.,  as  they  neglect  the 
duties  they  owe  to  their  fellow-creatures,  to  which  their 
nature  leads  them;  and  are  injurious,  to  which  theur 
nature  is  abhorrent;  so  there  is  a  manifest  negligence  in 
men  of  their  real  happiness  or  interest  in  the  present 
world,  when  that  interest  is  inconsistent  with  a  present 
gratification ;  for  the  sake  of  which  they  negligentiy,  nay, 
even  knowingly,  are  the  authors  and  instruments  of  their 
own  miseiy  and  ruin.  Thus  they  are  as  often  unjust  to 
themselves  as  to  others,  and  for  liiQ  most  part  are  equally 
so  to  both  by  the  same  actions. 
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Sebmom  II.,  III.-«Upon  Hui£A2i  Natubx. 

'^  For  when  the  Gentilea,  which  have  not  the  l&w,  do  by  natiire  the  things 
contadned  in  the  kw,  these,  having  not  the  hiw,  are  a  kw  unto  them- 
Mlm.*— Bom.  iL  14. 

Ab  speculative  troth  admits  of  different  kinds  of  proof,  so 
likewise  moral  obligations  may  be  shown  by  different 
methods.  If  the  real  nature  of  any  creature  leaas  him  and 
is  adapted  to  such  and  such  purposes  only,  or  more  than  to 
any  other ;  this  is  a  reason  to  believe  the  Author  of  that 
nature  intended  it  for  those  purposes  K  Thus  there  is  no 
doubt  the  eye  was  intended  for  us  to  see  with.  And  the 
more  complex  any  constitution  is,  and  the  greater  variety 
of  parts  there  are  which  thus  tend  to  some  one  end,  the 
stronger  is  the  proof  that  such  end  was  deeimied.  How- 
ever, when  the  inward  frame  of  man  is  consiaered  as  any 
guide  in  morals,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  that  none 
make  peculiarities  in  their  own  temper,  or  anything  which 
is  the  effect  of  particular  ci^stoms,  though  observable  in 
several,  the  standard  of  what  is  common  to  the  species; 
and  above  all,  that  the  highest  principle  be  not  forgot  or 
excluded,  that  to  which  belongs  the  adjustment  and  correc- 
tion of  all  other  inward  movements  and  affections :  which 
principle  will  of  course  have  some  influence,  but  which 
being  in  nature  supreme,  as  shall  now  be  shown,  ouffht  to 
preside  over  and  govern  all  the  rest  The  difficulty  of 
rightly  observing  the  two  former  cautions ;  the  appearance 
there  is  of  some  small  diversity  amongst  mankind  with 
respect  to  this  fiusulty,  with  respect  to  meir  natural  sense 
of  moral  good  and  evil;  and  me  attention  necessaiy  to 
survey  with  any  exactness  what  passes  within,  have  occar 
sioned  that  it  is  not  so  much  agreed  what  is  the  standard 
of  the  internal  nature  of  man,  as  of  his  external  fonn. 
Neither  is  this  last  exactlv  settled.  Yet  we  understand  one 
another  when  we  speak  of  the  shape  of  a  human  body :  so 
likewise  we  do  whan  we  speak  of  the  heart  and  inward 

^  TUa  if  wlHrt  k  termeA  aligning  ftttm  final  eantef.  It »  a  fiiToarile  a^• 
gnment  with  Ariitotle  at  wdil  u  with  BvUer.  By  the  **  end  *  or  "  taal 
eaoM  "  of  anything,  we  mean  "  that  which  it  can  aocomplieh,  either  aloae^ 
or  hotter  than  anything  hende  itselt"  See  Preface,  p.  S74.  "  It  will  aa 
Ailly  anpear  that  this  our  nature  (t.  e,,  conttitntion)  u  adapted  to  yirtne,  m, 
from  the  idea  of  a  wateh,  it  appean  that  its  nature  (t.  «.,  conititation  ot 
•yitem)  is  adapted  to  meaauie  time.*'-    "  ~ 
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principles,  how  fut  soever  the  stooMlaid  is  from  beintf  exAOt 
or  precisely  fixed.  There  is  ^erefbre  ground  tot  an 
attempt  of  showing  men  to  tfaemselvvs,  of  showing  them 
what  course  of  life  and  bdtiaviour  their  real  nature  points 
out  and  would  lead  them  to.  Kow  obligations  of  virtue 
shown,  and  motiTes  to  the  practice  of  it  enforced,  from  a 
review  of  the  natm^  of  man,  are  to  be  considered  as  an 
appeal  to  each  particular  person^  heart  and  natuxvl 
conscience:  as  the  external  senses  are  i^pealed  to  for 
ihe  proof  of  things  cognisable  by  them.  Since»  then,  our 
inward  feelings,  and  the  perceptions  we  receive  from  our 
external  senses,  are  equally  real;  to  argue  from  the  farmer 
to  life  and  conduct  is  as  little  liable  to  exception,  as  to 
argue  from  the  latter  to  absolute  speculative  truth.  A  man 
can  as  little  doubt  whether  his  eyes  were  given  him  to  see 
with,  as  he  can  doubt  of  the  tmih.  of  the  science  of  optim 
deduced  from  ocular  experiments.  And  allowing  the 
inward  feeling,  shame;  a  man  can  as  little  doubt  whether 
it  was  given  him  to  prevent  his  doing  shameful  actions, 
as  he  can  doubt  whedier  his  eres  were  given  him  to  guide 
his  steps.  And  as  to  these  inward  feelings  themsuves; 
that  they  are  real,  that  man  has  in  his  nature  passions  and 
affections,  can  no  more  be  questioned,  than  that  he  has 
external  senses.  Neither  can  the  fonooer  be  idioU^  mis^ 
taken ;  though  to  a  certam  degree  liable  to  greater  mistakes 
than  the  latter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  several  propeusions  or 
instincts,  several  principles  in  the  heart  of  man,  cany  him 
to^  society  ^  and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  it,  in  a 
sense  ana  a  manner  in  which  no  inward  principle  leads  him 
to  evil.  These  principles,  {oopensions,  or  instincts  which 
lead  him  to  do  good,  are  approved  of  by  a  certain  &culty 
within,  quite  distinct  from  these  propensions  themselves. 
All  this  hath  been  fiilly  made  out  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
course. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  What  is  all  this,  though  true,  to 
the  purpose  of  virtue  and  religion?  these  require,  not  <mly 
that  we  do  good  to  others  when  we  are  led  this  way,  hj 
benevolence  or  reflection,  happening  to  be  stronger  than 
other  principles,  passions,  or  i^petites;  but  likewise  that 

*  This  it  what  wbi  meant  by  tbe  philosopbv  of  otd,  wben  be  wrota^ 
wsXiTtMn  Imf  ifiMMnt,  8«e  tbe  (pieitioii  diMBfed  pbiloiopUcally  by 
canto,  in  bis  tnatiia  "  D«  ItMOV^M. 
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the  whole  character  be  foimed  upon  thought  and  reflection ; 
that  every  action  be  directed  by  some  determinate  rule, 
some  other  rule  than  the  strength  and  prevalency  of  any 
principle  or  passion.  What  sign  is  there  in  our  nature 
(for  the  inquiry  is  only  about  what  is  to  be  collected  from 
thence)  that  this  was  intended  by  its  Author?  Or  how 
does  so  various  and  fickle  a  temper  as  that  of  man  appear 
adapted  thereto  ?  It  may  indeed  be  absurd  and  unnatural 
for  men  to  act  without  any  reflection ;  nay,  without  regard 
to  that  particular  kind  of  reflection  which  you  call 
conscience ;  because  this  does  belong  to  our  nature.  For 
as  there  never  was  a  man  but  who  approved  one  place, 
prospect,  building,  before  another:  so  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  ever  was  a  man  who  would  not  have  approved  an 
action  of  humanity  rather  than  of  cruelty;  interest  and 
passion  being  quite  out  of  the  case.  But  interest  and 
passion  do  come  in,  and  are  often  too  strong  for  and  prevail 
over  reflection  and  conscience.  Now  as  brutes  have  various 
instmcts,  by  which  they  are  carried  on  to  the  end  the 
Author  of  tiLeir  nature  intended  them  for :  is  not  man  in 
the  same  condition ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  to  his 
instincts  («.  0.,  appetites  and  passions)  is  added  the  principle 
of  reflection  or  conscience  ?  And  as  brutes  act  agreeably  to 
their  nature,  in  following  that  principle  or  particular 
instinct  which  for  the  present  is  strongest  in  them :  does 
not  man  likewise  act  agreeably  to  his  nature,  or  obey  the 
law  of  his  creation,  by  foUowing  that  principle,  be  it  passion 
or  conscience,  which  for  the  present  happens  to  be  strong- 
est in  him?-  Thus  different  men  are  by  their  particular 
nature  hurried  on  to  pursue  honour,  or  riches,  or  pleasure : 
there  are  also  persons  whose  temper  leads  them  in  an 
uncommon  degree  to  kindness,  compassion,  doing  good  to 
their  fellow-creatures :  as  there  are  others  who  are  given  to 
suspend  their  judgment,  to  weig^  and  consider  things,  and 
to  act  upon  thought  and  reflection.  Let  every  one,  then, 
quietly  follow  his  nature;  as  passion,  reflection,  appetite, 
&e  several  parts  of  it,  happen  to  be  strongest :  but  let  not 
the  man  of  virtue  take  upon  him  to  blame  the  ambitious, 
the  covetous,  the  dissolute ;  since  these  equally  with  hinx 
obey  and  follow  their  nature.  Thus,  as  in  some  cases  we 
follow  our  nature  in  doing  the  works  conUUned  in  the  law,  so 
in  other  cases  we  foUow  nature  in  doing  contrary.*' 
Now  all  this  licentious  talk  entirely  goes  upon  a  suppo. 
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sition,  that  men  follow  their  nature  in  the  same  sense,  in 
violating  the  known  rules  of  justice  and  honesty  for  the 
sake  of  a  present  gratification,  as  they  do  in  following  those 
rules  when  they  have  no  temptation  to  the  contrary.  And 
if  this  were  true,  that  could  not  be  so  which  St.  Paul 
asserts,  that  men  are  hy  nature  a  law  to  themtdves.  If 
by  following  nature  were  meant  only  acting  as  we  please, 
it  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of  nature  as  any 
guide  in  morals :  nay,  the  very  mention  of  deviating  firom 
nature  would  be  absurd;  and  the  mention  of  foUowing 
it,  when  spoken  by  way  of  distinction,  would  absolutely 
have  no  meaning.  For  did  ever  any  one  act  otherwise 
than  as  he  pleased?  And  yet  the  ancients  speak  of 
deviating  from  nature  as  vice;  and  of  foUowing  nature 
so  much  as  a  distinction,  that  according  to  them  the  per- 
fection of  virtue  consists  therein.  So  that  language  itself 
should  teach  people  another  sense  to  the  words  following 
nature,  than  barely  acting  as  we  please.  Let  it  however 
be  observed,  that  though  the^woids  human  nature  are  to 
be  explained,  yet  the  real  question  of  this  discourse  is 
not  concerning  the  meaning  of  words,  any  other  than  as 
the  explanation  of  them  may  be  needM  to  make  out  and 
explain  the  assertion,  that  every  man  is  naturaUy  a  law 
to  himself,  that  every  one  may  find  lott^m  himu^  the  rule 
of  right  ^  and  obUgaiions  to  follow  it.  This  St  Paul  affirms 
in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  this  the  foregoing  objection 
really  denies  by  seeming  to  allow  it.  And  the  objection 
will  be  fully  answered,  and  the  text  before  us  explained,  by 
observing  that  nature  is  considered  in  different  views,  and 
the  word  used  in  different  senses ;  and  by  showing  in  what 
view  it  is  considered,  and  in  what  sense  Uie  word  is  used, 
when  intended  to  express  and  signify  that  which  is  the 

riide  of  life,  that  by  which  men  are  a  law  to  themselves, 
say,  the  explanation  of  the  term  will  be  sufficient,  because 
from  thence  it  wiU  appear,  that  in  some  senses  of  the  word 
nature  cannot  be,  but  that  in  another  sense  it  manifestly  is* 
a  law  to  us. 

I.  By  nature  is  often  meant  no  more  than  some  prin- 
ciple in  man,  without  regard  either  to  the  kind  or  degree 
of  it.  Thus  the  passion  of  anger,  and  the  affection  of 
parents  to  their  children,  would  be  called  equally  natural, 

>  S«e  Note  on  Preface,  p.  869. 
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And  tm  ihe  game  peraon  hath  often  conizaxy  prixmiplee, 
whioh  at  the  same  time  draw  contranr  ways,  he  may  by  tjie 
eame  action  both  follow  and  contnuuot  his  nature  in  this 
senee  of  the  w<M'd;  he  may  follow  one  passion  and  contradict 
another. 

II.  Nature  is  finequenUy  spoken  of  as  consisting  in  those 
passions  which  are  strongest,  and  most  influence  the 
actions;  which  being  vicious  ones,  mankind  is  in  this 
sense  naturally  vicious,  or  vicious  by  nature.  Thus  St 
Paul  says  of  the  Gentiles,  who  wire  dead  in  treepasset  and 
nrM,  and  waiked  according  to  the  epirit  of  disobedience^  that  they 
were  by  naiure  the  ohUdren  of  wrath^.  They  could  be  no 
otherwise  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  than  they  were  vicious 
by  nature. 

Here,  then,  are  two  difierent  senses  of  the  word  nature,  in 
neither  of  which  men  can  at  all  be  said  to  be  a  law  to 
themselves.  Th^  are  mentioned  only  to  be  excluded ;  to 
prevent  their  being  confounded,  as  the  latter  is  in  the 
objection,  with  another  sense  of  it,  which  is  now  to  be 
inquired  after  and  explained. 

III.  Tha  apostle  asserts,  that  the  Crentilds  do  by  nature 
the  things  eontaUud  in  the  law.  Nature  is  indeed  here  put 
by  way  of  distinction  from  revelation,  but.  yet  it  is  not  a 
mere  negativeu  He  intends  to  express  more  than  that  by 
which  they  did  not,  that  by  irbich  they  did  the  works  of  the 
law;  namely,  by  natwre\  It  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  the  same  in  this  passage  as  in  the  former, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  evil ;  for  in  this  latter  it  is  spoken 
of  as  good;  aa  that  by  which  they  acted,  or  might  have 
acted  virtuously.  What  timt  is  in  man  by  which  he  is 
naturally  a  law  to  himseff,  is  explained  in  the  following 
words :  Which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  JieartM, 
their  conacieneee  alao  bearing  witnen,  and  their  thongJUe  the 
fMon  whUe  accusing  or  dee  excusing  one  another.  If  there  be 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  works  written  in  their 
hearts  and  the  witnese  of  conscience :  by  the  former  must  be 
meant  the  natural  disposition  to  kindness  and  compassion, 

'  Bphfit.  n.  8. 

*  St  Paul  does  not  merely  aisert  tlmt  the  (Gentiles  did  "  tb«  thingi  eon- 
taioed  in  the  law,"  withoat  the  aid  and  light  of  nTelation  ;  hut  he  anerti 
jMitttwfy  tha*  the  J  did  eo  bj  nature,  hy  the  my  eenetitntton  of  their  bMBg, 
and,  aa  he  goes  on  to  aay,  nodar  the  goidanca  of  their  conicience.— ^cf. 
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to  do  whftt  is  of  good  report,  to  which  thii  apostle  often 
refers ;  that  part  of  the  nature  of  man,  treated  of  in  the 
foregoing  discourBe,  which  with  Tery  litde  reflection  and  of 
course  leads  him  to  soeietj,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
naturally  acts  a  just  and  good  part  in  it,  unless  other 
passions  or  intei*ests  lead  him  astray.  Yet  since  other 
passions,  and  regards  to  private  interest,  which  lead  us 
(though  indirectly,  yet  ^y  lead  us)  astray,  are  themselves 
in  a  ^sgrse  equa%  natursl,  and  often  most  prevalent;  and 
since  we  have  no  method  of  seeing  the  paxticular  degrees 
in  which  one  or  the  other  is  plaeed  in  us  by  nature ;  it  is 
plain  the  former,  considered  merely  as  natural,  good  and 
right  as  they  are,  can  no  more  be  a  law  to  us  than  the 
latter.  But  there  is  a  saperior  principle  of  reflection  or 
conscience  in  eveiy  man,  whidi  distinguishes  between  the 
internal  principles  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  external 
aotions:  which  passes  judgment  upon  himself  and  Ihem; 
pronounces  determinateiy  some  actions  to  be  in  themselves 
just,  right,  good;  others  to  be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong, 
unjust:  which,  without  being  consulted,  without  being 
advised  with,  magisterially  exerts  itself,  end  approves  or 
condemns  him  the  doer  of  them  accordingly :  and  which, 
if  not  forcibly  stopped,  naturally  and  always  of  comve  goes 
on  to  anticipate  a  hi^ier  and  more  eflbctual  sentence,  which 
shall  hereafter  second  and  affirm  its  own.  But  this  part  of 
the  office  of  conscience  is  beyond  my  present  design  ex- 
plicitly to  consider.  It  is  by  this  fkculty,  natural  to  man, 
that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  that  he  is  a  law  to  himself:  but 
this  £mu1^,  I  say,  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  his  heart,  which  is  to  have  some  influence  as  wefl 
SA  others;  but  considered  as  a  faculty  in  kind  and  in 
nature  supreme  over  all  others,  and  which  bears  its  own 
authority  of  being  so^ 

1  Witk  rtfeitnoe  to  tiM  "  authoritv  "  of  CoaMiioc^  it  nay  bo  woU  to 
•dd  hen  an  eztnct  from  Frofetsor  WhoweQ'i  Preiaoo  to  Butler'f  Thieo 
BemoDSy  for  the  pnrpow  of  correcting  it  "  Contdence,  though,  according 
to  Batler,  ehe  haa  a  na^umU  antkoniy  over  Appetite,  Detire,  and  Afleetion, 
hai  not  a  Supreme  Authority,  bnt  ia  henelf  eubject  to  the  Supreme  Hole 
hleh  enjeiaa  aU  virtna  and  daty,  and  wiuch  ii,  in  rwlity,  the  laiw  of  God." 
si.)  Stmga  that  Meh  a  writor,  in  hia  eagemMa  to  racondla  together 
oonfllctiDg  prinoiplei  of  Bntier  and  Paley,  ehonld  have  to  far  forgottoB 
tha  relative  meaning  of  the  word  "  Supreme  "  Anthorifty.  Buiely  Gonecienoe 
may  be  lapreme  in  reference  to  the  oonatitntion  of  man's  moral  nature,  and 
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This  prerogatwe,  this  natural  suffremacy,  of  the  faculty 
which  surveys,  approves  or  disapproves  the  several  afifec- 
tions  of  om*  mind  and  actions  of  our  lives,  being  that  by 
which  men  are  a  law  to  themselves,  their  conformity  or  dis- 
obedience to  which  law  of  our  nature  renders  their  actions, 
in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense,  natural  or  unnatural ; 
it  is  fit  it  be  further  explained  to  you :  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
80,  if  you  will  attend  to  the  following  reflections. 

Man  may  act  according  to  that  principle  or  inclination 
which  for  the  present  happens  to  be  strongest,  and  yet  act 
in  a  way  disproportionate  to,  and  violate  his  real  proper 
nature.  Suppose  a  brute  creature  by  any  bait  to  be  allured 
into  a  snare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed.  He  plainly  followed 
the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading  him  to  gratify  his  appetite : 
there  is  an  entire  correspondence  between  his  whole  nature 
and  such  an  action :  such  action  therefore  is  natural.  But 
suppose  a  man,  foreseeing  the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin« 
should  rush-  into  it  for  Sie  sake  of  a  present  gratification ; 
he  in  this  instance  would  follow  his  strongest  desire,  as  did 
the  brute  creature :  but  there  would  be  as  manifest  a  dis- 
proportion, between  the  nature  of  a  man  and  such  an 
action,  as  between  the  meanest  work  of  art  and  the  skill  of 
the  greatest  master  in  that  art :  which  disproportion  arises, 
not  firom  considering  the  action  singly  in  itself  or  in  its 
consequences,  but  from  comparison  of  it  with  the  nature  of 
the  agent.  And  since  such  an  action  is  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most 
proper  sense  unnatural ;  this  word  expressing  that  dispro- 
portion. Therefore  instead  of  the  words  dv^roporUonaiU  to 
his  nature,  the  word  unnatural  may  now  be  put ;  this  being 
more  familiar  to  us ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  stands 
for  the  same  thing  precisely. 

Now  what  is  it  which  renders  such  a  rash  action  un- 
natiu-al  ?  Is  it  that  he  went  against  the  principle  of  reason- 
able and  cool  self-love,  considered  merely  as  a  part  of  his 
nature?  No:  for  if  he  had  acted  the  contrary  way,  he 
would  equally  have  gone  against  a  principle,  or  part  of  his 

yet  be  amenable  to  a  bigber  law.  Wbat  poisible  contradiction  is  tbeie 
here  1  Sorely  the  Parliament  has  the  higheft  aathority  within  thii  coimtry, 
and  ezerdeee  it  in  iu  "  Acti :"  bnt  on  that  account  ahoold  we  heiitate  to 
call  ita  aathority  "  Supreme/'  becanie  it  is  amenable  to  a  h^her  Power  t-» 
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nature,  namely,  passion  or  appetite.  But  to  deny  a  present 
appetite,  from  foresight  that  the  gratification  of  it  would 
end  in  immediate  ruin  or  extreme  miseiy,  is  by  no  means 
an  unnatural  action;  whereas  to  contradict  or  go  against 
cool  self-love  for  the  sake  of  such  gratification,  is  so  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Such  an  action  then  being  unnatural ; 
and  its  being  so  not  arising  from  a  man's  going  against  a 
principle  or  desire  barely,  nor  in  going  against  that  principle 
or  desire  which  happens  for  the  present  to  be  strongest ;  it 
necessarily  follows,  &at  there  must  be  some  other  difference 
or  distinction  to  be  made  between  these  two  principles, 
passion  and  cool  self-love,  than  what  I  have  yet  taken 
notice  of.  And  this  difference,  not  being  a  difference  in 
strength  or  degree,  I  call  a  difference  in  nature  and  in  kind. 
And  since,  in  the  instance  still  before  us,  if  passion  prevails 
over  self-love,  the  consequent  action  is  unnatural;  but  if 
self-love  prevails  over  passion,  the  action  is  natural :  it  is 
manifest  that  self-love  is  in  human  nature  a  superior  prin- 
ciple to  passion.  This  may  be  contradicted  without  vio- 
lating that  nature ;  but  the  former  cannot.  So  that,  if  we 
will  act  conformably  to  the  economy  of  man's  nature, 
reasonable  self-love  must  govern.  Thus,  without  particular 
consideration  of  conscience,  we  may  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  superior  nature  of  one  inward  principle  to  another ; 
and  see  that  there  really  is  this  natural  superiority,  quite 
distinct  frt>m  degrees  of  strength  and  prevalency. 

Let  us  now  tsSce  a  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  consist- 
ing partly  of  various  appetites,  passions,  affections,  and 
partly  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience^ ;  leaving 
quite  out  all  consideration  of  the  different  degrees  of 
strength,  in  which  either  of  them  prevail,  and  it  will 
further  appear  that  there  is  this  natural  superiority  of  one 
inward  principle  to  another,  and  that  it  is  even  part  of  the 
idea  of  reflection  or  conscience. 

Passion  or  appetite  implies  a  direct  simple  tendency 

'  For  ft  diitinction  between  tbe  Faiaiona  and  Conicience,  lee  Hooker*! 
''  BcdenatUcal  Polity,"  I  y'lu — "  Affectioni,  joy,  grief,  &c.,  the  sundry  forms 
of  appetite,  are  not  excited  by  tilings  in^fferent,  and  must  rise  at  some 
things.  To  be  stirred  or  not  by  them  is  not  altogether  in  our  power*  Bnt 
actions  which  issue  from  the  will  are  in  Use  power  thereof.  Appetite  is  the 
will's  solicitor,  the  wiU  is  ^petite's  controller.  No  desire  is  properly  called 
Will,  unless  where  reason  and  nnderstanding  prescribe  the  thing  desired." 
Bacon  also  says  to  the  same  effect^ — "  The  afibctions  look  jost  before  then  ; 
reason  looks  idso  to  good,  and  to  good  in  fnegt€L'*~<-Bd, 
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towftrds  Buch  and  such  objeotiy  without  distinction  of  the 
means  by  whioh  they  an  to  be  obtained.  Consequently  it 
will  often  happen  there  will  be  a  desire  of  particular  objects, 
in  cases  where  tbey  cannot  be  obtained  without  manifest 
injuiy  to  others.  Beflection  or  conscience  comes  in,  and 
disapproves  the  pursuit  of  them  in  these  circumstances; 
but  the  desire  remains.  Whidi  is  to  be  obeyed,  appetite 
or  reflection  ?  Cannot  this  question  be  answered,  from  the 
economy  and  comstitntion  of  human  nature  merely,  without 
saying  which  is  strongest?  Or  need  this  at  all  come 
into  consideration?  Would  not  the  question  be  itUdUgihl^ 
and  fully  answered  by  saying,  that  the  principle  of  reflec- 
tion or  conscience  being  compared  with  the  various  s^pe- 
tites,  passicms,  and  affections  in  men,  the  former  is  mani- 
festly superior  and  chief,  without  regard  to  strength?  And 
how  often  soever  the  latter  happens  to  prevail,  it  is  mere 
utufpatum:  the  former  remains  in  nature  and  in  kind  its 
superior;  and  eveiy  instance  of  such  prevalence  of  the 
latter  is  an  instance  of  breaking  in  upon  and  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  man. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  the  distinction,  which  evexy- 
body  is  acquunted  with,  between  mem  paiiMr  and  authority  c 
only  instead  of  being  intended  to  express  the  difference 
between  what  is  possible,  and  ^iiat  is  lawful  in  civil  govern- 
ment; here  it  has  been  shown  applicable  to  the  several 
principles  in  the  mind  of  man'.  Thus  that  principle,  by 
which  we  survey,  and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  as 
what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some  influence ;  whidi  may  be 
said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest  appetitee :  but  likewise 
as  being  superior ;  as  from  its  very  nature  manifestly  claim- 
ing superiority  over  all  others ;  insomuch  that  you  cannot 
form  a  notion  of  this  faculty,  conscience,  without  taking  in 
judgment,  direction,  superintendency.  This  is  a  constituent 
part  of  the  idea,  that  is,  of  the  fiaculty  itself:  and  to  pire- 
side  and  govern,  from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of 
man,  belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength,  as  it  had  right :  had 
it  power,  as  it  had  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely 
govern  the  world. 

This  gives  us  a  farther  view  of  the  nature  of  man ; 

>  Oonpm  Analogy,  Part  i.  oh.  v. :— "  Ptftitaltr  proptnurai  mait  be  M% 
tU  olQwti  of  thtm  bemff  pnMnt;  though  theyMonot  he  gntifiedatall, 
without  the  nmction  of  the  aonJ  priaei^''— M, 
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shows  US  frhat  ooune  of  life  we  were  made  for :  not  only 
ihftt  our  real  nstiire  leads  us  to  be  influenced  in  some  de- 
gree by  reflection  and  conBcience;  but  likewise  in  what 
degree  we  are  to  be  influenced  by  it»  if  we  will  fall  in  with, 
and  act  agreeably  to»  the  constitution  of  our  nature :  that 
this  iJEtcully  was  placed  within  to  be  our  proper  goremor ; 
to  direct  and  reguUte  all  under  principles,  passions,  asid 
mothres  of  action.  This  is  its  right  and  office :  thus  sacred 
is  its  authority.  And  how  often  soever  men  violate  and 
lebellionsly  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  for  supposed  interest 
which  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  or  for  the  sake  of 
passion  wluch  they  cannot  otherwise  gratify ;  this  makes  no 
alteration  as  to  the  naiwral  right  and  office  of  conscience. 

>  Let  us  now  turn  this  whole  matter  another  way,  and  8up> 
pose  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all  as  this  natural  supre- 
macy of  conscience;  that  there  was  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  one  inwaid  principle  and  another,  but  only 
that  of  strength ;  and  see  what  would  be  the  consequence. 

Consider,  then,  what  is  the  latitude  and  compass  of  the 
actions  of  man  with  regard  to  himself,  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  Supreme  Being?  What  are  their  bounds,  besides 
that  of  our  natural  power?  With  respect  to  the  two  first, 
they  are  plainly  no  other  than  these :  no  man  seeks  misery 
as  such  K>r  himself;  and  no  one  unprovoked  does  mischief 
to  another  for  its  own  sake.  For  in  every  degree  within 
these  bounds,  mankind  knowingfy,  from  passion  or  wanton- 
ness, bring  ruin  and  misery  upon  themselves  and  others. 
And  impiety  and  piofaneness,  I  mean,  what  evenr  one  would 
call  so  who  believes  the  being  of  God,  have  absolutely  no 
botmds  at  all.  Men  blaspheme  the  Author  of  Nature, 
formally  and  in  words  renounce  their  allegiance  to  their 
Creator.  Put  an  instance,  then,  with  respect  to  any  one  of 
these  three.  Though  we  should  suppose  pro^e  swear- 
ing, and  in  general  that  kind  of  impiety  now  mentioned,  to 
mean  nothing,  yet  it  implies  wanton  msregard  and  irreve- 
rence towards  an  infinite  Being,  our  Creator;  and  is  this  as 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  reverence  and  dutiftd 
submission  oi  heart  towards  that  Almighty  Being?     Or 

^  Butler  Imm  redaeM  to  id  sbturditj  tb«  bypotketii  of  thoM  wbo  bold 
that  Conieience  and  other  inward  principles  iifkt  in  nothiDg  but  their 
strmgtb,  and  who  deay  the  Mptena  aatbority  ^  Caatcience,  *'  If  tba  ar- 
goment  of  inch  penoni  prores  anything,  it  proTea  too  nvBL**— J?ii. 
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suppose  a  man  guilty  of  parricide,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  cruelty  which  such  an  action  can  admit  of  This  action 
is  done  in  consequence  of  its  principle  being  for  the  present 
strongest:  and  if  there  be  no  difference  between  inward 
principles,  but  only  that  of  streng^;  the  strength  being 
given,  you  have  the  whole  nature  of  the  man  given,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  this  matter.  The  action  plainly  corresponds 
to  the  principle,  the  principle  being  in  that  degree  of 
strength  it  was:  it  therefore  corresponds  to  the  whole 
nature  of  the  man.  Upon  comparing  the  action  and  the 
whole  nature,  there  arises  no  disproportion,  there  appears 
no  unsuitableness  between  them.     Thus  the  murder  of  a 

father  and  the  ruUure  of  man  correspond  to  each  other,  as 
the  same  nature  and  an  act  of  filial  duty.  If  there  be  no 
difference  between  inward  principles,  but  only  that  of 
strength;  we  can  make  no  distinction  between  these  two 
actions,  considered  as  the  actions  of  such  a  creature ;  but  in 
our  coolest  hours  must  approve  or  disapprove  them  equally: 

,  than  which  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  a  greater  absuniity. 

Sebmon  in. 

The  natural  supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience  being 
thus  established ;  we  may  fix)m  it  form  a  distinct  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  human  nahire,  when  virtue  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  following  it,  and  vice  in  deviating  from  it. 

As  the  idea  of  a  civil  constitution  implies  in  it  united 
strength,  various  subordinations,  under  one  direction,  that  of 
the  supreme  authority ;  the  different  strength  of  each  particu- 
lar member  of  the  society  not  coming  into  the  idea ;  whereas, 
if  you  leave  out  the  subordination  S  the  union,  and  the  one  di- 
rection, you  destroy  and  lose  it :  so  reason,  several  appistites, 
passions,  and  affections,  prevailing  in  different  degrees  of 
strength,  is  not  that  idea  or  notion  of  human  ncUure ;  but  ihaJt 
nature  consists  in  these  several  principles  considered  as 
having  a  natural  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  several 
passions  being  naturally  subordinate  to  the  one  superior 
principle  of  reflection  or  conscience.  Eveiy  bias,  instinct, 
propension  within,  is  a  natural  part  of  our  nature,  but  not 
the  whole:  add  to  these  the  superior  Acuity,  whose  office  it 

*  See  Prefiu«,  p.  878,  when  Batler  illoitmtai  hii  meamog  by  the  panUel 
■example  of  a  watch. — S4, 
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is  to  adjust,  manage,  and  preside  over  them,  and  take  ia 
this  its  natural  superiohtj,  and  70U  complete  the  idea  of 
himian  nature.  And  as  in  civil  government  the  constitution 
is  broken  in  upon,  and  violated  hj  power  and  strength 
prevailing  over  authority;  so  the  constitution  of  man  is 
broken  in  upon  and  violated  by  the  lower  £aculties  or  prin- 
ciples within  prevailing  over  that  which  is  in  its  nature 
supreme  over  them  all.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  by  ancient 
writers,  that  tortures  and  death  are  not  so  contrary  to 
hvunan  nature  as  injustice ;  by  this  to  be  sure  is  not  meant, 
that  the  aversion  to  the  former  in  mankind  is  less  strong 
\  and  prevalent  than  their  aversion  to  the  latter :  but  that  the 
former  is  only  contrary  to  our  nature  considered  in  a  partial 
view,  and  which  takes  in  only  the  lowest  part  of  it,  that 
whidi  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  whereas  the 
latter  is  contrary  to  our  nature,  considered  in  a  higher 
sense,  as  a  system  and  constitution  contraiy  to  the  whole 
economy  of  man^ 

*  Erery  man  in  hiB  phyaical  nature  is  one  indiTidnal  single  agent.  He 
has  likewise  properties  and  principles,  each  of  which  may  be  considered 
separately,  and  without  regud  to  the  respects  which  they  have  to  each 
otoer.  Neither  of  these  are  the  nature  we  are  taking  a  yiew  of.  But  it  is 
the  inward  frame  of  man  considered  as  a  tyttem  or  conttUution :  whose 
seTentl  parts  are  united,  not  by  a  physical  principle  of  individuation,  but 
by  the  respects  they  hare  to  each  other ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  subjection 
which  the  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affections  hare  to  the  one 
•opreme  principle  of  rdiection  or  conscience.  The  system  or  constitution  is 
formed  by  and  consists  in  these  respects  and  this  subjection.  Thus  the  body 
is  a  system  or  constitution ;  so  is  a  tree :  so  is  erery  machine.  Consider  all 
the  seTeral  parts  of  a  tree  without  the  natural  respects  they  have  to  each 
other,  and  you  hare  not  at  all  the  idea  of  a  tree ;  but  add  these  respects,  and 
this  gires  you  the  idea.  The  body  may  be  impaired  by  sickness,  a  tree  may 
decay,  a  machine  be  out  of  order,  and  yet  the  system  and  constitution  of 
them  not  totally  dissoWed.  There  is  plainly  somewhat  which  answers  to 
all  this  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  Whoerer  will  consider  his  own 
nature,  will  see  that  Uie  seyend  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affections, 
haye  different  respects  amongst  themselres.  They  are  restraints  upon,  and 
sre  in  a  proportion  to  each  other.  This  proportion  is  just  and  perfect,  when 
all  those  under  principles  are  perfectly  coincident  with  conscience,  so  fiir  as 
fheir  nature  permits,  and  in  all  cases  under  its  absolute  and  entire  direction. 
The  least  excess  or  defect,  the  least  alteration  of  the  due  proportions  amongst 
themselves,  or  of  their  coincidence  with  conscience,  though  not  proceeding 
into  action,  is  some  degree  of  disorder  in  the  moral  constitution.  But  per- 
fection, though  plainly  intelligible  and  nnsupposable,  was  never  attained  by 
any  man.  If  the  higher  principle  of  reflection  maintains  its  place,  and  as 
much  as  it  can  contcts  that  disorder,  and  hinders  it  from  breaking  out  into 
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And  from  all  these  things  put  togetiber,  nothing  can  be 
more  evident,  than  that,  eacdusive  of  revdation,  man  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  creature  left  by  hiB  Maker  to  act  at 
random,  and  live  at  large  np  to  the  extent  of  bis  natural 
power,  as  passion,  hnmom",  inlfcdness,  happen  to  cany 
him;  which  is  the  condition  brute  creatures  are  in:  but 
ihBtfrom  his  make,  eofutituti&nj  or  nafiir«,  he  it  in  the  itrieteH 
and  most  proper  sense  a  law  to  himself.  He  hath  the  rule  of 
right  within:  what  is  wanting  is  only  that  he  honartly 
attend  to  it'. 

The  inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  men  of  leisure 
after  some  general  rule,  the  conformity  to,  or  disagreement 
fixim  which,  should  denominate  our  actions  good  or  evil, 
are  in  many  respects  of  great  service.  Yet  let  any  plain 
honest  man,  before  he  MXgages  in  any  course  of  action,  ask 
himself,  Is  this  I  am  going  about  right,  or  is  it  wrong?  Is 
it  good,  or  is  it  evil?  1  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  but 
that  this  question  would  be  answered  agreeably  to  truth  and 
virtue,  by  almost  any  fair  man  in  almost  any  circumstance. 
Neither  do  there  appear  any  oases  which  look  like  excep- 
tions to  this ;  but  those  of  superstition,  and  of  partiality  to 
ourselves.  Superstition  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  of  an 
exception:  but  partiality  to  ourselves  is  not;  this  being 
itself  dishonesty.  For  a  man  to  judge  that  to  be  the  equitr 
able,  the  moderate,  the  right  part  for  him  to  act,  which  he 
would  see  to  be  hard,  unjust,  oppressive  in  anotiier ;  this  is 
plain  vice,  and  can  proceed  <mly  from  great  unfairness  of 
mind. 

But  allowing  that  mankind  hath  the  rule  of  right  within 
himself,  yet  it  may  be  asked,  "What  obligations  are  we 
under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it?**  I  answer:  it  has  been 
proved  that  man  by  his  nature  is  a  law  to  himself,  witiiout 
the  particular  distinct  consideration  of  the  positive  sanctions 


aeli«n,  tlui  ii  ail  that  can  be  expaclcd  from  nich  a  cnattm  aa  man.  AaA 
tiravsh  tha  appatitaa  and  paaaiMu  hava  not  thair  exact  doe  pr^ortioa  te 
Mch  other;  tlioagli  tbey  often  atme  lor  mattery  with  judgineiit  or  r»> 
flection :  yet,  eince  the  inpetioritj  of  thie  principle  to  all  othen  ia  the  ohitf 
xeipect  which  lorma  the  oonititution,  m  fiur  aa  thia  aaperiofity  it  maintafaed^ 
the  ehaiacter,  the  mas,  ia  toed,  worthy,  virtaooi. 

^  Oompare  Arictotie,  Buiici,  tU.  6 :  e4(Mi  •*»  Aji(«f^  In  dm  t^t  «5» 
mmiikiB  MXv^j*.  Of  ooittie  in  thii,  he  impliea  that  man  haa  that  faatltf 
which  beaata  haye  not ;  and  thia  ia  the  aaanat  approachi  perfaapa,  that  hn 
ankaa  to  the  idea  of  oenatienea.— JM. 
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of  thai;  law ;  the  rewards  and  puniahmenta  which  we  feel, 
and  those  which  from  the  light  of  reason  we  have  ground 
to  believe,  are  annexed  to  it  The  qneation  then  carries  ita 
own  answer  along  with  it.  Your  obligatioin  to  obey  this 
law,  is  its  being  the  law  of  jour  nature  K  That  your  con- 
science  approres  of  and  attests  to  such  a  course  of  action, 
is  itself  alone  an  obligation.  Conscience  does  not  only 
offer  itself  to  show  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it 
likewise  carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our 
natural  guide;  the  guide  assigned  us  by  the  Author  ot 
our  nature :  it  therefore  belongs  to  our  condition  of  being, 
it  is  our  duty  to  walk  in  that  path,  and  follow  this  guide, 
without  looking  about  to  see  ^edier  we  may  not  possibly 
forsake  them  ^vnth  impunity. 

However,  let  us  hear  wnat  is  to  be  said  against  obeying 
this  law  of  our  nature.  And  the  sum  is  no  mora  than  this. 
"  Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  anything  out  of  and 
beycmd  ourselves?  If  we  do  £aid  within  ourselves  regards 
to  others,  and  restraints  of  we  know  not  how  many  diffe- 
rent kinds ;  yet  these  being  embarrassments,  and  hindering 
us  from  going  tibe  nearest  way  to  our  own  good,  why  should 
we  not  endeavour  to  suppress  and  get  over  them  ?*' 

Thus  people  go  on  with  words,  which,  when  applied  to 
human  nature,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
this  worid,  have  really  no  meaning.  For  does  not  all  this 
kind  of  talk  go  upon  supposition,  that  our  happiness  in 
this  world  consists  in  somewhat  quite  distinct  fiK>m  regard 
to  others ;  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  vice  to  be  without 
restraint  or  confinement?  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
enjoyments,  in  a  manner  all  the  common  ei^oymentsof 
life,  even  the  pleasures  of  vice,  depend  upon  these  regards 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Throw  off 
all  regards  to  others,  and  we  should  be  quite  indifferent  to 
infJEuny  and  to  honour ;  there  could  be  no  such  thing  at  all 
as  ambition ;  and  scarce  any  such  thing  as  covetousness ; 
for  we  should  likewise  be  equally  indifferent  to  the  disgrace 
of  poverty,  the  several  neglects  and  kinds  of  contempt  which 
accompany  tlus  state;  and  to  the  reputation  of  riches,  the 
regard  and  respect  they  usually  procure.    Neither  is  re- 

'  In  his  Antlogj,  Part  iL  ck  a.,  Bntler  ■bows  that  dvtitt  mm,  apwC 
from  any  direct  commaxid,  as  soon  as  our  relation  to  any  existing  power  is  made 
known  to  ni.  Soch  a  power  is  conseienoe ;  and,  Sf  so,  then  the  tefr  iodit* 
ense  of  conscience  within  our  hreaits  is  a  eaQ  to  obey  ili  'niim.^'^ML 
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straint  by  any  means  peculiar  to  one  course  of  life :  but  our 
very  nature,  exclusive  of  conscience  and  our  condition,  Ia3r3 
us  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  it.  We  cannot  gain  any 
end  whatever  without  being  confined  to  the  proper  means, 
which  is  often  the  most  painful  and  uneasy  confinement 
And  in  numberle3S  instances  a  present  appetite  cannot  be 
gratified  without  such  apparent  and  immediate  ruin  and 
hiisery,  that  the  most  dissolute  man  in  the  world  chooses 
to  forego  the  pleasTu*e,  rather  than  endure  the  pain. 

Is  the  meaning  then,  to  indulge  those  regards  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  submit  to  those  restraints,  which  upon 
the  whole  are  attended  with  more  satisfaction  than  uneasi- 
ness, and  get  over  only  those  which  bring  more  uneasiness 
and  inconvenience  than  satisfaction  ?  "  Doubtless  this  was 
our  meaning."  You  have  changed  sides  then.  Keep  to 
this ;  be  consistent  with  yourselves ;  and  you  and  the  men 
of  virtue  are  in  general  perfectly  agreed.  But  let  us  take 
care  and  avoid  mistakes.  Let  it  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  temper  of  envy,  rage,  resentment,  yields  greater 
delight  than  meekness,  forgiveness,  compassion,  and  good- 
will :  especially  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  rage,  envy, 
resentment,  are  in  themselves  mere  misery ;  and  the  satis- 
flEustion  arising  from  the  indulgence  of  them  is  little  more 
than  relief  from  that  misery ;  whereas  the  temper  of  com- 
passion and  benevolence  is  itself  delightful ;  and  the  indul- 
gence of  it,  by  doing  good,  affords  new  positive  dehght  and 
enjoyment.  Let  it  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  satis- 
&ction  arising  from  the  reputation  of  riches  and  power, 
however  obtained,  and  from  the  respect  paid  to  them,  is 
greater  than  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  reputation  of 
justice,  honestv,  charity,  and  the  esteem  which  is  univer- 
sally acknowleaged  to  be  their  due.  And  if  it  be  doubtful 
which  of  these  satisfactions  is  the  greatest,  as  there  are 
persons  who  think  neither  of  them  very  considerable,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  ambition  and  covetous- 
ness,  virtue  and  a  good  mind,  considered  in  themselves,  and 
as  leading  to  different  courses  of  life ;  there  can,  I  say^  be 
no  doubt,  which  temper  and  which  course  is  attended  with 
most  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  with  most  per- 
plexity, vexation,  and  inconvenience.  And  both  the  virtues 
and  vices  which  have  been  now  mentioned  do,  in  a  manner, 
equally  imply  in  them  regards  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
our  fellow-creatures.      And  with  respect  to  rostrsdnt  and 
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confinement:  whoever  will  consider  the  restraints  from 
fear  and  shame,  the  dissimulation,  mean  arts  of  conceal- 
ment, servile  compliances,  one  or  other  of  which  helong  to 
almost  every  course  of  vice,  will  soon  he  convinced  that  the 
man  of  virtue  is  hy  no  means  upon  a  disadvantage  in  this 
respect  How  many  instances  are  there  in  which  men  feel 
and  own  and  ciy  aloud  under  the  chains  of  vice  with  which 
they  are  enthralled,  and  which  yet  they  will  not  shake  off ! 
How  many  instances,  in  which  persons  manifestly  go 
through  more  pains  and  self-denial  to  grati^  a  vicious 
passion,  than  would  have  heen  necessary  to  tne  conquest 
of  it !  To  this  is  to  he  added,  that  when  virtue  is  hecome 
habitual,  when  the  temper  of  it  is  acquired,  what  was  before 
confinement  ceases  to  be  so,  by  becoming  choice  and  de- 
light ^  Whatever  restraint  and  guard  upon  ourselves  may 
be  needful  to  unlearn  any  unnatural  distortion  or  odd  ges- 
ture; yet,  in  all  propriety  of  speech,  natural  behaviour  must 
be  the  most  easy  and  imrestrained.  It  is  manifest  that, 
in  the  common  course  of  life,  there  is  seldom  any  incon- 
sistency between  our  duty  and  what  is  called  interest :  it 
is  much  seldomer  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between 
duly  and  what  is  really  our  present  interest;  meaning  by 
interest,  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Self-love,  then,  though 
confined  to  die  interest  of  the  present  world,  does  in  gene- 
ral perfectly  coincide  with  virtue ;  and  leads  us  to  one  and 
the  same  course  of  life.  But,  whatever  exceptions  there 
are  to  this,  which  are  much  fewer  than  they  are  commonly 
thought;  all  shall  be  set  right  at  the  final  distribution  of 
things.  It  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  evil  prevail- 
ing finsdly  over  good,  under  the  conduct  and  administra- 
tion of  a  perfect  mind. 

The  whole  argument,  which  I  have  been  now  insisting 
upon,  may  be  thus  summed  up,  and  given  you  in  one  view. 
The  nature  of  man  is  adapted  to  some  course  of  action  or 
other.  Upon  comparing  some  actions  with  this  natiu*e, 
they  appear  suitable  and  correspondent  to  it :  fi'om  com- 
parison of  other  actions  with  the  same  nature,  there  arises 
to  our  view  some  unsuitableness  or  disproportion.     The 

1  This  if  the  point  on  which  Ariatotle,  Bthici,  Book  il,  seises  as  the 
nie  test  of  the  formation  of  a  Tirtaons  habit.  '<  Do  you  ptactiM  it  with 
pleasQief"  Thoie  yirtnes,  which  at  first  are  most  irksome  and  difficult, 
oecomo  pleasurable  when  we  beoome  thoronghly  habituated  to  them. — Bd, 
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eofyespond«noa  of  aetiosB  to  ihe  nature  of  the  agent 
ronders  Uiem  natural:  thair  dU^roportion  to  it,  unnatural. 
That  an  action  is  oorveepondent  to  the  nature  of  the  agent, 
does  not  ansa  from  its  being  agreeable  to  the  principle 
which  happens  to  be  tbe  strongest:  for  it  lOdcy  be  so,  and 
yet  be  quite  disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  agent. 
The  correspondence,  thavelbce,  or  disproportion,  arises  fix»m 
somewhat  else.  This  can  be  nothing  but  a  difference  in 
nature  and  kind,  altogether  distinct  fiom  strength,  between 
the  inward  principles.  Some,  then,  are  in  natmre  and  kind 
superior  to  others.  And  the  correspondence  arises  from 
the  action  being  conformable  to  the  higher  principle ;  and 
the  unsuitableness  from  its  being  contrary  to  it  Reason- 
able self-love  and  eonseienoe  are  the  chief  or  superior  prin- 
ciples in  the  nature  of  man :  because  an  action  may  be 
suitable  to  this  nature,  though  all  other  principles  be  vio- 
lated ;  but  becomes  unsuitabls,  if  either  of  those  are.  Con- 
science and  self-loye,  if  we  understand  our  true  happiness, 
always  lead  us  the  same  way.  Duty  and  interest  are  per- 
Ibctly  coincident*:  for  the  most  part  in  this  world,  but 
enti^ly  aiul  in  erei^  iiu>teiu»  if  we  take  in  tha  future,  lu^ 
the  whole;  this  being  implied  in  the  notion  of  a  good 
and  perfect  administration  of  things.  Thus  they  who  hare 
been  so  wise  in  their  generation  as  to  regard  only  their  own 
supposed  interest,  at  tne  expense  and  to  uxe  injuxy  of  others, 
shall  at  last  find,  that  he  who  has  giyen  up  all  the  adyan- 
tages  of  the  present  world,  rather  than  riolafce  his  conscience 
and  the  relations  of  life,  has  infinitely  better  provided  for 
himself,  and  secured  his  own  interest  and  happiness. 

*  Hera  is  perhapi  a  point  on  which  it  might  w^m  that  Btttlw'i  Matimfntf 
agne  with  thow  of  Pal^  and  oihor  rack  vriton ;  bat  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  "  dutj  and  mtereat/'  like  "  virtue  and  happineas,**  are  practicallT 
identical  in  the  main,  Butler  would  never  eonient  to  allow  that  fuch  or  woA 
Uk  act  waa  our  "  dntf/'  beeaoae  it  ia  our  "  intereaty"  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary he  would  mj,  **  it  mud  be  our  intereat,  becauie  it  it  our  dutT."  It 
wonld  not  be  neceaiarj  to  add  thia.  but  that  Profeaaor  Whewell  haa  oa- 
deavonred  to  identic  the  prindplei  of  Butler  to  lome  extent  with  thcee  of 
Palay,  or  at  leaat  to  reconcile  them  in  part;  a  thing  which  ia  plainly 
impoesible.— JBtf. 
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Sbbmon  IV.^"Upon  thb  Goterhicbnt  or  tex  Tonoub. 

"  If  uy  mia  MBOOg  yon  Mem  to  bo  veligiioqi,  and  bridleth  nol  bia  tongiUp 
bnt  dooeiTeth  his  own  hmii,  thii  man*!  religion  it  Tnin."— Jam«f  i.  20. 


The  translation  of  this  text  wcnM  be  more  detennmats  by 
being  more  liteval,  thus:  If  amf  mofn  among  you  seem^th  to 
hi  rdiffious,  not  bridling  hia  tongue,  but  dmemng  his  own  hsartt 
Ms  man's  religion  is  mdn.  This  determines,  that  the  words, 
ha  deesiseth  his  ornn  hsart,  are  not  put  in  opposition  to, 
ssmneth  to  bs  rsHgiouSy  bat  to,  bridUth  not  his  tongus»  The 
certain  deteiminate  meaning  of  the  text  then  being,  that  he 
who  seemeth  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  in  that  partiedlar  qeceiyeth  his  own  heart,  this  man's 
religion  is  vain;  we  may  observe  somewhat  very  forcible 
and  expressive  in  these  words  of  St  James.  As  if  the 
jq>06tle  had  said.  No  man  surely  can  make  any  pretences  to 
religion,  who  does  not  at  least  believe  that  he  bridleth  his 
tongue :  if  he  puts  on  any  appearanoe  or  &ee  of  religion, 
and  yet  does  not  govern  his  tongue,  he  must  surely  deceive 
himself  in  that  partieular,  and  think  he  does :  and  whoever 
is  so  unhappy  as  to  deceive  himself  in  this,  to  im^^ine  he 
keeps  that  unruly  faculty  in  due  subjection,  when  indeed 
he  does  not,  whatever  the  other  part  of  his  life  be,  his  re- 
ligion is  vain ;  the  government  of  the  tongue  being  a  most 
material  restraint  •which  virtue  lays  us  under :  without  it 
no  man  can  be  truly  religious. 

In  treating  upon  this  subject,  I  will  consider — 

First,  What  is  the  general  vice  or  fault  here  referred  to : 
or  what  disposition  in  men  is  supposed  in  moral  reflections 
and  precepts  concerning  bridling  As  tongue. 

Secondly,  When  it  may  be  ssdd  of  any  one,  that  he  has 
a  due  government  over  himself  in  this  respect 

I.  Now  the  &ult  referred  to,  and  the  disposition  sup- 
posed, in  precepts  and  reflections  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue,  is  not  evil-speaking  from  malice,  nor 
lying  or  bearing  fiilse  witness  from  indirect  selfish  designs. 
The  disposition  to  these,  and  the  actual  vices  themselves, 
all  come  under  other  subjects.  The  tongue  may  be  em- 
ployed about,  and  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  vice, 
in  tempting  and  deceiving,  in  perjury  and  injustice.  But 
tke  thing  here  supposed  and  referred  to,  is  talkativeness  : 
a  disposition  to  be  talking,  abstracted  from  the  consider 
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ation  of  what  is  to  be  said ;  with  very  little  or  no  regard  Ui^ 
or  thought  of  doing,  either  good  or  harm.  And  let  not 
any  imagine  this  to  be  a  slight  matter,  and  that  it  deserves 
not  to  have  so  great  weight  laid  upon  it;  till  he  has  con- 
sidered, what  evil  is  implied  in  it,  and  the  bad  effects  which 
follow  from  it  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  thej  who  are 
addicted  to  this  folly  would  choose  to  confine  themselves 
to  trifles  and  indifferent  subjects,  and  so  intend  only  to  be 
guilty  of  being  impertinent :,  but  as  they  cannot  go  on  for 
ever  talking  of  nothing,  as  common  matters  will  not  afford 
a  sufficient  fund  for  perpetual  continued  discourse :  when 
subjects  of  this  kind  are  exhausted,  they  will  go  on  to  de- 
fisunation,  scandal,  divulging  of  secrets,  their  own  secrets  as 
well  as  those  of  others,  anything  rather  than  be  silent 
They  are  plainly  hurried  on  in  the  heat  of  their  talk  to  say 
quite  different  things  from  what  they  first  intended,  and 
which  they  afterwards  wish  unsaid:  or  improper  things, 
which  they  had  no  end  in  saying,  but  only  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  their  tongue.  And  if  these  people  expect  to 
be  heard  and  regarded,  for  there  are  some  content  merely 
with  talking,  they  will  invent  to  engage  your  attention: 
and,  when  they  have  heard  the  least  imperfect  hint  of  an 
affair,  they  will  out  of  their  own  head  add  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  and  other  matters  to  make  out 
their  story,  and  give  the  appearance  of  probability  to  it : 
not  that  they  have  any  concern  about  being  believed,  other- 
wise than  as  a  means  of  being  heard.  The  thing  is,  to 
ei^g^o  your  attention ;  to  take  you  up  wholly  for  the  pre- 
sent time :  what  reflections  will  be  made  afterwards,  is  in 
truth  the  least  of  their  thoughts.  And  further,  when  per- 
sons, who  indulge  themselves  in  these  liberties  of  the 
tongue,  are  in  any  degree  offended  vnth  another,  as  little 
disgusts  and  misimderstandings  will  be,  they  allow  them- 
selves to  defame  and  revile  sudi  a  one  without  any  mode- 
ration or  bounds ;  thotigh  the  offence  is  so  veiy  slight,  that 
they  themselves  would  not  do,  nor  perhaps  wish  him  an 
injury  in  any  other  way.  And  in  this  case  the  scandal  and 
revilmgs  are  chiefly  owing  to  talkativeness,  and  not  bridling 
their  tongue;  and  so  come  under  our  present  subject  The 
least  occasion  in  the  world  will  make  the  humour  break 
out  in  this  particular  way,  or  in  another.  It  is  like  a 
torrent,  which  must  and  will  flow ;  but  the  least  thing  ima- 
ginable will  first  of  all  give  it  either  this  or  another 
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direction,  turn  it  into  this  or  that  channel :  or  like  a  fire ; 
the  nature  of  which,  when  in  a  heap  of  comhustible  matter, 
is  to  spread  and  lay  waste  all  around ;  but  any  one  of  a 
thousand  little  accidents  will  occasion  it  to  break  out  first 
either  in  this  or  another  particular  part. 

The  subject  then  before  us,  though  it  does  run  up  into, 
and  can  scarce  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  from  all 
others ;  yet  it  needs  not  to  be  so  much  mixed  or  blended 
with  them  as  it  often  is.  Every  faculty  and  power  may  be 
used  as  the  instrument  of  premeditated  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, merely  as  the  most  proper  and  effectual  means  of 
executing  such  designs.  But  if  a  man,  firom  deep  malice 
and  desire  of  revenge,  should  meditate  a  falsehood  with  a 
settled  design  to  ruin  his  neighbour's  reputation,  and  should 
with  great  coolness  and  deliberation  spread  it;  nobody 
^ould  choose  to  say  of  such  a  one,  that  he  had  no  govern- 
ment of  his  tongue.  A  man  may  use  the  &culty  of  speech 
as  an  instrument  of  fidse  witness,  who  yet  has  so  entire  a 
command  over  that  faculty,  as  never  to  speak  but  from 
forethought  and  cool  design.  Here  the  crime  is  injustice 
and  perjury :  and,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  belongs  to  the 
present  subject,  than  perjury  and  injustice  in  any  other 
way.  But  there  is  such  a  thmg  as  a  disposition  to  be  talk- 
ing for  its  own  sake ;  from  which  persons  often  say  any- 
thmg,  good  or  bad,  of  others,  merely  as  a  subject  of  dis- 
course, according  to  the  particular  temper  they  themselves 
happen  to  be  in,  and  to  pass  away  the  present  time.  There 
is  lDi:ewise  to  be  observed  in  persons  such  a  strong  and 
eager  desire  of  engaging  attention  to  what  they  say,  that 
they  will  speak  good  or  evil,  truth  or  otherwise,  merely  as 
one  or  the  other  seems  to  be  most  hearkened  to :  and  this, 
though  it  is  sometimes  joined,  is  not  the  same  with  the 
desire  of  being  thought  important  and  men  of  consequence. 
There  is  in  some  such  a  disposition  to  be  talking,  diat  an 
offence  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  such  as  would  not  raise 
any  other  resentment,  yet  raises,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  tongue,  puts  it  into  a  flune,  into  the  most 
ungovernable  motions.  This  outrage,  when  the  person  it 
respects  is  present,  we  distinguish  in  the  lower  rank  of 
people  by  a  peculiar  term:  and  let  it  be  observed,  that 
though  &e  decencies  of  behaviour  are  a  little  kept,  the 
same  outrage  and  virulence,  indulged  when  he  is  absent,  is 
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an  offence  of  the  same  kind.  But  not  to  distinguish  any 
farther  in  this  manner :  men  run  into  faults  and  follies, 
which  cannot  so  properly  he  referred  to  any  one  general 
head  as  this,  that  they  ha\'e  not  a  due  government  over 
their  tongue. 

And  this  unrestrained  voluhility  and  wantonness  of 
speech  is  the  occasion  of  numberless  evils  and  vexations 
in  life.  It  begets  resentment  in  him  who  is  the  subject  of 
it ;  sows  the  seed  of  strife  and  dissension  amongst  others ; 
and  inflames  little  disgusts  and  offences,  which  if  let  alone 
would  wear  away  of  themselves :  it  is  often  of  as  bad  effect 
upon  the  good  name  of  others,  as  deep  envy  or  malice : 
and,  to  say  the  least  of  it  in  this  respect,  it  destroys  and 
perverts  a  certain  equity  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
society  to  be  observed ;  namely,  that  praise  and  dispraise,  a 
good  or  bad  character,  should  always  be  bestowed  accord- 
ing to  desert  The  tongue  used  in  such  a  licentious  man- 
ner is  like  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  madman ;  it  is  em- 
ployed at  random,  it  can  scarce  possibly  do  any  good,  uid 
for  the  most  part  does  a  world  of  mischief;  and  implies  not 
only  great  foUy  and  a  trifling  spirit,  but  great  viciousness 
of  mind,  great  indifference  to  truth  and  fiedsity,  and  to  the 
reputation,  welfare,  and  good  of  others.  So  much  reason 
is  there  for  what  St  James  says  of  the  tongue  ^  It  is  a 
fire^  a  tcorld  of  iniquity,  it  defiUth  the  whole  body,  setteth  on  fire 
the  course  of  nature,  and  is  itself  set  on  fire  of  heU,  This  is 
the  faculty  or  disposition  which  we  are  required  to  keep  a 
guard  upon :  these  are  the  vices  and  follies  it  runs  into, 
when  not  kept  imder  due  restraint 

II.  Wherein  the  due  government  of  the  tongue  consists, 
or  when  it  may  be  sidd  of  any  one  in  a  moral  and  religious 
sense  that  he  bridleth  his  tongue,  1  come  now  to  consider. 

The  due  and  proper  use  of  any  natural  faculty  or  power, 

is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  end  and  design  for  which  it  was 

given  us.     The  chief  purpose  for  which  the  faculty  of 

speech  was  given  to  man^  is  plainly  that  we  might  com^- 

>  Ch.  iii.  6. 

'  It  does  not  como  within  the  fphere  of  Butler's  Mgnnont  to  inqnixt  into 
the  origin  of  language.  He  simply  asserts  that  it  ''  was  giren  to  man," 
clearly  meaning  that  it  was  ^ven  by  Qod,  He  would  have  severely  repro- 
bated the  theory  as  to  its  origin  advanced  by  certain  Scotch  metaphysidaas^ 
and  embodied  in  the  phrase  of  Horace, — 

"  Donee  verba,  qnibns  sensvs  vocesqne  notanal 
^ominaque  inven^re.''^  (Sd,) 
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municate  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  in  order  to  cany  on 
the  affairs  of  the  world ;  for  husiness,  and  for  our  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  and  learning.  But  the  good  Author  of 
our  nature  designed  us  not  only  necessaries,  hut  likewise 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  in  that  being  he  hath  gra- 
ciously given,  and  in  that  condition  of  life  he  hath  placed 
us  in.  There  are  secondary  uses  of  our  faculties :  they 
administer  to  delight,  as  well  as  to  necessity :  and  as  they 
are  equally  adapted  to  both,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
intended  them  for  our  gratification,  as  well  as  for  the 
support  and  continuance  of  our  being.  The  secondaiy 
use  of  speech  is  to  please  and  be  entertaining  to  each 
other  in  conversation.  This  is  in  every  respect  allowable 
and  right:  it  unites  men  closer  in  alliances  and  friend- 
ships; gives  us  a  fellow  feeling  of  the  prosperity  and 
unhappiness  of  each  other ;  and  is  in  several  respects  ser- 
viceable to  virtue,  and  to  promote  good  behaviour  in  the 
world.  And  provided  there  be  not  too  much  time  spent  in 
it,  if  it  were  considered  only  in  the  way  of  gratification  and 
delight,  men  must  have  strange  notions  of  God  and  of 
religion,  to  think  that  he  can  be  offended  with  it,  or  that 
it  is  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  virtue.  But 
the  truth  is,  such  sort  of  conversation,  though  it  has  no 
particular  good  tendency,  yet  it  has  a  general  good  one : 
it  is  social  and  fiiendly,  and  tends  to  promote  humanity, 
good  nature,  and  civility. 

As  the  end  and  use,  so  likewise  the  abuse  of  speech,  re- 
lates to  the  one  or  other  of  these ;  either  to  business,  or  to 
conversation.  As  to  the  former ;  deceit  in  the  management  of 
business  and  affiurs  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject 
now  before  jis :  though  one  may  just  mention  that  multi- 
tude, that  endless  number  of  words,  with  which  business  is 
perplexed ;  when  a  much  fewer  would,  as  it  should  seem, 
better  serve  the  purpose;  but  this  must  be  left  to  those 
who  understand  the  matter.  The  government  of  the 
tongue,  considered  as  a  subject  of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to 
conversation ;  to  that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually  fills 
up  the  time  spent  in  £riendly  meetings,  and  visits  of 
civility.  And  the  danger  is,  lest  persons  entertain  them- 
selves and  others  at  the  expense  of  their  wisdom  and  their 
virtue,  and  to  the  injury  or  offence  of  their  neighbour.    If 
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they  will  observe  and  keep  clear  of  these,  they  may  be  as 
free,  and  easy,  and  unresenred,  as  they  can  desire. 

The  cautions  to  be  given  for  avoiding  these  dangers, 
and  to  render  conversation  innocent  and  agreeable,  fall 
under  the  following  particulars :  silence ;  talking  of  indif- 
ferent things;  and  which  makes  up  too  great  a  part  of 
conversation,  giving  of  characters,  speaking  well  or  evil  of 
others. 

The  Wise  Man  observes,  that  there  is  a  time  to  tpeak  and 
a  time  to  keep  silence.  One  meets  with  people  in  the  world, 
who  seem  never  to  have  made  the  last  of  these  observa- 
tions. And  yet  these  great  talkers  do  not  at  all  speak  from 
their  having  anything  to  say,  as  eveiy  sentence  ^ows,  but 
only  from  &e\i  inclination  to  be  talking.  Their  conversa- 
tion is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  tongue :  no  other  human 
faculty  has  any  share  in  it  It  is  strange  these  persons  can 
help  reflecting,  that  unless  they  have  in  truth  a  superior 
capacity,  and  are  m  an  extraord^aiy  manner  furnished  for 
conversation ;  if  they  are  entertaining,  it  is  at  their  own 
expense.  Is  it  possible,  that  it  should  never  come  into 
people's  thoughts  to  suspect,  whether  or  no  it  be  to  their 
advantage  to  show  so  very  much  of  themselves  ?  Oh  that 
you  would  altogether  hold  your  peace,  and  it  should  be  your 
wisdom  ^  Remember  likewise  there  are  persons  who  love 
fewer  words,  an  inoffensive  sort  of  people,  and  who  deserve 
some  regard,  though  of  too  still  and  composed  tempers  for 
you.  Of  this  number  was  the  son  of  Sirach:  for  he 
plainly  speaks  from  experience,  when  he  says.  As  hiUs  of 
sands  are  to  the  steps  of  the  aged,  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a 
quiet  man.  But  one  would  think  it  dbiould  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  that  when  they  are  in  company  with  their 
superiors  of  any  kind,  in  years,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence :  when  proper  and  useful  subjects  are  discoursed  of, 
which  they  cannot  bear  a  part  in ;  that  these  are  times  for 
silence :  when  they  should  learn  to  hear,  and  be  attentive ; 
at  least  in  their  turn.  It  is  indeed  a  veiy  unhappy  way 
these  people  are  in :  they  in  a  manner  cut  tibemselves  oat 
from  all  advantage  of  conversation,  except  that  of  being 
entertained  with  &eir  own  talk :  their  business  in  coming 
into  ooimii^y  not  being  at  all  to  be  informed,  to  hear,  to 
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learn;  but  to  display  themselves;  or  rather  to  "exert  their 
facility,  and  talk  without  any  design  at  all.  And  if  we 
consider  conversation  as  an  entertainment,  as  somewhat  to 
unbend  the  mind:  as  a  diversion  from  the  cares,  the 
business,  and  the  sorrows  of  life ;  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  it,  that  the  discourse  be  mutual.  This  I  say,  is  implied 
in  the  very  notion  of  what  we  distinguish  by  conversation, 
or  being  in  company.  Attention  to  the  continued  dis- 
course of  one  alone  grows  more  painful  often,  than  the 
cares  and  business  we  come  to  be  diverted  from.  He 
therefore  who  imposes  this  upon  us  is  guilty  of  a  double 
offence ;  arbitrarily  enjoining  silence  upon  all  the  rest,  and 
likewise  obliging  ihem  to  this  painful  attention. 

I  am  sensible  these  things  are  apt  to  be  passed  over,  as 
too  litde  to  come  into  a  serious  discourse :  but  in  reality 
men  are  obliged,  even  in  point  of  morality  and  virtue,  to 
observe  all  the  decencies  of  behaviour.  The  greatest  evils 
in  life  have  had  their  rise  from  somewhat,  which  was 
thought  of  too  little  importance  to  be  attended  to.  And  as 
to  the  matter  we  are  now  upon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  considered.  For  if  people  will  not  maintain  a  due 
government  over  themselves,  in  regarding  proper  times  and 
seasons  for  silence,  but  will  be  talking ;  &ey  certainly,  whe- 
ther they  design  it  or  not  at  first,  will  go  on  to  scandal  and 
evil-speaking,  and  divulging  secrets. 

If  it  were  needful  to  say  anything  further,  to  persuade 
men  to  learn  this  lesson  of  silence ;  one  might  put  them 
in  mind,  how  insignificant  they  render  themselves  bv  this 
excessive  talkativeness :  insomuch  that,  if  they  do  enance 
to  say  anything  which  deserves  to  be  attended  to  and 
regarded,  it  is  lost  in  the  variety  and  abundance  which  they 
utter  of  another  sort. 

The  occasions  of  silence,  then,  are  obvious,  and  one 
would  think  should  be  easily  distinguished  by  eveiybody : 
namely,  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  say ;  or  nothing,  but 
what  is  better  imsaid :  better,  either  in  regard  to  particular 
persons  he  is  present  with ;  or  from  its  being  an  interruption^ 
to  conversation  itself ;  or  to  conversation  of  a  more  agreeable 
kind ;  or  better,  lastly,  with  regard  to  himself.  I  will  end 
this  particular  with  two  reflections  of  the  Wise  Man;  one 
of  which,  in  the  strongest  manner,  exposes  the  ridiculous: 
part  of  this  licentiousness  of  the  tongue;  and  the  other/ 
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the  great  daoger  and  viciousness  of  it.  When  lis  that  is  a  fool 
VKdketh  by  the  way  tide,  his  wisdom  Jaileth  him,  and  he  saOh 
to  every  one  that  he  is  afoolK  The  other  is,  In  the  multitude 
of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin^. 

As  to  the  goTcmmcnt  of  the  tongue  in  respect  to  talking 
upon  indifferent  subjects;  after  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  due  government  of  it  in  respect  to  the  occasions 
and  times  for  silence,  there  is  little  more  necessary,  than 
only  to  caution  men  to  be  fully  satisfied,  that  the  subjects 
are  indeed  of  an  indiiferent  nature ;  and  not  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  conversation  of  this  kind.  But  persons  must 
be  sure  to  take  heed,  that  the  subject  of  their  discourse  be 
at  least  of  an  indifferent  natiire :  that  it  be  no  way  offensive 
to  virtue,  religion,  or  good  mannei's;  tliat  it  be  not  of  a 
licentious  dissolute  sort,  this  leavmg  always  ill  impressions 
upon  the  mind ;  that  it  be  no  way  injurious  or  vexatious  to 
others ;  and  that  too  much  time  be  not  spent  this  way,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  duties  and  offices  of  life  which  belong 
to  their  station  and  condition  in  Uie  world.  However, 
though  there  is  not  any  necessity  tliat  men  should  aim  at 
being  important  and  weighty  in  every  sentence  they  speak : 
yet  since  useful  subjects,  at  least  of  some  kinds,  are  as 
entertaining  as  others ;  a  wise  man,  even  when  he  desires  to 
unbend  his  mind  from  business,  would  choose  diat  the  con- 
versation might  turn  upon  somewhat  instructive. 

The  last  thing  is,  the  government  of  the  tongue  as  re- 
lating to  discourse  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  giving  of 
characters.  These  are  in  a  manner  the  same:  and  one 
can  scarce  call  it  an  indifferent  subject,  because  discourse 
upon  it  almost  peipetually  nuis  into  somewhat  criminal. 

And  first  of  all,  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
did  not  take  up  so  great  a  part  of  conversation ;  because  it 
is  indeed  a  subject  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Let  any  one 
consider  the  various  interests,  competitions,  and  little  mis- 
understandings which  arise  amongst  men ;  and  he  will  soon 
see,  that  he  is  not  unprejudiced  and  impartial ;  that  he  is 
not,  as  I  may  speak,  neutral  enough,  to  trust  himself  with 
talking  of  tlie  character  and  concerns  of  his  neighbour,  in 
a  free,  careless,  and  unreserved  manner.  There  is  perpetu- 
ally, and  often  it  is  not  attended  to,  a  rivalship  amongst 
people  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  respect  to  wit,  beau^, 
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learning,  fortune,  and  that  one  thing  will  insensibly  in- 
fluence them  to  speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  even 
where  tliere  is  no  formed  malice  or  ill  design.  Since  there- 
fore it  is  so  hard  to  enter  into  this  subject  without  offend- 
ing, the  iirst  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  people  should 
learn  to  decline  it ;  to  get  over  that  strong  inclination  most 
have  to  be  talking  of  the  concerns  and  behaviour  of  their 
neighbour. 

But  since  it  is  impossible  that  this  subject  should  be 
wholly  excluded  conversation;  and  since  it  is  necessary 
that  the  characters  of  men  should  be  known.:  the  next  thing 
is,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  what  is  said;  and 
tlierefore  that  we  should  be  religiously  scrupulous  and 
exact  to  say  nothing,  either  good  or  bad,  but  what  is  true. 
I  put  it  thus,  because  it  is  in  reality  of  as  great  importance 
to  the  good  of  society,  that  the  characters  of  bad  men 
should  be  known,  as  that  the  characters  of  good  men  should. 
People,  who  are  given  to  scandal  and  detraction,  may  in- 
deed make  an  ill  use  of  this  observation ;  but  truths  wliich, 
are  of  service  towards  regulating  our  conduct  are  not  to  be 
disowned,  or  even  concealed,  because  a  bad  use  may  be 
made  of  them.  This,  however,  would  be  effectually  pre- 
vented, if  Uiese  two  things  were  attended  to.  First,  Tliat, 
though  it  is  equally  of  bad  consequence  to  society,  that 
men  should  have  either  good  or  ill  characters  which  they 
do  not  deserve;  yet,  when  you  say  somewhat  good  of  a 
man  which  he  does  not  deserve,  there  is  no  wrong  done 
him  in  particular;  whereas,  when  you  say  evil  of  a  man 
which  he  does  not  deserve,  here  is  a  direct  formal  injury,  a 
real  piece  of  injustice  done  him.  This  tlierefore  makes  a 
wide  difference;  and  gives  us,  iu  point  of  \irtue,  much 
greater  latitude  in  speaking  well  than  ill  of  othei*s.  Se- 
condly, A  good  man  is  friendly  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
a  lover  of  mankind ;  and  so  will,  upon  every  occasion,  and 
often  without  any,  say  all  the  good  he  can  of  everybody : 
but  so  far  as  he  is  a  good  man,  will  never  be  disposed  to 
speak  evil  of  any,  unless  there  be  some  other  reason  for  it, 
besides  bai-cly  that  it  is  true.  If  he  be  charged  with  having 
given  an  ill  character,  he  will  scarce  think  it  a  sufficient 
justification  of  himself  to  say  it  was  a  true  one,  unless  he 
can  also  give  some  furtlier  account  how  he  came  to  do 
so :  a  just  indignation  against  particulai'  instances  of  villany, 
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where  they  are  great  and  scandalous;  or  to  prevent  an 
innocent  man  from  being  deceived  and  betrayed,  when  he 
has  great  trust  and  confidence  in  one  who  does  not  deserve 
it  Justice  must  be  done  to  every  part  of  a  subject  when 
we  are  considering  it  If  there  be  a  man,  who  bears  a  fair 
character  in  the  world,  whom  yet  we  know  to  be  without 
faith  or  honesty,  to  be  really  an  ill  man ;  it  must  be  allowed 
in  general,  that  we  shall  do  a  piece  of  service  to  society', 
by  letting  such  a  one*s  true  clmracter  be  known.  This  is 
no  more  than  what  we  have  an  instance  of  in  our  Saviour 
himself;  though  he  was  mild  and  gentle  beyond  example'. 
However,  no  words  can  express  too  strongly  the  caution 
which  should  be  used  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

Upon  the  whole  matter:  If  people  would  observe  the 
obvious  occasions  of  silence,  if  they  would  subdue  the  in* 
clinations  to  tale-bearing,  and  that  eager  desire  to  engage 
attention,  which  is  an  original  disease  in  some  minds ;  they 
would  be  in  little  danger  of  offending  with  their  tongue ; 
and  would,  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense,  have  due  govern- 
ment over  it. 

I  will  conclude  with  some  precepts  and  reflections  of  the 
son  of  Sirach  upon  this  subject  Be  swift  to  hear;  and,  if 
thou  hast  undentandmg,  answer  thy  neighbour ;  if  not,  lay  thy 
hand  upon  thy  nunUh.  Honour  and  shame  is  in  talk.  A  man 
of  an  ill  tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city,  and  he  Uiat  is  ra^  in 
his  talk  shall  be  hated,  A  wise  man  vnll  hold  his  tongue  tiU  he 
see  opportunity ;  but  a  babbler  and  a  fool  wHl  regard  no  time. 
He  that  useth  many  words  sliaU  be  abhorred ;  and  he  that  taketh 
to  himself  autJiority  tJterein  shaU  be  hated,  A  backbiting  tongue 
hath  disquieted  many;  strong  cities  hatii  it  pulled  down,  and 
overthrown  the  houses  of  great  men.  The  tongue  of  a  man  is 
his  fall;  but  if  thou  love  to  hear,  thou  sheUt  receive  under- 
standing, 

*  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  perbapi  on  this  alone,  that  the  use  of  Mtin 
can  be  defended.     As  Horace  says, 

"  Si  quis  erat  diyntu  detcribi,  quod  mains,  ant  fur, 
Attt  moechns  foret,  ant  sicarius,  ant  alioqoi 
Famosus,  nrnlti  com  libertate  notabant. 
Hoc  stahant,  Aoc  sunt  imilaHdu"—Uh,  I    USd.) 
>  Mark  xiL  88,  40. 
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Sbbmom  y. — Upon  Gompamion. 

"  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  lejoioe,  aod  weep  with  them  that  weep.** — 

Rom.  ziL  15. 

Evert  man  is  to  be  considered  in  two  capacities,  the  pri- 
vate and  public;  as  designed  to  pursue  bis  own  interest, 
and  likewise  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  others.  Whoever 
will  consider,  may  see,  that  in  general  there  is  no  con- 
trariety between  these ;  but  that  from  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  man,  and  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  they 
perfectly  comcide,  and  mutually  carry  on  each  other.  But, 
amongst  the  great  variety  of  affections  or  principles  of  action 
in  our  nature,  some  in  their  primary  intention  and  design 
seem  to  belong  to  the  single  or  private,  others  to  the  public 
or  social  capacity.  The  affections  required  in  the  text  are 
of  the  latter  sort.  When  we  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
others,  and  compassionate  their  distresses,  we,  as  it  were, 
substitute  them  for  ourselves,  their  interest  for  our  own ; 
and  have  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  in  their  prosperity,  and 
sorrow  in  their  distress,  as  we  have  from  reflection  upon 
our  own.  Now  there  is  nothing  strange  or  unaccountable 
in  our  being  thus  carried  out,  and  imected  towards  the 
interests  of  others.  For,  if  there  be  any  appetite,  or  any 
inward  principle  besides  self-love ;  why  may  there  not  be 
an  affection  to  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  delight 
from  that  affection's  being  gratified,  and  uneasmess  from 
things  going  contrary  to  it '  ? 

*  There  being  mnnifettly  this  appeanmee  of  men*8  labititatbg  othen  for 
themMhet,  and  being  carried  out  and  affected  towards  them  ai  towardf 
themaelTet ;  tome  persons,  who  hare  a  system  which  ezclndes  ererj  affec- 
tion of  this  sort,  hare  taken  a  pleasant  method  to  solve  it ;  and  tell  yon  it 
is  wii  WMAker  yon  are  at  all  concerned  about,  but  your  t^  oiUy,  when  you 
feel  the  affection  called  compassion,  i.  s.,  Here  is  a  plain  matter  of  Act, 
which  men  cannot  reconcile  with  the  genisral  aeoonnt  they  think  fit  to  give 
of  things :  they  therefore,  instead  of  that  manifest  fiict,  substitute  atuAer, 
which  is  reconcilable  to  their  own  scheme.  For  does  not  everybody  by  com- 
passion mean  an  affection,  the  object  of  which  is  another  in  distress!  In- 
stead of  this,  but  designing  to  have  it  mistaken  for  this,  they  speak  of  ao 
aflfection  or  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  ourselves,  or  danger  to  ourselves. 
Hobbes  defines  pity,  imagination,  or  fiction  offutun  calamity  to  oumlvet, 
proceeding  from  tie  tente  (he  means  sight  or  knowledge)  qf  another  man'e 
calamity.  Thus  fear  and  compassion  wonld  be  the  same  idea,  and  a  fearful 
and  a  compauionate  man  the  same  character,  which  every  roan  immediately 
sees  are  totally  different  Further,  to  those  who  give  any  scope  to  their 
affections,  there  is  no  perception  or  inward  feeling  more  universal  than  this  : 
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Of  these  t\f^,  delight  in  the  prosperity  of  others,  and 
compassion  for  their  distresses,  ^e  last  is  felt  much  more 

that  one  who  has  been  mercifnl  and  eompattionate  throughoat  the  tonne  of 
hii  behaTionr,  should  himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happens  to 
&I1  into  circamstances  of  distress.  Is  fear,  then,  or  cowardice,  so  great  a 
recommendation  to  the  favour  of  the  bulk  of  mankind?  Or  is  it  not  plain, 
that  mere  fearlessness  (and  therefore  not  the  eontnury)  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  qualifications  1  This  shows  that  mankind  are  not  affected  towards 
compassion  as  fear,  but  as  somewhat  totally  different 

Nothing  would  more  expose  such  accounts  as  these  of  the  affections  which 
are  &Tourable  and  friendly  to  our  fellow-creaturet,  than  to  substitute  the 
definitions,  which  this  author,  and  others  who  follow  his  steps,  give  of  such 
afieetions,  instead  of  the  words  by  which  tiiey  are  commonly  expressed. 
Hobbes,  after  having  laid  down,  that  pity  or  compassion  is  only  fear  for  our- 
selves, goes  on  to  explain  the  reason  why  we  pity  our  friends  in  distress 
more  than  others.     Now  substitute  the  d^nition  instead  of  the  word  pity 
in  this  place,  and  the  inquiry  will  be,  why  we  fear  our  friends,  &c.,  which 
words  (since  he  really  does  not  mean  why  we  are  afraid  of  them)  make  no 
question  or  sentence  at  all.    So  that  common  language,  the  words  to  com- 
jpauionaJU,  to  pity,  cannot  be  accommodated  to  his  account  of  compassion. 
The  very  joining  of  the  words  to  pily  our  fi-iendi,  is  a  direct  contradiction 
to  his  definition  of  pity :  because  those  words,  so  joined,  necessarily  express 
that  our  friends  are  the  objects  of  the  passion  :  whereas  his  definition  of  it 
asserts,  that  ourselves  (or  danger  to  ourselves)  are  the  only  objects  of  it 
He  might  indeed  have  avoided  this  absurdity,  by  plainly  saying  what  he  is 
going  to  account  for;  namely,  why  the  sight  of  the  innocent,  or  of  our 
friends  in  distress,  raises  greater  fear  for  ourselves  than  the  sight  of  other 
persons  in  distress.     But  had  he  put  the  thing  thus  plainly,  the  fact  itself 
would  have  been  doubted  ;  that  tAs  tight  of  our  friends  tn  dxstrat  raitet  in, 
us  greater  ftar  for  ourselves,  titan  tUs  sight  qf  others  in  distress.    And  in 
the  next  place  it  would  immediately  have  occurred  to  every  one,  that  the 
iact  now  mentioned,  which  at  least  is  dovhifuX,  whether  true  or  false,  was 
sot  the  same  with  this  fact,  which  nobody  ever  doubted,  that  the  sight  qf 
our  friends  in  distress  raisfS  in  us  greater  compassion  than  t/ie  eigJd  if 
others  in  distress:  every  one,  I  say,  would  have  seen  that  these  are  not  tha 
sam4,  but  tvo  different  inquiries;  and  consequently,  that  fear  and  compas* 
aioo  are  not  the  same.    Suppose  a  person  to  be  in  real  danger,  and  by  somo 
means  or  other  to  have  forgot  i(;  any  trifling  accident,  any  sound  might 
alarm  him,  recall  the  danger  to  his  remembrance,  and  renew  his  fear :  but  it 
is  almost  too  grossly  ridiculous  (though  it  is  to  show  an  absurdity)  to  speidc, 
of  that  sound  or  accident  as  an  object  of  compassion ;  and  yet,  according  to 
Mr.  Hobbes,  our  greatest  friend  in  distress  is  no  more  to  us,  no  more  the 
object  of  compassion,  or  of  any  affection  in  our  heart :  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  raises  any  emotion  in  our  mind,  but  only  the  thoughts  of  ovr 
liableness  to  calamity,  and  the  fear  of  it;  and  both  equally  do  this.     It  is 
fit  such  sort  of  accounts  of  human  nature  should  be  shown  to  be  what  they 
really  are,  because  there  is  raised  upon  tham  a  general  Kheme  which  under- 
mines the  whole  foundation  of  common  justice  and  honesty.     See  Hobbes  ^f 
Human  Nature,  c.  9,  §  10. 

There  are  often  three  distinct  perceptions  or  inward  feelings  upon  sight  of 
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generally  than  the  former.  Though  men  do  not  imiversallj 
rejoice  with  all  whom  they  see  rejoice,  yet,  accidental  ob- 
stacles removed,  they  naturally  compassionate  all,  in  some 
degree,  whom  they  see  in  distress;  so  far  as  they  have 
any  real  perception  or  sense  of  that  distress:  insomuch 
that  words  expressing  this  latter,  pity,  compassion,  fre- 
quently occur ;  whereas  we  have  scarce  any  single  one,  by 
which  the  former  is  distinctly  expressed.  Congratulation 
indeed  answers  condolence:  but  botli  these  words  are 
intended  to  signify  certain  forms  of  civility,  rather  than  any 
inward  sensation  or  feeling.  This  difference  or  inequality 
is  so  remarkable,  that  we  plainly  consider  compassion  as 
itself  an  original,  distinct,  particular  affection  in  human 
nature ;  whereas  to  rejoice  in  the  good  of  otliers,  is  only  a 
consequence  of  the  general  affection  of  love  and  good-will 
to  them.  The  reason  and  account  of  which  matter  is 
this :  when  a  man  has  obtained  any  particular  advantage 
or  felicity,  his  end  is  gained ;  and  he  does  not  in  that  par- 
ticular want  the  assistance  of  another :  there  was  therefore 
no  need  of  a  distinct  affection  towards  that  felicity  of  an- 
other already  obtained :  neither  would  such  affection  directly 

panom  m  distress :  real  tonow  and  concern  for  the  misery  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  some  degree  of  satisiaction  from  a  consciousness  of  our  freedom 
from  that  misery ;  and  as  the  mind  passes  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  it 
is  not  unnatural  from  such  an  occasion  to  reflect  upon  our  liableness  to  the 
same  or  other  calamities.  The  two  last  frequently  accompany  the  first,  but 
it  is  the  first  only  which  is  proper  compassion,  of  which  the  distressed  are 
oliyects,  and  which  directly  carries  us  with  cals&ness  and  thought  to  their 
aaaifttance.  Any  one  of  these,  from  various  and  complicated  reasons,  may 
in  particular  cases  prevail  over  the  other  two  ;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  in- 
stances, where  the  bare  sight  of  distress,  without  our  feeling  any  compassion 
for  it,  may  be  the  occasion  of  either  or  both  of  the  two  latter  perceptions. 
One  might  add,  that  if  there  be  really  any  such  thing  as  the  fiction  or  ima- 
gination of  danger  to  ourselves  from  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  others,  which 
Hobbes  speaks  of,  and  which  he  has  absurdly  mistaken  for  the  whole  of 
compassion ;  if  there  be  anything  of  this  sort  common  to  mankind,  distinct 
from  the  reflection  of  reason,  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
what  was  furthest  from  the  thoughts,  namely,  of  a  mutual  sympathy  be- 
tween each  particular  of  the  species,  a  fellow  feeling  common  to  mankind. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  an  example  of  our  substituting  others  for  ourselves, 
bat  it  would  be  an  example  of  substituting  ourselves  for  others.  And  as  it 
would  not  be  an  instance  of  benevolence,  so  neither  would  it  be  an  instance 
of  aelf-love :  for  this  phantom  of  danger  to  ourselves^  naturally  rising  to 
view  upon  sight  of  the  distresses  of  others,  would  be  no  more  an  instance  of 
love  to  ourselves,  than  the  pain  of  hunger  it. 
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carry  him  on  to  do  good  to  iliat  person :  whereas  men  in 
distress  want  assistance ;  and  compassion  leads  us  direcUj 
to  assist  them.  The  object  of  the  former  is  the  present 
felicity  of  another ;  the  object  of  the  latter  is  the  present 
misery  of  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  wants 
a  particular  affection  for  its  relief,  and  that  the  former  does 
not  want  one,  because  it  does  not  want  assistance  And 
upon  supposition  of  a  distinct  affection  in  both  cases,  the 
one  must  rest  in  the  exercise  of  itself,  having  nothing  fur- 
ther to  gain ;  the  other  does  not  rest  in  itself,  but  carries 
us  on  to  assist  the  distressed. 

But,  supposing  these  affections  natural  to  the  mind, 
particularly  the  last ;  "  Has  not  each  man  troubles  enough 
of  his  own?  must  he  indulge  an  affection  which  appro- 
priates to  himself  those  of  otibers  ?  which  leads  him  to  con- 
tract the  least  desirable  of  all  friendships,  friendships  with 
the  unfortunate  ?  Must  we  invert  the  known  rule  of  pru- 
dence, and  choose  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  distressed  ? 
or,  allowing  that  we  ought,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
relieve  them,  yet  is  it  not  better  to  do  this  from  reason  and 
duty  ?  Does  not  passion  and  affection  of  every  kind  per- 
petually mislead  us  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  passion  and  affection 
itself  a  weakness,  and  what  a  perfect  being  must  be  entirely 
free  from  ?"  Perhaps  so :  but  it  is  mankind  I  am  speaking 
of;  imperfect  creatures,  and  who  naturally,  and,  fi*om  the 
condition  we  are  placed  in,  necessarily  depend  upon  each 
other '.  With  respect  to  such  creatures,  it  would  be  found 
of  as  bad  consequence  to  eradicate  aU  natural  affections,  as 
to  be  entirely  governed  by  them.  This  would  almost  sink 
us  to  the  condition  of  brutes ;  and  that  would  leave  us  with- 
out a  sufficient  principle  of  action.  Beason  alone,  whatever 
any  one  may  wish,  is  not  in  reality  a  sufficient  motive  of 
virtue  in  such  a  creature  as  man ;  but  this  reason  joined 
with  those  affections  which  God  has  impressed  upon  his 
heart :  and  when  these  are  allowed  scope  to  exercise  them- 
selves, but  under  strict  government  and  direction  of  reason ; 

>  It  WM  obacnred,  in  a  preTioos  note,  that  Butler  adopts  the  fomrala  of 
the  Stoict  in  maintaining  that  virtue  lies  in  acting  according  to  nature :  th« 
preeent  paiaage  shows  how  lar  he  was  from  adopting  their  jninciplet  in 
geneiaL  See  below,  p.  488.  "  The  apathy  the  Stoics  talk  of,  supposes,  or 
is  accompanied  with,  something  amiss  in  the  moral  character,  in  that  which 
is  the  health  of  the  mind."— iM. 
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then  it  is  we  act  suitably  to  our.nature,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances God  has  placed  us  in.  Neither  is  affection  itself  at 
all  a  weakness ;  nor  does  it  argue  defect,  any  otherwise  than 
as  our  senses  and  appetites  do ;  they  belong  to  our  condi- 
tion of  nature,  and  are  what  we  cannot  do  without.  God 
Almighty  is,  to  be  sure,  unmoved  by  passion  or  appetite, 
unchanged  by  affection :  but  then  it  is  to  be  added,  that 
he  neiuer  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  perceives  things  by  any 
senses  like  ours ;  but  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  perfect. 
Now,  as  it  is  an  absurdity  almost  too  gross  to  be  mentioned, 
for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  his  senses,  because 
the  Supreme  Being  discerns  things  more  perfectly  without 
them ;  it  is  a  real,  though  not  so  obvious  an  absurdity,  to 
endeavour  to  eradicate  the  passions  he  has  given  us,  be- 
cause he  is  without  them.  For,  since  our  passions  are  as 
really  a  part  of  our  constitution  as  our  senses ;  since  the 
former  as  reaQy  belong  to  our  condition  of  nature  as  the 
latter ;  to  get  rid  of  either  is  equally  a  violation  of,  and 
breaking  in  upon,  that  nature  and  constitution  he  has  given 
us.  Both  our  senses  and  our  passions  are  a  supply  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature :  thus  they  show  that  we  are 
such  sort  of  creatures,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  those  helps 
which  higher  orders  of  creatures  do  not.  But  it  is  not  the 
supply,  but  the  deficiency;  as  it  is  not  a  remedy,  but  a 
disease,  which  is  the  imperfection.  However,  our  appetites, 
passions,  senses,  no  way  imply  disease :  nor  indeed  do  they 
imply  deficiency  or  imperfection  of  any  sort ;  but  only  this, 
that  the  constitution  of  nature,  according  to  which  God 
has  made  us,  is  such  as  to  require  them.  And  it  is  far 
fix>m  being  true,  that  a  wise  man  must  entirely  suppress 
compassion,  and  all  fellow  feeling  for  others,  as  a  weak- 
ness ;  and  trust  to  reason  alone  to  teach  and  enforce  upon 
him  the  practice  of  the  several  charities  we  owe  to  our 
kind ;  that,  on  the  contraiy,  even  the  bare  exercise  of  such 
affections  would  itself  be  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  world;  and  the  imperfection  of  the  higher  principles 
of  reason  and  religion  in  man,  the  little  influence  they  have 
upon  our  practice,  and  the  strength  and  prevalency  of  con- 
traiy  ones,  plainly  require  these  affections  to  be  a  restraint 
upon  these  latter,  and  a  supply  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
former. 
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First  The  very  exercise  itself  of  these  affections  in  a 
just  and  reasonable  manner  and  degree,  would  upon  the 
whole  increase  the  satisfactions,  and  lessen  the  miseries 
of  life '. 

It  is  the  tendency  and  business  of  virtue  and  reli* 
gion  to  procure,  as  much  as  may  be,  imiversal  good-will, 
trust,  and  friendship  amongst  mankind.  If  this  could  be 
brought  to  obtain ;  and  each  man  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  others,  as  every  one  does  that  of  a  Mend ;  and  looked 
upon  the  success  and  prosperity  of  his  neighbour,  as  every 
one  does  upon  that  of  his  children  and  family; 'it  is  too 
manifest  to  be  insisted  upon,  how  much  the  enjoyments  of 
life  would  be  increased.  There  would  be  so  much  hap- 
piness introduced  into  the  world,  without  any  deduction 
or  inconvenience  from  it,  in  proportion  as  the  precept  of 
rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoice  was  universfidlv  obeyed.  Our 
Saviour  has  owned  this  good  affection  as  belonging  to  our 
nature,  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  ;  and  does  not  think 
it  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  perfect  state,  to  represent  its 
happiness  as  capable  of  increase,  from  reflection  upon  that 
of  others. 

But  since  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  compassion  or 
sorrow  for  the  distress  of  others  seems  so  far  necessarily 
connected  with  joy  in  their  prosperity,  as  that  ^^Kwver 
rejoices  in  one  must  imavoidably  compassionate  the  other ; 
there  cannot  be  that  delight  or  satisfaction,  which  appears 
to  be  so  considerable,  without  the  inconveniences,  whatever 
they  are,  of  compassion. 

However,  without  considering  this  connection,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  more  good  than  evil,  more  deUght  than 
sorrow,  arises  from  compassion  itself;  tiiere  being  so  many 
things  which  balance  the  sorrow  of  it.  There  is  first  the 
relief  which  the  distressed  feel  from  this  affection  in  others 
towards  them.  There  is  likewise  the  additional  misery 
which  they  would  feel  from  the  reflection,  that  no  one 
commiserated  their  case.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  any  dis- 
position, prevailing  beyond  a  certain  degree,  bec(»nes  some- 

*  Batler  would  not  here  assert,  as  would  Faley,  tbat  tbe  due  exercise  of 
our  affections  is  right  and  proper  because  it  would  tend  to  promote  happi- 
ness ;  but  the  conrerse.  "  Tbey  are  to  be  duly  exercised/*  Batler  woud 
say,  "  and  consequently  they  will  be  found  to  promote  true  happiness."— .Stf* 
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what  wrong ;  and  we  have  ways  of  speaking,  which,  thoagh 
they  do  not  directly  express  that  excess,  yet  always  le«id 
our  thoughts  to  it,  and  give  us  the  notion  of  it  Thus, 
when  mention  is  made  of  delight  in  heing  pitied,  this 
always  conveys  to  oxir  mind  the  notion  of  somewhat  which 
is  really  a  weakness :  the  manner  of  speaking,  I  say,  implies 
a  certain  weakness  and  feebleness  of  mind,  which  is  and 
ought  to  be  disapproved.  But  men  of  the  greatest  fortitude 
would  ii!  distress  feel  uneasiness,  from  Imowing  that  no 
person  in  tho  world  had  any  sort  of  compassion  or  real 
concern  for  them ;  and  in  some  cases,  especially  when  the 
temper  is  enfeebled  by  sickness,  or  any  long  and  great 
distress,  doubtless,  would  feel  a  kind  of  relief  even  from 
the  helpless  good-will  and  ineffectual  assistances  of  those 
about  them.  Over  agunst  the  sorrow  of  compassion  is 
likewise  to  be  set  a  peculiar  calm  kind  of  satisfaction,  which 
accompanies  it,  unless  in  cases  where  the  distress  of  another 
is  by  some  means  so  brought  home  to  ourselves,  as  to 
become  in  a  manner  our  own  ^ ;  or  when  from  weakness  of 
mind  the  affection  rises  too  high,  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. This  tranquillity  or  calm  satisfaction  proceeds 
partly  from  consciousness  of  a  right  affection  and  temper 
of  mind,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  our  own  freedom  from 
the  misery  we  compassionate^.  This  last  may  possibly 
appear  to  some  at  first  sight  faulty ;  but  it  really  is  not  so. 
It  is  the  same  with  that  positive  enjoyment,  which  sudden 
ease  from  pain  for  the  present  affords,  arising  from  a  real 
sense  of  misery,  joined  with  a  sense  of  our  freedom  from 
it;  which  in  all  cases  must  afford  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction. 

To  these  things  must  be  added  the  observation,  which 
respects  both  the  affections  we  are  considering ;  that  they 
who  have  got  over  all  fellow  feeling  for  others,  have  withfd 
contracted  a  certain  callousness  of  heart,  which  renders 

^  See  Herod,  i.  ch.  123.    Kwf  K  AviMVftiv^  •  •  •  •  irMrfjuirt  j*Af««>«f, 

r^i  UrttTw  ifftwfitfH"     So  also  Dido  speaks  to  the  Trojans : — 
"  Hand  ignara  mali,  miseris  snccurrere  disco." — Yista.  ^n.  i.  680.    {Ed,) 
*  Thw  Locntioa,  Book  S.  1  :— 

**  Soaye  mari  magno,  tnrbantibiif  Kqnora  mentis, 
E  ten4  magnam  alterios  spectare  laborem; 
Non  quin  vezari  qoenquam  est  jucunda  voluptaiy 
Sed  ^ibus  ipt€  malis  careat  quia  eemere  ntave  etL"    {Sd.) 
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them  insensible  to  most  other  satisfactions,  but  those  of  the 
grossest  kind. 

Secondly.  Without  the  exercise  of  these  affections,  men 
would  certainly  be  much  more  wanting  in  the  offices  of 
charily  they  owe  to  each  other,  and  likewise  more  cruel  and 
injurious,  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  private  interest  of  the  individual  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  reasonable  and  cool  self-love  alone; 
therefore  the  appetites  and  passions  are  placed  within  as  a 
guard  and  fur&er  security,  without  which  it  would  not  be 
taken  due  care  of.  It  is  manifest  our  life  would  be  neg- 
lected, were  it  not  for  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
weariness ;  notwithstanding  that  without  them  reason  would 
assure  us,  that  the  recruits  of  food  and  sleep  are  the  neces- 
sary means  of  our  preservation.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to 
imagine,  that  without  affection,  the  same  reason  alone 
would  be  more  effectual  to  engage  us  to  perform  the 
duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  One  of  this  make 
would  be  as  defective,  as  much  wanting,  considered  with 
respect  to  society,  as  one  of  the  former  make  would  be 
defective,  or  wanting,  considered  as  an  individual,  or  in  his 
private  capacity.  Is  it  possible  any  can  in  earnest  think, 
that  a  public  spirit,  t.  e.,  a  settled  reasonable  principle  of 
benevolence  to  mankind,  is  so  prevalent  and  strong  in  the 
species,  as  that  we  may  venture  to  throw  off  the  under 
affections,  which  are  its  assistants,  carry  it  forward  and 
mark  out  particular  courses  for  it ;  family,  friends,  neigh- 
bourhood, the  distressed,  our  country  ?  The  common  jo3rs 
and  the  common  sorrows,  which  belong  to  these  relations 
and  circumstances,  are  as  plainly  useful  to  society,  as  the 
pain  and  pleasure  belonging  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weari- 
ness, are  of  service  to  die  individual  In  defect  of  that 
higher  principle  of  reason,  compassion  is  often  the  only 
way  by  which  the  indigent  can  have  access  to  us:  and 
therefore  to  eradicate  this,  though  it  is  not  indeed  formally 
to  deny  them  that  assistance  which  is  their  due ;  yet  it  is 
to  cut  them  off  from  that  which  is  too  frequently  their  only 
way  of  obtaining  it  And  as  for  those  who  have  shut  ux> 
this  door  against  the  complaints  of  the  miserable,  and 
conquered  this  affection  in  themselves ;  even  these  persons 
will  be  imder  great  restraints  from  the  same  affection  in 
others.    Thus  a  man  who  has  himself  no  sense  of  injusUce, 
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crudtj,  oppression,  will  be  kept  from  ruxming  the  utmost 
lengths  of  wickedness,  by  fear  of  that  detestation,  and  even 
resentment  of  inhmnanity,  in  many  particular  instances  of 
it,  which  compassion  for  the  object  towards  whom  such 
inhumanity  is  exercised,  excites  in  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
And  this  is  frequently  the  chief  danger,  and  the  chief 
restraint,  which  tyrants  and  the  great  oppressors  of  the 
world  feel. 

In  getieral,  experience  will  show,  that  as  want  of  natural 
appetite  to  food  supposes  and  proceeds  from  some  bodily 
disease;  so  the  apathy  the  Stoics  talk  of,  as  much  sup- 
poses, or  is  accompanied  with,  somewhat  amiss  in  the 
moral  character,  in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind '. 
Those  who  formerly  aimed  at  this  upon  the  foot  of  philo- 
sophy, appear  to  have  had  better  success  in  eradicating  the 
affections  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  than  they  had 
with  the  passions  of  envy,  pride,  and  resentment:  these 
latter,  at  best,  were  but  concealed,  and  that  imperfectly  too. 
How  far  this  observation  may  be  extended  to  such  as 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  natural  impulses  of  their  affec- 
tions, in  order  to  form  themselves  for  business  and  the 
world,  I  shall  not  determine.  But  there  does  not  appear 
any  capacity  or  relation  to  be  named,  in  which  men  ought 
to  be  entirely  deaf  to  the  calls  of  affection,  unless  the 
judicial  one  is  to  be  excepted. 

And  as  to  those  who  are  commonly  called  the  men  of 
pleasure,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  reason  they  set  up  for  hard- 
ness of  heart,  is  to  avoid  being  interrupted  in  their  course, 
by  the  ruin  and  miseiy  they  are  the  authors  of:  neither  are 
persons  of  this  character  always  the  most  free  frt)m  the 
impotencies  of  envy  and  resentment  What  may  men  at 
last  bring  themselves  to,  by  suppressing  their  passions  and 
affections  of  one  kind,  and  leaving  those  of  the  other  in 
their  fiill  strength  ?  But  surely  it  might  be  expected  that 
persons  who  make  pleasure  their  study  and  their  business, 
if  they  understood  what  they  profess,  would  reflect,  how 
many  of  the  entertainments  of  life,  how  many  of  those  kind 
of  amusements  which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to  men  of 
leisure  and  education,  they  become  insensible  to  by  this 
acquired  hardness  of  heart 

I  shall  dose  these  reflections  with  barely  mentioning  the 

'  See  note  aboTe,  p.  428. 
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behaviour  of  that  divine  Person,  who  was  the  example  of  all 
perfection  in  human  nature,  as  represented  in  the  Gospels 
mourning,  and  even,  in  a  literal  sense,  weeping  over  the 
distresses  of  his  creatures. 

The  observation  already  made,  that,  of  the  two  affections 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  latter  exerts  itself  much  more 
than  the  former;  that,  from  the  original  constitution  of 
hmnan  nature,  we  much  more  generally  and  sensibly  com- 
passionate the  distressed,  than  rejoice  with  the  prosperous, 
requires  to  be  particularly  considered.  This  observation, 
therefore,  with  the  reflections  which  arise  out  of  it,  and 
which  it  leads  our  thoughts  to,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
another  discourse. 

For  the  conclusion  of  this,. let  me  just  take  notice  of  the 
danger  of  over-great  refinements;   of  going  besides  or 
beyond  the  plain,  obvious,  first  appearances  of  things,  upon 
the  subject  of  morals  and  rehgion.     The  least  observation 
will  show,  how  little  the  generality  of  men  are  capable  of 
specidations.     Therefore  morality  and  religion  must  be 
somewhat  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood :  it  must  appeal 
to  what  we  call  plain  common  sense,  as  distinguished  from 
superior  capacity  and  improvement ;  because  it  appeals  to 
mankind.     Persons  of  superior  capacity  and  improvement 
have  often  fallen  into  errors,  which  no  one  of  mere  common 
understanding  could.     Is  it  possible  that  one  of  tliis  latter 
character  could  ever  of  himself  have  thought,  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  such  thing  in  mankind  as  affection  to  the 
good  of  others  ?    Suppose  of  parents  to  their  children ;  or 
fiiat  what  he  felt  upon  seeing  a  fiiend  in  distress  was  only 
fear  for  himself;  or,  upon  supposition  of  the  affections  of 
kindness  and  compassion,  that  it  was  the  business  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  to  set  him  about  extirpating  them  as  fast  as 
he  could  ?    And  yet  each  of  these  manifest  contradictions 
to  nature  has  been  laid  down  by  men  of  speculation,  as  a 
discovery  in  moral  philosophy ;  which  they,  it  seems,  have 
found  out  through  all  the  specious  appearances  to  the 
contrary.     This  reflection  may  be  extended  further.     The 
extravagances  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition  do  not  at  all 
lie  in  the  road  of  common  sense ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as 
they  are  original  mistakes^  must  be  owing  to  going  beside  or 
beyond  it     Now,  since  inquiry  and  examination  can  relate 
only  to  things  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  to  stand  in  need. 
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of  it,  and  to  persons  who  are  capable  of  it;  the  proper 
advice  to  be  given  to  plain  honest  men,  to  secure  them 
from  the  extremes  both  of  superstition  and  irreligion,  is 
that  of  the  son  of  Sirach :  In  every  good  vfork  trust  iky  own 
90ul ;  for  th%$  is  the  keeping  of  the  commandment^ 

8ebmon  VI.-^Upon  Compassion. 

PREAOHBD  THB  FIBST  6UKDAT  IN  LEXT. 

*'  Sejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." — 

Bom.  zii.  15. 

There  is  a  much  more  exact  correspondence  between  the 
natural  and  moral  world,  than  we  are  apt  to  take  notice  of  ^. 
The  inward  frame  of  man  does  in  a  peculiar  manner 
answer  to  the  esctemal  condition  and  circumstances  of  life, 
in  which  he  is  placed.  This  is  a  particular  instance  of  that 
general  observation  of  tbe  son  of  Sirach:  All  things  are 
double  one  against  (mother,  and  God  hath  made  nothing  im- 
perfect'^.  The  several  passions  and  affections  in  the  heart 
of  man,  compared  with  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which 
he  is  placed,  afford,  to  such  as  will  attend  to  them,  as  cer- 
tain instances  of  final  caiises  as  any  whatever  which  are 
more  conmionly  alleged  for  such:  since  those  affections 
lead  him  to  a  certain  determinate  course  of  action  suitable 
to  those  circumstances ;  as  (for  instance)  compassion,  to  re- 
lieve the  distressed.  And  as  all  observations  of  final 
causes^,  drawn  from  the  principles  of  action  in  the  heart  of 
man,  compared  with  the  condition  he  is  placed  in,  sen^e  all 
the  good  uses  which  instances  of  final  causes  in  the  material 
world  about  us  do ;  and  both  these  are  equally  proofs  of 
wisdom  and  design  in  the  Author  of  Nature :  so  the  former 
serve  to  further  good  purposes ;  they  show  us  what  course 
of  life  we  are  made  for,  what  is  our  duty,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  enforce  upon  us  the  practice  of  it. 

Suppose  we  are  capable  of  happiness  and  of  misery  in 

*  Eccliis.  zxxii.  23. 

'  See  the  "  Preface "  to  the  Analogy  of  Bntler,  where  thSf  tubject  is 
worked  out  more  in  detail. — Ed, 
>  BccKU.  xlii.  24. 

*  The  argument  firom  final  cauiee  it  a  rery  favourite  one  with  Bp.  Butler, 
the  more  eo  because  the  tone  of  his  mind  leads  him  to  prefer  inductive  rea- 
■oning  drawn  from  fiwts,  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  abstract  principles. 
See  Author's  Prefiice  to  Sermons  (p.  872). — Ed, 
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degrees  equally  intense  and  extreme,  yet  we  are  capable 
of  the  latter  for  a  much  longer  time,  heyond  all  comparison. 
We  see  men  in  the  tortures  of  pain  for  hours,  days,  and, 
excepting    the   short    suspensions   of   sleep,  for    months 
together,  without  intermission ;  to  which  no  enjoyments  of 
life  do,  in  degree  and  continuance,  hear  any  sort  of  propor- 
tion.   And  such  is  our  make  and  that  of  the  world  about 
us,  that  anything  may  become  the  instrument  of  pain  aud 
sorrow  to  us.     Thus  dmost  any  one  man  is  capable  of  doing 
mischief  to  any  other,  though  he  may  not  be  capable  of  doing 
him  good :  and  if  he  be  capable  of  doing  him  some  good,  he 
is  capable  of  doing  him  more  evil.    And  it  is,  in  numberless 
cases,  much  more  in  our  power  to  lessen  the  miseries  of 
others,  than  to  promote  their  positive  happiness,  any  other- 
wise than  as  the  former  often  includes  the  latter ;  ease  from 
misery  occasioning  for  some  time  the  greatest  positive 
enjoyment.     This  constitution  of  nature,  namely,  that  it  is 
so  much  more  in  our  power  to  occasion  and  likewise  to 
lessen  misery,  than  to  promote  positive  happiness,  plainly 
required  a  particular  i^ection,  to  hinder  us  from  abusing, 
and  to  incline  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  former  powers, 
t.  e.,  the  powers  both  to  occasion  and  to  lessen  misery; 
over  and  above  what  was  necessary  to  induce  us  to  make  a 
right  use  of  the  latter  power,  that  of  promoting  positive 
happiness.     The  power  we  have  over  the  misery  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  to  occasion  or  lessen  it,  being  a  more  im- 
portant trust  than  the  power  we  have  of  promoting  their 
positive  happiness ;  the  former  requires  and  has  a  further, 
an  addition^  security,  and  guard  against  its  being  violated* 
heyond  and  over  and  above  what  the  latter  has.     The  social 
nature  of  man,  and  general  good-will  to  his  species,  equally 
prevent  him  from  doing  evil,  incline  him  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed, and  to  promote  the  positive  happiness  of   his 
fellow-creatures:  but  compassion  only  restrains  him  from 
the  first,  and  carries  him  to  the  second ;  it  hatii  nothing  to 
do  with  the  third. 

The  final  causes,  then,  of  compassion  are  to  prevent  and 
to  reUeve  misery. 

As  to  the  former :  this  affection  may  plainly  be  a  restritint 
upon  resentment,  envy,  unreasonable  self-love;  that  is, 
upon  all  the  principles  from  which  men  do  evil  to  ono 
another.    Let  us  instance  only  in  resentment.    It  seldom 
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happens,  in  regulated  societies,  that  men  have  an  enemy 
80  entirely  in  their  power,  as  to  be  able  to  satiate  their 
resentment  with  safety.  But  if  we  were  to  put  this  case, 
it  is  plainly  supposable,  that  a  person  might  bring  his 
enemy  into  such  a  condition,  as  from  being  the  object  of 
anger  and  rage,  to  become  an  object  of  com))assion,  even 
to  himself,  though  the  most  malicious  man  in  the  world : 
and  in  this  case  compassion  would  stop  him,  if  he  could 
stop  with  safety,  from  pursuing,  his  revenge  any  further. 
But  since  nature  has  placed  within  us  more  powerful 
restraints  to  prevent  mischief,  and  since  the  final  cause  of 
compassion  is  much  more  to  relieve  misery,  let  us  go  on  to 
the  consideration  of  it  in  this  view. 

As  this  world  was  not  intended  to  be  a  state  of  any 
great  satisfaction  or  high  enjoyment;  so  neither  was  it 
intended  to  be  a  mere  scene  of  unhappiness  and  sorrow. 
Mitigations  and  reliefe  are  provided  by  the  merciful  Author 
of  Nature,  for  most  of  the  afflictions  in  human  life.  There 
is  kind  provision  made  even  against  our  frailties ;  as  we  are 
80  constituted,  that  tune  abundantly  abates  our  sorrows  \ 
and  begets  in  us  that  resignment  of  temper,  which  ought 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  better  cause ;  a  due  sense  of 
the  authority  of  God,  and  our  state  of  dependence.  This 
holds  in  respect  to  feur  the  greatest  part  of  the  evils  of  life ; 
I  suppose,  in  some  degree  as  to  pain  and  sickness.  Now 
this  part  of  the  constitution  or  make  of  man,  considered  as 
some  relief  to  miseiy,  and  not  as  provision  for  positive 
happiness,  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  instance  of  nature's 
compassion  for  us :  and  eveiy  natural  remedy  or  relief  to 
misery  may  be  considered  in  tiiie  same  view 

But  since  in  many  cases  it  is  veiy  much  in  our  power  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  each  omer:  and  benevolence, 
though  natural  in  man  to  man,  yet  is  in  a  very  low 
degree  kept  down  by  interest  and  competitions ;  and  men, 
for  the  most  part,  are  so  engaged  in  the  business  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  as  to  overlook  and  turn  away  from 
objects  of  misery ;  which  are  plainly  considered  as  inter- 
ruptions to  them  in  their  way,  as  intruders  upon  their  busi- 
ness, their  gaiety  and  mirth;  compassion  is  an  advocate 
within  us  in  their  behalf,  to  gain  &e  unhappy  admittance 

'  It  11  lomewhera  obierred,  with  peculiar  aptnesa  and  elegance,  by  Sir'W. 
Boott,  that  "  iken  «t  a  penpeeHvi,  oi  in  j^lace,  to  dUo  in  HmtJ* — Ed, 
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and  access,  to  make  their  case  attended  to.  If  it  some- 
times serves  a  contrary  purpose,  and  makes  men  indus- 
triously turn  away  from  the  miserable,  these  are  only 
instances  of  abuse  and  perversion :  for  the  end,  for  which 
the  affection  was  given  us,  most  certainly  is  not  to  make  us 
avoid,  but  to  make  us  attend  to,  the  objects  of  it  And  if 
men  would  only  resolve  to  allow  thus  much  to  it ;  let  it 
bring  before  their  view,  the  view  of  their  mind,  the  miseries 
of  their  fellow-creatures;  let  it  gain  for  them  that  thdr 
case  be  considered;  I  am  persuaded  it  would  not  fail  of 
gaining  more,  and  that  very  few  real  objects  of  charity 
would  pass  unrelieved.  Pain  and  sorrow  and  misery  have 
a  right  to  our  assistance :  compassion  puts  us  in  mind  of 
the  debt,  and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the 
distressed.  For,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  sorrow  of 
compassion  by  turning  from  the  wretched,  when  yet  it  is  in 
our  power  to  relieve  them,  is  as  imnatural,  as  to  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  the  pain  of  hunger,  by  keeping  from  the  sight 
of  food.  That  we  can  do  one  with  greater  success  than  we 
can  the  other,  is  no  proof  that  one  is  less  a  violation  of 
nature  than  the  other.  .  Compassion  is  a  call,  a  demand  of 
nature,  to  relieve  the  unhappy ;  as  hunger  is  a  natural  call 
for  food.  This  affection  plainly  gives  the  objects  of  it,  an 
additional  claim  to  relief  and  mercy,  over  and  above  what 
our  fellow-creatures  in  common  have  to  our  good-will. 
Liberality  and  bounty  are  exceedingly  commendable ;  and 
a  particular  distinction  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  mmx 
set  tliemselves  to  contmct  their  heart,  and  close  it  to  all 
interest  but  their  own.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  opposed  to 
mercy,  but  always  accompanies  it :  the  distinction  between 
them  is  only,  that  the  former  leads  our  thoughts  to  a  more 
promiscuous  and  imdistinguished  distribution  of  favours: 
to  those  who  are  not,  as  well  as  those  who  are  necessitous  ; 
whereas  the  object  of  compassion  is  misery.  But  in  the 
comparison,  and  where  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  both, 
mercy  is  to  have  the  preference :  the  affection  of  compas- 
sion  manifestly  leads  us  to  this  preference.  Thus,  to 
relieve  the  indigent  and  distressed  to  single  out  the  un- 
happy, from  whom  can  be  expected  no  returns  either  of 
present  entertainment  or  future  service,  for  the  objects  of 
our  favours ;  to  esteem  a  man's  being  friendless  as  a  re- 
commendation;    dejection,   and  incapacity  of    struggling 
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through  the  world,  as  a  motive  for  assisting  him ;  in  a  word, 
to  consider  these  circmnstances  of  disadvantage,  which  are 
usually  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglect  and  over- 
looking a  person,  as  a  motive  for  helping  him  forward :  this 
is  the  course  of  benevolence  which  compassion  marks  out 
and  directs  us  to:  this  is  that  humanity,  wh^ch  is  so 
peculiarly  becoming  our  nature  and  circumstances  in  this 
world. 

To  these  considerations,  drawn  irom  the  nature  of  man, 
must  be  added  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself  we  are  recom* 
mending,  which  accords  to  and  shows  the  same.  For  since 
it  is  so  much  more  in  oiu:  power  to  lessen  the  misery  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  than  to  promote  their  positive  happi- 
ness ;  in  cases  where  there  is  an  inconsistency,  we  shall  be 
likely  to  do  much  more  good  by  setting  ourselves  to  miti- 
gate the  former,  than  by  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
latter.  Let  the  competition  be  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  It  is  easy,  you  will  say,  to  see  which  will  have  the 
preference.  True:  but  the  question  is,  which  ought  to 
have  the  preference  ?  What  proportion  is  there  between 
the  happiness  produced  by  doing  a  favour  to  the  indigent, 
and  that  produced  by  doing  the  same  favour  to  one  in  easy 
circumstances  ?  It  is  manifest,  that  the  addition  of  a  veiy 
large  estate  to  one  who  before  had  an  affluence,  will  in  many 
instances  yield  him  less  new  enjoyment  or  satisfaction, 
than  an  ordinary  charity  would  yield  to  a  necessitous  per- 
son. So  that  it  is  not  only  true,  that  our  nature,  t.  e.,  the 
voice  of  God  within  us,  carries  us  to  the  exercise  of  charity 
and  benevolence  in  the  way  of  compassion  or  mercy, 
preferably  to  any  other  way ;  but  we  also  manifestly  discern 
much  more  good  done  by  the  former ;  or,  if  you  wiU  allow 
me  the  expressions,  more  misery  annihilated,  and  happiness 
created.  If  charity  and  benevolence,  and  endeavouring  to 
do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  be  anything,  this  obser- 
vation deserves  to  be  most  seriously  considered  by  all  who 
have  to  bestow.  And  it  holds  with  great  exactness,  when 
applied  to  the  several  degrees  of  greater  and  less  indigency 
throughout  the  various  ranks  in  human  life :  the  happiness 
or  good  produced  not  being  in  proportion  to  what  is  be- 
stowed, but  in  proportion  to  this  joined  with  the  need  there 
was  of  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that  upon  this  subject  notice 
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diould  be  taken  of  occasions,  circumstances,  and  characters, 
-which  seem  at  once  to  call  forth  affections  of  different  sorts. 
Thus  vice  may  be  thought  the  object  both  of  pity  and  in- 
dignation :  folly,  of  pity  and  of  laughter.  How  far  this  is 
strictly  true,  I  shall  not  itkquire;  but  only  observe  upon 
the  appearance,  how  much  more  humane  it  is  to  yield 
and  give  scope  to  affections,  which  are  most  directly  in 
favour  of,  and  friendly  towards,  our  fellow-creatures;  and 
that  there  is  plainly  much  less  danger  of  being  led  wrong 
by  these,  than  by  the  other. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  recom- 
mendation of  compassion,  that  it  is  most  amiable,  most 
becoming  human  nature,  and  most  useful  to  the  world ;  yet 
it  must  be  owned,  that  every  affection,  as  distinct  from  a 
principle  of  reason,  may  rise  too  high,  and  be  beyond  its 
just  proportion^.  And  by  means  of  this  one  carried  too 
far,  a  man  throughout  lus  life  is  subject  to  much  more 
uneasiness  than  belongs  to  his  share:  and  in  particular 
instances,  it  may  be  in  such  a  degree  as  to  incapacitate 
him  from  assisting  the  very  person  who  is  the  object  of  it 
But  as  there  are  some  who  upon  principle  set  up  for  sup- 
pressing this  i^ection  itself  as  weakness,  there  is  also  I 
know  not  what  of  fashion  on  this  side ;  and,  by  some  means 
or  other,  the  whole  world  almost  is  run  into  the  extremes  of 
insensibiUty  towards  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures : 
so  that  general  rules  and  exhortations  must  always  be  on 
the  other  side. 

And  now  to  go  on  to  the  uses  we  should  make  of  the 
foregoing  reflections,  the  further  ones  they  lead  to,  and  the 
general  temper  they  have  a  tendency  to  beget  in  us.  There 
being  that  (tistinct  affection  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man, 
tending  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  life,  that  particular  pro- 
vision made  for  abating  its  sorrows,  more  than  for  increasing 
its  positive  happiness,  as  before  explained ;  this  may  suggest 
to  us  what  should  be  our  general  aim  respecting  ourselves, 
in  otu*  passage  through  this  world :  namely,  to  endeavour 
chiefly  to  escape  misery,  keep  free  from  uneasiness,  pain, 
and  sorrow,  or  to  get  relief  and  mitigation  of  them ;  to  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  rather  than 

'  They  are  in  danger  of  being  carried  to  exeeu,  whenever  tlie  natural 
■npremacy  of  contcienoe  and  reason,  which  ihoald  regulate  and  control 
them,  ia  diaregarded. — JSd, 
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pursue  after  high  enjoyments.  This  is  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  hefore  explained  marks  out  as  the  course  we 
should  follow,  and  the  end  we  should  aim  at  To  make 
pleasure  and  mirth  and  jollity  our  husiness,  and  be  con- 
stantly hurrying  about  aifter  some  gay  amusement,  some 
new  gratification  of  sense  or  appetite,  to  those  who  will 
consider  the  nature  of  man  and  our  condition  in  this  world, 
will  appear  the  most  romantic  scheme  of  life  that  ever 
entered  into  thought  And  yet  how  many  are  there  who  go 
on  in  this  course,  without  leaming  better  from  the  diuly, 
the  hourly  disappointments,  listiessness,  and  satiety,  which 
accompany  this  fashionable  method  of  wasting  away  their 
days! 

The  subject  we  have  been  insisting  upon  would  lead  us 
into  the  same  kind  of  reflections,  by  a  different  connection. 
The  miseries  of  life  brought  home  to  ourselves  by  compas- 
sion, viewed  through  this  affection  considered  as  the  sense 
by  which  they  are  perceived,  would  beget  in  us  that  mode- 
ration, humility,  and  soberness  of  mind,  which  has  been 
now  recommended;  and  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a 
season  of  recollection,  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to 
bring  us  to  a  just  sense  of  things,  to  recover  us  out  of  that 
forgetfulness  of  ourselves,  and  our  true  state,  which  it  is 
numifest  far  the  greatest  part  of  men  pass  their  whole  life 
in.  Upon  this  account  Solomon  says,  that  U  is  better  to  go 
to  the  home  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting; 
i.  e.,  it  is  more  to  a  man  s  advantage  to  turn  his  eyes  towards 
objects  of  distress,  to  recall  sometimes  to  his  remembrance 
the  occasions  of  sorrow,  than  to  pass  all  his  days  in  thought- 
less mirth  and  gaiety.  And  he  represents  the  wise  as 
choosing  to  frequent  tiie  former  of  these  places ;  to  be  sure 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  by  the  sadness  of  the  coun- 
tenance the  heart  is  made  better,  fiveiy  one  observes  how 
temperate  and  reasonable  men  are  when  humbled  and 
brought  low  by  afflictions,  in  comparison  of  what  they  are 
in  high  prosperity.  By  this  voluntary  resort  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  which  is  here  recommended,  we  might  learn 
all  those  useful  instructions  which  calamities  teach,  without 
undergoing  them  ourselves ;  and  grow  wiser  and  better  at  a 
more  easy  rate  than  men  commonly  do.  The  objects 
themselves,  which  in  that  place  of  sorrow  lie  before  our 
view,  natuially  give  us  a  seriousness  and  attention,  check 
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that  wantonness  which  is  the  growth  of  prosperity  and  ease, 
and  lead  us  to  reflect  upon  the  deficiencies  of  human  life 
itself;  that  every  tnan,  at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity. 
This  would  cori^ct  the  florid  and  gaudy  prospects  and  ex- 
pectations which  we  are  too  apt  to  indulge,  teach  us  to  lower 
our  notions  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  bring  them  down 
to  the  reality  of  things,  to  what  is  attainable,  to  what  the 
frailty  of  our  condition  will  admit  of*,  which,  for  any  con- 
inuance,  is  only  tranquillity,  ease,  and  moderate  satisfa4> 
tions.  Thus  we  might  at  once  become  proof  against  the 
temptations  with  which  the  whole  world  almost  is  carried 
away ;  since  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  what  is  called  a  life  of 
pleasure,  but  also  vicious  pursuits  in  general,  aim  at  some- 
what besides  and  beyond  these  moderate  satisfactions. 

And  as  to  that  obstinacy  and  wilfulness,  which  renders 
men  so  insensible  to  the  motives  of  religion;  this  right 
sense  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  about  us  would  b^d 
the  stubborn  mind,  soften  the  heart,  and  make  it  more  aipt 
to  receive  impression:  and  this  is  the  proper  temper  in 
which  to  call  our  ways  to  remembrance,  to  review  and  set 
home  upon  ourselves  the  miscarriages  of  our  past  life.  In 
such  a  compliant  state  of  mind,  reason  and  conscience  will 
have  a  fair  hearing ;  which  is  the  preparation  for,  or  rather 
the  beginning  of,  that  repentance,  ^e  outward  show  of 
which  we  all  put  on  at  this  season. 

Lastly.  The  various  miseries  of  life  which  lie  before  us 
wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  frailty  of  this  mortal  state 
we  are  passing  through,  may  put  us  in  mind  that  the 
present  world  is  not  our  home ;  that  we  are  merely  strangers 
and  travellers  in  it,  as  all  our  fathers  were.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  a  foreign  country ;  in  which  our  poverty 
and  wants,  and  the  insufficient  supplies  of  them,  were  de- 
signed to  tmn  our  views  to  that  higher  and  better  state  we 
are  heirs  to :  a  state  where  will  be  no  follies  to  be  over 
looked,  no  miseries  to  be  pitied,  no  wants  to  be  relieved  ; 
where  the  aflection  we  have  been  now  treating  of  will 

*  Here  tho  eminently  practical  character  of  Butlei'i  pbilosophy  aliines 
forth,  as  elsewhere.  He  declaime  again  and  again  against  indulging  in 
•peculations  as  to  what  ought  to  he:  we  have  to  deal  with  things  as  they 
Thus,  elsewhere,  he  breaks  off  his  ideal  sketch  of  a  perfect  sUte  with  tl&< 
vords :  "  But  to  return  to  the  earth  our  habitation."  And  in  Sermon  ▼., 
in  answer  to  the  objection  that  *'afft€ticn  ii  itte^  a  weahteu"  he  uses  liltr 
language  (see  p.  428).— ^rf. 
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happily  be  lost,  as  there  will  be  no  objects  to  exercise  it 
upon :  for  God  shall  wipe  away  aU  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
there  shall  he  no  more  dwih,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying :  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away. 

Sebmon  vn. — Upon  the  Ghabaoteb  of  Balaam. 

P&SAOHBD  TBM  IKOdHD  ATirDAT  ARBE  JUSCBB. 

"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  hii." — 

Nnmb.  x^dii.  10. 

These  words,  taken  alone,  and  without  respect  to  him  who 
spoke  them,  lead  our  thoughts  immediately  to  the  different 
ends  of  good  and  bad  men.  For  though  the  comparison  is 
not  expressed,  yet  it  is  manifestly  implied ;  as  is  also  the 
preference  of  one  of  these  characters  to  the  other  in  that 
last  circimistance,  death.  And,  since  dying  the  death  of 
the  righteous  or  of  the  wicked  necessarily  implies  men's 
being  righteous  or  wicked,  t.  e.,  having  lived  righteously  or 
wickedly ;  a  comparison  of  them  in  dieir  lives  also  might 
come  into  consideration,  from  such  a  single  view  of  the 
words  themselves.  But  my  present  design  is  to  consider 
them  with  a  particular  reference  or  respect  to  him  who 
spoke  them ;  which  reference,  if  you  please  to  attend,  you 
will  see.  And  if  what  shall  be  offered  to  your  consideration 
at  this  time  be  thought  a  discourse  upon  the  whole  history 
of  this  man,  rather  than  upon  the  particular  words  I  have 
read,  this  is  of  no  consequence;  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  afford 
reflection  of  use  and  service  to  oiurselves. 

But,  in  order  to  avoid  cavils  respecting  this  remarkable 
relation  in  Scripture,  either  that  part  of  it  which  you  have 
heard  in  the  first  lesson  for  the  day,  or  any  others ;  let  me 
just  observe,  that  as  this  is  not  a  place  for  answering  them, 
so  they  no  way  affect  the  following  discourse ;  sinco  the 
character  there  given  is  plainly  a  real  one  in  life,  and  such 
as  there  are  paialleb  to. 

The  occasion  of  Balaam *s  coming  out  of  his  own  country 
into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  pronounced  this  solemn 
prayer  or  wish,  he  himself  relates  in  tlie  first  parable  or 
prophetic  speech,  of  which  it  is  the  conclusion.  In  which 
is  a  custom  referred  to.  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of:  that 
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of  devoting  enemies  to  destruction,  before  the  entrance 
upon  a  war  with  them.  This  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed over  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  for  we  find  it  amongst 
the  most  distant  nations.  The  Romans  had  public  officers, 
to  whom  it  belonged  as  a  stated  part  of  their  office.  But 
there  was  somewhat  more  particular  in  the  case  now  before 
us ;  Balaam  being  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  person, 
whose  blessing  or  curse  was  thought  to  be  always  effectual. 

In  order  to  engage  the  reader*s  attention  to  this  passage, 
the  sacred  historian  has  enumerated  the  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  these.     Balaam  requires  the  king  of 
Moab  to  build  him  seven  altars,  and  to  prepare  him  the 
same  number  of  oxen  and  of  rams.     The  sacrifice  being 
over,  he  retires  alone  to  a  solitude  sacred  to  these  occasions, 
there  to  wait  the  divine  inspiration  or  answer,  for  which  the 
foregoing  rites  were  the  preparation.    And  Ood  met  Balaam, 
and  put  a  toord  in  his  mouth  * ;  upon  receiving  which,  he 
returns  back  to  the  altars,  where  was  the  king,  who  had  all 
this  while  attended  the  sacrifice,  as  appointed ;  he  and  all 
the  princes  of  Moab  standing,  big  with  expectation  of  the  pro- 
phet's reply.    And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balak  the 
king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains 
of  the  easU  saying.  Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  IsraeL 
How  shall  I  curse,  whom  Ood  hath  not  cursed  f     Or  how  shall 
I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  f    For  from  the  top  of 
the  rocks  I  see  him,  and  from  the  hills  I  behold  him :  to,  the 
people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  he  reckoned  among  the 
nations.     Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of 
the  fourth  part  of  Israel  f    Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^ 
and  let  my  last  end  be  Wee  his  '. 

It  is  necessary,  as  you  will  see  in  the  progress  of  Hiis 
discourse,  particularly  to  obsen'^e  what  he  understood   by 
righteous.    And  he  himself  is  introduced  in  the  book    of 
Micah  *  explaining  it ;  if  by  righteous,  is  meant  good,  as  to 
be  sure  it  is.     0  my  people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of 
Moab  consulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  hi$n 
from  Shittim  unto  Oilgal.    From  the  mention  of  Shittini,  it 
is  manifest,  that  it  is  this  very  story  which  is  here  referred 
to,  though  another  part  of  it,  the  account  of  which  is  not 
now  extant ;  as  there  are  many  quotations  in  Scripture  out 
of  books  which  are  not  come  down  to  us.    Bemember  what 
»  Ver.  4,  5.  «  Ver.  7-10,  »  Micah  ri. 
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Balaam  answered,  that  ye  may  know  the  righteausnese  of  the 
Lord ;  i.  e.,  the  righteousness  which  God  wUl  accept  Balak 
demands,  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  high  Ood  f  Shall  I  come  before  him  with 
burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  f  Will  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  riven 
of  oil  ?  ShaU  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  f  Balaam  answers  him, 
He  hath  showed,  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  hut  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  Ood  ?  Here  is  a  good  man  expressly 
characterized,  as  distinct  from  a  dishonest  and  a  super- 
stitious man.  No  words  can  more  strongly  exclude  dis- 
honesty and  falseness  of  heart,  than  doing  justice,  and  loving 
mercy :  and  both  these,  as  well  as  walking  humbly  with  Ghd, 
are  put  in  opposition  to  those  ceremonial  methods  of  re- 
commendation, which  Balak  hoped  might  have  served  the 
turn.  From  hence  appears  what  he  meant  by  the  righteous 
whose  death  he  desires  to  die. 

Whether  it  was  his  own  character  shall  now  be  inquired : 
and  in  order  to  determine  it,  we  must  take  a  view  of  his 
whole  behaviour  upon  this  occasion.  When  the  elders  of 
Moab  came  to  him,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
allured  with  the  rewards  offered,  yet  he  had  such  regard  to 
the  authori^  of  God,  as  to  keep  the  messengers  in  suspense 
until  he  had  consulted  his  will.  And  God  said  to  him.  Thou 
shall  not  go  vnth  them  ;  tJiou  shaU  not  curse  the  people :  for  they 
are  blessed^.  Upon  this  he  dismisses  the  ambassadors, 
with  an  absolute  refusal  of  accompanying  them  back  to 
their  king.  Thus  far  his  regards  to  duty  prevailed,  neither 
does  there  anything  appear  as  yet  amiss  in  his  conduct. 
His  answer  being  reported  to  the  king  of  Moab,  a  more 
honourable  embassy  is  immediately  dispatched,  and  greater 
rewards  proposed.  Then  the  iniquity  of  his  heart  began 
to  disclose  itself.  A  thorough  honest  man  would  without 
hesitation  have  repeated  his  former  answer,  that  he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  so  infamous  a  prostitution  of  the  sacred 
character  widi  which  he  was  invested,  as  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet  to  curse  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  blessed.  But 
instead  of  this,  which  was  the  only  honest  part  in  these 
circumstances  that  lay  before  him,  he  desires  the  princes 

>  Chnp.  xxiL  12. 
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of  Moab  to  tany  that  night  with  him  also ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  reward  deliberates,  whether  by  some  means  or  other 
he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  leave  t6  curse  Israel ;  to  do 
that,  which  had  been  before  revealed  to  him  to  be  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  which  yet  he  resolves  not  to  do  without 
that  permission.  Upon  which,  as  when  this  nation  after- 
ward rejected  God  from  reigning  over  them,  he  gave  them 
a  king  in  his  anger ;  in  the  same  way,  as  appears  from 
other  parts  of  the  narration,  he  gives  Balaam  the  permis- 
sion he  desired :  for  this  is  the  most  natmral  sense  of  the 
words.  Arriving  in  the  territories  of  Moab,  and  being  re- 
ceived with  particular  distinction  by  the  king,  and  he  repeat- 
ins  in  person  the  promise  of  the  rewards  he  had  before  made 
to  him  by  his  ambassadors :  he  seeks,  the  text  says,  by  sacri- 
fices and  enclianiments  (what  these  were  is  not  to  our  pur- 
pose), to  obtain  leave  of  God  to  curse  the  people ;  keeping 
still  his  resolution,  not  to  do  it  without  that  permission : 
which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  had  such  regard  to  the 
command  of  God,  as  to  keep  this  resolution  to  the  last. 
The  supposition  of  his  being  under  a  supernatm*al  restraint 
is  a  mere  fiction  of  PhUo :  he  is  plainly  represented  to  be 
under  no  other  force  or  restraint,  than  the  fear  of  God. 
However,  he  goes  on  persevering  in  that  endeavour,  after 
he  had  declared,  that  God  had  not  beheld  iniqmty  in  Jacobs 
neither  had  lie  seen  perversejiess  in  Israel  ^ ;  i.  e.,  they  were  a 
people  of  virtue  and  piety,  so  far  as  not  to  have  drawn 
down,  by  their  iniquity,  that  curse  which  he  was  soliciting 
leave  to  pronounce  upon  them.  So  that  the  state  of  Ba- 
laam's mind  was  this :  he  wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to 
be  very  wicked,  and  contrary  to  the  express  command  of 
God ;  he  had  inward  checks  and  restraints,  wliich  he  could 
.not  entirely  get  over ;  he  therefore  casts  about  for  ways  to 
reconcile  this  wickedness  with  his  duty.  How  great  a 
paradox  soever  this  may  appear,  as  it  is  indeed  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  it  is  the  \evy  account  which  the  Scripture 
gives  us  of  him. 

But  there  is  a  more  sm'prising  piece  of  iniquity  yet 
behind.  Not  daring  in  his  religious  character,  as  a  pro- 
phet, to  assist  the  king  of  Moab,  he  considers  whether 
there  might  not  be  found  some  other  means  of  assisting 
him  against  that  very  people,  whom  he  hunself  by  the  fear 

*  Chap.  zxiiL  21. 
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of  God  was  restrained  from  cursing  in.  words.  One  would 
not  think  it  possible,  that  the  weakness,  even  of  religious 
self-deceit  in  its  utmost  excess,  could  have  so  poor  a  dis- 
tinction, so  fond  an  evasion,  to  serve  itself  of.  But  so  it 
was :  and  he  could  think  of  no  other  method,  than  to 
betray  the  children  of  Israel  to  provoke  His  wrath,  who  was 
their  only  strength  and  defence.  The  temptation  which  he 
pitched  upon,  was  that  concerning  which  Solomon  after- 
ward observed,  that  it  had  coat  down  many  wounded ;  yea, 
tnany  strong  men  had  been  slain  by  it :  and  of  which  he  him- 
self was  a  sad  example,  when  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart 
after  other  gods.  This  succeeded:  the  people  sin  against 
God;  and  thus  the  prophet*8  counsel  brought  on  that 
destruction,  which  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon 
to  assist  with  the  religious  ceremony  of  execration,  which 
the  king  of  Moab  thought  would  itself  have  effected  it 
Their  crime  and  punishment  are  related  in  Deuteronomy ', 
and  Numbers  '.  And  from  the  relation  repeated  in  Niun- 
bers  >,  it  appears,  that  Balaam  was  the  contriver  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Eevela- 
tion  \  where  he  is  said  to  have  taught  Bcdak  to  cast  a  stum- 
bling-block be/ore  the  children  of  Israel. 

This  was  the  man,  this  Balaam,  I  say,  was  the  man  who 
desired  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  his  last  end 
might  he  like  his :  and  this  was  the  state  of  his  mind,  when 
he  pronounced  these  words. 

So  that  the  object  we  have  now  before  us  is  the  most 
astonishing  in  the  world :  a  very  wicked  man,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  God  and  religion,  persisting  still  in  his  wickedness, 
and  preferring  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  even  when  he 
had  before  him  a  lively  view  of  death,  and  that  approaching 
period  of  his  days,  which  should  deprive  him  of  all  those 
advantages  for  which  he  was  prostituting  himself;  and 
likewise  a  prospect,  whether  certain  or  uncertain,  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution :  all  this  joined  with  an  explicit 
ardent  wish,  that,  when  he  was  to  leave  this  world,  he 
might  be  in  the  condition  of  a  righteous  man.  Good  God, 
what  inconsistency,  what  perplexity  is  here!  With  what 
different  views  of  things,  with  what  contradictoiy  principles 
of  action,  must  such  a  mind  be  torn  and  distracted  I  It  was 
not  imthinking  carelessness,  by  which  he  ran  on  headlong 

»  Ch.  ir.  «  Ch.  xxT.  »  Ch.  xxxi.  *  Ch.  iL 
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in  vice  and  folly,  without  ever  making' a  stand  to  ask  lum- 
self  what  he  was  doing:  no;  he  acted  upon  the  cool 
motives  of  interest  and  advantage.  Neither  was  he  totally 
hard  and  callous  to  impressions  of  religion,  what  we  caU 
abandoned ;  for  he  absolutely  denied  to  curse  Israel.  TVhen 
reason  assumes  her  place,  when  convinced  of  his  duty,  when 
he  owns  and  feels,  and  is  actually  under  the  influence  of 
the  divine  authority ;  whilst  he  is  carrying  on  his  views  to 
the  grave,  the  end  of  all  temporal  greatness ;  under  this 
sense  of  things,  with  the  better  character  and  more 
desirable  state  present — ^full  before  him — ^in  his  thoughts, 
in  his  wishes,  voluntarily  to  choose  the  worse — ^what  fatality 
is  here!  Or  how  otherwise  can  such  a  character  be 
explained?  And  yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not 
altogether  an  uncommon  one:  nay;  with  some  small 
alterations,  and  put  a  little  lower,  it  is  applicable  to  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  world.  For  if  the  reasonable 
choice  be  seen  and  acknowledged,  and  yet  men  make  the 
unreasonable  one,  is  not  this  the  same  contradiction ;  that 
vexy  inconsistency,  which  appeared  so  imaccountable  ? 

To  give  some  little  opening  to  such  characters  and 
behaviom*,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that  there  is  no 
account  to  be  given  in  the  way  of  reason,  of  men  s  so  strong 
attachments  to  the  present  world:  our  hopes  and  fears 
and  pursuits  are  in  degrees  beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
known  value  of  the  things  they  respect.    This  may  be  said 
without  taking  into  consideration  religion  and  a  future 
state ;  and  when  these  are  considered,  tibe  disproportion  is 
infinitely  heightened.    Now  when  men  go  against  their 
reason,  and  contradict  a  more  important  interest  at  a  dis- 
tance,  for  one  nearer,  though  of  less  consideration ;  if  this 
be  the  whole  of  the  case,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  strong 
passions,  some  kind  of  brute  force  within,  prevails  over  the 
principle  of  rationality.     However,  if  this  be  with  a  clear, 
full,  and  distinct  view  of  the  truth  of  things,  then  it  is*  doing 
the  utmost  violence  to  themselves,  acting  in  the   most 
palpable  contradiction  to  their  very  nature.    But  if  there 
be  any  such  thing  in  mankind  as  putting  half  deceits  upon 
themselves;   which  there  plainly  is,   either  by  avoiding 
reflection,  or  (if  they  do  reflect)  by  religious  equivocation, 
subterfuges,  and  palliating  matters  to  themselves ;  by  these 
means  conscience  may  be  laid  asleep,  and  they  may  go  on 
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in  a  course  of  wickedness  with  less  disturbance.  All  the 
various  turns,  doubles,  and  intricacies  in  a  dishonest  heart, 
cannot  be  unfolded  or  laid  open ;  but  that  there  is  some- 
what of  that  kind  is  manifest,  be  it  to  be  called  self-deceit, 
or  by  any  other  name.  Balaam  had  before  his  eyes  the 
authority  of  God,  absolutely  forbidding  him  what  he,  for 
the  sake  of  a  reward,  had  the  strongest  inclination  to :  he 
was  likewise  in  a  state  of  mind  sober  enough  to  consider 
death  and  his  last  end:  by  these  considerations  he  was 
restrained,  first  fix>m  going  to  the  king  of  Moab;  and 
after  he  did  go,  from  cursing  Israel.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  there  was  great  wickeihiess  in  his  heart  He  could 
not  forego  the  rewards  of  unrighteousness:  he  therefore 
first  seeks  for  indulgences ;  and  when  these  could  not  be 
obtained,  he  sins  against  the  whole  meaning,  end,  and 
design  of  the  prohibition,  which  no  consideration  in  the 
world  could  prevail  with  him  to  go  against  the  letter  of. 
And  surely  that  impious  counsel  he  gave  to  Balak  against 
the  children  of  Israel,  was,  considered  in  itself,  a  greater 
piece  of  wickedness,  than  if  he  had  cursed  them  in  words. 

If  it  J)e  inquired  what  his  situation,  his  hopes,  and  fears 
were,  in  respect  to  this  his  wish ;  the  answer  must  be,  that 
consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  must  neces- 
sarily have  destroyed  all  settled  hopes  of  dying  the  death 
of  the  righteous:  he  could  have  no  calm  satisfaction  in  this 
view  of  his  last  end :  yet,  on  ihe  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  those  partial  regards  to  his  duty,  now  mentioned, 
might  keep  him  from  perfect  despair. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  Balaam  had  the 
most  just  and  true  notions  of  God  and  religion;  as  appears, 
partly  from  the  original  stoiy  itself,  and  more  plainly  from 
the  passage  in  Micah;  where  he  explains  religion  to  consist 
in  real  virtue  and  real  piety,  expressly  distinguished  from 
superstition,  and  in  terms  which  most  strongly  exclude 
dishonesty  and  falseness  of  heart.  Yet  you  see  his  beha- 
viour :  he  seeks  indulgences  for  plain  wickedness ;  which 
not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  glosses  over  the  same  wicked- 
ness, dresses  it  up  in  a  new  form,  in  order  to  make  it  pass 
off  more  easily  with  himself.  That  is,  he  deliberately  con- 
trives to  deceive  and  impose  upon  himself,  in  a  matter 
which  he  knew  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

To  bring  these  observations  home  to  ourselves :  it  is  too 

o  o 
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evident,  that  many  persons   allow  themselves    in  veiy 
tmjnstifiable  courses,  who  yet  make  great  pretences  to 
Teli^on ;  not  to  deceive  the  world,  none  can  be  so  weak 
as  to  thhik  this  will  pass  in  our  age;  but  fit>m  principles, 
hopes,  and  fears,  respecting  God  and  a  future  state ;  and 
go  on  thus  with  a  sort  of  tranquillity  and  quiet  of  mind. 
This  cannot  be  upon  a  thorough  consideration,  and  fall 
resolution,  that  the  pleasures  and  advantages  they  propose 
are  to  be  pursued  at  all  haasards,  against  reason,  against 
the  law  of  God,  and  though  everlasting  destruction  is  to  be 
the  consequence.    This  would  be  doing  too  great  violence 
upon  themselves.    No,  they  are  for  making  a  compositiosi 
witiii  the  Almighty.     These  of  his  commands  they  will 
obey :  but  as  to  others — ^why  they  will  make  all  the  atone- 
ments in  their  power;   the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the 
dissolute  man,  each  in  a  way  which  shall  not  contradict  his 
respective  puxBuit  Indulgences  before,  which  was  Balaam's 
first  attempt,  thou^  he  was  not  so  successful  in  it  as  to 
deceive  himself,  or  atonements  afterwards,  are  all  the  same. 
And  here  perhaps  come  in  faint  hopes  that  they  may,  and 
half-resolves  that  they  will,  one  time  or  other,  #make   a 
change. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  persons,  who,  from  a  miore 
just  way  of  considering  things,  see  the  infinite  absurdity  of 
this,  of  substituting  sacrifice  instead  of  obedience^ ;  there 
are  persons  far  enough  from  superstition,  and  not  without 
some  real  sense  of  God  and  religion  upon  their  minds ; 
who  yet  are  guilty  of  most  unjustifiable  practices,  and  go 
on  with  great  coolness  and  command  over  themselrcs. 
The  same  dishonesty  and  unsoundness  of  heart  disooveis 
itself  in  these  another  way.  In  ail  common  ordinary  cases 
we  see  intuitively  at  first  view  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the 
honest  part.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  observation,  that 
the  first  thought  is  often  the  best  In  these  cases  doubt 
and  deliberation  is  itself  dishonesty ;  as  it  was  in  Balaam 
upon  the  second  message.  That  which  is  called  consider- 
ing what  is  our  duty  in  a  particular  case,  is  very  often 
nothing  but  endeavouring  to  explain  it  away.  Thus  those 
courses,  which,  if  men  would  fairly  attend  to  the  dictates 

*  Willi  reference  to  this  point,  lee  Analogy,  Fkrt  L  ch.  i.,  whero  tlift 
xeUtire  importance  of  moral  dutiea  and  podtive  daties  is  ftiUj  diicuMcd^ 
•ad  tlie  wordi^  **  I  will  have  raerej  and  not  ia«rifiee/  are  ej^ktned. — JSd, 
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of  their  oim  oonsciences,  they  would  see  to  be  coiruptioii, 
excess,  oppressioii,  uncharitableness ;  these  are  refined 
upon — tlungB  were  so  and  so  circumstantiated —-great 
difBculties  are  raised  about  fixing  bounds  and  degrees ;  and 
thus  eyeiT  moral  obligation  whatever  ma^  be  evaded.  Here 
is  scope,  I  say,  for  an  mfair  mind  to  explam  away  eveiy  moral 
obligation  to  itself.  Whether  men  reflect  again  upon  this 
internal  management  and  artifice,  and  how  explicit  they  are 
with  themselves,  is  another  question.  There  are  many 
operations  of  the  mind,  many  things  pass  within,  which  we 
never  reflect  upon  again ;  which  a  bystander,  from  having 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  us  and  our  conduct, 
may  make  shrewd  guesses  at 

That  great  numbers  are  in  this  way  of  deceiving  them- 
selves is  certain.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  the  world,  who 
has  entirely  got  over  all  regards,  hopes,  and  fears,  concern- 
ing God  and  a  future  state;  and  these  apprehensions  in 
the  generality,  bad  as  we  are,  prevail  in  considerable  degrees : 
yet  men  will  and  can  be  wicked,  with  calmness  and  thou^t; 
we  see  they  are.  There  must  therefore  be  some  me&od 
of  making  it  sit  a  little  easy  upon  their  minds ;  which,  in 
the  superstitious,  is  those  indulgences  and  atonements 
before  mentioned,  and  this  self-deceit  of  another  kind  in 
persons  of  another  character.  And  both  these  proceed  from 
a  certain  unfeuniess  of  mind,  a  peculiar  invrard  dishonesty; 
the  direct  contrary  to  that  simplicity^  which  our  Saviour 
recommends,  imder  the  noUon  of  beanning  little  children,  as 
a  necessary  qualification  for  our  entering  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

But  to  conclude :  How  much  soever  men  differ  in  the 
course  of  life  they  prefer,  and  in  their  ways  of  palliating 
and  excusing  their  vices  to  themselves ;  yet  all  ^ree  ki  the 
one  thing,  desuing  Uidieik^  death  of  the  tighteom.  This  is 
surely  remarkable.  The  observation  may  be  extended 
further,  and  put  thus  :  Even  without  determining  what  tiiat 
is  which  we  call  guilt  or  innocence,  there  is  no  man  but 
would  choose,  after  having  had  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of 
a  vicious  action,  to  be  fr'ee  of  the  guilt  of  it,  to  be  in  the  state 
of  an  innocent  man.    This  shows  at  leaet  the  disturbance 

^  It  ii  to  l9ie  aane  child-like  limplidty  that  onr  Blened  Lord  alliidM 
ivhan  he  nji,  **  The  Ught  of  the  hod j  k  ifce  eye :  if  thenlbn  thine  eye 
he  lingle,  thy  whole  body  ihaU  be  fnU  flf  light"— Ifatt  vi.  2i.    ifid.) 
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and  implicit  dissatisfaction  in  ^ice.     If  we  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  it,  we  shall  find  it  proceeds  partly  fifom  an  im- 
mediate sense  of  having  done  evil  and  partly  from  an  ap- 
prehension, that  this  inward  sense  shall  one  time  or  another 
be  seconded  by  a  higher  judgment,  upon  which  our  whole 
being  depends.    Now  to  suspend  and  drown  this  sense. 
and  these  apprehensions,  be  it  by  the  huny  of  business  or 
of  pleasure,  or  by  superstition,  or  moral  equivocations,  this 
is  in  a  manner  one  and  the  same,  and  makes  no  alteration 
at  all  in  the  nature  of  our  case.     Things  and  actions  are 
what  they  are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what 
they  will  be:  why  then  should  we  desire  to  be  deceived? 
As  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  and  have  any  regard  to  our 
selves,  we  ought  to  lay  these  things  plainly  and  honestly 
before  our  mind,  and  upon  this,  act  as  you  please,  as  you 
think  most  fit ;  make  that  choice,  and  prefer  that  course  of 
life,  which  you  can  justify  to  yourselves,  and  which  sits 
more  easy  upon  your  own  mind.    It  will  immediately  ap 
pear,  that  vice  cannot  be  the  happiness,  but  must  upon  the 
whole  be  the  miseiy,  of  such  a  creature  as  man ;  a  moral 
an    accoimtable   agent.      Superstitious    observances,  self- 
deceit,  though  of  a  more  refined  son,  will  not  in  reality  at 
all  mend  matters  with  us.    And  tiic  result  of  the  whole  can 
be  nothing  else,  but  that  with  simplicity  and  fairness  we 
keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right;  Jor 
this  alone  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last. 

Sebmon  VIII. — Upon  Besentmekt. 

"  Ye  hire  heard  that  it  hath  heen  said,  Thou  shalt  lore  thy  neigbbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  laj  unto  you.  Love  your  enemiei,  bleu 
them  that  curse  yon,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yon,  and  pray  for  them 
which  deipitefully  um  you  and  penecute  yon." — Matt  y.  43,  44. 

SmoE  perfect  goodness  in  the  Deity  is  the  principle  torn 
whence  the  universe  was  brought  into  being,  and  by  which 
it  is  preserved ;  and  since  general  benevolence  is  the  great 
law  of  the  whole  moral  creation ;  it  is  a  question  which  im- 
mediately occiu^.  Why  had  man  implanted  in  him  a  prindplii 
which  appears  the  direct  contrary  to  benevolence  ?  Now  the  foot 
upon  which  inquiries  of  this  kind  should  be  treated  is  this  : 
to  take  human  nature  as  it  is^  and  the  circumstances  in 

*  Concerning  the  eminently  practical  character  of  Butler^i  philoiopby, 
and  hii  great  distaste  for  curions  theories,  see  note  above,  Sermon  vi — ki» 
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which  it  18  placed  as  they  are ;  and  then  consider  the  cor- 
respondence between  that  nature  and  those  cuxumstances, 
or  what  course  of  action  and  behaviour,  respecting  those 
circumstances,  any  particular  affection  or  passion  leads  us 
to.  This  I  mention  to  disUnguish  the  matter  now  before 
us  from  disquisitions  of  quite  another  kind ;  namely.  Why 
we  are  not  made  more  perfect  creatures,  or  placed  in  better  cir- 
cumstances f  these  being  questions  which  wo  have  not,  that 
I  know  of,  anything  at  all  to  do  with.  God  Almighty  un- 
doubtedly foresaw  the  disorders,  both  natural  and  moral, 
which  would  happen  in  this  state  of  things.  If  upon  tliis 
we  set  ourselves  to  search  and  examine  why  he  did  not 
prevent  them ;  we  shah,  I  am  afraid,  be  in  danger  of  run- 
ning into  somewhat  worse  than  impertinent  curiosity.  But 
upon  this  to  examine  how  far  the  nature  which  he  hath 
given  us  hath  a  respect  to  those  circumstances,  such  as 
they  are ;  how  far  it  leads  us  to  act  a  proper  part  in  them ; 
plainly  belongs  to  us :  and  such  inquiries  are  in  many  ways 
of  excellent  use.  Thus  the  thing  to  be  considered  is,  not. 
Why  we  were  not  made  of  such  a  nature,  and  placed  in  such 
circumstances,  as  to  have  no  need  of  so  harsh  and  turbulent  a 
passion  as  resentment :  but,  taking  our  nature  and  condition 
as  being  what  they  are.  Why,  or  for  what  end  such  a  passion 
was  given  us:  and  this  chiefly  in  order  to  show  what  are  the 
abuses  of  it 

The  persons  who  laid  down  for  a  rule.  Thou  shah  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,  made  short  work  with  this 
matter.  They  did  not,  it  seems,  perceive  anything  to  be 
disapproved  in  hatred,  more  than  in  good-will :  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  system  of  morals,  our  enemy  was  the  proper 
natmtd  object  of  one  of  these  passions,  as  our  neighbour 
was  of  the  other  of  them. 

This  was  all  ihey  had  to  say,  and  all  they  thought  need 
ful  to  be  said,  upon  the  subject  But  this  cannot  be  satis- 
factory ;  because  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  religion  we  profess,  and  to  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thing  itself.  Therefore,  since  no  passion 
God  hath  endued  us  with  can  be  in  itself  evil;  and  yet 
since  men  frequently  indulge  a  passion  in  such  ways  and 
degrees  that  at  length  it  becomes  quite  another  thing  frt>m 
what  it  was  originally  in  our  nature;  and  those  vices  of 
malice  and  revenge  in  particular  take  their  occasion  from 
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the  natural  passion  of  resentment:  it  will  be  needful  to 
trace  this  up  to  its  original,  that  we  may  see  what  it  is  m 
itself f  as  placed  m  our  nature  by  its  Author;  from  which  it  will 
plainlj  i^pear,  for  what  ends  it  was  placed  there.  And  when 
we  know  what  the  passicm  is  in  itself,  and  the  ends  of  it, 
we  shall  easily  see,  what  are  the  abuses  of  it^in  which  maUce 
and  revenge  consist ;  and  which  are  so  strongly  forbidden  in 
the  text,  by  the  direct  contrary  being  commanded. 

Resentment  is  of  two  kinds :  hastu  and  sudden,  or  setded 
and  deliberate^.  The  former  is  called  anger,  and  often  jmu- 
sion;  which,  though  a  general  word,  is  frequently  appro* 
priated  and  confined  to  the  particular  feeling,  sudden  anger, 
as  distinct  from  deliberate  resentment,  malice,  and  revenge. 
In  all  these  words  is  usually  implied  somewhat  vicious; 
somewhat  unreasonable  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  passion, 
or  immoderate  as  to  the  degree  or  duration  of  it  But  that 
the  natural  passion  itself  is  indifferent,  St.  Paul  has  asserted 
in  that  precept,  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  ^ ;  which  though  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  an  encouragement  to  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainly  this. 
Though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not;  yet  here  is  evidently  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  anger  and  sin;  between  the  natural 
passion,  and  sinful  anger. 

Sudden  anger,  upon  certain  occasions,  is  mere  instinct : 
as  merely  so,  as  the  disposition  to  close  our  eyes  upon  the 
apprehension  of  somewhat  falling  into  them ;  and  no  more 
necessarily  implies  any  degree  of  reason.  I  say,  necessasHy  ; 
for  to  be  sure  hasty,  as  well  as  deliberate,  anger  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  injuiy  or  contempt;  in  which  cases  reason 
suggests  to  our  thoughts  that  injuiy  and  contempt,  which 
is  the  occasion  of  the  passion :  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 

* "  One  point  in  Bnder't  aooonnt  of  Beaentment  ....  has  been  ftdmiied 
M  happ7  and  novel;  I  mean  the  distinetion  between  sudden  tnger  and 
■etUed  resentment.  The  distinction  is  of  this  kind ;  the  fonner  doea  not 
imply  that  we  have  wrong  inflicted  on  ns,  the  ktter  does.  The  former 
flashes  np  before  we  hare  time  to  reflect,  and  resists  all  riolenoe  and  harm  ; 
the  Utter  glows  with  a  pennanent  heat  against  injury  and  injostice.  Th^ 
former  is  an  instinct,  implanted  for  preserration ;  the  tatter  is  a  monl  acntt- 
ment,  giren  for  the  repression  of  injustice.  The  fonner,  we  may  add, 
belongs  to  animali^  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
moralist  can  fasten  upon  a  distinction,  so  new  and  ret  so  true.** —  Wkew^Ts 
Prtfaee,    (Bd.) 

'  Bphes.  ir.  26. 
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fonner  only  so  far  as  it  iis  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter.  The  only  way  in  which  our  reason  and  understand-  * 
ing  can  raise  anger,  is  by  representing  to  our  mind  injus- 
tice or  injury  of  some  kind  or  other.  Now  momentaiy 
anger  is  frequently  raised,  not  only  without  any  real,  but 
without  any  ai^[>aient  reason;  that  is,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  ii^uiy,  as  distinct  from  hurt  or  pain.  It  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  thought,  that  this  passion  in  infants;  in  the 
lower  species  of  animals;  and,  which  is  often  seen,  in  men 
towards  them;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  imagined,  that  these  in- 
stances of  this  passion  are  the  effect  of  reason :  no,  they 
are  occasioned  by  mere  sensation  and  feeling.  It  is  oppo- 
sition, sudden  hurt,  violence,  which  natundly  excites  the 
passion;  and  the  real  demerit  or  fault  of  him  who  offers 
that  violence,  or  is  the  cause  of  that  opposition  or  hurt> 
does  not,  in  many  cases,  so  much  as  come  into  thought 

The  reason  and  end,  for  which  man  was  made  thus 
liable  to  this  passion,  is,  that  he  might  be  better  qualified 
to  prevent,  and  likewise  (or  perhaps  chiefly)  to  resist  and 
defeat,  sudden  force,  violence,  and  opposition,  considered 
merely  as  such,  and  without  regard  to  the  fault  or  demerit 
of  him  who  is  the  author  of  them.  Yet,  since  violence 
may  be  considered  in  this  other  and  further  view,  as  imply- 
ing fault;  and  since  injury,  as  distinct  from  harm,  may 
raise  sudden  anger ;  sudden  anger  may  likewise  accidentally 
serve  to  prevent,  or  remedy,  such  &ult  or  injuiy.  But, 
considered  as  distinct  from  settled  anger,  it  stands  in  our 
nature  for  self-defence,  and  not  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  There  are  plainly  cases,  and  in  the  imcultivated 
parts  of  the  world,  and,  where  regular  governments  are  not 
formed,  they  frequently  hi4>pen,  in  which  there  is  no  time 
for  consideration,  and  yet  to  be  passive  is  certain  destruc- 
tion ;  in  which  sudden  resistance  is  the  only  security. 

But  from  tkUt  ddiberate  anger  or  retentmmU  is  essentially 
distinguished,  as  the  latter  is  not  naturally  excited  by,  or 
intended  to  prevent,  mere  harm  without  appearance  of 
wrong  or  injustice.  Now,  in  order  to  see,  as  exactiy  as  we 
can,  what  is  the  natural  object  and  occasion  of  such  resent- 
ment; let  us  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
touched  with  reading,  suppose,  a  feigned  story  of  baseness 
and  villany,  properly  worked  up  to  move  our  passions. 
This  immediately  raises  indignation,  somewhat  of  a  desire 
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that  it  should  be  punished.    And  though  the  designed 
injury  be  prevented,  yet  that  it  vas  designed  is  sufficient 
to  raise  this  inward  feeling.    Suppose  the  story  true,  this 
inward  feeling  would  be  as  natural  and  as  just :  and  one 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  scarce  a  man  in  the 
world,  but  would  have  it  upon  some  occasions.    It  seems 
in  us  plainly  connected  with  a  sense  of  virtue  and  vice,  of 
moral  good  and  evil.    Suppose  further,  we  knew  both  the 
person  who  did  and  who  suffered  the  injury:  neither  would 
this  make  any  alteration,  only  that  it  would  probably  affect 
us  more.     The  indignation  raised  by  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  the  desire  of  having  it  punished,  which  persons  un- 
concerned would  feel,  is  by  no  means  malice.    No,  it  is 
resentment  against  vice  and  wickedness :  it  is  one  of  the 
common  bonds,  by  which  society  is  held  together ;  a  feUow 
feeling,  which  each  individual  has  in  behfdf  of  the  whole 
species,  as  well  as  of  himself.    And  it  does  not  appear  that 
this,  generally  speaking,  is  at  all  too  high  amongst  mankind. 
Suppose  now  the  injury  I  have  been  speakmg  of  to  be 
done  agauist  ourselves;  or  those  whom  we  consider  as 
ourselves.     It  is  plain,  the  way  in  which  we  should  be 
affected  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  kind :  but  it  would 
certainly  be  in  a  higher  degree,  and  lless  transient ;  because 
a  sense  of  oiu-  own  happiness  and  misery  is  most  intimately 
and  always  present  to  us ;  and  from  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature,  we  cannot  but  have  a  greater  sensibility  to, 
and  be  more  deeply  interested  in,  what  concerns  ourselves. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  this  passion,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  natural  to  mankind:  namely,  a  resent* 
ment  against  injury  and  wickedness  in  general ;  and  in  a 
higher  degree  when  towards  ourselves,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  regard  which  men  naturally  have  for  themselves, 
tiian  for  others.    From  hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  not 
natural,  but  moral  evil;   it  is  not  suffering,  but  injury, 
which  raises  that  anger  or  resentment,  which  is  of  any  con- 
tinuance.    The  natiiral  object  of  it  is  not  one,  who  appears 
to  the  suffering  person  to  have  been  only  the  innocent 
occasion  of  his  pain  or  loss ;  but  one,  who  has  been  in  a 
moral  sense  injurious  either  to  ourselves  or  others.     Tliis 
is  abundantiy  confirmed  by  observing  what  it  is  which 
heightens  or  lessens  resentment ;  namely,  the  same  which 
aggravates  or  lessens  the  fault:  friendship,  and  former 
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obligations,  on  one  hand;  or  inadvertency,  strong  tempt- 
ations, and  mistake  on  the  other.  All  this  is  so  much 
understood  by  mankind,  how  little  soever  it  be  reflected 
upon,  that  a  person  would  be  reckoned  quite  distracted, 
who  should  coolly  resent  a  harm,  which  had  not  to  himself 
the  appearance  of  injury  or  wrong.  Men  do  indeed  resent 
what  is  occasioned  through  carelessness:  but  then  they 
expect  observance  as  their  due,  and  so  that  carelessness  is 
considered  as  &ulty.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  they  resent 
more  strongly  an  injury  done,  than  one  which,  though 
designed,  was  prevented,  in  cases  where  the  guilt  is  perhaps 
the  same:  the  reason,  however,  is,  not  that  bare  pain  or 
loss  raises  resentment,  but,  that  it  gives  a  new,  and,  as  I 
may  speak,  additional  sense  of  the  injuiy  or  injustice. 
According  to  the  natural  course  of  the  passions,  the  degrees 
of  resentment  are  in  proportion,  not  only  to  the  degree  of 
design  and  deliberation  in  the  injurious  person ;  but  in  pro- 
portion to  this,  joined  with  the  degree  of  the  evil  designed 
or  premeditated ;  since  this  likewise  comes  in  to  make  the 
injustice  greater  or  less.  And  the  evU  or  harm  will  appear 
greater  when  they  feel  it,  than  when  they  only  reflect  upon 
it :  so  thereforo  will  the  injiiry :  and  consequently  the  re- 
sentment will  be  greater. 

The  natural  object  or  occasion  of  settled  resentment  then 
being  injuiy,  as  distinct  from  pain  or  loss ;  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  to  prevent  and  to  remedy  such  injury,  and  the  miseries 
arising  from  it,  is  the  end  for  which  this  passion  was  im- 
planted in  man  ^  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a  weapon,  put 
into  our  hands  by  nature,  against  injuiy,  injustice,  and 
cruelty :  how  it  may  be  innocently  employed  and  made  use 
of,  sludl  presently  be  mentioned'. 

'  "  Butler^s  mode  of  deducioff  and  en&rciDg  tlie  dntiei  which  ariae  from 

the  a£Swtioni  .  .  .  ii  one  in  which  he  pecoliarly  delighti.    He  considers 

/or  w^  end  these  springs  of  action  were  inserted  in  our  human  nature ; 

which  final  cause  of  our  several  affections  can,  he  holds,  he  discorered;  and 

from  this  final  cause  he  infers  hoth  the  true  sphere  and  proper  limits  of  each 

affection In  this  way  of  treating  morality,  we  are  taught  to  perform 

our  duties  ....  in  a  spirit  of  conformity  to  God's  general  intentions  as 
shown  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature.'* — WkewelTs  Prtfaee,  p.  ix.    (Ed,) 

'  "  The  agreement  hetween  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  Pkto  and  of  Butler 
is  indeed  very  striking.  In  Plato's  Dialogue  <m  (ke  Republic,  as  in  Butler's 
Sermons,  the  human  soul  is  represented  as  a  tyetem,  a  constitution,  an 
organised  whole,  in  which  the  different  elements  have  not  merely  their 
plaices  side  hy  side,  hat  their  places  above  and  below  each  other,  with  their 
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The  account  which  has  been  now  given  of  Ibis  pasBioii '% 
in  brief,  that  sudden  anger  is  raised  by,  and  was  doiefly 
intended  to  prerent  or  remedj,  mere  harm  distinct  firom 
ii^uiy;  but  that  it  ma^  be  raised  by  injury,  and  wim/  serve 
to  prevent  or  to  remedy  it;  and  then  the  oocaaions  and 
effects  of  it  are  the  same  with  the  occasions  and  ejects  of 
deliberate  anger.  But  they  aie  essentially  distuiguished  in 
this,  that  the  latter  is  never  occasioned  by  hann,  distinet 
from  injuiy ;  and  its  natural  proper  end  is  to  remedy  or 
prevent  only  that  harm,  which  implies,  or  is  supposed  to 
imply,  injury  or  moral  wrong.  Every  one  sees  that  these 
observations  do  not  relate  to  those,  who  have  habitually 
suppressed  the  course  of  their  passions  and  affections,  ont 
of  regard  either  to  interest  or  virtue ;  or  who,  from  habits 
of  vice  and  foUy,  have  changed  their  nature.  But,  I  sup- 
pose, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this,  now  described,  is 
the  general  course  of  resentment,  considered  as  a  natural 
passion,  neither  increased  by  indulgence,  nor  corrected  by 
virtue,  nor  prevailed  over  by  other  passions,  or  particular 
habits  of  life. 

As  to  the  abuses  of  anger,  which  it  is  to  be  observed  may 
be  in  all  different  degrees,  the  forst  which  occurs  is  what  is 
commonly  called  passion ;  to  which  some  men  are  liable,  in 
the  same  way  as  others  are  to  the  epUepay,  or  any  sudden 
particular  disorder.  This  distemper  of  the  mind  seiz^ 
them  upon  the  least  occasion  in  the  world,  and  perpetually 
without  any  real  reason  at  all :  and  by  means  of  it  they  are 
plainly,  every  day,  every  waking  hour  of  their  lives,  liaUe 
and  in  danger  of  running  into  the  most  extravagant  out- 
rages. Of  a  less  boisterous,  but  not  of  a  less  iimoe^t 
kind,  is  peevishness ;  which  I  mention  with  pity,  with  real 
pity  to  the  unhappy  creatures,  who,  from  their  inferior 
station,  or  other  circumstances  and  relaUons,  are  obliged 
to  be  in  the  way  of,  and  to  serve  for  a  supply  to  it  Both 
these,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  are  one  and  the  same 
principle :  but  as  it  takes  root  in  minds  of  different  makes, 

appomtad  oftcei ;  aod  rirtne  or  monJ  rightnea  coniifto  In  the  due  opaatka 
of  tiiis  conttitation,  the  actual  reafintum  of  thii  oiganiaed  suboidinatioD. 
We  nay  notice  that  Flato^  like  Bader,  ii  remarkable  among  monliiu  for 
the  locid  and  forcible  manner  in  which  he  baa  lingled  out  from  man's  iwiagi 
of  action  the  iiaacible  element,  (hie  iu^mAt^  Buller**  '  RueUment,^  and 
taught  it«  true  place  and  offioa  in  a  moral  •cheme."->Tri^Miiirr  Fr^oa, 
p.zxiL    {Bd.) 
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it  appears  differendy,  and  so  is  come  to  be  distinguished 
by  oifrerent  names.  That  which  in  a  more  feeble  temper 
is  peevishness,  and  languidly  discharges  itself  upon  eveiy- 
thing  which  comes  in  its  way;  the  same  pzindple  in  a 
temper  of  greater  force  and  stronger  passions,  becomes  rage 
and  fury.  In  one,  the  humour  disdiiarges  itself  at  once; 
in  tlie  other,  it  is  oontinually  discharging.  This  is  the 
account  of  patsion  and  peevishnesSf  as  distinct  firom  each 
other,  and  appearing  in  different  persons.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion against  the  truSi  of  it,  that  tiiey  are  both  to  be  seen 
sometimes  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

With  respect  to  deliberate  resentment,  the  chief  instances 
of  abuse  are :  when,  from  partiality  to  ourselves,  we  imagine 
an  injuiy  dope  us,  when  there  is  none :  when  this  partiality 
represents  it  to  us  greater  than  it  really  is :  when  we  faU 
into  that  extmvagant  and  monstrous  kmd  of  resentment, 
towards  one  who  has  innocently  been  the  occasion  of  evil 
to  us ;  that  is,  resentment  upon  account  of  pain  or  incon- 
venience, without  injury ;  which  is  the  same  absurdity,  as 
settled  anger  at  a  thmg  that  is  inanimate :  when  the  indig- 
nation against  injury  and  injustice  rises  too  high,  and  is 
beyond  proportion  to  the  particular  ill  action  it  is  exercised 
upon :  or,  lastly,  when  pain  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  inflicted 
merely  in  consequence  of,  and  to  gratify,  that  resentment, 
thou^  naturally  raised. 

It  would  be  endless  to  descend  into  and  explain  all  Uie 
peculiarities  of  perverseness  and  wayward  humour  which 
might  be  traced  up  to  this  passion.  But  there  is  one  thing, 
which  so  generally  belongs  to  and  accompanies  all  excess 
and  abuse  of  it,  as  to  require  being  mentioned :  a  certain 
determination,  and  resolute  bent  of  mind,  not  to  be  con- 
vinced or  set  right;  though  it  be  ever  so  plain,  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  displeasure,  that  it  was  raised  merely  by 
error  or  misunderstanding.  In  this  there  is  doubtless  a 
great  mixture  of  pride;  but  there  is  somewhat  more,  which 
I  cannot  otherwise  express,  than  that  resentment  has  taken 
possession  of  the  temper  and  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  quit 
its  hold.  It  would  be  too  minute  to  inquire  whether  this 
be  anything  more  than  bare  obstinacy :  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  it,  in  a  very  particular  manner  and  degree, 
belongs  to  the  abuses  of  this  passion. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  abuses,  "  Is  not  just  in- 
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dignaUon  against  craelty  and  wrong  one  of  the  tnstruments 
of  death,  which  the  Author  of  our  nature  hath  provided? 
Are  not  cruelty,  injustice,  and  wrong,  the  natiu^  objects  of 
that  indignation  ?    Surely,  then,  it  may  one  way  or  other  be 
innocently  employed  against  them."    True.     Since  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  for  the  very  subsistence  of  the  world, 
that  injury,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  should  be  punished ;  and 
since  compassion,  which  is  so  natmral  to  mankind,  would 
render  that  execution  of  justice  exceedingly  difficult  and 
uneasy;   indignation  against  vice  and  wickedness  is,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  be,  a  balance  to  that  weakness  of  pity, 
and  also  to  anything  else  which  would  prevent  the  neces- 
sary methods  of  severity.     Those  who  have  never  thought 
upon  these  subjects,  may  perhaps  not  see  the  weight  of 
this :  but  let  us  suppose  a  person  guilty  of  minxler,  or  any 
other  action  of  cruelty,  and  that  mankind  had  naturally  no 
indignation  against  such  wickedness  and  the  authors  of  it ; 
but  that  everybody  was  affected  towards  such  a  criminal  in 
the  same  way  as  towards  an  innocent  man:  compassion, 
amongst  other  things,  would  render  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice exceedingly  painful  and  difficult,  and  would  often  quite 
prevent  it.     And  notwithstanding  that  the   principle   of 
benevolence  is  denied  by  some  and  is  really  in  a  veiy  low- 
degree,  that  men  are  in  great  measure  insensible  to  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  yet  they  are  not  insen- 
sible to  their  miseiy,  but  are  veiy  strongly  moved  with  it : 
insomuch  that  there  plainly  is  occasion  for  that  feelings 
which  is  raised  by  guUt  and  demerit,  as  a  balance  to  that 
of  compassion.    Thus  much  may,  I  think,  justly  be  allow^ed 
to  resentment,  in  the  strictest  way  of  mortd  consideration. 

The  good  influence  which  this  passion  has  m  fact  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  obvious  to  every  one's  notice. 
Men  are  plainly  restrained  from  injuring  their  feUow- 
creatures  by  fear  of  their  resentment ;  and  it  is  very  happy 
that  they  are  so,  when  they  would  not  be  restrained 
by  a  principle  of  virtue.  And  after  an  injury  is  done,  axxd 
there  is  a  necessity  that  the  offender  should  be  brought  to 
justice ;  the  cool  consideration  of  reason,  that  the  security 
and  peace  of  society  requires  examples  of  justice  should 
be  made,  might  indeed  be  sufficient  to  procure  laws  to  be 
enacted,  and  sentence  passed :  but  is  it  that  cool  reflection 
in  the  injured  person,  which,  for  the  most  part,  brings  the 
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offender  to  justice  ?  Or  is  it  not  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  injury  and  the  author  of  it  ?  I  am  a£raid 
there  is  no  doubt,  which  is  commonly  the  case.  This  how- 
ever is  to  be  considered  as  a  good  effect,  notwithstanding  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  men  would  act  from  a  better 
principle,  reason — and  cool  reflection. 

The  account  now  given  of  the  passion  of  resentment,  as 
distinct  from  all  the  abuses  of  it,  may  suggest  to  our 
thoughts  the  following  reflections. 

First.  That  vice  is  indeed  of  ill  desert,  and  must  Anally 
be  punished.  Why  should  men  dispute  concerning  the 
reality  of  virtue,  and  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  which  yet  surely  is  not  matter  of  question;  but 
why  should  this,  I  say,  be  disputed,  when  eveiy  man  carries 
about  him  this  passion,  which  affords  him  demonstration, 
that  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  are  to  be  the  guide  of 
his  actions  ?  For  every  man  naturally  feels  an  indignadon 
upon  seeing  instances  of  villany  and  baseness,  and  therefore 
cannot  commit  the  same  without  being  self-condemned. 

Secondly.  That  we  should  learn  to  be  cautious,  lest  we 
charge  Chd  fooluhly,  by  ascribing  that  to  him,  or  the  nature 
he  has  given  us,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  our  own  abuse  of 
it  Men  may  speak  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
the  world,  adbording  to  the  experience  they  have  had  of  it; 
but  human  nature,  considered  as  the  divine  workmanship, 
should  methinks  be  treated  as  sacred:  for  in  Ihe  image  of 
Chd  made  he  man.  That  passion,  from  whence  men  take 
occasion  to  run  into  the  dreadful  vices  of  malice  and  re- 
venge; even  that  passion,  as  implanted  in  our  nature  by 
God,  is  not  only  innocent,  but  a  generous  movement  of 
mind.  It  is  in  itself,  and  in  its  original,  no  more  than  in- 
dignation against  injury  and  wickedness :  that  which  is  the 
only  deformity  in  the  creation,  and  die  only  reasonable 
object  of  abhorrence  and  dislike.  How  manifold  evidence 
have  we  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  when  even 
pain  in  the  natural  world,  and  the  passion  we  have  been 
now  considering  in  the  moral,  come  out  instances  of  it ! 


^\\« 
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Sbbmon  EC.' — ^Upon  Foboivenkss  of  Injuries. 

"  Te  hftTe  heard  tliat  it  liatk  been  Mid,  Tboa  ehalt  lore  thy  ndghboar, 
and  hale  thine  enemy :  bat  I  ny  onto  yon.  Love  yoor  enemiee,  Uea 
them  that  cune  too,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  piay  for  thMi 
which  deepitefully  use  you  and  peraecute  you." — llatt.  t.  43,  44. 

As  God  Almighty  foresaw  the  irregolarities  and  disorders, 
both  nataial  and  moral,  which  woidd  happen  in  this  state 
of  things ;  he  hath  graciously  made  some  provision  against 
them,  by  giving  us  several  passions  and  affections,  which 
arise  from,  or  whose  objects  are,  those  disorders.  Of  this 
sort  are  fear,  resentment,  compassion,  and  others ;  of  which 
there  could  be  no  occasion  or  use  in  a  perfect  state :  but  in 
the  present  we  should  be  exposed  to  greater  inconveniences 
without  them;  though  there  are  veiy  considerable  ones, 
which  they  themselves  are  the  occasions  of.  They  are  en- 
cumbrances indeed,  but  such  as  we  are  obliged  to  cany 
about  with  us,  through  this  various  journey  of  life :  some 
of  them  as  a  guard  against  the  violent  assaults  of  others, 
and  in  our  own  defence ;  some  in  behalf  of  others ;  and  all 
of  them  to  put  us  upon,  and  help  to  cany  us  throu^  a 
course  of  behaviour  suitable  to  our  condition,  in  default  of 
that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  would  be  in  all 
respects  our  better  security. 

The  passion  of  anger  or  resentment  hath  already  been 
largely  treated  of.  It  hath  been  shown,  that  mankind  natu- 
rally feel  some  emotion  of  mind  agunst  injury  and  injustice, 
whoever  are  the  sufferers  by 'it;  and  even  though  the  in- 
jurious design  be  prevented  from  taking  effect  Let  this  be 
called  anger,  indignation,  resentment,  or  by  whatever  name 
any  one  shall  choose ;  the  thing  itself  is  understood,  and  is 
plainly  naturaL  It  has  likewise  been  observed,  that  this 
natural  indignation  is  generally  moderate  and  low  enough 
in  mankind,  in  each  particular  man,  when  the  injury  which 
excites  it  doth  not  affect  himself,  or  one  whom  he  considers 
as  himself.  Therefore  the  precepts  to  forgive,  and  to  icve 
our  enemui,  do  not  relate  to  tibAt  general  incUgnation  against 
iz\juiy  and  the  authors  of  it,  but  to  this  feeling,  or  resent- 

'  The  following  Sermon  is  in  &ct  a  comment  on  the  last,  and  tuppliea  the 
limiu  within  which  "  Beientment  against  injury  "  is  kwfol  and  right.  It 
is  clearly  needed  to  coonterbaknce  the  itatementi  which  have  gone  before, 
and  to  show  that  the  two  duties  do  not  in  reality  dash.— J?d. 
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ment,  yvhea  nosed  by  private  or  personal  iijury.  Biit  no 
man  could  be  thou^t  in  earnest,  who  should  assert,  that, 
though  indignation  against  injuxy,  when  others  are  the 
sufferers,  is  innocent  and  just;  yet  the  same  indignation 
against  it,  when  we  ourselves  are  Ihe  sufferers,  becomes 
iaulty  and  blamable.  These  precepts  therefore  cannot  be 
understood  to  forbid  this  in  the  latter  case,  more  than  in 
the  former.  Nay  they  cannot  be  understood  to  forbid  this 
feding  in  the  latter  case,  thou^  raised  to  a  higher  degree 
than  in  Ihe  former:  because,  as  was  also  observed  further, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  oar  nature,  we  cannot  but 
have  a  greater  sensibility  to  what  oonoems  ourselves.  There- 
fore ^e  precepts  in  the  text,  and  others  of  Ihe  like  import 
with  them,  must  be  understood  to  forbid  only  the  excess 
and  abuse  of  this  natural  feeling,  in  cases  of  peraonal  and 
private  injury :  the  chief  instances  of  which  excess  and 
abuse  have  likewise  been  already  remarked;  and  all  of 
them,  excepting  that  of  retaliatkxi,  do  so  plainly  in  the 
venr  terms  express  somewhat  unreasonable,  disproportionate, 
and  absurd,  as  to  admit  of  no  pretence  or  shadow  of  justi- 
fication. 

But  since  custom  and  false  honour  are  on  the  side  of 
retaliation  and  revenge,  when  the  resentment  is  natural 
and  just;  and  reasons  are  sometimes  offered  in  justifi- 
cation of  revenge  in  these  cases;  and  since  love  of  our 
enemies  is  thoui^t  too  hard  a  saifing  to  be  obeyed :  I  will 
show  the  ab^oUUs  unlawftdnesi  of  Ute  fonur;  ths  oUigatiaM 
iM  are  under  to  the  latter;  and  then  proceed  to  $ome  reflee- 
iiom  wkieh  mmf  hawe  a  more  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to 
beget  in  its  a  right  temper  of  mind  towards  those  who  have 
offended  us. 

In  showing  the  unlawfulness  of  revenge,  it  ia  not  my 
present  design  to  examine  what  is  alleged  in  favour  of  it, 
from  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  fidse  honour,  but  only  to 
consider  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself;  which 
ought  to  have  prevented,  and  ought  now  to  extirpate,  every- 
thing of  that  kind. 

F&st  Let  us  begin  with  the  supposition  of  that  being 
innocent,  which  is  pleaded  for,  ana  which  shall  be  shown 
to  be  altogether  vicious,  the  supposition  that  we  were 
allowed  to  render  evil  for  m/,  and  see  what  would  be  the 
oonsequenoe.    Malice  or  resentment  towards  any  man  hath 
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plainly  a  tendency  to  beget  the  same  passion  in  him  ^o 
is  the  object  of  it ;  and  this  again  increases  it  in  the  other. 
It  is  of  the  veiy  nature  of  this  vice  to  propagate  itself,  not 
only  by  way  of  example,  which  it  does  in  common  with  other 
vices,  but  in  a  peculiar  way  of  its  own;  for  resentment 
itself,  as  well  as  what  is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  is  the 
object  of  resentment :  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  first 
ofjence,  even  when  so  slight  as  presently  to  be  dropp«i 
and  forgotten,  becomes  the  occasion  of  entering  into  a  long 
intercourse  of  ill  offices :  neither  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to 
see  persons,  in  this  progress  of  strife  and  variance,  change 
parts :  and  him,  who  was  at  first  the  injured  person,  become 
more  injurious  and  blamable  than  the  aggressor.  Put  the 
case,  then,  that  the  law  of  retaliation  was  universally  re- 
ceived and  allowed,  as  an  innocent  rule  of  life,  by  all ;  and 
the  observance  of  it  thought  by  many  (and  then  it  would 
soon  come  to  be  thought  by  all)  a  point  of  honour :  this 
supposes  every  man  in  private  cases  to  pass  sentence  in  his 
own  cause ;  and  likewise,  that  anger  or  resentment  is  to  oe 
the  judge.  Thus,  from  the  numberless  partialities  whi(^ 
we  all  have  for  ourselves,  eveiy  one  would  often  think 
himself  injured  when  he  was  not:  and  in  most  cases 
would  represent  an  injury  as  much  greater  than  it  really  is; 
the  imagined  di^ty  of  the  person  offended  would  scarce 
ever  fail  to  magnify  the  offence.  And  if  bare  retaliaUont  or 
returning  just  the  mischief  received,  always  begets  resent- 
ment in  file  person  upon  whom  we  retaliate,  what  womd 
that  excess  do?  Add  to  this,  that  he  likewise  has  his 
partialities — ^there  is  no  going  on  to  represent  this  scene 
of  rage  and  madness :  it  is  manifest  there  would  be  no 
bounds,  nor  any  end.  If  the  beginning  of  strife  is  <»  ^^ 
that  letteth  ovi  water,  what  would  it  come  to  when  allov«a 
this  free  and  imrestrained  course  ?  As  coals  are  to  bfff^^^^ 
coals,  or  wood  to  fire ;  so  would  these  eorUentUms  fnen  hi  ^^ 
kindle  strife.  And,  since  the  indulgence  of  revenge  ^^^ 
manifestly  this  tendency,  and  does  actually  produce  these 
effects  in  proportion  as  it  is  allowed ;  a  passion  of  so 
dangerous  a  natiu^  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  were  thez^ 
no  other  reason  against  it. 

Secondly.  It  hath  been  shown  that  the  passion  of  ^ 
sontment  was  placed  in  man,  upon  supposition  of,  J^^ 
as  a  prevention  or  remedy  to,  iiregularity  and  disoidtf- 
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Now  whether  it  be  allowed  or  not,  that  the  passion  itself 
and  the  gratification  of  it  joined  together  are  painful 
to  the  malicious  person ;  it  must  however  be  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  and  upon 
whom  the  revenge  is  taken.  Now,  if  we  consider  mankind, 
according  to  that  fine  allusion  of  St.  Paul,  as  one  hodyy  and 
every  one  members  one  of  another ;  it  must  be  allowed  that 
resentment  is,  with  respect  to  society,  a  painful  remedy. 
Thus  then  the  veiy  notion  or  idea  of  this  passion,  as 
a  remedy  or  prevention  of  evil,  and  as  in  itself  a  painful 
means,  plainly  shows  that  it  ought  never  to  be  made 
use  of,  but  only  in  order  to  produce  some  greater  good. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  argument  is  not  founded 
upon  an  allusion  or  simile ;  but  that  it  is  drawn  fi*om  the 
very  nature  of  the  passion  itself,  and  the  end  for  which  it 
was  given  us.  We  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  words  taken 
from  sensible  things,  to  explain  what  is  the  most  remote 
firom  them:  and  every  one  sees  firom  whence  the  words 
Prevention  and  Remedy  are  taken.  But,  if  you  please,  let 
these  words  be  dropped :  the  thing  itself,  I  suppose,  may 
be  expressed  without  them. 

That  mankind  is  a  community,  that  we  all  stand  in 
a  relation  to  each  other,  that  there  is  a  public  end 
and  interest  of  society  which  each  particular  is  obliged 
to  promote,  is  the  sum  of  morals  ^  Consider,  then,  the 
passion  of  resentment,  as  given  to  this  one  body,  as 
given  to  society.  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  than 
that  resentment  is  to  be  considered  as  a  secondary  pas- 
sion placed  in  us  upon  supposition,  upon  account  of,  and 
with  regard  to,  injuiy;  not,  to  be  sure,  to  promote  and 
further  it,  but  to  render  it,  and  the  inconveniences  and 
miseries  arising  fix>m  it,  less  and  fewer  than  they  would  be 
^  without  this  passion.     It  is  as  manifest,  that  the  indulgence 

^  of  it  is,  with  regard  to  society,  a  painful  means  of  obtaining 

these  ends.     Considered  in  itself,  it  is  very  undesirable, 
^  and  what  society  must  veiy  much  wish  to  be  without 

c  It  is  in  eveiy  instance  absolutely  an  evil  in  itself,  because  it 

\  implies  producing  miseiy :  and  consequently  must  never  be 

>  It  11  in  asserting  the  reality  of  these  mutual  ties  and  rdationships,  and 
in  enforcing  them  as  diTinely  appointed  and  inTolring  certain  motoal  duties, 
•  that  Batler's  philosophy  shines  conspicaous  above  the  utilitarian  standard  e£ 

\  his  day. — Ed, 

\  H  & 
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indulged  or  gratified  for  itself,  by  any  one  who  considers 
mankind  as  a  community  or  family,  and  himself  as  a  mem 
ber  of  it 

Let  us  now  take  this  in  another  view.  Eveiy  natonl 
appetite,  passion,  and  affection,  may  be  gratifiea  in  par- 
ticular instances,  without  being  subservient  to  the  particular 
chief  end,  for  which  these  several  principles  were  respec- 
tively implanted  in  our  nature.  And,  if  neither  this  end, 
nor  any  other  moral  obligation,  be  contradicted,  such  grati- 
fication is  innocent  Thus,  I  suppose,  there  are  cases 
in  which  each  of  these  principles,  this  one  of  resentment 
excepted,  may  innocently  be  gratified,  without  being 
subservient  to  what  is  the  main  end  of  it :  that  is,  though 
it  does  not  conduce  to,  yet  it  may  be  gratified  without 
contradicting,  that  end,  or  any  other  obligation.  But 
the  gratification  of  resentment,  if  it  be  not  conducive 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us,  must  necessarily 
contradict,  not  only  the  general  obligation  to  benevolence, 
but  likewise  that  particular  end  itself  The  end,  for 
which  it  was  given,  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  ii^unr,  i.  e.^ 
the  misery  occasioned  by  injury;  t.  «.,  misery  itself;  and 
the  gratification  of  it  consists  in  producing  misery;  u  e., 
in  contradicting  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in 
our  nature. 

This  whole  reasoning  is  built  upon  the  difference  there 
is  between  this  passion  and  all  others.  No  other  principle, 
or  passion,  hatii  for  its  end  the  misery  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  But  malice  and  revenge  meditates  evil  itself; 
and  to  do  mischief,  to  be  the  author  of  misery,  is  the  very 
thing  which  gratifies  the  passion :  this  is  what  it  directly 
tends  towards,  as  its  proper  design.  Other  vices  eventually 
do  mischief:  this  alone  aims  at  it  as  an  end. 

Nothing  can  with  reason  be  urged  in  justification  of 
revenge,  from  the  gpod  effects  wluch  the  indulgence  of 
it  were  before  mentioned^  to  have  upon  the  afiairs  of 
the  world ;  because,  though  it  be  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  bring  good  out  of  evil, 
yet  vice  is  vice  to  him  who  is  guilty  of  it  **But  suppose 
these  good  effects  are  foreseen : "  that  is,  suppose  reason  in 
a  particular  case  leads  a  man  the  same  way  as  passion  ? 
Why  then,  to    be  sure,   he  should   follow  his    reason^ 

'  8enn.  TiiL  p.  456. 
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in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  oases.  So  that,  turn  the 
matter  which  way  ever  you  will*  no  more  can  be  allowed  to 
this  passion,  than  what  hath  been  already '. 

As  to  that  love  of  onr  enemies,  ^^ch  is  commanded; 
this  supposes  the  general  obligation  to  benevolence  or 
good-will  towards  mankind:  and  this  being  sapposed, 
that  precept  is  no  more  than  to  forgive  ii\jimes;  that 
is,  to  keep  clear  of  those  abuses  before  mentioned:  because 
that  we  have  the  habitual  temper  of  benevolence  is  taken 
for  granted. 

Resentment  is  not  inconsistent  with  good-will;  for  we 
often  see  both  together  in  veiy  hig^  degrees;  not  only 
in  parents  towards  their  chikbcen,  but  in  cases  of  friendship 
and  dependence,  where  there  is  no  natoial  relation. 
These  contrary  passions,  though  th^  may  lessen,  do 
not  necessarily  destroy  each  other.  We  may  therefore 
love  our  enemy,  and  yet  have  resentment  against  him 
for  his  izyurioufl  behaviour  towards  us.  But  when  this 
resentment  entirely  destroys  our  natural  benevolence  to- 
wards him,  it  is  excessive,  and  becomes  malice  or  revenge. 
The  command  to  prevent  its  having  this  effect,  t.  e,, 
to  foigive  izyuries,  is  the  same  as  to  love  our  enemies; 
because  that  love  is  always  supposed,  unless  destroyed  by 
resentment. 

*'But  though  mankind  is  the  natural  object  of  bene- 
volence, yet  mBj  it  not  be  lessened  upon  vice,  t.  «.,  imuiy  ?  *' 
Allowed :  but  if  every  degree  of  vice  or  injury  must  destroy 
that  benevolence,  then  no  man  is  the  object  of  our  love ; 
for  no  man  is  without  fieiults. 

*'  But  if  lower  instances  of  injury  may  lessen  our  bene- 
volence, why  may  not  higher,  or  the  highest,  destroy  it?'* 
The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  not  man's  being  a  social 
creature,  much  less  his  being  a  moral  agent,  from  whence 
alone  our  obligations  to  gSod-will  towards  him  arise. 
There  is  an  obligation  to  it  prior  to  either  of  these,  arising 
from  his  being  a  sensible  creature;  that  is,  capable  of 
happiness  or  misery.  Now  this  obligation  cannot  be  super- 
seded by  his  moral  character.  What  justifies  public  execu- 
tions is,  not  that  the  guilt  or  demerit  of  the  criminal 
dispenses  with  the  obligation  of  good-will,  neither  would 
this  justify  any  severity;  but,  that  his  life  is  inconsistent 

'  Sam.  riil  p.  455. 

H  H  a 
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Trith  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  the  world :  that  is,  a  gene- 
nd  and  more  enlarged  obligation  necessarily  destroys  a 
particular  and  more  confined  one  of  the  same  kind  incon- 
sistent with  it.  Guilt  or  injuiy,  then,  does  not  dispense 
with,  or  supersede  the  duty  of,  love  and  good-will. 

Neither  does  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves,  whicb. 
was  before  allowed  to  be  natural^  to  mankind,  dispense 
with  it :  because  that  can  no  way  mnocently  heighten  our 
resentment  agunst  those  who  have  been  injurious  to  our- 
selves in  particular,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  heightens  our 
sense  of  the  injuiy  or  g^ilt;  and  guilt,  though  in  the 
highest  degree,  does  not,  as  hath  been  shown,  dispense  with 
or  supersede  the  duty  of  love  and  good-will. 

II  all  this  be  true,  what  can  a  man  say,  who  will  dispute 
the  reasonableness,  or  the  possibility,  of  obeying  the  divine 
precept  we  are  now  considering?  Let  him  speak  out,  and 
it  must  be  thus  he  will  speak.  "  Mankind,  i.  e.,  a  creature 
defective  and  fiBLulty,  is  the  proper  object  of  good-wiU,  what- 
ever his  faults  are,  when  they  respect  others ;  but  not  when 
they  respect  me  myself."  That  men  should  be  affecUd  in 
this  manner,  and  act  accordingly,  is  to  be  accounted  for  like 
other  vices ;  but  to  assert  that  it  oughts  and  must  be  thus,  is 
self-partiality  possessed  of  the  very  understanding. 

Thus  love  to  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  been 
injurious  to  us,  is  so  far  from  being  a  rcmtj  as  it  has  been 
profanely  called,  that  it  is  in.  truth  the  law  of  our  nature, 
and  what  eveiy  one  must  see  and  own,  who  is  not  quite 
blinded  with  self-love. 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  or  those  who  have 
been  injurious  to  us.    It  were  weU  if  it  could  as  easily  be 
reduced  to  practice.    It  cannot  be  imagined,,  that  we  are 
required  to  love  them  with  any  peculiar  kind  of  affection. 
But  suppose  the  person  injured  to  have  a  due  natural  sense 
of  the  injury,  and  no  more;  he  ought -to  be  affected  to- 
wards the  injurious  person  in  the  same  way  any  good  men, 
uninterested  in  the  case,  would  be,  if  they  had  the  some 
just  sense,  which  we  have  supposed  the  injured  person  to 
nave,  of  the  fault :  after  which  there  will  yet  remain  real 
good-will  towards  the  offender. 

Now  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  should  be  thoagbt 

*  8enn.  Tiit.  p«  451. 
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impracticable  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it  mireason- 
able.  It  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we  should  not 
indulge  a  passion,  which,  if  generally  indulged,  would  pro- 
pagate itself  so  as  almost  to  lay  waste  the  world :  that  we 
should  suppress  that  partial,  that  false  self-love,  which  is 
the  weakness  of  our  nature :  that  uneasiness  and  misery 
shofild  not  be  produced,  without  any  good  purpose  to  be 
served  by  it :  and  that  we  should  not  be  affected  towards 
persons  differently  from  what  their  nature  and  character 
require. 

But  since  to  be  convinced  that  any  temper  of  mind,  and 
course  of  behaviour,  is  oiur  duty,  and  the  contrary  vicious, 
hath  but  a  distant  influence  upon  our  temper  and  actions ; 
let  me  add  some  few  reflections,  which  may  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  to  subdue  those  vices  in  the  heart,  to  beget 
in  us  this  right  temper,  and  lead  us  to  a  right  behaviour 
towards  those  who  have  offended  us:  which  reflections, 
however,  shall  be  such  as  vrill  further  show  the  obligations  . 
we  are  under  to  it 

No  one,  I  suppose,  would  choose  to  have  an  indignity 
put  upon  him,  or  to  be  injuriously  treated.  If,  then,  diere 
.  be  any  probability  of  a  misunderstanding  in  the  case,  either 
from  our  imagining  we  are  injured  when  we  are  not,  or 
representing  the  injury  to  ourselves  as  greater  than  it  really 
is;  one  would  hope  an  intimation  of  this  sort  might  be 
kindly  received,  and  that  people  would  be  glad  to  And  the 
injury  not  so  great  as  they  imagined.  Therefore,  without 
knowing  particulars,  I  take  upon  me  to  assure  all  persons 
who  thmk  they  have  received  indignities  or  injurious  treat- 
ment, that  they  may  depend  upon  it,  as  in  a  manner  certain, 
that  the  offence  is  not  so  great  as  they  themselves  imagine. 
We  are  in  such  a  peculiar  situation,  with  respect  to  injuries 
done  to  ourselves,  that  we  can  scarce  any  more  see  them  as 
they  really  are,  than  our  eye  can  see  itself.  If  we  could 
place  ourselves  at  a  due  distance,  t.  e.,  be  really  unpre- 
judiced, we  should  frequently  discern  that  to  be  in  reality 
inadvertence  and  mistake  in  our  enemy,  which  we  now 
fancy  we  see  to  be  malice  or  scorn.  From  this  proper 
point  of  view,  we  should  likewise  in  all  probability  see 
something  of  these  latter  in  ourselves,  and  most  certainly  a 
great  deal  of  the  former.  Thus  the  indignity  or  injury 
would  almost  infinitely  lessen,  and  perhaps  at  last  come  out 
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to  be  nothing  at  all.  Self-love  is  a  medium  of  a  peeuliar 
kind ;  in  these  cases  it  magnifies  eveiything  which  is  amiss 
in  others,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  evexything  amiss 
in  ourselves. 

Anger  also  or  hatred  may  be  considered  as  another  fiilse 
medium  of  viewing  things,  which  always  represents  cha- 
racters and  actions  much  worse  than  they  really  are.  *I]1> 
will  not  only  never  speaks,  but  never  thinks  well,  of  the  per> 
son  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Thus  in  cases  of  offence 
and  enmity,  the  whole  character  and  behavioiu:  is  con- 
sidered with  an  eye  to  that  particular  part  which  has 
offended  us,  and  the  whole  man  appears  monstrous,  without 
anyOiing  li^t  or  human  in  him :  whereas  the  resentment 
should  surely  at  least  be  confined  to  that  particular  part  of 
the  behaviour  which  gave  offence :  since  the  other  parts  of 
a  man*s  life  and  character  stand  just  the  same  as  they  did 
before. 

In  general,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  enmity  carried 
to  any  length,  but  inadvertency,  misunderstanding,  some 
real  mistake  of  the  case,  on  one  side  however,  if  not  on 
both,  has  a  great  share  in  it 

If  these  tibings  were  attended  to,  these  ill-humours  could 
not  be  carried  to  any  length  amongst  good  men,  and  tb^ 
would  be  exceedingly  abated  amongst  sJl.  And  one  would 
hope  they  might  be  attended  to :  for  all  that  these  cauttons 
come  to  is  leally  no  more  than  desiring,  that  things  may 
be  considered  and  judged  of  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
that  we  should  have  an  e^e  to,  and  beware  of,  what  would 
otherwise  lead  us  into  mistakes.  So  that  to  make  allow- 
ances for  inadvertence,  misunderstanding,  for  the  partiali- 
ties of  self-love,  and  the  felse  light  which  anger  sets  things 
in ;  I  say,  to  make  allowances  for  these,  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of  as  an  instance  of  humbleness  of  mind,  or  meekness  and 
moderation  of  temper;  but  as  what  common  sense  should 
suggest,  to  avoid  judging  wrong  of  a  matter  before  us* 
though  virtue  and  morals  were  out  of  the  case.  And. 
therefore  it  as  much  belongs  to  ill  men,  who  will  indulge 
the  vice  I  have  been  arguing  agiunst^  as  to  good  men,  who 
endeavour  to  subdue  it  in  themselves.  In  a  word,  all  tbeae 
cautions,  concerning  anger  and  self-love,  are  no  more  llian 
desiring  a  man,  who  was  looking  through  a  glass,  wfaieli 
either  magnified  or  lessened,  to  take  notice,  that  the  objeets 
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are  not  in  themselves  what  they  appear  through  that 
medium. 

To  all  these  things  one  niight  add,  that,  resentment 
being  out  of  the  case,  there  is  not,  properly  speaking,  any 
such  thing  as  direct  ill-wiU  in  one  man  towards  another : 
therefore  the  first  indignity  or  injury,  if  it  be  not  owing  to 
inadvertence  or  misunderstanding,  may,  however,  be  re- 
solved into  other  particular  passions  or  self-love :  principles, 
quite  distinct  from  iU-will,  and  which  we  ought  all  to  be 
disposed  to  excuse  in  others,  from  experiencing  so  much 
of  them  in  ourselves.  A  great  man  of  antiquity  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that,  as  he  never  was  indulgent  to  any  one 
flBHilt  in  himself,  he  could  not  excuse  those  of  others.  This 
sentence  could  scarce  with  decency  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  any  human  creature.  But  if  we  invert  the  former  part, 
and  put  it  thus :  that  he  was  indulgent  to  many  faults  in 
himself,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  the  best  of  us  are,  and  yet  was 
implacable;  how  monstrous  would  such  an  assertion  ap- 
pear! And  this  is  the  case  in  respect  to  eveir  human 
creature,  in  proportion  as  he  is  without  the  forgivmg  spirit 
I  have  been  recommending. 

Further,  though  injury,  injustice,  oppression,  the  baseness 
of  ingratitude,  are  the  natural  objects  of  indignation,  or  if 
yon  please  of  resentment,  as  before  explained ;  yet  they  are 
likewise  the  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  are  their  own 
punishment,  and  without  repentance  will  for  ever  be  so.  No 
one  ever  did  a  designed  injury  to  another,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  a  much  greater  to  himself.  If  therefore  we 
would  consider  things  justly,  such  a  one  is,  according  to 
the  natural  course  of  our  affections,  an  object  of  compassion, 
as  well  as  of  displeasure :  and  to  be  affected  really  in  this 
manner,  I  say  really,  in  opposition  to  show  and  pretence, 
argues  the  true  greatness  of  mind.  We  have  an  example 
of  forgiveness  in  this  way  in  its  utmost  perfection,  and 
which  indeed  includes  in  it  all  that  is  good,  in  that  prayer 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  on  the  cross :  Father,  forgive  them ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

But  lastly,  the  offences  which  we  are  all  guilty  of  against 
God,  and  the  injuries  ^diich  men  do  to  each  other,  are  often 
mentioned  together :  and,  making  allowances  for  the  infinite 
distance  between  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  a  firail  mortal,, 
and  likewise  for  this,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  affected  or 
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moved  as  we  are ;  offences  committed  by  others  against  our- 
selves, and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  apt  to  be  affected 
with  them,  give  a  real  occasion  for  caUing  to  mind  our  own 
sins  against  God.  Now  there  is  an  apprehension  and  pre- 
sentiment, natural  to  mankind,  that  we  ourselves  shall  one 
time  or  other  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  others ;  and  a 
peculiar  acquiescence  in,  and  feeling  of,  the  equity  and 
justice  of  this  equal  distribution.  This  natural  notion  of 
equity  the  son  of  Sirach  has  put  in  the  strongest  way.  He 
that  revengeih  shall  find  vengeance  from  the  Lord,  and  he  ttill 
mrely  keep  hie  sins  in  remembrance.  Forgive  thy  neighbour  the 
hurt  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shaU  thy  sins  be  forgiven  when 
thou  prayest.  One  man  heareth  hatred  against  another;  ond 
doth  he  seek  pardon  from  the  Lord  ?  He  sheweth  no  mercy  to  a 
man  which  is  like  himself:  and  doth  he  ask  forgiveness  of  his 
own  sins  ^  ?  Let  any  one  read  our  Saviour  s  parable  of  the 
king  who  took  account  of  his  servants^;  and  the  equi^  and 
rightness  of  the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  him  idio 
was  unmerciful  to  his  fellow  servant,  will  be  felt.  There  is 
somewhat  in  human  nature,  which  accords  to  and  falls  in 
with  that  method  of  determination.  Let  us,  then,  place 
before  our  eyes  the  time  which  is  represented  in  the  parable; 
that  of  our  own  death,  or  the  final  judgment  Suppose 
yourselves  under  the  apprehensions  of  approaching  d^th ; 
that  you  were  just  going  to  appear  naked  and  without  dis- 
guise before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  give  an  account 
of  yom*  behaviour  towards  your  fellow-creatureS :  could  any- 
thing raise  more  dreadful  apprehensions  of  that  judgment* 
than  the  reflection  that  you  had  been  implacable,  and  vnith- 
out  mercy  towards  those  who  had  offended  you:  without 
that  forgiving  spirit  towards  others,  which  that  it  may  now 
be  exercised  towards  yourselves,  is  your  only  hope  ?  And 
these  natural  apprehensions  are  authorized  by  our  Saviour *s 
application  of  the  parable:  So  likemse  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every 
one  his  brother  their  trespasses.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
good  man  in  the  same  circumstance,  in  the  last  part  and 
close  of  life ;  conscious  of  many  frailties,  as  the  best  are, 
but  conscious,  too,  that  he  had  been  meek,  forgiving,  and 
merciful ;  that  he  had  in  simplicity  of  heart  been  ready  to 
j>ass  over  offences  against  himself:  the  having  felt  this  good 
»  Bcclfti.  xxTiii  1-4.  «  Matt  xtiii 
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spirit  will  give  him,  not  only  a  fiill  view  of  the  amiableness 
of  it,  but  the  surest  hope  that  he  shall  meet  with  it  in  his 
Judge.  This  likewise  is  confirmed  by  his  own  declaration : 
Ij  ye  for§ive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
likewise  forgive  you.  And  that  we  might  have  a  constant 
sense  of  it  upon  our  mind,  the  condition  is  expressed  in 
our  daily  prayer.  A  forgiving  spirit  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary,  as  ever  we  hope  for  pardon  of  our  own  sins,  as 
ever  we  hope  for  peace  of  mind  in  our  dying  moments,  or 
for  the  divine  mercy  at  that  day  when  we  shall  most  stand 
in  need  of  it 

Sebmon  X. — Upon  Self-Deceit. 

"  And  Nathan  nid  to  David,  Thon  art  the  man.'*— 2  Sam.  zii.  7. 

These  words  are  the  application  of  Nathan's  parable  to 
David,  upon  occasion  of  his  adulteiy  with  Bathsheba,  and 
the  mm*der  of  Uriah  her  husband.  The  parable,  which  is 
related  in  the  most  beautiful  simplicity,  is  this  ^ :  There  were 
two  men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich 
man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds :  hit  the  poor  man 
had  nothing  save  one  Utile  ewe-lamb,  which  he  had  bought,  and 
nourished  up ;  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and  with  his 
children :  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup, 
and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter.  And 
there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take 
of  his  own  flock,  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  way-faring 
man  that  wa^  come  unto  him,  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and 
dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to  him.  And  David's 
anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man;  and  he  said  to 
Nathan,  As  the  Lord  Uveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing 
shall  surely  die.  And  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  be- 
cause he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity,  David 
passes  sentence,  not  only  that  there  should  be  a  fourfold 
restitution  made ;  but  he  proceeds  to  the  rigour  of  justice, 
the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  die :  and  this  judg- 
ment is  pronounced  with  the  utmost  indignation  against 
such  an  act  of  inhumanity;  As  the  Lord  Uveth,  he  shaU 
surely  die ;  and  his  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man. 
And  the  prophet  answered,  Thou  art  the  man.     He  had 

>  Ver.  1-a 
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been  goilty  of  much  greater  inhumanity,  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  thought,  and  contriTance.  Near  a  year  must 
have  passed,  between  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his 
crimes,  and  the  time  of  the  prophet's  coming  to  l|im;  and 
it  does  not  appear  £rom  the  stoxy,  that  he  had  in  all  this 
while  the  least  remorse  or  contrition. 

There  is  not  anything,  relating  tp  men  and  characters, 
more  surprising  and  unaccountable,  than  this  partiality  to 
themselyes  which  is  observable  in  many ;  as  there  is  nothing 
of  more  melancholy  reflection,  respecting  morality,  virtue, 
and  religion.    Hence  it  is  that  many  men  seem  perfect 
strangers  to  their  own  characters.     They  think,  and  reason, 
and  judge  quite  differently  upon  any  matter  relating  to 
themselves,  from  what  they  do  in  cases  of  others  where 
they  are  not  interested.     Hence  it  is  one  hears   people 
exposing  follies,  which  they  themselves  are  eminent  for; 
and  talJking  with  great  severity  against  particular  Tices, 
which,  if  all  the  world  be  not  mistaken,  they  themselves  are 
notoriously  guilty  of.     This  self-ignorance  and  self-partiality 
may  be  in  aU  different  degrees.    It  is  a  lower  degree  of  it 
which  David  himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  Wha  can  teU 
how  ofi  he  offendethf     0  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret 
faults.    This  is  the  ground  of  that  advice  of  Elihu   to 
Job :  Surely  it  is  meet  to  he  said  unto  God, — That  which  I  see 
not,  teach  thou  me;  if  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do  no  fnore. 
And  Solomon  saw  this  thing  in  a  veiy  strong  light,  when  he 
said,  He  that  trusteth  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.    This  like'mse 
was  the  reason  why  that  precept,  Know  thyself ,  was  so  fre- 
quently inculcated  by  the  philosophers  of  old.    For  if  it 
were  not  for  that  partial  and  fond  regard  to  ourselves,  it 
would  certainly  be  no  great  difficulty  to  know  our    o^-n 
character,  what  passes  within  the  bent  and  bias  of  our 
mind ;  much  less  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  judging 
rightly  of  our  own  actions.    But  from  this  partiality  it  fire- 
quendy  comes  to  pass,  that  the  observation  of  many  men  s 
being  themselves  last  of  all  acquainted  with  what  fsdis  out 
in  their  own  fisanilies,  may  be  applied  to  a  nearer  honae,  to 
what  passes  within  their  own  breasts. 

There  is  plainly,  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  an  absence 
of  doubt  or  distrust,  in  a  very  great  measure,  as  to  their 
moral  character  and  behaviour;  and  likewise  a  disposition 
to  take  for  granted,  that  all  is  right  and  well  with  them  in 
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these  respects.  The  fonHer  is  owing  to  their  not  reflecting, 
not  exercising  their  judgment  upon  themselTee ;  the  latter, 
to  self-loye.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  extrnvagance,  which 
is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  instances  of  persons  declaring 
in  words  at  length,  that  they  never  were  in  the  wrong,  nor 
had  ever  any  dffidence  of  the  justness  of  their  conduct,  in 
their  whole  lives.  No,  these  people  are  too  far  gone  to 
have  anything  said  to  them.  The  thing  before  us  is 
indeed  of  this  kind,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  and  confined 
to  the  moral  character ;  somewhat  of  which  we  almost  all 
of  us  have,  without  reflecting  upon  it  Now  consider,  how 
long  and  how  grossly,  a  person  of  the  best  understanding 
mi^t  be  imposed  upon  by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  any 
suspicion,  and  in  whom  he  placed  an  entire  confidence; 
especiaUy  if  there  were  friend^p  and  real  kindness  in  tho 
case :  surely  this  holds  even  stronger  with  respect  to  that 
self  we  are  all  so  fond  of.  Hence  arises  in  men  a  disregard 
of  reproof  and  instruction,  rules  of  conduct  and  moral  <£sci- 
pline,  which  occasionally  come  in  their  way :  a  disregard,  I 
say,  of  these ;  not  in  every  respect,  but  in  this  single  one, 
namely,  as  what  may  be  of  service  to  them  in  particular 
towards  mending  thenr  own  hearts  and  tempers,  and  making 
them  better  men.  It  never  in  earnest  comes  into  their 
thou^ts,  whether  such  admonitions  may  not  relate,  and  be 
of  service  to  themselves ;  and  this  quite  distinct  from  a 
positive  persuasion  to  the  contiaiy,  a  persuasion  from  reflec- 
tion that  they  are  innocent  and  blameless  in  those  respects. 
Thus  we  may  invert  the  observation  which  is  somev^ere 
made  upon  Brutus,  that  he  never  read,  but  in  order  to  make 
himself  a  better  man.  It  scarce  comes  into  the  thoughts  of 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  this  use  is  to  be  made  of 
moral  reflections  which  they  meet  with;  that  this  use,  I 
say,  is  to  be  made  of  them  by  themselves,  for  eveiybody 
observes  and  wonders  that  it  is  not  done  by  others. 

Further,  there  are  instances  of  persons  having  so  fixed 
and  steady  an  eye  upon  their  own  interest,  whi^ever  thej 
place  it  in,  and  the  interest  of  those  whom  tiiey  consider  as 
themselves,  as  in  a  manner  to  regard  nothing  else;  Htm 
views  are  almost  confined  to  this  alone.  Now  we  cannot 
be  acquainted  with,  or  in  any  propriety  of  speech  be  said  to 
know  anything,  but  what  we  attend  to.  "H  tiierdbre  they 
attend  only  to  one  side,  they  really  will  not,  cannot  see  or 
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know  what  is  to  be  alleged  on  the  other.  Though  a  man 
hath  the  best  eyes  m  the  world,  he  cannot  see  aaj  way  but 
that  which  he  turns  them.  Thus  these  persons,  without 
passing  over  the  least,  the  most  minute  thing,  which  can 
possibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  themselves,  shall  oYeriook 
entirely  the  plmnest  and  most  obvious  things  on  the  other 
side.  And  whilst  they  are  under  the  power  of  this  temper. 
thought  and  consideration  upon  the  matter  before  them  b^ 
scarce  any  tendency  to  set  them  right :  because  they  are 
engaged ;  and  their  dehberation  concerning  an  action  to  be 
done,  or  reflection  upon  it  afterwards,  is  not  to  see  whether 
it  be  right,  but  to  find  out  reasons  to  justify  or  palliate  it: 
palliate  it,  not  to  others,  but  to  themselves. 

In  some   there  is  to  be  observed  a  general  ignorance  of 
themselves,  and  wrong  way  of  thinking  and  judging  '^ 
eveiything  relating  to  themselves ;  their  fortune,  reputation, 
everything  in  wluch  self  can  come  in:  and  this  peihaps 
attended  with  the  rightest  judgment  in  all  other  matters- 
In  others  this  partiality  is  not  so  general,  has  not  taken 
hold  of  the  whole  man,  but  is  confined  to  some  particular 
favourite  passion,  interest,  or  pursuit;  suppose  ambition. 
covetousness,  or  any  other.    And  these  persons  may  pro- 
bably judge  and  determine  what  is  perfectly  just  and  proper. 
even  in  Uiings  in  which  they  themselves  are  concerned,  if 
these  things  have  no  relation  to  their  particular  fetvourite 
passion  or  pursuit    Hence  arises  that  amazing  incongruity' 
and  seeming  inconsistency  of  character,  from  whence  sligbt 
observers  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  whole  is  hypocritical 
and  false ;  not  being  able  otherwise  to  reconcile  the  several 
parts :  whereas  in  truth  there  is  real  honesty,  so  &r  as  it 
goes.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  honest  to  sucb 
a  degree,  and  in  such  respects,  but  no  furdier.     And  this. 
as  it  is  true,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  and  allowed  them;  such  general  and  undistingu^hing 
censure  of  their  whole  character,  as  designing  and  false* 
being  one  main  thing  which  confirms  them  in  their  self- 
deceit     They  know  that  the  whole  censure  is  not  true; 
and  so  take  for  granted  that  no  part  of  it  is. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the  thing  itself  ^ 
Vice  in  general  consists  in  having[  an  unreasonable  and  too 
great  regard  to  ourselves,  in  comparison  of  othei's.  Robbery 
and  murder  is  never  fix)m  the  love  of  iiyustice  or  cruelty, 
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but  to  gratify  some  other  passion,  to  gain  some  supposed 
'  adyantage :  and  it  is  false  selfishness  alone,  whether  cool  or 

passionate,  which  makes  a  man  resolutely  pursue  that  end, 
'  be  it  ever  so  much  to  the  injury  of  another.    But  whereas, 

in  common  and  ordinary  wickedness,  this  unreasonable- 
>  ness,  this  partiality  and  selfishness,  relates  only,  or  chiefly, 

I  to  the  temper  and  passions,  in  the  characters  we  are  now 

I  considering,  it  reaches  to  the  understanding,  and  influences 

the  very  judgments    And,  besides  that  general  want  of 
distrust  and  diffidence  concerning  our  own  character,  there 
I  are,  you  see,  two  things,  which  may  thus  pr^udice  and 

darken  the  understanding  itself:  that  over-fondness  for 
ourselves,  which  we  are  all  so  liable  to;  and  also  being 
under  the  power  of  any  particular  passion  or  appetite,  or 
engaged  in  any  particular  pursuit  And  these,  especially 
the  last  of  the  two,  may  be  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to 
influence  our  judgment,  even  of  other  persons  and  their 
behaviour.  Thus  a  man,  whose  temper  is  formed  to  am- 
bition or  covetousness,  shaU  even  approve  of  them  some- 
I  times  in  others. 

This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  the  account  of  self- 
partiality  and  self-deceit,  when  traced  up  to  its  original. 
Whether  it  be,  or  be  not  thought  satisfactory,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  is  manifest;  and  that  it  is  the  occasion  of 
I  great  part  of  the  unreasonable  behavioiu'  of  men  towards 

I  each  other:  that  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their  vices 

I  and  follies  to  themselves :  and  that  it  prevents  their  apply- 

I  *  That  peculiar  ivgard  for  ourseWei  which  frequently  produces  this  par- 

(  tiality  of  judraieDt  in  oar  own  &voar,  nay  hare  a  quite  contrary  effect, 

^  and  occasion  the  utmost  diffidence  and  distrust  of  ourselves;  were  it  onl^, 

as  it  may  set  us  upon  a  more  frequent  and  strict  survey  and  review  of  our 
'  own  character  and  behaviour.    This  search  or  recollection  itself  implies 

somewhat  of  diffidence ;  and  the  discoveries  we  make,  what  is  brought  to 
our  view,  may  possibly  increase  it    Qood-will  to  another  may  either  blind 
I  our  judgment,  so  as  to  make  us  overlook  his  faults ;  or  it  may  put  us  upon 

exercising  that  judgment  with  greater  strictness,  to  see  whether  he  is  so 
I  fruitless  and  perfect  as  we  wish  nim.    If  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves 

I  leads  us  to  ezsmine  onr  own  character  with  this  greater  severity,  in  order 

really  to  improve  and  grow  better,  it  is  the  most  commendable  turn  of  mind 
possible,  and  can  scarce  be  to  excess.  But  if,  as  everything  hath  its  counter- 
feit^ we  are  so  much  employed  about  ourselves  in  order  to  di^ise  what  if 
amiss,  and  to  make  a  batter  appearance;  or  if  our  attention  to  ourselves  haa 
chiefly  this  effect;  it  is  liable  to  run  up  into  the  greatest  weakness  and 
excess,  and  is,  like  all  other  excesses,  its  own  disappointment :  for  scazoe  any 
show  themselvei  to  advantage^  who  are  over  lolicitoas  of  doing  so. 
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ing  to  themselvefl  those  reproofs  and  instructions,  uriiich 
they  meet  "with  either  in  scripture  or  in  moral  and  rdiigioiis 
discourses,  though  exactlj  suitable  to  the  state  of  tiieir  own 
mind,  and  the  course  <n  their  behaviour.  There  is  one 
thing  further  to  be  added  here,  that  the  temper  we  dis 
tinguish  by  hardness  of  heart  with  respect  to  others,  joined 
wim  this  self-partiality,  will  cany  a  man  almost  any  lengths 
ai  wickedness,  in  the  way  of  oppression,  hard  usage  of 
others,  and  even  to  plain  injustice;  without  his  having, 
from  what  appears,  any  real  sense  at  all  of  it  This  indeed 
was  not  the  general  character  of  David :  for  he  plainly  gave 
scope  to  the  affections  of  compassion  and  good-will,  as  well 
as  to  his  passions  of  another  kind. 

But  as  some  occasions  and  circmnstances  lie  more  open 
to  this  self-deceit,  and  give  it  greater  scope  and  opportoni- 
tXes  than  others,  tiliese  require  to  be  particulaily  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  observ^,  then,  that  as  there  are  exptess 
deteiminate  acts  of  wickedness,  such  as  murder,  adnhaiy, 
theft:  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numberless  cases  in 
which  the  vice  and  wickedness  cannot  be  exactly  defmed; 
but  consists  in  a  certiun  general  temper  and  course  ci 
action,  or  in  the  ne^ect  of  some  duty,  suppose  charity  or 
any  oUier,  whose  bounds  and  degrees  are  not  fixed.  This 
is  the  veiy  province  of  self-deceit  and  self-partiality :  here 
it  governs  without  check  or  control.  **  "For  what  command- 
ment is  there  broken?  Is  there  a  transgression  where 
there  is  no  law?  a  vice  which  cannot  be  defined?" 

Whoever  will  consider  the  whole  commerce  of  human  life, 
will  see  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of  the 
intercourse  amongst  mankind,  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed 
determinate  rules.  Yet  in  these  cases  there  is  a  ri^t  and 
a  wrong :  a  merciful,  a  liberal,  a  kind  and  compassionate 
behaviour,  which  surely  is  our  duty ;  and  an  umnerciful 
contracted  spirit,  a  hard  and  oppressive  course  of  behaviour, 
which  is  most  certainly  immond  and  vicious.  But  who  can 
define  precisely,  wherein  that  contracted  spirit  and  hard 
usage  of  others  consist,  as  murder  and  theft  may  be  de 
fined  ?  There  is  not  a  woi'd  in  our  language,  which  ex- 
presses more  detestable  wickedness  than  oppression;  yet  the 
nature  of  this  vice  cannot  be  so  exactly  stated,  nor  the 
bounds  of  it  so  determlnately  marked,  as  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  in  all  instances,  where  rigid  right  and  justice 
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ends,  and  oppression  begins.  In  these  cases  there  is  great 
latitude  left,  for  every  one  to  deteimine  for,  and  conse- 
quently to  deceive,  himself.  It  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  that 
self-deceit  comes  in ;  as  every  one  must  see  that  there  is 
much  larger  scope  for  it  here,  than  in  express,  single,  deter- 
minate acts  of  wickedness.  However  it  comes  in  with 
respect  to  the  drcumstaneea  attending  the  most  gross  and 
determinate  acts  of  wickedness.  Of  this,  the  stoxy  of 
David,  now  before  us,  affords  the  most  astonishing  instance. 
It  is  really  prodigious,  to  see  a  man,  before  so  remarkable 
for  virtue  and  piety,  going  on  delib^tely  firom  adultery  to 
murder,  with  &e  same  cool  contrivance,  and,  from  what 
appears,  with  as  little  distorbance,  as  a  man  would  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  a  mistake  he  had 
made  in  any  common  matter.  That  total  insensibility  of 
mind  with  respect  to  those  horrid  crimes,  after  the  commis- 
sion of  them,  manifestly  shows  that  he  did  some  way  or 
other  delude  himself:  and  this  could  not  be  with  respect  to 
the  crimes  themselves,  they  were  so  manifestly  of  the  gross- 
est kind.  What  the  particular  circumstances  were,  with 
which  he  extenuated  them,  and  quieted  and  deceived  him 
self,  is  not  related. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  internal  hypocrisy 
and  self-deceit,  and  remarked  the  occasions  upon  which 
it  exerts  itself;  there  are  several  things  further  to  be  observed 
concerning  it :  that  all  of  the  sources,  to  which  it  was  traced 
up,  are  sometimes  observable  together  in  one  and  the  same 
person :  but  that  one  of  them  is  more  remarkable,  and  to  a 
higher  degree,  in  some,  and  others  of  them  are  so  in  others : 
that  in  general  it  is  a  comphcated  thing ;  and  may  be  in  all 
different  degrees  and  kinds :  that  the  temper  itself  is  essen- 
tially in  its  own  natore  vicious  and  immoral.  It  is  unfair- 
ness :  it  is  dishonesty ;  it  is  falseness  of  heart :  and  is  there- 
fore so  iax  from  extenuating  guilt,  that  it  is  itself  the  great- 
est of  all  guilt  in  proportion  to  the  degree  it  prevails ;  for  it 
is  a  corraption  of  the  whole  moral  character  in  its  principle. 
Our  understanding,  and  sense  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  light 
and  guide  of  life :  If  thmfore  the  light  that  is  in  thes  be  dark- 
neaSf  how  great  is  that  darlmess ' !  For  this  reason  our  Saviour 
puts  an  evil  eye  as  the  direct  opposite  to  Amgle  eye;  the 
absence  of  that  simplicity,  which  these  last  words  imply* 

>  Mfttt.  Ti.  28. 
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being  itself  evil  and  vicious.    And  whilst  men  are   under 
the  power  of  this  temper,  in  proportion  still  to  the  degree 
they  are  so,  they  are  fortified  on  every  side  against  convic- 
tion: and  when  they  heai*  the  vice  and  folly  of  what  is  in 
truth  their  own  course  of  life,  exposed  in  the  justest  and 
strongest  manner,  they  will  often  assent  to  it,  and  even 
cany  the  matter  further ;  persuading  themselves,  one  does 
not  )aiow  how,  but  some  way  or  other  persuading   them- 
selves, that  they  are  out  of  these,  and  that  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  them.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there  frequently 
appears  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right,  or  as  it  should  be; 
and  perhaps  there  u  always  at  bottom  somewhat  of  this  sort 
There  are,  doubtiess,  many  instances  of  the  ambitious,  the 
revengeful,  the  covetous,  and  those  whom  with  too  great 
indulgence  we  only  call  the  men  of  pleasure,  who  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  think  how  guilty  they  are,  who  expkm 
and  argue  away  their  guilt  to  themselves :  and  though  they 
do  really  impose  upon  themselves  in  some  measure,  ye: 
there  are  none  of  them  but  have,  if  not  a  proper  knowledge, 
yet  at  least  an  implicit  suspicion,  where  the  weakness  lies, 
and  what  part  of  their  behaviour  they  have  reason  to  wish 
unknovm  or  forgotten  for  ever.     Truth,  and  real    good 
sense,  and  thorough  integrity,  carry  along  with  them  a  pe- 
cuUar  consciousness  of  tiieir  own  genuineness :  there  is  a 
feeling  belonging  to'  them,  which  does  not  accompany  tiieir 
counterfeits,    error,  folly,  half-honesty,  partial  and    slight 
regards  to  virtue  and  right,  so  far  only  as  they  are  consis- 
tent vnth  that  course  of  gratification  which  men  happen  to 
be  set  upon.    And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  much  the  same 
as  if  we  should  suppose  a  man  to  have  had  a  general  view 
of  some  scene,  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  then  to  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  have 
a  particular  or  distinct  view  of  its  several  deformities.      It  is 
as  easy  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  as  those  of  the  body: 
and  the  former  is  more  frequentiy  done  with  wilfulness. 
and  yet  not  attended  to,  than  the  latter;  the  actions  of  the 
mind  being  more  quick  and  transient,  than  those  of  the 
senses.     This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  another  thing 
observable  in  ordinary  Hfe.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  per- 
sons, who  run  out  their  fortunes,  entirely  to  neglect  looking 
into  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  this  firom  a  general  know- 
ledge, that  the  condition  of  them  is  bad.     These  eztrava- 
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gaixt  people  are  perpetually  mined  before  they  themselyeB 
expected  it :  and  they  tell  you  for  an  excuse,  and  tell  you 
truly,  that  they  did  not  think  they  were  so  much  in  debt, 
or  that  their  expenses  so  flar  exceeded  their  income.  And 
yet  no  one  will  take  this  for  an  excuse,  who  is  sensible  that 
their  ignorance  of  their  particular  cut^umstances  was  owing 
to  their  general  knowledge  of  them ;  that  is,  their  genertd 
knowledge,  that  matters  were  not  well  with  them,  prevented 
their  looking  into  particulars.  There  is  somewhat  of  the 
like  kind  wim  this  in  respect  to  morals,  virtue,  and  religion. 
Men  fmd  that  the  survey  of  themselves,  their  own  heart 
and  temper,  their  own  life  and  behaviour,  doth  not  afford 
them  satisfieustion :  things  are  not  as  they  should  be :  t)iere- 
fore  they  turn  away,  will  not  go  over  particulars,  or  look 
deeper,  lest  they  should  find  more  amiss.  For  who  would 
cboose  to  be  put  out  of  humour  with  himself?  No  one, 
surely,  if  it  were  not  in  order  to  mend,  and  to  be  more 
tlxoroughly  and  better  pleased  with  himself  for  the  future. 

If  this  sincere  self-enjoyment  and  home  satisfaction  be 
thiought  desirable,  and  worth  some  pains  and  diligence, 
time  following  reflections  will,  I  suppose,  deserve  your  atten- 
tion ;  as  what  may  be  of  service  and  assistance  to  all  who 
are  in  any  measure  honestly  disposed,  for  avoiding  that 
fatal  self-deceit,  and  towards  getting  acquainted  with  them- 
selves. 

The  first  is,  that  those  who  have  never  had  any  suspicion 
of,  who  have  never  made  allowances  for,  this  weakness  in 
themselves,  who  have  never  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a 
manner  of  speaking)  caught  themselves  in  it,  may  almost 
take  for  granted  that  they  have  been  very  much  misled  by 
it.  For  consider:  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that 
affection  and  passion  of  all  kinds  influence  the  judgment 
Now  as  we  have  naturally  a  greater  regard  to  ourselves  than 
to  others,  as  the  private  affection  is  more  prevalent  than  the 
public ;  the  former  will  have  proportionally  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  judgment,  upon  our  way  of  considering 
things.  People  are  not  backward  in  owning  this  partiality 
of  judgment,  in  cases  of  friendship  and  natural  relation. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  why  it  is  not  so  readily  acknow- 
ledged, when  the  interest  which  misleads  us  is  more  con- 
fiiied,  confined  to  ourselves :  but  we  all  take  notice  of  it  in 
each  other  in  these  cases.    There  is  not  any  observation 

I  I 
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mom  oomnoiii  ibam  that  ^bmn  m  no  judging  of  a  natter 
from  hatting  only  nae  aide.  This  is  not  foundei  ^tftm 
^apposition,  at  lemft  it  is  not  wlmmyK  of  a  fonoKd  design  in 
the  rekter  to  deoeivo:  ibr  it  holds  in  esnoB,  where]^  ex- 
poets  that  the  ^rfaolo  iviU  bo  told  o««r  ogoin  b j  tho  other 
tide.  Bui  dio  sopposition,  vfhith  this  obooivoiUon  is 
focBidBd  npon,  10  the  lorf  ttiing  mm  befixB  no ;  nomeijr. 
that  men  am  exooedingty  pvono  to  dooeiw  Ihomiwhua,  and 
judge  too  fttvonmbty  in  oveiymapoot,  miiem thonwuiveiand 
thoir  omm  intemsl  am  oonoemod.  Thuo,  Ifaou^  me  hawe 
not  the  least  roaaon  to  auspeet  that  aach  an  inteiealBd 
pemon  hadi  any  intonlaon  to  decoim  ub»  yist  «a  of  eoacse 
make  gmal  aUowanees  for  his  hseting  deeeived  iaunaelf 
If  this  bo  genoml,  almoat  onivoreal,  it  ia  pmdigions  Ihit 
«pfery  man  can  think  himmlf  an  eaeapcion,  and  thai  be 
IB  firoe  from  das  ool^pailialit^,  Hie  direct  oontmij  is 
iho  trath.  Every  man  may  twe  lor  gniatod  that  he  Ims  s 
gieait  deal  of  it,  tail,  from  the  atrictesA  oboervatioak  ij^oa 
himselC  he  finds  particQlar  leasun  to  think  odMrsfiae. 

Secondly.  There  is  one  msf  and  ahnoet  ame  wy  Id 
amid  being  misled  by  this  sttf*paitiality,  and  to  get  ae- 
quainted  with  onr  reid  ofaaraeter:  to  have  regard  to  iht 
aaspieioiis  part  of  it,  and  keep  a  steady  eye  over  onn^ves 
in  thai  respect  Suppoeo,  then*  a  man  Mly  satisfied  vitib 
himself,  and  his  own  behaviour ;  such  a  one,  if  you  pleamf. 
as  the  Pharisee  in  the  Gospel,  or  a  beltermaa. — WM ;  bat 
allowing  this  ^ood  opinion  yon  haiw  of  yovrself  to  be  true, 
yot  eveiy  one  is  liable  to  be  mismpiesentod.  Suppoac,  then, 
an  enemy  were  to  set  about  defianing  ynau  ^^t  pait  of 
your  charaflHer  would  he  single  out?  What  paitieolar 
eeandal,  think  you,  would  he  bo  moat  likely  to  fix  upon 
yon?  And  what  would  the  woiid  be  moat  ready  to  b^ievv? 
lliere  is  Bcaroe  a  man  hring  but  oould,  from  the  most 
transient  sup^ficial  view  of  mmsel^  answer  this  qiieattoaL 
What  is  that  ill  thing,  tlrnt  fiRdty  behaviour,  wliich  I  mm 
apprehenaive  an  enemy,  who  was  thoroughly  aoqaainted 
with  me,  woidd  be  most  likely  to  lay  to  my  diargn,  aoad 
which  the  world  would  be  most  apt  to  believe?  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  a  man  may  not  be  guiltj  in  that 
respect  All  tiiat  I  say  is,  let  him  in  plidnness  and  hoaies^ 
fix  upon  that  part  of  his  <^haraetor  for  a  pardoolar  surrey 
and  reflection ;  and  by  thia  he  will  oome  to  be  aoquniatod. 
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wfaetber  be  be  gniity  or  mnocent  in  thai  Deqpect»  and  how 
ftr  he  is  one  or  the  other. 

Thirdly.  It  would  verj  much  prevent  our  being  misled 
bj  this  self-pttttality,  to  reduce  thst  precticBl  rule  of  our 
SoTUHir,  Wk(UK>ever  yt  would  tkM  vmn  ^wM  do  to  yon,  even 
so  do  unto  them,  to  our  judgment  and  way  of  thinking. 
This  rule,  you  see,  consists  of  two  parts.  One  is,  to  sub- 
stitute another  for  jourself,  when  you  take  a  survey  of  any 
part  of  your  behaviour,  or  consider  what  is  proper  and  fit 
and  reasonable  for  you  to  do  upon  any  oocasion :  the  other 
part  is,  that  you  substitute  yourself  in  the  room  of  another; 
consider  yourself  as  the  pereon  affioeted  by  eudi  a  behaviour, 
or  towaras  whom  such  an  action  is  done :  and  then  you 
"^ould  not  only  see,  but  likewise  feel,  the  reasonableness  or 
unreaeonableiMBB  of  such  an  action  or  behaviour.  But» 
alas  I  the  rule  itself  may  be  dishonestly  implied :  there  are 
persons  who  have  not  impartialitv  enou^  nith  respect  to 
themselves,  nor  r^pard  enough  for  others,  to  be  able  to 
make  a  just  application  of  it  This  just  a{^cation,  if  men 
would  hoiiestJ(y  make  it,  is  in  effect  all  thai  I  have  been  re- 
commending; it  is  the  whole  thing,  the  direct  oontraty  to 
thai  inward  dishonesty  as  nspeeting  our  intercourse  wi^ 
our  fellow-creaiuree.  And  even  the  bearing  this  role  in 
tfieir  thou^ts  may  be  of  some  service ;  the  attempt  thus  to 
apply  it,  is  an  attempt  towards  being  hit  and  impartial, 
and  may  chance  unawares  to  show  them  to  themselves,  to 
show  ibem  the  truth  of  the  ease  thegr  are  conudering. 

Upon  the  whole  ii  is  mamfinsi,  thai  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  tms  self-partialily  and  s^-deceit:  thai  in  eome  persons 
ii  is  to  a  degree  whidi  would  be  thought  incredible,  were 
not  the  instances  before  our  eyes;  of  wiuch  the  behaviour 
of  David  ie  petha^  the  hi|^st  possible  <me,  in  a  single 
particular  case ;  for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  that 
it  reached  his  general  character :  that  we  are  almost  all  of 
us  influenced  by  it  in  some  degree,  and  in  some  respects : 
that  therefore  every  one  ought  to  have  an  eye  to  and  beware 
of  it  And  aD  that  I  have  further  to  add  upcm  this  subject 
is,  that  either  there  isa  difierence  between  right  and  wrong, 
or  there  is  not :  religion  is  true,  or  it  is  not  If  it  be  not, 
there  is  no  reason  ror  any  concern  about  it:  but  if  it  be 
true,  it  requires  real  iaimess  of  mind  and  honesty  of  heart. 
And»  if  people  wOl  be  wicked,  they  had  better  of  the  two 
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be  80  from  the  common  vicious  passions  without  such  re- 
finements, than  from  this  deep  and  cahn  source  of  delusion ; 
which  undermines  the  whole  principle  of  good ;  darkens 
that  light,  that  candle  of  the  Lord  wUhmy  which  is  to  direct 
our  steps :  and  corrupts  conscience,  which  is  the  guide  of 
life. 

Sebmon  XI. — Upon  the  Love  of  Our  NsiaHBouB. 

PBKAOHBD  OV  ▲DTBRT  SUHBAT. 

*'  And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  ii  briefly  oomprehe&d«d  in 
this  laying,  namely.  Then  ihalt  love  thy  neighbour  aa  thyaelt*'  — Bom. 
ziiL  9. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  men 
to  complain  of  the  viciousness  and  corruption  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  as  greater  than  that  of  former  ones ;  which 
is  usually  followed  with  this  further  observation,  that  man- 
kind has  been  in  that  respect  much  the  same  in  all  times. 
Now,  not  to  determine  whether  this  last  be  not  contradicted 
by  the  accoimts  of  histoiy;  thus  much  can  scarce  be 
doubted,  that  vice  and  folly  take  different  turns,  and  some 
particular  kinds  of  it  are  more  open  and  avowed  in  some 
ages  than  in  others :  and,  I  suppose,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as 
veiy  much  the  distinction  of  the  present  to  profess  a  con- 
tracted spirit,  and  greater  regards  to  self-interest,  than 
appears  to  have  been  done  formerly.  Upon  this  account  it 
seems  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  private  interest  is 
likely  to  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
self-love  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  all  other  pfinciples ; 
or  whether  the  cotitracted  affection  may  not  possibly  be  so  pre- 
valent as  to  disappoint  itse^,  and  even  contradict  its  own  end, 
private  good. 

And  since,  further,  there  is  generally  thought  to  be  some 
pecuUar  kind  of  contrariety  between  self-love  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour,  between  the  pursuit  of  public  and  of 
private  good ;  insomuch  that  when  you  are  recommending 
one  of  these,  you  are  supposed  to  be  speaking  agidnst  Hie 
other ;  and  from  hence  arises  a  secret  prejudice  against,  and 
frequently  open  scorn  of,  all  talk  of  public  spirit,  and  real 
good- will  to  our  feUow-creatures ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire  what  respect  benevolence  hath  to  s^4ove,  and  thepunuii 
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of  private  irUereit  to  the  purstdt  of  public :  or  whether  there 
be  anything  of  that  peculiar  inconsistence  and  contrariety 
between  them,  over  and  above  what  there  is  between  self- 
love  and  other  pasdions  and  particular  affections,  and  their 
respective  pursuits. 

These  inquiries,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  favourably  attended 
to :  for  there  shall  be  all  possible  concessions  made  to  the 
favourite  passion,  which  hath  so  much  allowed  to  it,  and 
whose  cause  is  so  universally  pleaded :  it  shall  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  concern  for  its  interests. 

In  order  to  this,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  foremen- 
tioned  questions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  nature^ 
the  object,  and  end  of  that  eelf-hyve,  as  distinguished  from  other 
principles  or  affections  in  the  mind,  and  their  respective  objects. 

Every  man  hath  a  general  desire  of  his  own  happiness ; 
and  likewise  a  variety  of  particular  affections,  passions,  and 
appetites  to  particular  external  objects  ^  The  former  pro- 
ceeds from,  or  is  self-love ;  and  seems  inseparable  from  all 
sensible  creatures,  who  can  reflect  upon  themselves  and 
their  own  interest  or  happiness,  so  as  to  have  that  interest 
an  object  to  their  minds :  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  latter  is, 
that  they  proceed  from,  or  together  make  up  that  particular 
nature,  according  to  which  man  is  made.  The  object  the 
former  pursues  is  somewhat  internal,  our  own  happiness, 
enjoyment,  satisfaction;  whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  a 
distinct  particular  perception  what  it  is,  or  wherein  it  con- 
sists :  the  objects  of  the  latter  are  this  or  that  particular 
external  thing,  which  the  affections  tend  towards,  and  of 
which  it  hath  always  a  particular  idea  or  perception.  The 
principle  we  call  self-love  never  seeks  anything  external  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing,  but  only  as  a  means  of  happiness  or 
good :  particular  affections  rest  in  the  external  thmgs  them- 
selves. One  belongs  to  man  as  a  reasonable  creature  re- 
flecting upon  his  own  interest  or  happiness.  The  other, 
though  quite  distinct  from  reason,  are  as  much  a  part  of 
human  nature. 

>  Sdf-loye  at  fint  liffbt  nugbt  appear  to  eonflict  with  beneTolence.  This 
aennon  if  oocnpied  witE  aa  inquiry  into  the  abore  labject ;  and  in  it  Butler 
•howa  that  just  as  the  pursuit  of  priTate  good  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
of  public  good,  so  self-love,  in  its  riaht  sense,  tis.,  a  desire  of  happiness,  is 
is  no  way  incompatible  wiUi  beneYoIence,  whicb  is  a  desire  of  our  neighbour's 
bappinefi. — JUL 
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That  all  particular  appetites  and  passions  are  towards 
e^Umal  things  thinudvea,  distinct  from  the  pUamt$  armmy 
from  them,  is  manifested  fix)m  hence ;  tliat  there  could  not 
be  this  pleasure,  were  it  not  for  that  prior  suitableness  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  passion :  there  oould  be  no  enjoy- 
ment or  delight  from  one  thing  more  than  another,  from 
eating  food  more  than  from  swallowing  a  stone,  if  Uiere 
were  not  an  affection  or  appetite  to  one  thing  moro  than 
another. 

Every  particular  affection,  even  the  love  of  our  neigfaboor, 
is  as  leidly  our  own  affection,  as  selMove ;  and  the  pleasure 
arising  from  its  gratification  is  as  much  my  own  pleasure,  as 
the  pleasure  self-love  would  have,  from  knowing  I  myself 
should  be  happy  some  time  henoe,  would  be  my  own 
pleasure.  And  if,  because  every  particular  affoetion  is  a 
man's  own,  and  the  pleaaare  aiising  from  its  gnlafication 
his  own  pkasure,  or  pleasure  to  hinwelf,  such  partieolar 
affection  must  be  called  aelf-love;  aecordmg  to  this  waj  of 
speaking,  no  creahire  whalever  oan  possibly  act  but  mcarely 
from  self-love ;  and  every  action  and  every  affsotion  idialever 
is  to  be  resolved  up  into  this  one  principle.  But»  then,  this 
is  not  the  kngoage  of  mankind :  or  if  it  were,  we  shoidd 
want  words  to  expross  the  diffurenoe  between  the  princqile 
of  an  action,  proceeding  from  cod  consideration  ^t  it  WiU 
be  to  my  own  advantage;  and  an  aetian,  suppoee  of  re- 
venge, or  of  friendship,  by  which  a  man  runs  upon  certain 
ruin,  to  do  evil  or  good  to  another.  It  is  xnanifest  the 
principles  oi  these  actions  are  totally  different*  and  ao  want 
different  words  to  be  distinguished  by :  all  that  they  agree 
in  is,  that  they  both  proceed  from,  and  are  done  to  gratify, 
an  inclination  in  a  man's  self.  But  the  principle  or  indliui- 
tion  in  one  case  is  self4ove :  in  the  other,  hatred  or  love  of 
another.  There  is,  then,  a  distinction  between  the  cool 
principle  of  self-love,  or  general  desire  of  our  own  haj^Hiiess, 
as  one  part  of  our  nature,  and  one  principle  of  action ;  and 
the  particular  affections  towards  particular  external-  olgects, 
as  another  part  of  our  nature,  and  another  principle  of 
action.  How  much  soever  therefore  is  to  be  allowed  to  self- 
love,  ^et  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  the  whole  of  our  inwnrd 
constitution;  because,  you  see,  there  are  other  parts  <Nr 
principles  which  come  into  IL 

Further,  private  happiness  or  good  is  all  whioh  aolf-lo^e 
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caa  make  ug  d«M>ew  or  be  oonoomed  about:  in  haE^ing  ihia 
consists  its  gratifiartton;  it  is  an  aflEsetioD  to  ouiBobes;  a 
logard  to  our  omn  interest,  ha|ipiii«88»  and  private  good: 
ai^  in  the  proportioB  a  awn  faaUi  ihia*  he  is  interested,  or  a 
l0?er  of  himself.  Let  this  bo  kept  in  mind ;  beeause  there 
is  oonunonlj,  as  I  sbatt  presetttlj  b«ve  ocoasion  to  obserro, 
apMilher  sense  pot  iqpon  these  words.  On  the  other  hfuid. 
particidar  affoetions  tend  towards  pavtieular  eitenud  things : 
these  are  Iheur  objoato;  hsevtng  these  is  their  end :  in  this 
oonaists  their  gvatificalioii :  no  matter  ufaether  it  be,  or  be 
not*  nfXHi  the  ivhole,  onr  intersat  or  happiness.  An  actioii 
doo0  fmm  the  fisriner  of  these  prineiples  is  called  an 
interested  action.  An  action  prooeeding  from  any  of  the 
latter  has  its  denomination  of  passionate,  ambitions,  friendlj, 
revengefol,  or  any  other,  from  the  particular  appetite  or 
affiMtion  from  wludh  it  proceeds.  Thos  self4oTe  as  one 
pari  of  hmnan  natnre^  and  Hie  aereral  particvdar  pnneiiides 
as  the  other  pert,  are^  thcmsehes,  their  ol^ecti  and  ends, 
stated  and  diown. 

From  hence  it  will  be  easj  to  see,  how  iSir,  and  in 
vidial  vajs,  each  of  these  oan  oontribnte  and  be  snbsenrient 
to  the  prirate  good  of  the  indiTidoal  Hiqpfaness  doee 
not  consist  in  selflove.  The  desire  of  happiness  is  no 
more  the  thing  itself,  thsn  the  desire  of  riches  is  the 
possession  or  enjoyment  of  them.  People  may  lo^e  them- 
selres  with  the  most  entire  and  nnboonded  slbction,  and 
yet  be  extremely  miserable.  Neither  can  self-love  any 
way  help  them  out,  but  bj  setting  them  oa  work  to  get  rid 
of  the  causes  of  tbalr  misery,  to  gain  or  make  use  of  those 
objects  which  sre  by  nature  adapiked  to  afford  satisilBu^tion. 
Happiness  or  satisfaetion  consbts  only  in  the  eigoyment  of 
those  objects,  which  am  by  nature  suited  to  our  several 
particular  app^iies,  passions,  snd  aSiaetions.  So  that  if 
self-loTO  wholly  engrosses  us,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
any  other  principle^  there  can  be  absolute^  no  such  thing 
at  all  as  happiness,  or  enjoyment  of  sny  kind  whatever; 
since  happiness  eonsiata  in  the  gratification  of  particular 
passions,  which  supposes  the  having  of  them.  Self-love, 
then,  does  not  constitute  ikis  or  Aat  to  be  our  interest 
or  good;  but,  our  interest  or  good  being  eonstitntoi 
by  nature  and  supposed,  self-love  only  puts  us  upon  obtain* 
ing  and  securing  it    Therefore,  if  it  be  possible,  that 
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self-love  may  prevul  and  exert  itself  in  a  degree  or  manner 
which  is  not  subservient  to  this  end ;  then  it  will  not  follow, 
that  our  interest  will  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  that  principle  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  oyer 
others.     Nay  further,  the  private  and  contracted  affection, 
when  it  is  not  subservient  to  this  end,  private  good,  may, 
for  anything  that  appears,  have  a  direct  contrary  tendency 
and  effect    And  if  we  will  consider  the  matter,  we  shaU 
see  that  it  often  really  has.    BUmgagement  is  absolatdy 
necessary  to  enjoyment :  and  a  person  may  have  so  steady 
and  fixed  an  eye  upon  his  own  interest,  whatever  he  places 
it  in,  as  may  hinder  him  from  attending  to  many  gratifi- 
cations withm  his  reach,  which  others  have  their  minds 
free  and  opm  to.     Over-fondness  for  a  child  is  not  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  for  its  advantage:  and,  if  there  be 
any  guess  to  be  made  firom  appearances,  surely  that  cha- 
racter we  call  selfish  is  not  the  most  promising  for  h^ 
piness.     Such  a  temper  may  plainly  be,  and  exert  itsdf 
in  a  degree  and  manner  which  may  give  unnecessazj-  and 
useless  solicitude  and  anxiety,  in  a  degree  and  manner 
which  may  prevent  obtaining  the  means  and  materials 
of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  making  use  of  them.     Im- 
moderate self-love  does  veiy  ill  consult  its  own  interest: 
and  how  much  soever  a  paradox  it  may  appear,    it  is 
certainly  true,  that  even  from  self-love  we  should  endea- 
vour to  get  over  ail  inordinate  regard  to,  and  consider^ 
ation  of  ourselves.    Every  one  of  our  passions  and  affec- 
tions hath  its  natural  stint  and  bound,  which  may  eaalj  be 
exceeded;  whereas  our  enjoyments  can  possibly  be    but 
in  a  determinate  measure  and  degree.     Therefore   such 
excess  of  the  affection,  since  it  cannot  procure  any  enjoy- 
ment, must   in  all  cases  be  useless;    but  is  generally 
attended  with    inconveniences,    and    often    is  downright 
pain  and  miseiy.     This  holds  as  much  with  regard   to 
self-love  as  to  aQ  other  affections.     The  natural   degree 
of  it,  so  far  as  it  sets  us  on  work  to  gain  and  make 
use  of  the  materials  of  satisfaction,  may  be  to  our    real 
advantage;  but  beyond  or  besides  this,  it  is  in  several 
respects  an    inconvenience  and  disadvantage.      Thas   it 
appears,  that  private  interest  is  so  far  from  being  likely 
to  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  wbi<ji 
self-love  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  idl  other  prin- 
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ciples;  that  the  contracted  a^ection  may  he  so  prevalent 
as  to  disappoint  itself  y  and  even  contradict  its  own  end,  private 
good. 

**But  who,  except  the  most  sordidly  covetous,  ever 
thought  there  was  any  rivalship  between  the  love  of  great- 
ness, honour,  power,  or  between  sensual  appetites,  and 
self-love  ?  No,  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  them. 
It  is  by  means  of  these  particular  app^etites  and  affections 
that  self-love  is  gratified  in  enjovment,  happiness,  and 
satisfaction.  The  competition  and  rivalship  is  between 
self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour:  that  affection 
which  leads  us  out  of  ourselves,  makes  us  regardless 
of  our  own  interest,  and  substitute  that  of  another  in 
its  stead."  Whether,  then,  there  be  any  peculiar  compe- 
tition and  contrariety  in  this  case,  shall  now  be  considered. 

Self-love  and  interestedness  was  stated  to  consist  in  or 
be  an  affection  to  ourselves,  a  regard  to  our  own  private 
good :  it  is  therefore  distinct  from  benevolence,  which  is  an 
affection  to  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  that 
benevolence  is  distinct  from,  that  is,  not  the  same  thing 
with  self-love,  is  no  reason  for  it  being  looked  upon  with 
any  peculiar  suspicion;  because  every  principle  whatever, 
by  means  of  which  self-love  is  gratified,  is  distinct  from  it : 
and  all  things  which  are  distinct  from  each  other  are  equally 
so.  A  man  has  an  affection  or  aversion  to  another :  that 
one  of  these  tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by  domg  good,  that 
the  other  tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by  doing  harm,  does  not 
in  the  least  alter  the  respect  which  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  inward  feelings  has  to  self-love.  We  use  the  word 
property  so  as  to  exclude  any  other  persons  having  an 
interest  in  that  of  which  we  say  a  particular  man  has  the 
property.  And  we  often  use  the  word  selfish  so  as  to 
exclude  in  the  same  manner  all  regards  to  the  good  of 
others.  But  the  cases  are  not  pardlel:  for  though  that 
exclusion  is  really  part  of  the  idea  of  property ;  yet  such 
positive  exclusion,  or  bringing  this  peculiar  disregard  to  the 
good  of  others  into  the  idea  of  self-love,  is  in  reality  adding 
to  the  idea,  or  changing  it  fix)m  what  it  was  before  stated  to 
consist  in,  namely,  in  an  affection  to  ourselves  ^  This 
being  the  whole  idea  of  self-love,  it  can  no  otherwise  exclude 
good-will  or  love  of  others,  than  merely  by  not  including  it, 

»  P.  127. 
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ao  otherwise,  tliaii  it  ezdudes  love  of  arts  or  of  reputaftkn, 
or  of  anjtiung  else.  Neither  on  the  other  band  does  bcoo- 
volence,  any  more  than  love  of  arts  or  of  reputation,  exduie 
a6lf4oYe.  LoTe  of  our  n&^sbowt,  then,  has  juat  the  same 
leqMct  to»  is  ]M  mere  diaftand  from  aelf-k>Te,  thas  haind  of 
our  naighboiir,  or  than  loie  or  haikred  of  ai^rtiui^  <iaa. 
Thus  tha  piinciplefi*  firom  vhich  men  mah  i^n  oealaiii 
rain  foot  tha  deatmctioii  of  an  enemy*  and  lor  the  proacr- 
Tation  of  a  friend*  hare  ^e  sana  nspeot  to  the  private 
afifedioD,  and  are  eqnally  intereatod  or  equaBj  disintevesaed: 
and  it  IS  of  no  avail*  whether  thej  are  said  to  he  one  or  the 
other.  Therefore  to  those  idio  are  shneked  to  hear  wtne 
spoken  of  as  diaiaterested,  it  may  he  aUoiwed  that  i^  is 
indeed  idword  to  apeak  dnia  of  it;  unless  hatred,  aeveial 
partodar  iDstsnees  of  irice*  and  aH  the  ofimmtwi  afiec^ons 
and  aversions  in  mankind,  are  acknofwladged  to  be  dis- 
interestod  too.  Is  tiiere  any  laaa  inoonsistenee  betveen 
the  lone  of  inanimate  Ihinga*  or  of  creatoies  merdj  sensi- 
tive, and  self-kuva;  than  between  aelf4ove  and  the  loevn  el 
our  nei^^ihour?  la  desire  of  and  delight  in  the  happmess 
of  another  any  more  a  dimimition  of  self-love»  tiisa  deaiie 
of  and  delict  in  the  esteem  of  another?  They  hp»  heft 
equally  deaire  of  and  deU^  in  smnefwhai  eztemal  ta  onr- 
advea:  either  both  or  neither  are  ao.  The  olfeet  of  seif- 
kfve  is  ejqnessed  in  the  term  s^;  and  aveiy  ^[qpetite  of 
aense.  and  ereiy  partieular  affaistion  of  the  heart,  aiie  equalH 
interaated  or  diaintereated»  beeaose  the  object  of  them  aD 
are  equally  self  or  somewhat  else.  Whatever  lidionle,  there- 
fore,  the  mentioD  of  a  disinteieatad  prineiple  or  aetion  may 
be  supposed  to  lie  qsen  to,  must,  upon  the  matter  being 
thus  stated,  relate  to  ambition,  and  every  af^ietila  and  par- 
ticular affection,  aa  much  as  to  benevolence.  And  indeed 
all  the  xidienle,  and  all  the  g»ve  perplexity,  of  which  ibis 
sol^eot  hath  had  its  ML  share,  is  mardy  firvun  words.  The 
most  intelli^hle  viay  of  qpeaking  of  it  seems  to  be  this : 
that  aelf-love,  and  the  actions  done  in  consequence  of  it  (for 
these  will  presently  appear  to  be  the  same  aa  to  this 
question),  are  interested;  that  partieular  lUSectiona  towards 
external  objects,  and  the  actions  done  in  oonsequenee  of 
thoaa  affections,  are  not  so.  But  evevy  one  is  at  liberty  to 
use  words  as  he  pleasea.  AH  that  is  here  insisted  upon 
is,  that  ambition,  revenge,  benevolence,  all  particular  pas- 
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810118  whatever,  and  the  aetiona  they  produce,  are  eqoaUy 
intei^ested  (ff  disinterested. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  peculiar  contrariety 
hetween  self-love  and  henevolence;  no  greater  competition 
between  these,  than  between  any  other  particular  affoctiona 
and  self-love.  This  relales  to  the  affections  themselyes. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  contrariety 
between  the  respective  courseB  of  lifb  which  these  affections 
I^  to;  whether  there  be  any  greater  competition  between 
ihe  pursuit  of  private  and  of  public  good*  than  between  any 
other  particular  pursuita  and  that  of  private  good. 

There  seems  no  other  reason  to  suspeet  tbU  tiuve  is  any 
such  peculiar  contrariety,  but  only  that  the  eoursea  of  action 
which  benevolence  leads  to,  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  than  thai  course  of  action 
which  love  of  reputation,  suppose,  or  any  other  partieiilar 
affection  leads  to.  But  that  any  affection  tends  to  the 
happiness  of  another,  does  not  hinder  its  tending  to  one*8 
own  happiness  too.  That  others  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
air  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  does  not  hinder  but  that  theae 
are  as  much  one'b  own  private  advantage  now,  as  they 
would  be  if  we  had  the  property  of  them  exduaive  of  aU 
others.  So  a  pursuit  which  tends  to  promote  the  good  of 
an<^er,  yet  mi^  have  as  great  tendency  to  promote  private 
interest,  as  a  pursuit  whaA  does  not  tend  to  the  mod  of 
another  at  aD,  or  which  is  mischievous  to  him.  All  p«r« 
ticularaffectiMis  whatever — resentment,  benevolence,  love  of 
arts--«qttaUy  lead  to  a  comae  of  action  for  their  own  gratifi- 
cation, i,  A,  the  gratificalkm  of  ourselves ;  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  each  gives  delight:  so  fiur,  then,  it  is  manifest  ^ey 
have  all  the  same  respect  to  private  interest  Now  take 
into  consideration  further,  concerning  these  three  pursuits, 
that  the  end  of  the  first  is  the  hann,  of  the  second,  the 
good  of  another,  of  the  last,  somewhat  indifferent;  and  is 
there  any  necessity,  that  these  additional  considerations 
should  slter  the  req>ect,  which  we  before  saw  these  three 
pursuits  had  to  private  interest;  or  reader  any  one  of  them 
less  conducive  to  it,  than  any  other?  Thus  one  man*s 
affection  is  to  honour  as  his  end;  in  order  to  obtain 
which  he  thinks  no  pains  too  great  Suppose  another,  with 
such  a  singularity  of  mind,  as  to  have  the  same  affection  to 
publio  good  as  his  end,  which  he  endeavours  with  the  same 
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labour  to  obtain.  In  case  of  success,  surely  the  man  of  be- 
nevolence hath  as  great  enjoyment  as  the  man  of  ambition ; 
they  both  equally  having  the  end  of  their  affections,  in  the 
same  degree,  tended  to :  but  in  case  of  disappointment,  the 
benevolent  man  has  clearly  the  advantage ;  since  endeavomv 
ing  to  do  good  considered  as  a  virtuous  pursuit,  is  gratified 
by  its  own  consciousness,  i.  «.,  is  in  a  degree  its  own  reward. 

And  as  to  these  two,  or  benevolence  and  any  other  par- 
ticular passions  whatever,  considered  in  a  farther  view,  as 
forming  a  general  temper,  which  more  or  less  disposes  us 
for  enjoyment  of  all  the  common  blessings  of  life,  distinct 
from  theu'  own  gratification :  is  benevolence  less  the  temper 
of  tranquillity  and  freedom  than  ambition  or  covetousness? 
Does  the  benevolent  man  appear  less  easy  with  himself, 
from  his  love  to  his  neighbour?  Does  he  less  relish  his 
being?  Is  there  any  peculiiur  gloom  seated  on  his  face? 
Is  his  mind  less  open  to  entertainment,  to  any  particular 
gratification?  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  Uiat  being 
in  good  humour,  whidi  is  benevolence  whilst  it  lasts,  is 
itself  the  temper  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

Suppose,  then,  a  man  sitting  down  to  consider  how  he 
might  become  most  easy  to  himself,  and  attain  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  could ;  all  that  which  is  his  real  natural  happi- 
ness. This  can  only  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
objects,  which  are  by  nature  adapted  to  oiu:  several  facul- 
ties. These  particular  enjoyments  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  our  happiness ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
riches,  honours,  and  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetites. 
Be  it  so :  yet  none  profess  themselves  so  completely  happy 
in  these  enjoyments,  but  that  there  is  room  left  in  the  mind 
of  others,  if  they  were  presented  to  them : .  nay,  these,  as 
much  as  they  engage  us,  are  not  thought  so  high,  but  that 
human  nature  is  capable  even  of  greater.  Now  there  have 
been  persons  in  all  ages,  who  have  professed  that  they 
found  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  charity,  in  the  love  of 
their  neighbour,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  all  they  had  to  do  with,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is 
just,  and  right,  and  good,  as  the  general  bent  of  their 
mind,  and  end  of  their  life ;  and  that  doing  an  action  of 
baseness  or  cruelty,  would  be  as  great  violence  to  their 
self,  as  much  breaking  in  upon  their  nature,  as  any  ex- 
ternal  force.    Persons  of  this  character  would  add,  if  they 
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might  be  heard,  that  they  consider  themselves  as  acting  in 
the  view  of  an  infinite  Being,  who  is  in  a  much  higher 
sense  the  object  of  reverence  and  of  love,  than  all  the 
world  besides ;  and  therefore  they  could  have  no  more  en- 
joyment from  a  wicked  action  done  under  his  eye,  than  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  making  their  apology  could,  if 
all  mankind  were  the  spectators  of  it;  and  that  the  satis- 
faction of  approving  themselves  to  his  unerring  judgment, 
to  whom  they  thus  refer  all  their  actions,  is  a  more  con- 
tinued settled  satisfaction  than  any  this  world  can  aiford ; 
as  also  that  they  have,  no  less  than  others,  a  mind  free  and 
open  to  all  the  common  innocent  gratifications  of  it,  such 
as  they  are.  And  if  we  go  no  fur&er,  does  there  appear 
any  absurdity  in  this?  Will  any  one  take  upon  him  to 
say,  that  a  man  cannot  find  his  account  in  this  general 
course  of  life,  as  much  as  in  the  most  unbounded  ambition, 
and  the  excesses  of  pleasure  ?  Or  that  such  a  person  has 
not  consulted  so  well  for  himself,  for  the  satisfaction  and 
peace  of  his  own  mind,  as  the  ambitious  or  dissolute  man  ? 
And  though  the  consideration,  that  God  himself  will  in  the 
end  justify  their  taste,  and  support  their  cause,  is  not 
formally  to  be  insisted  upon  here ;  yet  thus  much  comes 
in,  that  all  enjoyments  whatever  are  much  more  clear  and 
immixed  firom  die  assurance  that  they  will  end  well.  Is 
it  certain,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  pretensions  to 
happiness  ?  especially  when  there  are  not  wanting  persons, 
who  have  supported  themselves  with  satisfactions  of  this 
kind  in  sickness,  poverty,  disgrace,  and  in  the  very  pangs 
of  death ;  whereas  it  is  manifest  all  other  enjoyments  fail 
in  these  circumstances.  This  surely  looks  suspicious  of 
having  somewhat  in  it.  Self-love,  methinks,  should  be 
alarmed.  May  she  not  possibly  pass  over  greater  pleasures, 
than  those  she  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with? 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  no  more  than  this.  Happi- 
ness consists  in  the  gratification  of  certain  affections,  appe- 
tites, passions,  with  objects  which  are  by  nature  adapted 
to  them.  Self-love  may  indeed  set  us  on  work  to  gratify 
these ;  but  happiness  or  enjoyment  has  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  self-love,  but  arises  from  such  gratification 
alone.  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  one  of  those  affections. 
This,  considered  as  a  vtrtuow  principle^  is  gratified  by  a 
consciousness  of  endeavouring   to   promote  the  good  of 
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iAhen ;  but  considered  as  nstural  sActioii,  its  gratifksatioii 
oonsists  in  the  setusl  soeomplishmttnt  of  this  endeacroor. 
Now  indulgence  or  gratification  of  this  affection,  ^whether 
in  that  consciousneas,  or  this  acoomplishnient^  has  the 
same  respect  to  interest,  aa  indulgence  of  any  other  afibo- 
tion ;  thej  equally  pioceed  from  or  do  not  proceed  from 
adf-loye,  thej  equally  include  or  equally  exclude  this  prin- 
ciple. Thus  it  appears,  that  hmwtimm  tmd  ths  pmnmlM  9f 
pMu  good  hmh  alt  Isast  at  grmA  rttpKt  to  9ti^4ote  mmd  <Ar 
pwrmkt  qf  prwalbi  good,  as  (my  otktr  pmriktdar  paaoiom^  mud 
tkobr  trnpoUkm  pumdti. 

Neither  is  oo^^etonsness,  idiether  aa  a  temper  or  punuit 
any  exception  to  this.  For  if  by  eoiFetousness  is  aaeant 
the  desire  and  pursuit  of  riches  for  their  oim  sake,  ivithout 
any  regard  to»  or  ccmaideiation  o(  the  uses  of  thana ;  thii 
hath  as  little  to  do  irith  self-love»  as  benevolence  hadL 
But  by  this  word  is  usually  meant,  not  sudi  madneas  and 
total  distraction  of  mind«  but  inunodarate  affsetion  to  and 
pursuit  of  riches  aa  posBesskms  in  order  to  some  furthe 
end;  namely,  satisfadion,  interest,  or  good.  This^erafore 
is  not  a  particular  afifection,  or  particolar  pursuit  but  it  is 
the  general  principle  of  self-love,  and  the  general  puimnt  of 
our  own  interest;  for  which  reason,  ^ttie  word  selfisiL-  is  hj 
eveiy  one  appropriated  to  this  temper  and  pursuit  Now  as 
it  is  ridiculous  to  assert^  that  selt-loTe  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  are  the  same:  so  neiter  is  it  asaerted*  that 
l(dk>wing  these  different  affisctioiis  hath  the  same  tandem^ 
and  respect  to  our  own  interest  The  compartaon  is 
not  between  selMove  and  the  love  of  our  neigbbour; 
between  pursuit  of  our  own  interest  and  the  iaten^t 
of  others:  but  between  the  seveial  particular  affections 
in  human  nature  towards  extiemal  ol^ects^  as  <»ie  part 
of  the  comparison;  and  the  one  particular  afieetion  to 
the  good  of  our  nei^^bour,  as  the  <Aher  part  of  it :  and  i: 
has  been  shown  that  all  these  have  tiie  same  reject  to  self* 
love  and  private  intstest 

There  is  indeed  frequently  an  inoonaistenoe  or  interfeting 
between  self-love  or  private  interest  and  ibe  several  par 
tiottlar  appetites,  paseions,  affections,  or  the  pursuits  tbej 
lead  to.  But  thilB  competition  or  interfering  is  merefy 
aocidental;  and  happens  much  ofti^oer  between  pride, 
revenge,  sensual  gratifications,  and  private  interest^  than 
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betiwwi  pmttte  intereol  and  benevoleiiee.  Eor  notiai^ 
is  mora  eonmon,  than  to  mm  mm  gire  theiuBolves  up 
to  A  piBsbn  or  «d  affbctioii,  to  Hiair  known  pngiMliee 
and  ruin,  and  in  dired  eoatndictioii  to  manifest  and  real 
interest,  Imd  the  Imidast  calk  of  sell^lova:  ivhenaa  &e 
seeming  oompeli«bDs  and  interfering,  between  benevoknee 
and  private  intenst»  lekte  much  more  to  the  materials 
or  means  of  enjoyment)  than  to  eiQoyment  itself.  DierB 
is  often  sa  interfering  in  the  former,  ivben  thm«  is  none 
in  the  latter.  Thus  as  to  riehes;  ao  rnneh  money  as  a 
man  gif^es  away,  ao  much  leas  will  veaMnn  hi  hia  poesesiton. 
Hero  is  a  real  inteclering.  But  though  a  man  eanixif: 
possibly  give  wittioat  lesaenmg  his  fottane,  yeit  dbere  aro 
muititades  might  gito  withoat  lessening  their  own  enjoy- 
ment ;  hecaose  tfiey  mi^  have  more  than  they  can  tmn  to 
any  real  nae  or  advantage  to  themselves.  Thus,  the  more 
tfiought  and  time  any  one  employs  about  the  inteieata  and 
good  of  odieie,  he  naust  aeoassarity  \mm  leas  to  attend  haa 
own ;  but  he  may  have  ao  leady  and  huge  a  aopply  of 
his  own  wants,  that  sanh  Aonght  mig^t  be  really  nsmsa 
to  faimaetf,  thong^  of  grosit  aervioa  and  aaaistanee  to 
otheiB. 

The  geneml  mistake^  thai  ^lere  is  soom  giealier  ineon- 
sistenoe  between  endeavouring  to  promote  the  good  of - 
another  and  self-interest,  than  between  aeU^tntsnat  aad 
pursuing  tnydiing  else,  seems,  as  hath  already  been  hinted, 
to  arise  from  oar  noliODS  of  pvopeity;  andtobeenried  on 
by  this  property^  being  supposed  to  be  itself  our  luqppi* 
ness  or  good.  People  are  so  very  much  taken  up  widi  this 
one  subjoet,  that  they  seem  from  it  to  have  fccmed  a  general 
way  of  thinking,  which  thayapply  to  o^er  things  that  dny 
have  nolhmff  to  do  with.  Uenee^  in  a  ooRfhsed  and  ili^t 
wi^,  it  mi^t  well  be  taken  ibr  granted,  that  another^ 
having  no  mterest  in  an  alfeetion,  (i.  e.,  his  good  not  being 
the  ol^eet  of  it,)  renden,  as  one  may  speak,  ttie  proprietor^ 
interest  in  it  grmter;  and  that  if  andJierhadan  intarost  in  it, 
this  would  T«ider  his  less,  or  occasion  that  such  afleotion 
oould  not  be  so  friendly  to  sel^ve,  or  conducive  to  private 
good,  as  an  aflBsction  or  pursuit  wfai<^  has  not  a  rogard  to  the 
good  of  another.  This,  I  say,  mi^t  be  taken  toe  granted, 
whilst  it  vms  not  attended  to,  that  the  object  of  every  par- 
tiadar  afleetion  is  equally  somewhat  extermd  to  ourselveB; 
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and  whether  it  be  the  good  of  another  person,  or  whether 
it  be  any  other  external  thing,  makes  no  alteration  with 
regard  to  its  being  one's  own  anection,  and  the  gratification 
of  it  one's  own  private  enjoyment  And  so  far  as  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  that  barely  having  the  means  and  mate- 
rials of  enjoyment  is  what  constitutes  interest  and  happi- 
ness; that  our  interest  or  good  consists  in  possessions 
themselves,  in  having  the  property  of  riches,  houses, 
lands,  gardens,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  them;  so  £ir 
it  will  even  more  strongly  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  waf 
aheady  explained,  that  an  affection's  conducing  to  the  good 
of  another  must  even  necessarily  occasion  it  to  conduce 
less  to  private  good,  if  not  to  be  positively  detrimental  to 
it.  For  if  property  and  happiness  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  by  increasing  the  property  of  another,  you  lessee 
your  own  property,  so  by  promoting  the  happiness  d 
another,  you  must  lessen  your  own  happiness.  Bat  wfaai- 
ever  occasion  the  mistake,  I  hope  it  has  been  fully  proved 
to  be  one ;  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
rivalship  or  competition  between  self-love  and  benevolence : 
that  as  there  may  be  a  competition  between  these  two,  so 
there  may  also  between  any  particular  affection  whater^ 
and  self-love;  that  every  particular  affection,  benevolenee 
among  the  rest,  is  subservient  to  self-love,  by  being  the 
instrument  of  private  enjoyment ;  and  that  in  one  respect 
benevolence  contributes  more  to  private  interest,  i.  e„ 
enjoyment  or  satisfaction,  than  any  other  of  the  partieukr 
common  affectioiis,  as  it  is  in  a  degreee  its  own  gratifi- 
cation. 

And  to  all  these  things  may  be  added,  that  religion,  horn 
whence  arises  our  strongest  obligation  to  benevolence,  is  so 
far  from  disowning  the  principle  of  self-love,  that  it  often 
addresses  itself  to  that  veiy  principle,  and  always*  to  the 
mind  in  that  state  when  reason  presides:  and  there  can 
no  access  be  had  to  the  understanding,  but  by  convincing 
men,  that  the  course  of  life  we  would  persuade  them  to  is 
not  contraiy  to  their  interest  It  may  be  allowed,  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  that  our 
ideas  of  happiness  and  misery  are  of  all  our  ideas  the 
nearest  and  most  important  to  us;  that  they  will,  nay. 
if  you  please,  that  they  ought  to  previdl  over  those  of 
order,  and  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  proportion,  if  there 
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should  ever  be,  as  it  is  impossible  there  ever  should  be, 
any  inconsistence  between  them :  though  these  last,  too,  as 
expressing  the  fitness  of  actions,  are  real  as  truth  itself. 
Let  it  be  allowed,  though  virtue  or  moral  rectitude  does 
indeed  consist  in  affection  to  and  pursuit  of  what  is  right 
and  good,  as  such ;  yet,  that  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool 
hour,  we  can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other 
pursuit,  till  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happi- 
ness, or  at  least  not  contraiy  to  it 

Common  reason  and  humanity  will  have  some  influence 
upon  mankind,  whatever  becomes  of  speculations ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  virtue  depend  upon  the  theory  of  it 
being  secured  from  open  scorn,  so  far  its  very  being  in  the 
world  depends  upon  its  appearing  to  have  no  contrariety  to 
private  interest  and  self-love.  The  foregoing  observations, 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  ma^  have  gained  a  little  ground 
in  &vour  of  the  precept  before  us ;  the  particular  explana- 
tion of  which  shtdl  be  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse. 

I  will  conclude  at  present,  with  observing  the  peculiar 
obligation  which  we  are  under  to  virtue  and  religion,  as 
enforced  in  the  verses  following  the  text,  in  the  epistle  for 
the  day,  from  our  Saviour's  coming  into  the  world.  The 
night  is  far  sperUt  the  day  is  (U  hemd;  let  us  therefore  cast 
off  ike  works  of  darkness^  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light,  &c.  The  meaning  and  force  of  which  exhortation  is, 
that  Christianity  lays  us  under  new  obligations  to  a 
good  life,  as  by  it  the  will  of  God  is  more  clearly  re- 
vealed, and  as  it  affords  additional  motives  to  the  practice 
of  it,  over  and  above  those  which  arise  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  virtue  and  vice;  I  might  add,  as  our  Saviour  has 
set  us  a  perfect  example  of  goodness  in  our  own  nature. 
Now  love  and  charity  is  plainly  the  thing  in  which  he  hath 
placed  his  religion;  in  which,  therefore,  as  we  have  any 
pretence  to  the  name  of  Christians,  we  must  place  oiurs. 
He  hath  at  once  enjoined  it  upon  us  by  way  of  command 
with  peculiar  force ;  and  by  his  example,  as  having  under- 
taken the  work  of  our  salvation  out  of  pure  love  and  good- 
will to  mankind.  The  endeavour  to  set  home  this  example 
upon  our  minds  is  a  veiy  proper  employment  of  this 
season,  which  is  bringing  on  the  festival  of  his  birth: 
which  as  it  may  teach  us  many  excellent  lessons  of  humi- 
lity, resignation,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God;  so 
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there  is  none  it  recommends  with  greater  authority,  force, 
and  advantage,  than  this  of  love  and  eharily ;  since  it  -was 
for  u$  mm,  and  far  our  MiZvatton,  that  h§  came  damn  from  kmh 
tmt,  afui  vxu  ineamaie,  and  tMS  mada  man;  that  he  mi^t 
teaeh  us  our  duty,  and  more  espeeiallj  that  he  mi^t 
enforce  the  practice  of  it,  reform  mankind,  and  finally 
bring  us  to  that  etemai  whaiian^  of  irhich  h$  U  1^  AuAar 
to  aU  thoee  that  obey  Kim, 

Sermon  XII, — ^Ufon  the  Lots  of  Oub  Neiorboiub. 

**  And  if  then  b«  aoy  otker  rwimndimmta  H  ii  hntify  oianpnh«ii4»d  ia 
thia  saying,  nanuHj,  Tboa  ihalt  la? q  thy  neighbow  aa  ikntUT — Baa. 
ziii.  9. 

Haying  ah«ady  remoTed  the  pr^udioes  agunst  public 
spirit,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  on  the  side  of  priratB  . 
interest  and  self-love;  I  proceed  to  tbe  particular  ezpla- 
nation  of  the  precept  before  us,  by  showing.  Who  ig  oar 
fuighbour :  In  what  unte  im  art  required  to  hoe  km  aa  cmr- 
aehei :  I^  inftuenee  eueh  love  would  have  upon  our  heikamicmr 
in  life:  and  lastly,  H<no  thie  ecmmoMdmmt  campreikemAe  ui 
at  all  otkers, 

I.  The  objects  and  due  extent  of  this  affection  will 
be  understood  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  to 
the  nature  and  dremnstances  of  mankind  in  this  wozld^. 
The  love  of  our  neighbour  ia  the  same  with  ehantr. 
benevoltfice,  or  good-will :  it  is  an  affection  to  the  good 
and  happiness  of  our  fdlow^-creatures.  This  implies  m  it 
a  disposition  to  produce  happiness :  and  this  is  Ibe  simple 
notion  of  goodness,  which  appears  so  amiable  wherever  we 
meet  with  it.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  ^e 
p^eotion  of  goodness  consists  in  love  to  the  whole  mu- 
verse.    This  is  the  perfection  of  Almi^^  Ood 

But  as  man  is  so  much  limited  in  Iob  esprndtj^  as  so 
smail  a  part  of  the  creation  comes  under  his  notice  wad 

'  When  we  are  told  that  the  "  lore  of  our  neighbonr  "  ii  a  duty,  'vrbat 
it  to  he  hid  down  ae  the  sphere  of  the  actire  exerciae  of  thia  afflsetifB ! 
Not  the  whole  tmiverae ;  for  we  are  finite  heinga.  Not  ereii  the  wbole  of 
mankind ;  for  eveii  thai  ia  too  extenaiTa  a  aphwo.  Net  oar  coantrj  ;  ihai 
would  be  too  wide  a  range,  and  ta  the  maltitade  it  haa  but  little  —'^■^Hg 
Ve  want  a  narrower  and  more  practical  aphcre;  we  find  it  in  "  Onx 
Neighbour;"  that  ia,  in  that  part  of  mankind  with  whom  we  are  brtmahi 
into  any  immediate  relation..    "  * 
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influenee,  and  as  lie  are  Boi  used  to  consider  tlm^ 
in  so  general  a  imy ;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  that  the 
uniyerse  should  be  the  object  of  besMTolenee  to  sueh  crcft- 
tures  as  we  are.  Thna  in  that  piecept  of  our  8ayioar« 
B0  y€  fmrftdy  «vim  as  your  Fi^ktr  fMA  is  m  hetuNm  is 
frnfrnX '» the  peiieetion  of  the  divine  goodness  is  proposed 
to  our  imxtatLon  aa  it  is  pramiaeuoiis,  and  extends  to  the 
evil  as  well  aa  tiM  good;  not  as  it  is  absohateilT  uniyeisal, 
imitation  of  it  ijft  this  respect  being  plainly  beyond  ua. 
The  dliject  is  too  vael  For  this  season  mond  wtitera  also 
hsive  substituted  a  ksa  genenl  object  for  oar  beneTolence 
-Hoiankind.  But  this  Hhewise  is  an  oliject  too  genend* 
and  Teiy  mueh  out  of  our  ww.  Thefelbra  perscms  more 
praetieal  have,  instead  of  wsaVmd,  put  our  eoontij ;  and 
this  is  what  we  call  a  publie  qpiiit;  whieh  in  men  of 
public  stations  is  the  charaoter  of  a  patriot  But  this  is 
speaking  to  the  upper  part  of  the  worid.  Kingdoms  and 
govenments  are  large ;  and  the  ^iheve  of  action  of  &r  the 
greatest  part  of  maoMnd  is  snioh  narrower  than  the 
govenunent  they  live  under :  or,  however,  common  men  do 
not  consider  their  actioina  aa  affecting  ^e  whole  commih 
nity  of  whidi  thej  are  members.  There  plainlj  is  wasi^ 
ing  a  less  general  and  nearor  object  of  benervolssice  for  tiie 
bi^  of  men,  than  that  of  their  ooimtiy.  Tlierefbre  the 
Scripture,  not  being  a  book  of  theory  and  peculation,  but 
a  plain  rule  of  1^  for  mankind,  has  wil^  the  utmost  pos- 
sible prc^ety  put  the  principle  of  virtue  i^on  the  lov«  of 
our  neighboiur;  which  is  that  part  of  the  universe,  that 
pert  of  mankind,  that  part  of  our  coontrj,  winch  comes 
undear  our  innnwiiiito  notue,  acquaintance,  and  influence, 
and  with  whiA  we  have  to  do. 

This  is  plainly  the  true  account  oar  reason,  whj  oar 
Sovioar  places  the  prine^lo  of  irirlae  in  the  lore  <d  our 
frngkiomr;  and  the  account  itself  shows  who  are  compre- 
hended under  that  relation. 

II.  Let  ua  now  consider  in  what  aanse  vra  are  com- 
manded to  love  our  neighbour  m  mtntbtm. 

This  precept,  in  ila  &st  delivery  by  oar  Saviour,  is  thus 
introduced;  Thorn  Atk  Unft  ihs  Lard  thf  Goi  wUh  aU  tkuu 
hMr$,  with  a&  %  mnd^  and  with  ofi  %  Mtrmgtk;  aand  t&y 
luigfAtmr  m  ikffsdf.    These  very  diiferant  manners  of  ex- 
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piession  do  not  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  same  measure  or 
degree  of  love,  common  to  both  objects;  but  to  one, 
peculiar  to  eadu  Supposing  then,  which  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, a  distinct  meaning  and  propriety  in  the  words 
a»  thyself;  the  precept  we  are  considering  will  admiUof  any 
of  these  senses :  that  we  bear  the  same  kituL  of  affection  to 
our  neighbour,  as  we  do  to  ourselves ;  or,  that  the  love  we 
bear  to  our  neighbour  should  have  $om$  certain  proportion  or 
other  to  self-love;  or,  lastly,  that  it  should  bear  the  par- 
ticular proportion  of  equaUtyy  that  it  be  in  the  eame  degree. 

First  The  precept  may  be  imderstood  as  requiring 
only,  that  we  have  the  9ame  Jdnd  of  affection  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  as  to  ourselves:  that,  as  eveiy  man  has  the 
principle  of  self-love,  which  disposes  him  to  avoid  misery, 
and  consult  his  own  happiness ;  so  we  should  cultivate  the 
affection  of  good-will  to  our  neighbour,  and  that  it  should 
influence  us  to  have  the  same  kind  of  regard  to.  bim. 
This  at  least  must  be  commanded :  and  this  will  not  only 
prevent  our  being  injurious  to  him,  but  will  also  put  us 
upon  promoting  his  good.  There  are  blessings  in  life, 
which  we  share  in  common  with  others;  peace,  plenty, 
freedom,  healthful  seasons.  But  real  benevolence  to  our 
feUow-creatures  would  give  us  the  notion  of  a  common 
interest  in  a  stricter  sense;  for  in  the  degree  we  lore 
another,  his  interest,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  ai-e  our  own. 
It  is  from  self-love  that  we  fonn  the  notion  of  private  good, 
and  consider  it  as  our  own :  love  of  our  neighbour  would 
teach  us  thus  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  his  good  and  wel- 
fare, to  consider  ourselves  as  having  a  real  share  in  his 
happiness.  Thus  the  principle  of  benevolence  would  be 
an  advocate  within  our  own  breasts,  to  take  care  of  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  all  the  interfering  and 
competitions  which  cannot  but  be,  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature,  and  the  state  we  are  in.  It  would  likewise, 
in  some  measure,  lessen  that  interfering ;  and  hinder  men 
from  forming  so  strong  a  notion  of  private  good,  exclusive 
of  the  good  of  others,  as  we  commonly  do.  Thus,  as  the 
private  affection  makes  us  in  a  peculiar  manner  sensible  of 
humanity,  justice  or  injustice,  when  exercised  towards  our- 
selves ;  love  of  our  neighbour  would  g^ve  us  the  same  kind 
of  sensibility  in  his  behalf.  This  would  be  the  greatest 
security  of  our  uniform  obedience  to  that  most  equitable 
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rule ;  Whatsoever  ye  xDOvld  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them. 

All  this  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we  should  have  a 
real  love  to  our  neighhotir:  but  then,  which  is  to  be 
observed,  the  words,  m  thyself,  express  this  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  and  determine  the  precept  to  relate  to  the 
affection  itself.  The  advantage,  which  this  principle  of 
benevolence  has  over  other  remote  considerations,  is,  that 
it  is  itself  the  temper  of  virtue :  and  likewise,  that  it  is  the 
chief,  nay  the  only  effectual  security  of  our  performing  the 
several  offices  of  kindness  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
When  from  distant  considerations  men  resolve  upon  any- 
thing to  which  they  have  no  liking,  or  perhaps  an  averse- 
ness,  they  are  perpetually  finding  out  evasions  and  excuses ; 
which  need  never  be  wanting,  if  people  look  for  them:  and 
they  equivocate  with  themselves  in  the  plainest  cases  in 
the  world.  This  may  be  in  respect  to  single  determinate 
acts  of  virtue :  but  it  comes  in  much  more,  where  the 
obligation  is  to  a  general  course  of  behaviour ;  and  most 
of  sdl,  if  it  be  such  as  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  determi- 
nate rules.  This  observation  may  account  for  the  diver- 
sity of  expression,  in  that  known  passage  of  the  prophet 
Micah :  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy.  A  man's  heart  must 
be  formed  to  humanity  and  benevolence,  he  must  love 
mercy,  otherwise  he  wUl  not  act  mercifully  in  any  settled 
course  of  behaviour.  As  consideration  of  the  future  sanc- 
tions of  religion  is  our  only  security  of  persevering  in  our 
duty,  in  cases  of  great  temptations:  so  to  get  our  heart 
and  temper  formed  to  a  love  and  liking  of  what  is  good  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  our  behaving  rightly  in  the 
familiar  and  daily  intercourses  amongst  mankind. 

Secondly.  The  precept  before  us  maybe  understood  to 
require,  that  we  love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain  propor- 
tion or  other,  according  as  we  love  ourselves.  And  indeed  a 
man's  character  cannot  be  determined  by  the  love  he  bears 
to  his  neighbour,  considered  absolutely :  but  the  proportion 
which  this  bears  to  self-love,  whether  it  be  attended  to  or 
not,  is  the  chief  thing  which  forms  the  character,  and 
influences  the  actions.  For,  as  the  form  of  the  body  is 
a  composition  of  various  parts;  so  likewise  our  inward 
stnicture  is  not  simple  or  uniform,  but  a  composition  of 
various  passions,  appetites,  affections,  together  with  ratio- 
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nality ;  including  in  ttds  last  both  die  dMoemment  of  what 

is  right,  and  a  disposition  to  regulate  ounelTos  by  iL 
There  is  greater  inurietj  of  parts  in  irbak  we  call  a  cha- 
racter, tiian  there  sve  featores  in  a  hot :  and  the  morality 
of  that  18  no  more  detennined  by  one  part,  than  the  beauly 
or  deformity  of  this  is  by  one  single  feature :  oaeh  is  in  be 
judged  of  by  all  the  parts  or  features,  not  taken  sin^y,  but 
together.  In  the  inward  frame  die  various  paasioiw,  appe- 
tites, affeetions,  stand  in  diflbrent  veapects  to  eadi  odier. 
The  principles  in  our  mind  may  be  oontndictory,  ar  checks 
and  allays  only,  or  ineenti^s  and  asstabante  to  each  other. 
And  principles,  wbkh  in  their  nature  hn^  no  kind  of  oon- 
trariety  or  affinity,  may  yet  aecidantally  be  each  odier's 
allays  or  inoentives. 

'From  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  we  were  able 
to  look  into  the  inward  oontexlnra  of  the  heart,  and  see 
with  the  greatest  exactness  in  what  degree  any  one  prin- 
ciple is  in  a  particular  man;  we  coukL  not  from  thenoe 
determine,  how  far  that  principle  would  go  towards  fdnni^g 
the  character,  or  what  influence  it  would  have  upon  the 
actions,  unless  we  eould  likewise  disoem  what  other  pim- 
ciples  prevailed  in  him,  and  see  the  proportion  idiich  dial 
one  bears  to  the  others.  Thus,  thcmgh  two  men  ^oaUL 
have  the  affection  of  oompaasion  in  the  same  degree 
exacdy :  yet  one  may  have  the  principle  of  redentment»  or 
of  ambidon  so  strong  in  him,  as  to  prevail  over  that  of 
compassion,  and  prevent  its  having  any  influence  upon  hia 
actions;  so  diat  he  may  deserve  tibe  character  of  an  hard 
or  ciuel  man :  whereas  the  other  having  compassion  in  just 
the  same  degree  only,  yet  having  resentment  or  ambitign 
in  a  lower  degree,  hts  compassicm  may  prevail  over  them, 
so  as  to  influence  his  actions,  and  to  denominate  his  temper 
compassionate.  So  that,  how  strange  soever  it  may  appear 
to  people  who  do  not  attend  to  the  thiog,  yet  it  is  quite 
manifest,  that,  when  we  say  one  man  is  mora  resenting  or 
compassionate  than  another,  diis  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  one  has  the  principle  of  resentment  or  of  compassion 
stronger  than  the  other.  For  if  the  |nopordon,  which 
i^Dsentment  or  compassion  bears  to  other  inward  princ^les, 
is  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other;  diis  is  itself  sufficient 
to  denominate  one  more  resenting  or  compassionate  thiy^ 
the  other. 
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Further*  the  whole  system,  as  I  may  speak,  of  affiiBCtions 
(inclttding  radonality),  which  oonsUtute  the  heart,  as  this 
word  is  used  in  Scripture  aad  on  moral  subjects,  ai-e  each 
and  all  of  them  stronger  in  some  than  in  others.  Now  the 
projportion  which  the  two  general  affections,  benevolence 
and  self-love,  bear  to  each  other,  according  to  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  text,  denominates  men's  character  as  to  virtue. 
Suppose,  then,  one  man  to  have  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence in  a  higher  degree  than  another :  it  wiU  not  follow 
£rom  hence,  that  hu  general  temper,  or  character,  or 
actions,  will  be  more  benevolent  than  the  other's.  For  he 
may  have  self-love  in  such  a  degree  as  quite  to  prevul  over 
b^mevolence;  so  that  it  may  have  no  influence  at  all  upon 
hb  actions;  whereas  benevolenoe  in  the  other  person, 
though  in  a  lower  degree,  may  yet  be  the  strongest  priur 
eiple  in  his  heart;  and  strong  enou^  to  be  the  guide  of 
his  actions,  so  as  to  denominate  him  a  good  and  virtuous 
man.  The  esse  is  here  as  in  scales :  it  is  not  one  wei^t, 
considered  in  itself,  which  determines  whether  the  scale 
shall  ascend  or  descend;  but  this  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  that  one  weight  hath  to  the  other. 

It  being  thus  manifest  tiiiat  the  influence  which  benevo- 
lenoe has  upon  our  actions,  and  how  iax  it  goes  towards 
forming  our  character,  is  not  detennined  by  the  degree 
itself  of  this  principle  in  our  mind ;  but  by  the  proportion 
it  has  to  self-love  and  other  principles :  a  comparison  also 
being  made  in  the  text  between  self-love  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbour ;  these  joint  considerations  afforded  sufficient 
occasion  for  treating  here  of  that  proportion :  it  plainly  is 
implied  in  the  precept,  though  it  should  be  questioned, 
whether  it  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words,  a$  th^fuHf. 

Love  of  our  nei^bour,  then,  must  bear  some  proportion 
to  self*love,  .and  virtue  to  be  sure  consists  in  the  due  pro- 
portion. What  this  due  proportion  is,  whether  as  a  piin- 
eiple  in  the  mind,  or  as  exerted  in  acUons,  can  be  judged  of 
only  from  our  nature  and  condition  in  this  world.  Of  the 
de|p:ee  in  which  affections  and  the  principles  of  action, 
considered  in  themselves,  prevail,  we  have  no  measure ;  let 
us,  then,  proceed  to  the  course  of  behaviour,  the  actions 
they  produce. 

Both  our  nature  and  condition  require,  that  each  par- 
ticular man  should  make  particular  provision  for  himself: 
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and  the  inquiry,  what  proportion  benevolence  should  have 
to  self-love,  when  brought  down  to  practice,  will  be,  what  is 
a  competent  care  and  provision  for  ourselves.  And  how 
certain  soever  it  be,  that  each  man  must  determine  this  for 
himself:  and  how  ridiculous  soever  it  would  be,  for  any  to 
attempt  to  determine  it  for  another ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  proportion  is  real ;  and  that  a  competent  provision 
has  a  bound ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  all  which  we  can 
possibly  get  and  keep  within  our  grasp,  without  legal 
injustice.  Mankind  almost  universally  bring  in  vanity, 
supplies  for  what  is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  covetousness, 
or  imaginaiy  notions  of  superiority  over  others,  to  deter- 
mine this  question:  but  eveiy  one  who  desires  to  act  a 
proper  part  in  society,  would  do  well  to  consider,  bow  &r 
any  of  ihem  come  in  to  determine  it,  in  the  way  of  moral 
consideration.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  supposing,  what,  as 
the  world  goes,  is  so  much  to  be  supposed  that  is  scarce  to 
be  mentioned,  that  persons  do  not  neglect  what  they  really 
owe  to  themselves ;  the  more  of  their  care  and  thought, 
and  of  their  fortune,  they  employ  in  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  up  to  the  law  of 
perfection,  Thou  shaU  love  thy  neighbour  as  diyself. 

Thirdly,  if  the  words,  as  thyse^,  were  to  be  imderstood  of 
an  equali^  of  affection;  it  would  not  be  attended  vrith 
those  consequences;  which  perhaps  may  be  thought  to 
follow  from  it.  Suppose  a  person  to  have  the  same  settled 
regard  to  others,  as  to  himself;  that  in  eveiy  deliberate 
scheme  or  pursuit  he  took  their  interest  into  the  account 
in  the  same  de^ee  as  his  own,  so  far  as  an  equality  of 
affection  would  produce  this;  yet  he  would  in  fact,  and 
ought  to  be,  much  more  taken  up  and  employed  about 
himself,  and  his  own  concerns,  than  about  others,  and  their 
interests.  For,  besides  the  one  common  affection  towards 
himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  would  have  several  other 
particular  affections,  passions,  appetites,  which  he  could  not 
possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  others :  now 
these  sensations  themselves  very  much  employ  us;  and 
have  perhaps  as  great  influence  as  self-love.  So  far.  indeed 
as  self-love,  and  cool  reflection  upon  what  is  for  our  in- 
terest, would  set  us  on  work  to  gain  a  supply  of  our  own 
several  wants;  so  far  the  love  of  our  neighbour  would 
<4nake  us  do  the  same  for  him :  but  the  degree  in  which  we 
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are  put  upon  seeking  and  making  use  of  the  means  of 
gratification,  by  the  feeling  of  those  affections,  appetites, 
and  passions,  must  necessarily  be  peculiar  to  ourselves. 

That  there  are  particular  passions  (suppose  shame,  re- 
sentment,) which  men  seem  to  have,  and  feel  in  common, 
both  for  themselves  and  others,  makes  no  alteration  in 
respect  to  those  passions  and  appetites  which  cannot 
possibly  be  thus  fiit  in  common.  From  hence  (and  per- 
haps more  things  of  the  like  kind  might  be  mentioned)  it 
follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equality  of  affection  to 
both,  yet  regard  to  ourselves  would  be  more  prevalent  than 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  others '. 

And  from  moral  considerations  it  ought  to  be  so,  sup- 
posing still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded :  because 
we  are  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  I  may  speak,  intrusted  with 
ourselves ;  and  therefore  care  of  our  own  interests,  as  well 
as  of  our  conduct,  particularly  belongs  to  us. 

To  these  things  must  be  added,  ^t  moral  obligations 
can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  possibilities.  Now 
we  have  a  perception  of  our  own  interests,  like  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  cany  about 
with  us ;  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree, 
seems  impossible  to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of 
others. 

From  all  these  things  it  fully  appears,  that  though  we 
were  to  love  our  neighbour  in  tiie  same  degree  as  we  love 
ourselves,  so  fiEir  as  this  is  possible ;  yet  the  care  of  our- 
selves, of .  the  individual,  would  not  be  neglected ;  the 
apprehended  danger  of  which  seems  to  be  the  only  objec- 
tion against  understanding  the  precept  in  this  strict  sense. 

III.  The  general  temper  of  mind  which  the  due  love  of 
our  neighbour  would  form  us  to,  and  the  influence  it  would 
have  upon  our  behaviour  in  life,  is  now  to  be  considered. 

The  temper  and  behaviour  of  chanty  is  explained  at 
large,  in  that  known  passage  of  St.  Paul  * :  Charity  fvffereih 
tong,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  fwt;  doth  not  behave  itself 
urueemlyf  eeeketh  not  her  own,  ihinketh  no  evU,  beareth  all 

'  If  we  were  to  leek  ovr  neighbour's  interest  and  hsppiness  u  actifelj  as 
our  own,  still  there  wonld  be  no  danger  of  onr  neglecting  onr  own ;  for  wa 
hare  other  motiTes  which  wonld  come  in  and  guard  against  this  consequence. 

'  1  Cor.  sii. 
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Ihinffi,  bdi£deA  M  Mng$^  hapM  M  iAm^s.  As  to  the  mesn- 
ing  of  die  expressions,  m^c&Hk  not  hut  ami,  Mnkak  no  «nl, 
helievetk  M  tkimgs;  however  Hiose  expteastaas  maj  be  ez- 
plamed  sway,  this  me^ness,  and  in  some  degree  ettiaess 
of  temper,  readiness  to  forego  xmr  li^t  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  as  wdl  as  in  Ifae  yrvy  of  compassion,  foeedom  from 
mistnist,  and  disposition  to  beUeve  iroli  of  our  nei^bour, 
this  general  temper,  I  say,  accompanies,  and  is  plamly  iho 
effect  of  love  and  good-v^  And,  tiioogh  such  is  the  yfoAd 
in  which  we  live,  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  it  not 
only  may,  bat  must  beget  in  us  greater  regard  to  ouiBdvies» 
and  doubtfulness  of  the  ehaxacters  of  others,  tfaati  is  nalxmi 
to  mankind ;  yet  these  ought  not  to  be  oaccM  tether  than 
the  nature  and  course  of  things  make  iiMeaaary.  It  is  still 
true,  even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  bad  as  it  is,  that  a 
real  good  man  bad  rather  be  dsoeived,  than  be  suspicums; 
had  rather  forego  his  known  ri^t,  than  run  the  venture  of 
doing  even  a  hard  thing.  Tins  is  the  genetal  tamper  of 
that  charity,  of  which  the  Apostle  asserts,  that  if  he  had  it 
not,  giving  his  body  to  hi  hurmBi  woM  ^toail  him  nothimg; 
and  whidi  he  says  sktdl  neoer  faiL 

The  happy  influenco  of  thb  temper  extends  to  efteiy 
different  relation  and  circumstance  in  human  life.  It 
plainly  renders  a  man  better,  more  to  be  desired,  as  to  all 
the  respects  and  relations  we  can  stand  in  to  each  other. 
The  benevolent  man  is  dispoeed  to  Biake  use  of  ail  external 
advantages  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  contiibute  to  the 
good  of  odiers,  as-well  as  to  his  own  satis&ctioii.  His  own 
satis&claon  consists  in  this.  He  will  be  easy  and  kind  to 
his  dcx>endents,  compassionate  to  the  poor  and  distressed, 
friendly  to  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  This  includes  the 
good  neighbour,  parent,  master,  magistrale:  and  such  a 
behaviour  would  plainly  make  dependence,  inferiority,  and 
evai  servitude,  eas^.  So  that  a  good  or  charitable  man  of 
superior  rank  in  wisdom,  fortune,  authority,  is  a  commoai 
blessing  to  the  place  he  lives  in :  ho^^iness  grows  under 
his  influence.  This  good  principle  in  inferiors  would  din* 
cover  itself  in  paying  respect,  gratitude,  obedience,  as  due. 
It  were  therefore,  methinks,  one  just  way  of  tiyi^g  one's 
own  character^  to  ask  ourselves,  am  I  in  realitv  a  better 
master  or  servant,  a  better  friend,  a  better  neighbour,  than 
such  and  such  persons ;  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  think  not 
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to  deserve  the  chaocter  of  Tiitue  and  religioii  so  much  as 
myselft 

And  as  to  the  spirit  of  party,  winch  tmhapfHly  prevails 
amongst  mankind,  whatever  are  the  distinctioiis  which 
serve  for  a  supply  to  it,  same  or  other  of  whidi  hacve  ob- 
tained in  all  ages  and  ooontries :  one  who  is  thus  friendly 
tx>  his  kind  will  immediateiy  make  due  ailowanees  for  it,  as 
what  eannot  but  be  amongst  suoh  creatures  as  men,  in  such 
a  world  as  this.  And  as  wiath  and  fuxy  and  overbearing 
upon  these  oecaatons  proceed*  as  I  may  speak,  from  men's 
feeling  only  on  their  own  side :  so  a  common  feeling,  for 
others  as  ww  as  for  oorselves,  would  render  ns  sensible  to 
this  truth,  which  it  is  strange  can*have  so  little  influence; 
that  we  ooxsdvea  differ  £rom  others,  just  as  mucdi  as  Ihey 
do  from  us.  I  put  the  matter  in  this  way,  because  it  can 
searee  be  expeded  that  the  genarality  of  men  should  see, 
that  those  things  which  are  made  the  occasions  of  dissen- 
sion and  fomenting  the  partynspirit,  are  resUy  nodimg  at 
all:  but  it  may  be  eiqpected  from  all  people,  how  mudi 
soever  they  are  in  eameat  about  their  respective  pecn- 
liaritieB,  tluit  humanity,  and  common  good-wili  to  their 
fellowHsreatnres,  should  modezato  and  restrain  that  wretched 
spirit 

This  good  temper  of  charity  likewise  woold  prevent  strife 
and  enmity  arising  frnn  other  occasions :  it  would  prevent 
our  giving  just  cause  of  offiBnoe,  and  our  taking  it  without 
cause.  And  in  cases  of  real  injury,  a  good  man  will  make 
all  the  allowances  which  are  to  be  made ;  and,  without  any 
attempts  of  retaliation,  he  will  only  eonsnlt  his  ovm  and 
other  men's  security  for  the  future,  against  injustioe  and 
wrong. 

IV.  I  proceed  to  consider  lastfy,  what  is  affirmed  of  the 
precept  now  explained,  that  it  oompitdieDds  in  it  all  o^en ; 
t.  «.,  that  to  bve  our  nei^bbour  as  oursdves  indndes  hi  it 
an  virtues. 

Now  the  way  in  which  every  maxim  of  conduct,  or 
general  speculative  assertion,  when  it  is  to  be  eaqdained 
at  lai^,  should  be  treated,  is,  to  show  what  are  the  par- 
ticular truths  which  were  designed  to  be  corapreheoded 
under  such  a  general  observation,  how  for  it  is  strietly 
true ;  and  then  Sie  limitations,  restrictions,  and  exoeptjons, 
tf  there  be  exceptions,  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood. 
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But  it  is  only  the  former  of  these ;  namely,  how  far  the 
assertion  in  the  text  holds,  and  the  ground  of  the  pre- 
eminence assigned  to  the  precept  of  it,  which  in  stnctness 
comes  into  our  present  consideration. 

However,  in  almost  everything  that  is  said,  there  is 
somewhat  to  he  imderstood  heyond  what  is  explicitly  laid 
down,  and  which  we  of  course  supply ;  somewhat,  I  mean, 
which  would  not  he  commonly  called  a  restriction,  or 
limitation.  Thus,  when  henevolence  is  said  to  be  the 
sum  of  virtue,  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  blind  propension, 
but  as  a  principle  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  so  to  be 
directed  by  their  reason :  for  reason  and  reflection  come 
into  our  notion  of  a  moral  agent.  And  that  wiU  lead  us 
to  consider  distant  consequences,  as  well  as  the  immediate 
tendency  of  an  action :  it  will  teach  us,  that  the  care  of 
some  persons,  suppose  children  and  families,  is  particularly 
committed  to  our  charge  by  Nature  and  Providence ;  as 
also  that  there  are  other  circumstances,  suppose  firiendship 
or  former  obligations,  which  require  that  we  do  good  to 
some  preferably  to  others.  Beason,  considered  merely  as 
subservient  to  benevolence,  as  assisting  to  produce  the 
greatest  good,  will  teach  us  to  have  particular  regard  to 
tiiese  relations  and  circumstances ;  because  it  is  plainly  for 
the  good  of  the  world  that  they  should  be  regarded.  And 
as  there  are  numberless  cases,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
appearances,  we  are  not  competent  judges,  whether  a  par- 
ticular action  will  upon  the  whole  do  good  or  harm ;  reason 
in  the  same  way  wiU  teach  us  to  be  cautious  how  we  act  in 
these  cases  of  uncertainty.  It  will  suggest  to  our  con- 
sidexation,  which  is  the  safer  side ;  how  hable  we  are  to  be 
led  wrong  by  passion  and  private  interest ;  and  what  regard 
is  due  to  laws,  and  the  judgment  of  mankind.  All  these 
things  must  come  into  consideration,  were  it  only  in  order 
to  determine  which  way  of  acting  is  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  good.  Thus,  upon  supposition  that  it  were  in  the 
strictest  sense  true,  wi&out  limitation,  that  benevolence 
includes  in  it  all  virtues ;  yet  reason  must  come  in  as  its 
guide  and  director,  in  order  to  attain  its  own  end,  the  end 
of  benevolence,  the  greatest  public  good.  Beason^  then, 
being  thus  included,  let  us  now  consider  the  truth  of  ^e 
assertion  itself. 

First  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  of  consequence 
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to  mankind  or  any  creature,  bat  happiness.  This,  then,  is 
idl  which  any  person  can,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  be  said 
to  have  a  right  to.  We  can  therefore  awe  no  man  anything^ 
but  only  to  further  and  promote  his  happiness,  according 
to  our  abilities.  And  therefore  a  disposition  and  endeavour 
to  do  good  to  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  in  the  degree 
and  manner  which  the  different  relations  we  stand  in  to 
them  require,  is  a  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  them. 

As  human  nature  is  not  one  simple  uniform  thing,  but 
a  composition  of  various  parts,  body,  spirit,  appetites,  par- 
ticular passions,  and  affections ;  for  each  of  which  reason- 
able self-love  would  lead  men  to  have  due  regard,  and  make 
suitable  provision :  so  society  consists  of  various  parts,  to 
which  we  stand  in  different  respects  and  relations ;  and 
just  benevolence  would  as  siurely  lead  us  to  have  due  regard 
to  each  of  these,  and  behave  as  the  respective  relations  re- 
quire. Reasonable  good-will,  and  right  behaviour  towards 
oiu*  fellow-creatures,  are  in  a  manner  the  same :  only  that 
the  former  expresseth  the  principle  as  it  is  in  the  mind ; 
the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become  external,  i,  d., 
exerted  in  actions. 

And  so  far  as  temperance,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in 
sensual  pleasures,  and  the  contrary  vices,  have  any  respect 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  any  influence  upon  their  quiet, 
welfare,  and  happiness ;  as  they  always  have  a  real,  and 
often  a  near  influence  upon  it ;  so  far  it  is  manifest  those 
virtues  may  be  produced  by  the  love  of  our  neighbom*,  and 
that  the  contrary  vices  would  be  prevented  by  it.  Indeed 
if  men's  regard  to  themselves  will  not  restrain  them  from 
excess ;  it  may  be  thought  little  probable,  that  their  love  to 
others  will  be  sufficient :  but  the  reason  is,  that  their  love 
to  others  is  not,  any  more  than  their  regard  to  themselves, 
just,  and  in  its  due  degree.  There  are,  however,  manifest 
instances  of  persons  kept  sober  and  temperate  from  regard 
to  their  affairs,  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  depend  upon 
them.  And  it  is  obvious  to  eveiy  one,  that  habitual  ex- 
cess, a  dissolute  coiurse  of  life,  implies  a  general  neglect  of 
the  duties  we  owe  towards  our  friends,  our  fJEunilies,  and  our 
country. 

From  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  common  virtues,  and 
the  common  vices  of  mankind,  may  be  traced  up  to  bene- 
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Tolenoe,  or  the  want  of  it  And  this  entitles  the  piBcsept, 
Thau  thdU  Um^  iky  im§iKbaitr  m  ihytdf,  to  the  pre-emineciee 
giren  to  it ;  and  is  a  jostifiealion  oi  die  Apostle*s  asseartion, 
tbftt  all  oUier  conunandments  are  oomjnrehended  m  h; 
whateyer  cautions  and  restrietions^  there  are,  which  might 
require  to  be  considered,  if  wb  were  to  state  pardenlarly 
and  at  length,  ^idiat  is  virtne  and  right  behttvicor  in  nuuk- 
hind.     But, 

Secondly.  It  might  be  added,  that  in  a  bi^^ier  and  more 
general  way  of  considerati(»i,  leaving  out  the  partienlar 
natoie  of  ereatores,  and  the  partionlar  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  h^ierolenee  seems  in  the  stridest 
sense  to  include  in  it  aH  that  is  good  and  wDrt)^;  all  that 
is  good»  which  we  haT»  any  dis^oct  particular  notion  of. 
We  hare  no  dear  conception  (^  any  positive  moral  atinhute 
in  the  supreme  Being,  bnt  what  may  be  resolved  up  into 
goodness.     And,  if  we  consider  a  reasonaMe  creature  or 

1  For  instaoce :  as  ve  aie  not  competent  ja^lgea,  wbat  it  upon  the  wbale 
for  the  good  of  tbe  world,  then  may  be  other  iimne<£ate  endi  appointed  ns 
to  pome,  beiidea  that  one  of  doiaf  good,  or  prodncaig  happineea.  TImm^ 
the  good  of  the  creation  he  the  only  end  of  tha  Araor  «f  it»  yet  he  saj 
faaye  laid  iu  under  particnkr  obligations,  which  wa  aay  dineni  aad  M 
oonalvei  under,  quit*  diitinci  hw  a  peiteptioa,  that  the  obaervaaee  or 
violation  of  them  is  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
And  this  is  in  ftet  the  ease.  Wn  there  are  certain  dripoaitiaDe  of  BiBd, 
and  ctrtaln  aetions,  which  aiv  in  thamseNee  appeored  cv  dimpwreved  hj  maa- 
kiad,  abstracted  froas  the  ceoaidenitien  of  their  tandeaqr  ^  »*  happmcsa  er 
niscsy  of  the  worid ;  appro^«d  ar  dinparoved  by  teflectieii,  by  that  pon- 
ciple  within,  which  is  the  guide  of  lif«^  the  jidga  of  n^i  and  wrong. 
Ifamberless  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned.  There  an  pieeu  of 
treadiery,  which  in  themselves  appear  base  and  deteslabl»  te  trmrj 
¥hen  are  aetioa%  whish  perhaps  can  soaiea  hanra  any  oCiicr  geneni 
givoi  them»  than  iadscencisi^  wUeh  yet  are  ediaaa  and  sheoUng  to 
aaUue.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  meaaaess,  a  litftk  mind;  which,  aa  it  a 
quite  distinct  from  incapacity,  so  it  raises  a  disCke  and  disapprobatioik  qmte 
different  from  that  contempt,  which  men  an  too  apt  to  ha've,  of  mere  ftUy. 
Oa  the  other  hand ;  what  we  salt  grsatness  of  mind  is  the  object  of  »Twthec 
aert  of  approbation  than  anpeiier  undsntandiBg.  Fideiiftjr,  honowy  attiet 
jaMioe,  are  thsiaselTea  appn^ed  in  the  hiahest  degree,  ahstnatad  firaaa  tJbe 
coosidantbn  of  their  tendenqr*  Now,  whether  it  be  thoegbt  that  «aeh 
of  these  an  connected  with  benevolence  in  our  natun,  and  go  may  be  cos^ 
aldered  as  the  same  thing  with  it;  or  whether  seme  of  them  be  thought  an 
iafcrier  kind  of  Tirlues  and  vieei^  somewhat  Hke  natural  beantias  and  d*» 
formities ;  or  lastly,  plain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  thus  much,  h«i«* 
aver,  is  certain,  that  tiw  things  bow  instanced  in,  and  nnmberless  othen»  an 
approved  or  disapproTed  by  mankind  in  general,  in  quite  another  yiewr  than 
as  condocire  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  worM. 
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moral  agent,  without  regard  to  the  particular  relations  and 
circumstances  in  which  ne  is  placed ;  we  cannot  conceive 
anything  else  to  come  in  towards  determining  whether 
he  is  to  he  ranked  in  a  higher  or  lower  class  of  virtuous 
heings,  hut  the  higher  or  lower  degree  in  which  that 
principle,  and  what  is  maaifestlj  connected  with  it,  prevail 
in  him. 

That  whioh  we  more  strictly  call  piefy,  or  the  love  of 
God,  and  which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  right  temper, 
some  may  perhaps  imagine  no  way  connected  with  h6nevo> 
lenee:  yet  surely  they  must  he  connected,  if  there  he 
indeed  in  being  an  object  infinitely  good.  Human  nature 
is  so  constituted,  that  every  good  affection  implies  the 
love  of  itself;  t.  «.,  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  affection 
in  the  same  persmi^.  Thus,  to  be  righteous,  impUee  in  it 
the  love  of  righteousness ;  to  be  benevolent,  the  love  of 
benevc^ence ;  to  be  good,  the  love  of  goodness ;  whether 
this  righteousness,  benevolence,  or  goodness,  be  viewed 
as  in  our  own  mind,  or  in  another^:  and  the  love  of 
God  as  a  being  perfectly  good,  is  the  love  of  perfect  good- 
ness contemplated  in  a  being  or  person.  Thus  morality 
and  religion,  virtue  and  piety,  will  at  last  necessarDy  coincide, 
run  up  into  one  and  the  same  pmnt,  and  hie  will  be 
in  all  senses  $ka  gnd  of  tk6  eemmamirMHL 

O  Almighty  God,  inspire  iti  with  this  divine  principle;  kiU 
in  us  aU  the  seeds  of  envy  and  ill-will;  and  help  us,  ly 
adtivatin^  within  ourselves  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  to 
improve  in  the  love  of  thee.  Thou  JUtst  placed  in  us  various 
kindreds,  friendships,  and  relations,  as  the  school  of  discipline 
for  our  affections:  help  us^  by  the  due  exercise  of  them, 
to  improve  to  perfection;  till  all  partial  affection  he  lost 
in  that  entire  universal  one,  and  thou,  O  God,  sludt  be  all 
in  all. 

1  This  if,  of  conne,  a  neeeaanr  consequence  of  die  natare  of  erery  moral 
Tirtixe,  and  of  the  method  hj  wfeieb  it  is  attained.  It  if  Ivy  a  constant  re- 
petition of  acta,  each  one  of  which  hecomes  more  pleasurable  the  more  we 
becoBo  haUtaatid  ta  ita  fOHlliGa.    8m  alio  tha  next  Scnaoi^  {k  518.— .8& 
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Sermon  XTTT.,  XTV. — ^Upon  the  Love  of  God. 

"  Thou  ihalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart»  and  with  sU  thy 
Boul,  and  with  all  thy  mind." — Matt  zxiL  87. 

EvEBYBODT  knows,  you  therefore  need  only  just  be  put 
in  mind,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  having  so  great 
horror  of  one  extreme,  as  to  run  insensibly  and  of  course 
into  the  contrary;  and  that  a  doctrine's  having  been  a 
shelter  for  enthusiasm,  or  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
superstition,  is  no  proof  of  the  falsity  of  it :  truth  or  li^t 
being  somewhat  real  in  itself,  and  so  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  its  liableness  to  abuse,  or  by  its  supposed  distance  from 
or  nearness  to  error.  It  may  be  su&cient  to  have  men- 
tioned this  in  general,  without  taking  notice  of  the  particular 
extravagances,  which  have  been  vented  under  the  pret^ioe 
or  endeavour  of  explaining  the  love  of  God ;  or  how  mani- 
festly we  are  got  in  to  tibe  contraiy  extreme,  under  the 
notion  of  a  reasonable  religion ;  so  veiy  reasonable,  as  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart  and  affections,  if  these 
words  signify  anything  but  the  fJEiculty  by  which  we  discern 
speculative  truth. 

By  the  love  of  God,  I  would  understand  all  those  regards, 
all  tiiose  affections  of  mind  which  are  due  immediately  to 
him  from  such  a  creature  as  man,  and  which  rest  in  him 
as  their  end.  As  this  does  not  include  servile  fear;  so 
neither  will  any  other  regards,  how  reasonable  soever, 
which  respect  anything  out  of  or  besides  the  perfection  of 
divine  nature,  come  into  consideration  here.  But  aU  fear 
is  not  excluded,  because,  his  displeasure  is  itself  the  natural 
proper  object  of  fear  ^  Reverence,  ambition  of  his  love  and 
approbation,  delight  in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  iU 
come  likewise  into  this  definition  of  the  love  of  God; 
because  he  is  the  natural  object  of  all  those  affections  or 
movements  of  mind,  as  really  as  he  is  the  object  of  the  affec- 
tion, which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  called  love ;  and  all  of 
them  equally  rest  in  him,  as  their  end.    And  they  may  all 

'  Then  ii  of  oomw  a  wnie  in  which  '*  per&et  lore  casteth  ont  lew.* 
Under  the  old  law  it  was  the  fear,  rather  than  the  lore,  of  God,  which  was 
urged  as  a  duty  on  the  Israelites ;  yet  was  not  the  Ioto  of  God  exdnded. 
And  jnat  so  under  the  new  law,  when  we  are  hidden  to  love  God,  a 
and  proper  fear  of  him  is  to  be  nnderstood  as  indodal— >JB(L 
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be  understood  to  be  implied  in  these  words  of  our  Saviour, 
without  putting  any  force  ujpon  them :  for  he  is  speaking  of 
the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  containing  the  whole 
of  piety  and  virtue. 

It  is  plain  that  the  nature  of  man  is  so  constituted,  as 
to  feel  certain  affections  upon  the  sight  or  contemplation 
of  certain  objects.  Now  the  very  notion  of  affection  implies 
resting  in  its  object  as  an  end.  And  the  particular  affection 
to  good  characters,  reverence  and  moral  love  of  them,  is 
natural  to  all  those  who  have  any  degree  of  real  goodness 
in  themselves.  This  wiU  be  illustrated  by  the  description 
of  a  perfect  character  in  a  creatmre ;  and  by  considering  the 
manner,  in  which  a  good  man  in  his  presence  would  be 
affected  towards  such  a  character.  He  would  of  course  feel 
the  affections  of  love,  reverence,  desire  of  his  approbation, 
delight  in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it  And  surely  all 
this  is  applicable,  and  may  be  brought  up  to  that  Being, 
who  is  infinitely  more  than  an  adequate  object  of  all  those 
affections :  whom  we  are  commanded  to  love  with  all  our 
heart,  tcith  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind.  And  of  these 
regards  towards  Almighty  God,  some  are  more  particularly 
suitable  to  and  becoming  so  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in 
this  mortal  state  we  are  passing  through;  and  some  of  them, 
and  perhaps  other  exercises  of  the  mind,  will  be  the 
employment  and  happiness  of  good  men  in  a  state  of 
perfection. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  what  the  following  discourse 
will  contain.  And  it  is  manifest  the  subject  is  a  real 
one :  there  is  nothing  in  it  enthusiastical  or  unreasonable. 
And  if  it  be  indeed  at  aU  a  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

As  mankind  have  a  faculty  by  which  they  discern 
speculative  truth;  so  we  have  various  affections  towards 
external  objects.  Understanding  and  temper,  reason  and 
affection,  are  as  distinct  ideas,  as  reason  and  hunger ;  and 
one  would  think  could  no  more  be  confoimded.  It  is  by 
reason  that  we  get  the  ideas  of  several  objects  of  our  affec- 
tions :  but  in  these  cases  reason  and  affection  are  no  more 
the  same,  than  sight  of  a  particular  object,  and  the  pleasure 
or  uneasiness  consequent  thereupon,  are  the  same.  Now, 
as  reason  tends  to  and  rests  in  the  discernment  of  truth, 
the  object  of  it ;  so  the  very  nature  of  affection  consists  in 

L  L 
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lending  towards,  and  resting  in,  its  objects  as  an  end.  We 
do  indeed  often  in  common  language  say,  that  things  are 
lored,  desired,  esteemed,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  sozne- 
what  further,  somewhat  out  of  and  beyond  them :  yet.  in 
these  cases,  whoeyer  will  attend,  will  see,  that  these  thiiags 
are  not  in  reality  the  objects  of  the  affections,  f.  e.,  are  not 
loTed,  desired,  esteemed,  but  the  somewhat  further  and 
beyond  them.  If  we  have  no  afifections  which  rest  in  what 
are  called  their  objects,  then  what  is  called  affection,  lo^e, 
desire,  hope,  in  human  nature,  is  only  an  uneasiness  in 
being  at  rest;  an  xmqmet  disposition  to  action,  progress, 
pursuit,  without  end  or  meaning.  But  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  delight  in  the  company  of  one  person,  rather  than 
of  another;  whether  in  the  way  of  friendship,  or  mirth  and 
entertainment,  it  is  all  one,  if  it  be  without  respect  to 
fortune,  honour,  or  increasing  our  stores  of  knowledge,  or 
anything  beyond  the  present  time ;  here  is  an  instance  of 
an  affection  absolutely  resting  in  its  objects  as  its  end,  and 
being  gratified  in  the  same  way  as  the  appetite  of  hunger  is 
satisfied  with  food.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  it  asked,  what  adrantage  a  man  hath  in  such  a  course, 
suppose  of  study,  particular  friendships,  or  in  any  other: 
nothing,  I  say,  is  more  common  than  to  hear  such  a  ques- 
tion put  in  a  way  which  supposes  no  gain,  advantage,  or 
interest,  but  as  a  means  to  somewhat  further :  and  if  so, 
then  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  real  interest,  gain,  oi 
advantage.  This  is  the  same  absurdily  with  respect  to  life, 
as  infinite  series  of  effects  without  a  cause  is  in  speculation. 
The  gain,  advantage,  or  interest,  consists  in  the  delight 
itself,  arising  from  such  a  faculty's  having  its  object: 
neither  is  there  any  such  thing  as  happiness  or  enjoyment, 
but  what  arises  from  hence.  The  pleasures  of  hope  and  of 
reflection  are  not  exceptions :  the  former  being  only  this 
happiness  anticipated;  the  latter,  the  same  happiness  en- 
joyed over  again  after  its  time.  And  even  the  general  ex- 
pectation of  future  happiness  can  afford  satisfaction,  only 
as  it  is  a  present  object  to  the  principle  of  self  love. 

It  was  doubtless  intended,  that  life  should  be  very  much 
a  pinrsuit  to  the  gross  of  mankind.  But  this  is  carried  so 
much  further  than  is  reasonable,  that  what  gives  immediate 
satisfaction,  i.  e.,  our  present  interest,  is  scarce  considered 
as  our  interest  at  all.     It  is  inventions,  which  have  only  a 
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remote  tendency  towards  enjojment,  peiiu^s  but  a  remote 
tendency  towards  gaming  the  means  only  of  enjoyment, 
which  are  chiefly  spoken  of  as  usefol  to  the  world.  And 
though  this  way  of  thinking  were  just  with  respect  to  the 
imperfect  stale  we  are  now  in,  wh^  we  know  so  little  of 
satisfaction  withoQt  satiety;  yet  it  must  be  guarded  against, 
when  we  are  considering  the  happiness  of  a  state  of  per- 
fection ;  which  happiness  being  enjoyment  and  not  h<^e, 
must  necessarily  consist  in  this,  that  our  affections  have 
their  objects,  and  rest  in  those  objects  as  an  end,  t.  «.,  be 
satisfied  with  them.  This  will  furUier  appear  in  the  sequel 
of  this  discourse. 

Of  the  several  affections,  or  inward  sensations,  which 
particular  objects  excite  in  man,  there  are  some,  the  having 
of  which  implies  the  love  of  them,  when  they  are  reflected 
upon  ^  This  cannot  be  said  of  all  our  affections,  principles, 
and  motives  of  action.  It  were  ridiculous  to  assert,  that 
a  man  upon  reflection  hatii  the  same  kind  of  approbation 
of  the  appetite  of  hunger,  or  the  passion  of  fear,  as  he  hath 
of  good-will  to  his  fellow-creatures.  To  be  a  just,  a  good, 
a  righteous  man,  plainly  carries  with  it  a  peculiar  affection 
to  or  love  of  justice,  goodness,  righteousness,  when  tiiese 
principles  are  the  objects  of  contemplation.  Now  if  a  man 
approves  of,  or  hath  an  affection  to,  any  principle  in  and 
for  itself,  incidental  things  allowed  for,  it  wUl  be  the  same 
whether  he  views  it  in  his  own  mmd,.or  in  another;  in 
himself,  or  in  his  neighbour.  This  is  the  account  of  our 
approbation  of,  our  moral  love  and  affection  to  good  cha- 
racters ;  which  cannot  but  be  in  those  who  have  any  degrees 
of  real  goodness  in  themselves,  and  who  discern  and  take 
notice  of  the  same  principle  in  others. 

From  observation  of  what  passes  within  ourselves,  our 
own  actions,  and  the  behaviour  of  others,  the  mind  may 
carry  on  its  reflections  as  far  as  it  pleases ;  much  beyond 
what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  or  discern  in  our  fellow- 
creatures.    It  may  go  on,  and  consider  goodness  as  become 

'  8t  Anstin  obwnret,  Amor  ipse  ordinate  amandnfl  est,  quo  bene 
amatur  quod  anumdum  eft,  ut  nt  in  nobis  virtus  qui  vivitur  bene,  i.  e., 
TKe  afftcUan  vhich  ire  rigkUff  havt  for  vhai  is  lovely,  must  ordinate /lut/y, 
in  due  manner  and  proporiionf  become  the  olject  of  a  new  afection,  or  he 
itself  beloved,  in  order  to  our  being  endued  toUh  that  virtue  vhich  ii  the 
principle  qf  a  good  life.    Civ.  Dei.  1.  xr.  c  22. 
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a  uniform  contmued  principle  of  action,  as  conducted  by 
reason,  and  forming  a  temper  and  character  absolutely  good 
and  perfect,  which  is  in  a  higher  sense  excellent,  and  pro- 
portionably  the  object  of  love  and  approbation. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  creature  perfect  according  to  his 
created  nature ;  let  his  form  be  human,  and  his  capacities 
no  more  than  equal  to  those  of  the  chief  of  men :  goodness 
shall  be  his  proper  character ;  with  wisdom  to  direct  it^  and 
power  within  some  certain  determined  sphere  of  action  to 
exert  it ;  but  goodness  must  be  the  simple  actuating  prin- 
ciple within  him;  this  being  ihe  moral  quality  which  is 
amiable,  or  the  immediate  object  of  love  as  distinct  from 
other  affections  of  approbation.    Here,  then,  is  a  finite  object 
for  our  mind  to  tend  towards,  to  exercise  itself  upon :  a 
creature,  perfect  according  to  his  capacity,  fixed,  steady, 
equally  xmmoved  by  weak  pity  or  more  weak  fuiy  and  re- 
sentment ;  forming  the  jus  test  scheme  of  conduct ;  going 
on  imdisturbed  in  the  execution  of  it,  through  the  several 
methods  of  severity  and  reward,  towards  his  end,  namely, 
the  general  happiness  of  all  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  as 
in  itself  right  and  valuable.    This  character,  though  uniform 
in  itself,  in  its  principle,  yet  exerting  itself  in  different  ways, 
or  considered  in  different  views,  may  by  its  appearing 
variety  move   different  affections.     Thus,  the  severity  of 
justice  would  not  affect  us  in  the  same  way  as  an  act  of 
mercy :  the  adventitious  qualities  of  wisdom  and  power  may 
be  considered  in  themselves:  and  even  the  strength  of 
mind,  which  this  immovable  goodness  supposes,  may  like- 
wise be  viewed  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  distinct  from 
the  goodness  itself.     Superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  as 
well  as  superior  wisdom  and  power,  is  the  object  of  awe  and 
reverence  to  all  creatures,  whatever  their  moral  character 
be :  but  so  far  as  creatures  of  the  lowest  rank  were  good,  so 
far  the  view  of  this  character,  as  simply  good,  must  appear 
amiable  to  them,  be  the  object  of,  or  beget  love.     Further, 
suppose  we  were  conscious,  that  this  superior  person   so 
far  approved  of  us,  that  we  had  nothing  servilely  to  fear 
from  him ;  that  he  was  really  our  friend,  and  kind  and  good 
to  us  in  particular,  as  he  had  occasionally  intercourse  with 
us :  we  must  be  other  creatures  than  we  are,  or  we  could 
not  but  feel  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
(whatever  would  be  tlie.  degree  of  it)  from  this  higher  ac- 
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quaintonce  and  friendship,  as  we  feel  from  common  ones ; 
Uie  intercourse  being  real,  and  the  persons  equally  present, 
in  both  cases.  We  should  have  a  more  ardent  desire  io  be 
approved  by  his  better  judgment,  and  a  satisffiction  in  that 
approbation  of  the  same  sort  with  what  would  be  felt  in 
respect  to  common  persons,  or  be  wrought  in  us  by  their 
presence. 

Let  us  now  nuse  the  character,  and  suppose  this  creature, 
for  we  are  still  going  on  with  the  supposition  of  a  creature, 
oiu:  proper  guardian  and  governor;  that  we  were  in  a  pro- 
gress of  being  towards  somewhat  further;  and  that  his 
scheme  of  government  was  too  vast  for  our  capacities  to 
comprehend :  remembering  stiU  that  he  is  perfectly  good, 
and  our  friend  as  well  as  our  governor.  Wisdom,  power, 
goodness,  accidentally  viewed  anywhere,  would  inspire 
reverence,  awe,  love:  and  as  these  affections  would  be 
raised  in  higher  or  lower  degrees,  in  proportion  as  we  had 
occasionally  more  or  less  intercourse  with  the  creature 
endued  wititi  those  qualities ;  so  this  further  consideration 
and  knowledge,  that  he  was  our  proper  guardian  and 
governor,  would  much  more  bring  these  objects  and 
qualities  home  to  ourselves ;  teach  us  they  had  a  greater 
Aspect  to  us  in  particular,  that  we  had  a  higher  interest  in 
that  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness.  We  should,  with 
joy,  gratitude,  reverence,  love,  trust,  and  dependence,  ap- 
propriate the  character,  as  what  we  had  a  right  in;  and 
make  our  boast  in  such  our  relation  to  it.  And  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  would  be,  that  we  should  refer  ourselves 
implicitly  to  him,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon  him. 
As  the  whole  attention  of  life  should  be  to  obey  his 
commands ;  so  the  highest  enjoyment  of  it  must  arise  from 
the  contemplation  of  this  character,  and  our  relation  to  it, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  favour  and  approbation,  and 
from  the  exercise  of  those  affections  towards  him  which 
could  not  but  be  raised  from  his  presence.  A  Being  who 
hath  these  attributes,  who  stands  in  this  relation,  and  is 
thus  sensibly  present  to  the  mind,  must  necessarily  be  the 
object  of  these  affections :  there  is  as  real  a  correspondence 
between  them,  as  between  the  lowest  appetite  of  sense 
and  its  object. 

That  this  being  is  not  a  creature,  but  the  Almighty  God ; 
that  he  is  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  does 
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not  render  him  less  the  object  of  reverence  and  love,  than 
he  would  be  if  he  had  those  attributes  only  in  a  linuted 
degree.  The  Being  who  made  us,  and  upon  whcNDi  we 
entirely  depend,  is  the  object  of  some  regards.  He  hath 
given  us  certun  affections  of  mind,  which  correspond  to 
wisdom,  power,  goodness ;  t.  0.,  which  are  raised  upon  view 
of  those  qualities.  If  then  he  be  really  wise,  powerful, 
good ;  he  is  the  natural  object  of  Ihose  affectionB,  which  he 
has  endued  us  with,  and  which  coirespond  to  those  attzi- 
butes.  That  he  is  infinite  in  power,  perfect  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  makes  no  alterati<m,  but  only  that  he  is  the 
object  of  those  affections  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  He 
is  not  indeed  to  be  discerned  by  any  of  our  senses.  I  go 
JoruHvrdf  hul  he  is  not  there;  mid  badsward,  but  I  cannot 
perceive  him :  on  the  left  hand  uhere  he  doth  work,  but  I  cmtnoc 
behold  him :  he  hideth  himaelf  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  eannot 
see  him.  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him!  ^lat  I  msffhi 
corns  even  to  his  seat^  1  But  is  he  then  afar  off?  does  he  not 
fill  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence  ?  The  preseooe  of 
our  feUow-creatures  affects  our  senses,  and  our  senses  give 
us  the  knowledge  of  their  presence ;  which  hath  different 
kinds  of  influence  upon  us;  love,  joy,  sorrow,  restnaint, 
encouragement,  reverence.  However,  this  influence  is  ndl 
inunediately  from  our  senses,  but  firom  that  knowledge. 
Thus,  suppose  a  person  neither  to  see  nor  hear  another, 
not  to  know  by  any  of  his  senses,  but  yet  certainly  to 
know,  that  another  was  with  him ;  this  knowledge  nug^t» 
and  in  many  cases  would,  have  one  or  more  of  the  effects 
before  mentioned.  It  is  therefore  not  only  reasonable,  hnt 
also  natural,  to  be  affected  with  a  presence,  though  it  be 
not  the  object  of  our  senses :  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  is 
merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  needs  not  come 
into  consideration :  it  b  the  certainty  that  he  is  with  us, 
and  we  with  him,  which  hath  the  influence.  We  consider 
persons  then  as  present,  not  only  when  they  are  within 
reach  of  our  senses,  but  also  when  we  are  assured  by  any 
other  means  that  they  are  within  such  a  nearness ;  nay,  if 
they  are  not,  we  can  recall  them  to  our  mind,  and  be  moved 
towards  them  as  present:  and  must  he,  who  is  so  much 
more  intimately  with  us,  that  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  be  thought  too  distant  to  be  (he  object  of 

1  JobjoiiL 
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our  affections  ?  We  own  and  feel  the  force  of  amiable  and 
worthy  qualities  in  our  fellow-creatures:  and  can  we  be 
insensible  to  the  contemplation  of  perfect  goodness  ?  Do 
we  reverence  the  shadows  of  greatness  here  below,  are  we 
solicitous  about  honour  and  esteem  and  the  opinion  of  the 
world :  and  shall  we  not  feel  the  same  with  respect  to  him, 
whose  are  wisdom  and  power  in  their  original,  who  u  the 
Qod  of  jndffment  by  whom  actions  are  weighed  ?  Thus  love, 
re^'erencc,  desire  of  esteem,  every  faculty,  eveiy  affection, 
tends  towards,  and  is  employed  about  its  respective  object 
in  common  cases:  and  must  the  exercise  of  them  be 
suspended  with  regard  to  him  alone,  who  is  an  object,  an 
infinitely  more  than  adequate  object,  to  our  most  exalted 
faculties ;  him,  of  whom^  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are 
aU  things  ? 

As  we  cannot  remove  from  this  earth,  or  change  our 
general  business  on  it,  so  neither  can  we  alter  our  real 
nature.  Therefore  no  exercise  of  the  mind  can  be  recom- 
mended, but  only  the  exercise  of  those  £EMmlties  you  are 
conscious  of.  Beligion  does  not  demand  new  affections, 
but  only  claims  the  direction  of  those  you  already  have, 
those  affections  you  daily  feel ;  though  unhappily  confined 
to  objects,  not  altogether  unsuitable,  but  altogether  unequal 
to  them.  We  only  represent  to  you  the  higher,  the  ade- 
quate objects  of  those  very  faculties  and  affections.  Let 
the  man  of  ambition  go  on  still  to  consider  disgrace  as  the 
greatest  evil ;  honour,  as  his  chief  good.  But  disgrace,  in 
whose  estimation?  Honour,  in  whose  judgment?  This  is 
tlie  only  question.  If  shame,  and  delight  in  esteem,  be 
spoken  of  as  real,  as  any  settled  ground  of  pain  or  pleasure; 
both  these  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  wisdom 
and  worth  of  him,  by  whom  we  are  contemned  or  esteemed. 
Must  it,  then,  be  thought  enthusiastical  to  speak  of  a 
sensibility  of  this  sort,  which  shall  have  respect  to  an 
unerring  judgment,  to  infinite  wisdom;  when  we  are 
assured  this  unerring  judgment,  this  infinite  wisdom,  does 
observe  upon  our  actions  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  love  of  God  in  the 
strictest  and  most  confined  sense.  We  only  offer  and  re- 
present the  highest  object  of  an  affection,  supposed  already 
in  your  mind.  Some  degree  of  goodness  must  be  previously 
supposed :  this  always  implies  die  love  of  itself,  an  affection 
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to  goodness :  the  highest,  the  adequate  ohject  of  this  affec- 
tion, is  perfect  goodness;  which  therefore  we  are  to  lore 
with  aU  our  hearty  with  all  our  80ui,  and  with  all  our  sirengih. 
**  Must  we,  then,  forgetting  our  own  interest,  as  it  were  go 
out  of  ourselves,  and  love  God  for  his  own  sake?"  No 
more  forget  yoiu:  own  interest,  no  more  go  out  of  your- 
selves, than  when  you  prefer  one  place,  one  prospect,  the 
conversation  of  one  man  to  that  of  another.  Does  not 
every  affection  necessarily  imply,  that  the  object  of  it  K> 
itself  loved?  K  it  be  not,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  af- 
fection. You  may  and  ought  if  you  can,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  think  you  can  love  or  fear  or  hate  anything, 
from  consideration  that  such  love  or  fear  or  hatred  may  be 
a  means  of  obtaining  good  or  avoiding  evil.  But  the 
question,  whether  we  ought  to  love  God  for  his  sake  or 
for  our  own,  being  a  mere  mistake  in  language ;  the  real 
question,  which  &is  is  mistaken  for,  will,  I  suppose,  be 
answered  by  observing,  that  the  goodness  of  God  already 
exercised  towards  us,  our  present  dependence  upon  him, 
and  oiu*  expectation  of  futiure  benefits,  ought,  and  have  a 
natural  tendency,  to  beget  in  us  the  affection  of  gratitude, 
and  greater  love  towards  him,  than  tlie  same  goodness 
exercised  towards  others :  were  it  only  for  this  reason,  that 
-every  aifection  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the  sense  we  have 
'Of  the  object  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  have  a  more  lively 
sense  of  goodness,  when  exercised  towards  ourselves,  tl>«Vi 
when  exercised  towards  others.  I  added  expectation  of 
futm*e  benefits,  because  the  ground  of  that  expectation  is 
present  goodness. 

Thus  Almighty  God  is  the  natiu^  object  of  the  several 
affections,  love,  reverence,  fear,  desire  of  approbation.  For 
though  he  is  simply  one,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  hini 
in  partial  and  different  views.  He  is  in  himself  one  uniform 
being,  and  for  ever  the  same  without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning:  but  his  infinite  greatness,  his  goodness,  his 
wisdom,  are  different  objects  to  our  mind.  To  which  is  to 
be  added,  that  from  the  changes  in  our  characters,  together 
with  his  unchangeablcness,  we  cannot  but  consider  ourselves 
as  more  or  less  the  objects  of  his  approbation,  and  really  be 
so.  For  if  he  approves  what  is  good,  he  cannot,  merely 
from  the  imchangeableness  of  his  nature,  approve  what  is 
Bvil*     Hence  must  aiise  more  various  movements  of  mind* 
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more  different  kinds  of  affections.  And  this  greater  variety 
also  is  just  and  reasonable  in  such  creatures  as  we  are, 
though  it  respects  a  Being  simply  one,  good  and  perfect. 
As  some  of  these  affections  are  most  particularly  suitable  to 
so  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in  this  mortal  state  we  are 
passing  through ;  so  there  may  be  other  exercises  of  mind, 
or  some  of  these  in  higher  degrees,  our  employment  and 
happiness  in  a  state  of  perfection. 

Sebmon  XIV. 

Consider,  then,  our  ignorance,  the  imperfection  of  our  na- 
tui'e,  our  virtue  and  our  condition  in  this  world,  with  respect 
to  an  infinitely  good  and  just  Being,  our  Creator  and 
Governor:  and  you  will  see  what  religious  affections  of 
mind  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  this  mortal  state  we 
are  passing  through. 

Though  we  are  not  affected  with  anvthing  so  strongly, 
as  what  we  discern  with  our  senses ;  and  though  our  nature 
and  condition  require  that  we  be  much,  taken  up  about 
sensible  thlugs ;  yet  our  reason  convinces  us  that  God  is 
present  with  us,  and  we  see  and  feel  the  effects  of  his 
goodness :  he  is  therefore  the  object  of  some  regards.  The 
imperfection  of  our  virtue,  joined  with  the  consideration  of 
his  absolute  rectitude  or  holiness,  will  scarce  permit  that 
perfection  of  love,  which  entirely  casts  out  all  fear:  yet 
goodness  is  the  object  of  love  to  all  creatiures  who  have  any 
degree  of  it  themselves ;  and  consciousness  of  a  real  endea- 
vour to  approve  oiurselves  to  him,  joined  with  the  consider- 
ation of  his  goodness,  as  it  quite  excludes  servile  dread  and 
horror,  so  it  is  plainly  a  reasonable  groimd  for  hope  of  his 
favour.  Neither  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  love  then  are  excluded  : 
and  one  or /another  of  these  will  prevail,  according  to  the 
different  views  we  have  of  God ;  and  ought  to  prevail,  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  we  find  in  our  own  character'. 
There  is  a  temper  of  mind  made  up  of,  or  which  follows 

'  Thus,  in  tbe  Old  Tettament,  we  are  bidden  to  '*fwr  Qod  and  keep  his 
commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  dnty  of  man."  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  first  and  great  commandment  is  stated  thus  by  onr  Lord,  ''  Thou 
shalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul.*  And 
this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  different  diaracter  and  relation  nnder 
which  God  is  revealed  to  us  under  either  dispensation.'' — Rd, 
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from  all  three,  fear,  hope,  love ;  namely,  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  which  is  the  general  temper  belonging  to  this 
state ;  which  ought  to  be  the  habitaal  frame  of  our  nund 
and  heart,  and  to  be  exercised  at  proper  seasons  more  dis- 
tinctly in  acts  of  devotion. 

Besignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  whole  of  piety :  it 
includes  in  it  all  that  is  good,  and  is  a  souroe  of  the  most 
settled  quiet  and  composure  of  mind  ^  There  is  the  general 
principle  of  submission  in  our  nature.  Man  is  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  desire  things,  and  be  imeasy  in  the  want  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  their  known  value:  many  other 
considerations  come  in  to  determine  the  degrees  of  desire ; 
particularly  whether  the  advantage  we  take  a  view  of  be 
within  the  sphere  of  onr  rank.  "Who  ever  felt  uneasiness, 
upon  observing  any  of  the  advantages  brute  creatures  have 
over  us  ?  And  yet  it  is  plain  they  have  several.  It  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  advantages  belonging  to  creatures  of  a 
superior  order.  Thus,  though  we  see  a  thing  to  be  hi^^y 
valuable,  yet  that  it  does  not  belong  to  oiu:  condition  of 
being,  is  sufficient  to  suspend  our  desires  after  it,  to  make 
us  rest  satisfied  without  such  advantage.  Now  there  is  just 
the  same  reason  for  quiet  resignation  in  the  want  of  eveij- 
thing  equally  unattainable,  and  out  of  our  reach  in  particu- 
lar, thou^  others  of  our  species  be  possessed  of  it  All 
this  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  life ;  to  positive  incon- 
veniences as  well  as  wants ;  not  indeed  to  the  sensations  of 
pain  and  sorrow,  but  to  all  1}ie  uneasinesses  of  reflection, 
mtumuring,  and  discontent.  Thus  is  htunan  nature  fonned 
to  compliance,  yielding,  submission  of  temper.  We  find 
the  principles  of  it  witihin  us ;  and  every  one  exercises  it 
towards  some  objects  or  other ;  t.  e.,  feels  it  with  regard  to 
some  persons,  and  some  circumstances.  Now  this  is  an 
excellent  foundation  of  a  reasonable  and  religious  resigna- 
tion. Nature  teaches  and  inclines  us  to  take  up  with  our 
lot :  the  consideration,  that  the  course  of  things  is  onalter- 
able,  hath  a  tendency  to  quiet  the  mind  under  it,  to  beget 
a  submission  of  temper  to  it.  But  when  we  can. add,  that 
this  unalterable  course  is  appointed  and  continued  by  in- 

1  ThiB  "  retknurtian  "  ii  not  the  mene  philoiophieapiidij'af  tlie  EpIcascsB, 
Vnt  the  xetult  of  having  bronght  our  own  wilb  mto  coD&nnity  with  tha  wriU 
of  God.    See  thie  dawn  oat  bebw.— .Stf. 
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finite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  how  absolute  should  be  our 
submission,  how  entire  our  trust  and  dependence  J 

This  would  reconcile  us  to  our  condition;  prevent  all 
the  supemumeraiy  troubles  arismg  6om  ima^nation,  dis- 
tant fears,  impatience;  all  uneasiness,  except  that  which 
necessarily  arises  from  the  calamities  themrol'ves  we  may 
be  under.  How  many  of  our  caies  should  we  by  this 
means  be  disburdenea  of!  Cares  not  properly  our  own, 
how  apt  soever  they  may  be  to  intrude  upon  us,  and  we  to 
admit  them ;  the  anxieties  of  expectation,  solicitude  about 
success  and  disappointment,  whidi  in  truth  are  none  of  our 
concern.  How  open  to  every  gratification  would  that  mind 
be,  which  was  clear  of  these  encumbrances ! 

Our  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  may  be  said  to  be 
perfect,  when  our  wiU  is  lost  and  resolved  up  into  his ; 
when  we  rest  in  his  will  as  our  end,  as  being  itself  most 
just,  and  right,  and  good.  And  where  is  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  affection  to  what  is  just,  and  right,  and  good, 
such  a  loyalty  of  heart  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  as 
shall  prevail  over  all  sinister  indirect  desires  of  our  own? 
Neither  is  this  at  bottom  anything  more  than  faith,  and 
honesty,  and  fairness  of  mind ;  in  a  mors  enlaiiged  sense 
indeed,  than  those  words  are  commonly  used.  And  as  in 
common  cases,  fear  and  hope  and  other  passions  are  raised 
in  us  by  their  respective  objects:  so  this  submission  of 
heart  and  soul  and  mind,  this  religious  resignation,  would 
be  as  naturally  produced  by  our  having  just  conceptions  of 
Almighty  God,'  and  a  real  sense  of  his  presence  with  us. 
In  how  low  a  degree  soever  this  temper  usually  prevails 
amongst  men,  yet  it  is  a  temper  ri^t  in  itself:  it  is  what 
we  owe  to  our  Oreatcnr:  it  is  particularly  suitable  to  our 
mortal  condition,  and  what  we  should  endeavour  after  for 
our  own  sakes  in  our  passage  throng  such  a  world  as  this ; 
where  is  nothing  upon  whidtk  we  can  rest  or  depend ;  nothing 
but  what  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  disappointed  in. 
Thus  we  mig^t  acqwtmt  ourselves  uith  Ood,  and  be  at  peace. 
This  is  piety  and  religion  in  the  strictest  sense,  considered 
as  an  habit  of  mind ;  an  habitual  sense  of  God's  presence 
with  us;  being  affected  towards  him,  as  present,  in  the 
manner  his  superior  nature  requires  from  such  a  creature 
as  man :  this  is  to  waOs  wUh  Ood. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  devotion  or  religious  worships 
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than  that  it  is  this  temper  exerted  into  act  The  nature  of 
it  consists  in  the  actual  exercise  of  those  affections  toirards 
God,  which  are  supposed  habitual  in  good  men.  He  is 
always  equally  present  with  us :  but  we  are  so  much  taken 
up  with  sensible  things,  that  ho^  he  goeth  by  t»,  and  we  see 
him  not :  he  pasuth  en  alsot  but  we  perceive  him  not  ^.  I>eTO- 
tion  is  retirement,  from  the  world  he  has  made,  to  him 
alone :  it  is  to  withdraw  from  the  avocations  of  sense,  to 
employ  bur  attention  wholly  upon  him  as  upon  an  object 
actually  present,  to  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  influence  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  affections 
of  gratitude,  love,  reverence,  trust,  and  dependence;  of 
which  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  the  natural 
and  only  adequate  object.  We  may  apply  to  the  whole  of 
devotion  those  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  When  you  glorify 
the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can ;  for  even  yet  will  he 
far  exceed ;  and  when  you  exaU  him,  put  forth  all  your  strength^  . 
and  be  not  weary ;  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough  '.  Our 
most  raised  affections  of  eveiy  kind  cannot  but  fall  short 
and  be  disproportionate,  when  an  infinite  Being  is  the 
object  of  them.  This  is  the  highest  exercise  and  employ- 
ment of  mind  that  a  creature  is  capable  of  As  this  divine 
service  and  worship  is  itself  absolutely  due  to  God',  so  also 
is  it  necessary  in  order  to  a  further  end,  to  keep  alive  upon 
our  minds  a  sense  of  his  authority,  a  sense  that  in  our 
ordinary  behaviour  amongst  men  we  act  under  him  as  our 
governor  and  judge. 

Thus  you  see  tiie  temper  of  mind  respecting  God,  which 
is  particularly  suitable  to  a  state  of  imperfection;  to 
creatures  in  a  progress  of  being  towards  somewhat  further. 

Suppose  now  tbis  something  further  attained;  that  we 
were  arrived  at  it :  what  a  perception  will  it  be,  to  see  and 
know  and  feel  that  our  trust  was  not  vain,  our  dependence 
not  groundless?  that  the  issue,  event,  and  consummation 
came  out  such  as  fully  to  justify  and  answer  that  resigna- 
tion ?  If  the  obscure  view  of  the  divine  perfection,  which 
we  have  in  this  world,  ought  in  just  consequence  to  beget 
an  entire  resignation ;  what  will  this  resignation  be  exalted 

1  Job.  ix.  11.  *  EccKiB.  zliii.  30. 

'  Service  and  worship,  as  here  is  implied,  are  no  mere  positire  duties,  but 
mord  ones;  and  they  flow  directly  from  the  revealed  relation  of  GM 
towards  vs.— J?<C 
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into,  when  toe  skaU  see  face  to  face,  and  know  as  we  are  known  f 
If  we  cannot  form  any  distinct  notion  of  that  perfection  of 
the  love  of  God,  which  casts  out  oil  fear ;  of  that  enjoyment 
of  him,  which  will  he  the  happiness  of  good  men  hereafter ; 
the  consideration  of  our  wants  and  capacities  of  happiness, 
and  that  he  will  he  an  adequate  supply  to  them,  must  serve 
us  instead  of  such  distinct  conception  of  the  particular 
happiness  itself. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  man  entirely  disengaged  from 
business  and  pleasure,  sitting  down  alone  and  at  leisure,  to 
reflect  upon  himself  and  his  own  condition  of  being.  He 
would  immediately  feel  that  he  was  by  no  means  complete 
of  himself,  but  totally  insufficient  for  his  own  happiness. 
One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  man  hath  felt  this, 
whether  he  hath  again  reflected  upon  it  or  not  It  is 
feeling  this  deficiency,  that  they  are  unsatisfied  with  them- 
selves, which  makes  men  look  out  for  assistance  from 
abroad;  and  which  has  given  rise  to  various  kinds  of 
amusements,  altogether  needless  any  otherwise  than  as 
they  serve  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  of  time,  and  so 
hinder  their  feeling  this  deficiency,  and  being  uneasy  with 
themselves.  Now,  if  these  external  things  we  take  up  with 
were  really  an  adequate  supply  to  this  deficiency  of  human 
nature,  if  by  their  means  our  capacities  and  desires  were  all 
satisfied  and  filled  up ;  then  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  we 
had  found  out  the  proper  happiness  of  man ;  and  so  might 
sit  down  satisfied,  and  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
But  if  it  appears,  that  the  amusements,  whidi  men  usually 
pass  their  time  in,  are  so  far  from  coming  up  to  or  answer- 
ing our  notions  and  desires  of  happiness,  or  good,  that  they 
are  really  no  more  than  what  Ihey  are  commonly  called, 
somewhat  to  pass  away  the  time,  t.  «.,  somewhat  which 
serves  to  turn  us  aside  finom,  and  prevent  our  attending  to, 
this  our  internal  poverty  and  want;  if  they  serve  only,  or 
chiefly,  to  suspend,  instead  of  satisfying  our  conceptions 
and  desires  of  happiness ;  if  the  want  remains,  and  we  have 
found  out  httle  more  than  barely  the  means  of  making  it 
less  sensible ;  then  are  we  still  to  seek  for  somewhat  to  be 
an  adequate  supply  to  it.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  capacity 
in  the  nature  of  man,  which  neither  riches,  nor  honours, 
nor  sensual  gratifications,  nor  anything  in  this  world  can 
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p^eedy  fill  up,  or  satisfy :  thero  is  a  deeper  and  more  essen- 
tial want,  than  any  of  these  things  can  he  the  supply  o£ 
Yet  sorely  there  is  a  possibility  of  somewhat^  whi<di  may 
fill  up  all  our  capacities  of  happiness ;  somewhat,  in  wliich 
our  souls  may  find  rest;  somewhat,  which  may  be  to  us 
that  satisfiictcMry  good  we  ore  inquiring  after.  But  it  cannot 
be  anything  which  is  valuable  only  as  it  tends  to  some 
further  end.  Those  therefore  who  have  got  this  woiid  so 
much  into  their  hearts,  as  not  to  be  able  to  consider  hj^pi- 
ness  as  consisting  in  anything  but  property  and  possessions, 
which  are  only  vahiable  as  the  means  to  somewhat  ^se, 
cannot  hare  the  least  glimpse  ci  the  subject  before  us; 
which  is  the  end, not  the  means;  the  thing  itself,  not  some- 
what in  order  to  it  But  if  you  can  lay  aside  that  general, 
confused,  undeteiminate  notion  of  happiness,  as  consisting 
in  such,  possessions ;  and  fix  in  your  tibou^ts,  that  it  really 
can  consist  in  nothing  but  in  a  faculty's  having  its  proper 
object ;  you  will  clearly  see  that  in  the  coolest  way  of  con- 
sideration, without  either  the  heat  of  fandfdl  enthusiasm, 
or  the  wannth  of  real  derotion,  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  an  infinite  Being  may  himsetf  be,  if  he  please, 
the  supply  to  all  the  capacities  of  our  nature.  All  ^e 
common  enjoyments  of  life  are  firtun  the  iiBbculties  he  hath 
endued  us  with,  and  the  objects  he  hath  made  suitable  to 
&em.  He  may  himself  be  to  us  infinitely  more  than  all 
these ;  he  may  be  to  us  all  that  we  want  As  our  under- 
standing can  contemplate  itself,  and  our  affections  be  ex- 
ercised upon  themselTes  by  reflection,  so  may  each  be 
employed  in  the  same  manner  upon  any  other  mind :  and 
since  the  supreme  Mind,  the  Author  and  Cause  of  all 
things,  is  the  highest  possible  object  to  himself,  he  may  be 
an  adeqpiate  supply  to  aU  the  faculties  of  otu:  souls ;  a  sub- 
ject to  our  understanding,  and  an  object  to  our  affections. 

Consider  then :  when  we  shall  have  put  off  this  mortal 
body,  when  we  shall  be  divested  of  sensual  appetites,  and 
those  possessions  which  are  now  the  means  of  gratification 
shall  be  of  no  avail ;  when  this  restless  scene  of  business 
and  vain  pleasures,  which  now  diverts  us  firom  ourselves, 
shall  be  all  over ;  we,  our  proper  self,  shall  still  remain :  we 
shall  still  continue  the  same  creatures  we  are,  with  wants 
to  be  supplied,  and  capacities  of  happiness.     We  must 
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have  £u»ilti6s  of  perception,  though  not  sensitive  ones; 
and  pleasure  or  uneasiness  from  our  perceptions,  as  now 
we  hare. 

There  are  eertain  ideas,  which  we  express  hj  the  words, 
order,  harmony,  propoirtion,  heauty,  the  furthest  removed 
firom  anything  sensnaL  Now  what  is  there  in  those  in- 
tellectual images,  forms,  or  ideas,  which  hegets  that  appro- 
hation,  love,  delight,  and  even  rapture,  which  is  seen  in 
some  persons*  faces  upon  having  those  ob^ts  present  to 
their  minds  ? — **  Mere  enthusiasm ! " — Be  it  what  it  will : 
there  are  objects,  works  of  nature  and  d  art,  which  all 
mankind  have  delight  from,  quite  distinct  from  their  afifording 
gratification  to  sensual  appetites;  and  from  quite  another 
view  of  them»  than  as  being  iac  their  interest  and  further 
advantage.  The  fiicnlties  from  which  we  are  capable  of 
these  pleasures,  and  the  pleasures  themselves,  are  as  natural, 
and  as  much  to  be  accounted  for,  as  any  sensual  appetite 
whatever,  and  the  pleasure  from  its  gratification.  Words 
to  be  sure  are  wanting  upon  this  subject :  to  say,  that  every- 
thing of  grace  and  beauty,  throughout  the  whole  of  nature, 
everything  excellent  and  amiable  shared  in  differently  lower 
degrees  hy  the  whole  creation,  meet  in  the  Author  and 
Cause  of  all  things;  this  is  an  inadequate,  and  perhaps 
improper  way  of  speaking  of  the  divine  nature :  but  it  is 
mimifest  that  absolute  rectitude,  the  peifection  of  being, 
must  be  in  all  senses,  and  in  every  respect,  the  highest 
object  to  the  mind. 

In  this  world  it  is  only  the  effects  ci  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  greatness,  which  we  discern :  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
hereafter  the  qualities  themselves  in  the  supreme  Being 
may  be  the  immediate  object  of  contemplation*.  What 
amazing  wonders  are  opened  to  view  by  late  improvements ! 
What  an  object  is  the  universe  to  a  creature,  if  there  be  a 
creature  who  can  comprehend  its  system !  But  it  must  be 
an  infinitely  higher  exercise  of  the  understanding,  to  view 
the  scheme  of  it  in  that  mind,  which  projected  it,  before 

*  This  if  a  portieularly  happf  method  of  eDfordng  what  onr  author  has 
•aid  above  coBceraing  the  lore  of  God,  and  it  if  illnstrated  by  a  Teiy  happil  j 
choten  example ;  the  akill  of  an  artificer  being  a  hr  more  interesting  object 
than  the  mere  result!  of  that  skill,  however  perfect.  Here  the  sight  of  the 
effects  of  God*s  skill  are  seen,  and  being  seen,  they  cause  pleasure ;  what 
then  will  be  the  delight  of  seeing  hereafter  the  secret  springs  of  all  creation 
aa  they  exist  in  the  dirine  mind  1 — Ed, 
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its  foundations  were  laid.  And  surely  we  have  meaning  to 
the  words,  when  we  speak  of  going  further;  and  viewing, 
not  only  this  system  in  his  mind,  but  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence itself  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  power.  But  since  wisdom  and  power  are  not 
God,  he  is  a  wise,  a  powerful  Being;  the  divine  n&tm% 
may  therefore  be  a  further  object  to  the  understanding.  It 
is  nothing  to  observe  that  our  senses  give  us  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  things :  effects  themselves,  if  we  knew 
them  thoroughly,  would  give  us  but  imperfect  notions  of 
wisdom  and  power ;  much  less  of  his  Being,  in  whom  th^ 
reside.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  feuiciful  notion  of  seeing 
all  things  in  God ;  but  only  representing  to  you,  howr  much 
an  higher  object  to  the  understanding  an  infinite  Being 
himself  is,  than  the  things  which  he  has  made :  and  this  is 
no  more  than  saying,  that  the  Creator  is  superior  to  the 
works  of  his  hands. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  low  example.  Suppose  t 
machine,  the  sight  of  which  would  nuse,  and  discoveries  in 
its  contrivance  gratify,  our  curiosity:  the  real  delight,  in 
this  case,  would  arise  from  its  being  the  effect  of  skill  and 
contrivance.  This  skill  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer  would 
be  an  higher  object,  if  we  had  any  senses  or  ways  to  dis- 
cern it.  For,  observe,  the  contemplation  of  that  principle, 
faculty,  or  power  which  produced  any  effect,  must  be  an 
higher  exercise  of  the  understanding,  than  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  effect  itself  The  cause  must  be  an  higher 
object  to  the  mind  than  the  effect 

But  whoever  considers  distinctly  what  the  light  of  know- 
ledge is,  will  see  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be 
the  chief  good  of  man:  all  this,  as  it  is  applicable^  so  it 
was  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  attribute  of  goodness.  I 
say,  goodness.  Our  being  and  all  our  enjoyments  are  the 
effects  of  it :  just  men  bear  its  resemblance :  but  how  little 
do  we  know  of  the  original,  of  what  it  is  in  itself?  Recall 
what  was  before  observed  concerning  the  affection  to  moral 
characters ;  which,  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  vet  is  plainly 
natural  to  man,  and  the  most  excellent  part  of  his  nature : 
suppose  this  improved,  as  it  may  be  improved,  to  any 
degree  whatever,  in  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  and 
then  suppose  that  they  had  a  real  view  of  that  righteousness, 
which  is  an  everlasting  righteousness;  of  the   conformity  of 
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the  divine  will  to  the  law  of  truth,  in  which  the  moral  attri- 
hutes  of  God  consist;  of  that  goodness  in  the  sovereign 
Mind,  which  gave  hirth  to  the  universe :  add,  what  will  be 
true  of  all  good  men  hereafter,  a  consciousness  of  having 
an  interest  in  what  they  are  contemplating ;  suppose  them 
able  to  say,  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever :  would 
they  be  any  longer  to  seek  for  what  was  their  chief  happi- 
ness, their  final  good  ?  Could  the  utmost  stretch  of  their 
capacities  look  further?  Would  not  infinite  perfect  good- 
ness be  their  very  end,  the  last  end  and  object  of  their 
affections;  beyond  which  they  could  neither  have,  nor 
desire;  beyond  which  they  could  not  form  a  wish  or 
thought? 

Consider  wherein  that  presence  of  a  firiend  consists, 
which  has  often  so  strong  an  effect,  as  wholly  to  possess 
the  mind,  and  entirely  suspend  all  other  affections  and 
regards ;  and  which  itself  affords  the  highest  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment.  He  is  within  reach  of  tibe  senses.  Now, 
as  our  capacities  of  perception  improve,  we  shall  have, 
perhaps  by  some  faculty  entirely  new,  a  perception  of 
God's  presence  with  us  in  a  nearer  and  stricter  way;  suice 
it  is^  certain  he  is  more  intimately  present  with  us  than 
an3rthing  else  can  be.  Proof  of  the  existence  and  presence 
of  any  being  is  quite  different  from  the  immediate  percep- 
tion, the  consciousness  of  it.  What  then  will  be  the  joy  of 
heart,  which  his  presence,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
who  is  the  life  of  the  universe,  will  inspire  good  men  with, 
when  they  shall  have  a  sensation,  that  he  is  the  sustainer 
of  their  being,  that  they  exist  in  him ;  when  they  shall  feel 
his  influence  to  cheer  and  enliven  and  support  their  frame, 
in  a  manner  of  which  we  have  now  no  conception  ?  He 
will  be  in  a  literal  sense  their  strength  and  their  portion  for 
ever. 

When  we  speak  of  things  so  much  above  our  compre- 
hension, as  the  employment  and  happiness  of  a  future 
state,  doubtless  it  behoves  us  to  speak  with  all  modesty  and 
distrust  of  ourselves.  But  the  Scripture  represents  the 
happiness  of  that  state  under  the  notions  of  seeing  God, 
seeing  him  as  he  is,  knowing  as  we  are  known,  and  seeing  face  to 
face.  These  words  are  not  general  or  undetermined,  but 
express  a  particular  determinate  happiness.  And  I  wiU  be 
bold  to  say,  that  nothing  can  account  for,  or  come  up  to 
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these  expressions,  but  onlj  this,  that  God  himself  will  be 
an  object  to  our  faculties,  Uiathe  himself  will  be  our  happi- 
ness ;  as  distinguished  fit)m  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
state,  which  seem  to  anse,  not  immediately  from  hxm,  but 
from  the  objects  he  has  adapted  to  gLve  us  delist. 

To  c<»iclude :  Let  us  suppose  a  person  tired  with  care 
and  sorrow  and  the  repetition  of  vain  delists  which  fJl  up 
the  round  of  life;  sensible  that  everything  here  below  in 
its  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity.  Suppose  him  to  feel 
that  deficiency  of  human  nature,  before  taken  notice  of; 
and  to  be  conyinccd  that  God  alone  was  the  adequate 
supply  to  it  What  could  be  more  applicable  to  a  good 
man  iu  this  state  of  mind ;  or  better  express  his  present 
wants  and  distant  hopes,  his  passage  through  this  world  as 
a  progress  towards  a  state  of  perfection,  than  the  follovini; 
passages  in  the  devotions  of  the  royal  prophet?  They  axe 
plainly  in  an  higher  and  more  proper  sense  applicable  to 
this,  than  they  could  be  to  anything  else.  I  have  seen  a 
end  cf  aU  perfection.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  hit  thee  f  And 
Ikere  u  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  failetk:  but  Ood  is  the  strength  of  mf 
hMTt,  and  my  portion  for  ever.  Like  as  the  hart  desiretk  tie 
water-brooks^  so  longeth  my  soul  (rfter  thee,  0  Ood.  My  mtd  is 
aihxrst  for  Ood,  yea^  even  for  ihe  living  Ood :  when  skaU  I 
come  to  (tppear  before  him  f  How  exodtent  is  thy  Umst^-kindr 
nessj  O  Ood !  and  the  children  of  men  shall  jrut  their  tnuT 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shaU  be  satisfied  vriih  the 
plenteousness  of  thy  house:  and  thou  shaU  give  them^  drink  ^' 
thy  pleasures,  as  out  of  the  river.  For  with  thee  is  the  wdL  or 
life;  and  in  thy  light  shad  we  see  light.  Blessed  is  Aa  man 
whom  thou  choosest,  and  receivest  unto  thee :  he  sihaU  dwell  » 
thy  court,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of  thy  house, 
even  of  thy  holy  temple.  Blessed  is  the  people,  0  Lordy  thai 
can  n^oice  in  ^kee :  they  shaU  walk  in  the  Ught  of  thy  exnenU- 
nance.  Their  delight  ^udL  he  daUy  in  thy  name,  and  m  dkf 
righteousness  shall  iheymdAe  their  boast.  For  thou  itrt  th 
glory  of  their  strength:  and  in  thy  lovingkindness  tiiey  shaU  hi 
exalted.  As  for  me,  I  wiU  behold  thy  presence  in  righteotstness. 
and  when  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shaU  be  satisfied  with 
it.  Thou  shah  shew  me  the  path  of  Itfe;  in  thy  presence  is  the 
fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  ri^  hmd  there  is  plmsure  far  eter^ 
mors 
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Sebhon  XV. — ^Ufoh  the  Ionobai^ce  of  Mak^ 

"  Wlien  I  applied  miae  hmti  to  kninr  wiid«ni,  and  to  im  th«  buiiiMW  that 
if  done  upon  the  earth:  tben  I  bekcU  aU  the  wofk  of  Chid,  that  a  bbb 
caoBot  fiiid  oat  the  work  that  U  done  under  the  »iai :  becanee  thougli  a 
man  labour  to  leek  it  out,  yet  be  iball  not  find  it ;  yea  further,  though  a 
wiM  man  think  to  know  h,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it.* — I^let. 
TiiL  1«,  17. 

The  imtings  of  Solomoa  are  veiy  much  taken  up  with 
reflections  upon  human  nature  and  human  life;  to  which 
he  hath  added,  in  this  hook,  reflections  upon  the  constitu> 
tion  of  things.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Uttle 
satisfacdon  and  the  great  difficulties  he  met  with  in  his 
researches  into  the  general  constitution  of  nature,  might  be 
the  occasion  of  his  conflning  himself,  so  much  as  he  hath 
done,  to  life  and  conduct  However,  upon  that  joint  review 
he  expresses  great  ignorance  gS  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
method  of  his  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world ; 
great  labour  and  weariness  in  the  search  and  observation  he 
had  employed  himself  about;  and  great  disappointment, 
pain,  and  even  vexation  of  mind^  upon  that  which  he  had 
remarked  of  the  appearances  of  things,  and  of  what  was 
going  forward  upon  this  earth.  This  whole  review  and 
inspection,  and  liie  result  of  it,  sorrow,  perplexity,  a  sense 
of  his  necessaiy  ignorance,  suggests  various  reflections  to 
his  mind.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  ignorance  and 
dissatisfaction,  there  is  somewhat  iq)on  which  he  assuredly 
rests  and  depends;  somewhat,  which  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  the  only  concern  of  man.  F(^ow]ng 
this  his  method  and  train  of  reflection,  let  us  consider*— 

I.  The  assertion  of  the  text,  the  ignorance  of  man ;  that 
the  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot  comprehend  the  ways 
and  works  oi  God :  and  then — 

n.  What  are  the  just  consequences  of  this  observation 
and  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  the  reflections 
which  it  leads  us  to. 

I.  The  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot  con^^rehend  the 

'  The  reader  will  find  the  aignment  of  this  sermon  forcibly  applied  in  the 
Anali^,  Fart  ii.  eh.  ni.;  mb  the  note  appended  to  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  To  aigae  tnm  man'a  %autaiice,  ia  nel  (as  mbo  haive  Mid)  to  baM 
an  aigumcnt  npon  a  nMie  ncgalien,  bat  to  gioiind  it  upon  •  poative  fiKt. 
Bnticr  does  net  argue  from  rait  nan  doee  not  know,  bat  from  tii^plmm 
j^tive  fact  of  his  being  ignorant  of  much  of  Qod*a  dmgoM.'^Ed, 
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works  of  God,  the  methods  and  designs  of  his  providence 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world 

Creation  is  absolutely  and  entirely  out  of  our  depth,  and 
beyond  the  extent  of  our  utmost  reach'.  And  yet  it  is  as 
certain  that  God  made  the  world,  as  it  is  certain  that  eiFects 
must  have  a  cause.  It  is  indeed  in  general  no  more  than 
eifects,  that  the  most  knowing  are  acquainted  with :  for  as 
to  causes,  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  mo^t 
ignorant.  What  are  the  laws  by  which  matter  acts  upcm 
matter,  but  certain  effects ;  which  some,  having  observed  to 
be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced  to  general  rule^? 
The  real  nature  and  essence  of  beings  likewise  is  what  we 
are  altogether  ignorant  of  All  these  things  are  so  entirelr 
out  of  our  reach,  that  we  have  not  the  least  glimpse  of 
them.  And  we  know  little  more  of  ourselves,  than  we  do 
of  the  world  about  us :  how  we  were  made,  how  our  heing 
is  continued  and  preserved,  what  the  faculties  of  our  minds 
are,  and  upon  what  the  power  of  exercising  them  depends. 
I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  marveUata  are  thy 
works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.  Our  own  natm^. 
and  the  objects  we  are  surrounded  with,  serve  to  raise  our 
curiosity ;  but  we  are  quite  out  of  a  condition  of  satisfying 
it.  Every  secret  which  is  disclosed,  every  discovery  which 
is  made,  eveiy  new  effect  which  is  brought  to  view,  serves 
to  convince  us  of  nunjberless  more  which  remain  concealed, 
and  which  we  had  before  no  suspicion  of.  And  what  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  whole  creation,  in  the  same  way 
and  as  thoroughly  as  we  are  with  any  single  object  in  it? 
What  would  all  this  natural  knowledge  amount  to?  It 
must  be  a  low  curiosity  indeed  which  such  superficial  know- 
ledge could  satisfy.  On  the  contraty,  would  it  not  serve  to 
convince  us  of  our  ignorance  still ;  and  to  raise  our  desire 
of  knowing  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  the  author,  the 
cause,  and  the  end  of  them. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  world :  though  from  con- 
sideration of  the  final  causes  which  come  within  our  know- 
ledge; of  characters,  personal  merit  and  demerit;  of  the 

'  *^  What,  after  all,  is  physical  science,  even  carried  to  its  highest  jalck  1 
It  is  but  a  methodising  of  certain  &cts  occnning  in  the  physical  world,  and 
the  combination  of  them  under  certain  heads,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
Uws  of  jutore ;  and  in  this  is  to  be  fonnd  greater  proof  of  man  s  ignomice 
than  of  his  knowledge.^£(i. 
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favour  and  disapprobation,  which  respectively  are  due  and 
belong  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  which  tliere- 
fore  must  necessarily  be  in  a  mind  which  sees  things  as 
they  really  are ;  though,  I  say,  from  hence  we  may  know 
somewhat  concerning  the  designs  of  Pro^ddence  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  enough  to  enforce  upon  us 
rehgion  and  the  practice  of  virtue :  yet,  since  the  monarchy 
of  the  universe  is  a  dominion  unlimited  in  extent,  and 
everlasting  in  duration;  the  general  system  of  it  must 
necessarily  be  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  And, 
since  there  appears  such  a  subordination  and  refeVence  of 
the  several  parts  to  each  other,  as  to  constitute  it  properly 
one  administration  or  government;  we  cannot  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  any  part,  without  knowing  the 
whole.  This  surely  should  convince  us,  that  we  are  much 
less  competent  judges  of  the  very  small  part  which  comes 
imder  our  notice  in  this  world,  than  we  ai*e  apt  to  imagine. 
Xo  heart  can  think  upon  tJiese  things  worthily :  and  who  is  able 
to  conceive  his  way  ?  It  is  a  tempest  which  no  man  can  see : 
for  the  most  part  of  his  works  are  hid.  Who  can  declare  the 
works  of  his  justice  f  for  his  covenant  is  afar  off,  and  tlie  trial 
of  all  things  is  in  the  end :  i.  e..  The  dealings  of  God  with  the 
children  of  men  are  not  yet  completed,  and  cannot  be  judged 
of  by  that  part  which  is  before  us.  So  that  a  man  cannot  say. 
This  is  worse  than  that :  for  in  time  they  shaU  he  well  approved. 
Thy  faithfulness,  0  Lord,  reacheth  unto  the  clouds :  thy  righteous- 
ness standeth  like  the  strong  mountains :  thy  judgments  are  like 
the  great  deep.  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time : 
also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart ;  so  that  no  man  can 
find  out  the  work  that  God  maketJi  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  And  thus  St.  Paul  concludes  a  long  argument  upon 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence :  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches,  both  of  the  wisdojn  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  un- 
searcliable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! 
For  w1u>  hath  known  the  mind  of  tJie  Lord  ? 

Thus  the  scheme  of  Providence,  the  ways  and  works  of 
God,  are  too  vast,  of  too  large  extent  for  our  capacities. 
There  is,  as  I  may  speak,  such  an  expense  of  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  the  formation  and  government 
of  the  world,  as  is  too  much  for  us  to  take  in  or  com- 
prehend. Power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  manifest 
to  us  in  all  those  works  of  God,  which  come  within  our 
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Tiew :  but  diere  are  likewise  infinite  stcnes  of  each  poured 
forth  thronghoot  the  immensity  of  the  creation ;  no  part  of 
which  can  be  thoroughly  understood,  without  takii^  in  its 
reference  and  respect  to  the  whole :  and  this  is  what  we 
have  not  faculties  for. 

And  as  the  works  of  God,  and  his  schone  of  garem- 
ment,  are  above  our  capacities  thoroughly  to  comprehend : 
so  there  possibly  may  be  reasons  which  originally  naade  it 
fit  that  many  things  should  be  concealed  from  us,  which  we 
haye  perhaps  natural  capacities  of  understanding;  many 
things  conoeming  the  designs,  methods,  and  ends  of  divine 
Providence  in  the  government  of  dia  world.  There  is  no 
manner  of  absurdity  in  siqiposing  a  veil  on  purpose  drawn 
over  some  scenes  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
the  sight  of  which  mi^t  some  way  or  other  strike  us  too 
strongly ;  or  that  better  ends  are  designed  and  served  by 
their  being  concealed,  than  could  he  by  their  being  ex- 
posed to  our  knowledge.  The  Almighty  may  cast  cLoods 
and  darkness  round  about  him,  for  reasons  and  puiposcs 
of  which  we  have  not  the  least  glimpse  or  conception. 

However,  it  is  surely  reafionable,  and  what  might  have 
been  expected,  that  creatures  in  some  stage  of  their  being, 
suppose  in  the  infancy  of  it,  should  be  placed  in  &  stale 
of  discipline  and  improvement,  where  their  patience  and 
submission  is  to  be  tried  by  afflictions,  where  temptatians 
are  to  be  resisted,  and  difficulties  gone  through  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  Now  if  the  greatest  pleasnres 
and  pains  oi  the  present  life  may  be  overcome  and  sus- 
pended, as  they  manifestly  may,  by  hope  and  fear»  and 
other  passions  and  affections;  then  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  sense  of  the  consequences  of  virtue  end 
vice,  might  have  been  such,  as  entirely  in  all  cases  to  pre- 
vail over  those  afflictions,  difficulties,  and  temptations; 
prevail  over  them  so,  as  to  render  them  absolutely  none  at 
all.  But  the  very  noUon  itself  now  mentioned,  of  a  state 
of  discipline  and  improvement,  necessarily  excludes  such 
sensible  evidence  and  conviction  of  religion,  and  of  the 
consequences  of  virtue  and  vice.  Beligion  consists  in 
submission  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will.  Our  con- 
dition in  this  world  is  a  school  of  exercise  for  this  temper : 
and  our  ignorance,  the  shallowness  of  our  reason,  the 
temptations,  difficulties,  afflictions,  which  we  are  exposed 
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to,  ail  equally  eontnlmte  to  make  it  so.  The  genenl 
observation  maj  be  carried  on;  and  whoever  will  attend 
to  the  thing  will  plainly  see,  that  less  sensible  evidence, 
with  less  diffiooity  in  practice,  is  the  same,  as  more 
senaiUe  evidenoe,  with  greater  difficulty  in  practice.  There- 
fore difficulties  in  speculation  as  mudi  come  into  the 
notion  of  a  state  of  discipline,  as  difficulties  in  practice : 
and  so  the  same  reason  or  account  is  to  be  given  of  both. 
Thns,  though  it  is  indeed  absurd  to  talk  of  the  greater 
merit  of  assmt,  upon  little  or  no  evidence,  than  upon 
demonstration ;  yet  the  strict  discharge  of  our  duty,  with 
less  sensible  evidence,  does  imply  in  it  a  better  character, 
than  the  same  diligence  in  the  dischai^e  of  it  upon  more 
sensible  evidence.  This  fully  accounts  ibr  and  explains 
that  assertion  of  our  Saviour,  Ble$sed  are  they  thai  have  not 
weetif  and  yet  have  believed^ ;  have  become  Christians  and 
obeyed  the  gospel  upon  less  sensible  evidence  than  that 
irhich  Thomas,  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  insisted  upon. 

But,  after  ail,  the  same  account  is  to  be  given  why  we 
were  placed  in  these  circumstances  of  ignorance,  as  why 
nature  has  not  fiimijAAH  ub  with  wings ;'  namely,  that  we 
were  designed  to  be  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  I  am 
afiaid  we  think  too  highly  of  ourselves;  of  our  rank  in 
the  cieation,  and  of  what  is  doe  to  us.  What  spliere  of 
action,  what  business  is  assigned  to  man,  that  he  has  not 
capacities  and  knowledge  fuDy  equal  to?  It  is  manifest 
he  has  season,  and  knowledge,  and  faculties  superior  to 
the  business  of  the  present  world :  Acuities  which  appear 
sv^ierfluoos,  if  we  do  not  take  in  the  respect  which  tliey 
have  to  somewhat  further,  and  beyond  it  If  to  acquire 
knowledge  were  our  proper  end,  we  should  indeed  be 
but  poorly  provided :  but  if  somewhat  else  be  our  bu^ess 
and  duty,  we  may,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance,  be 
well  enough  focniahed  for  it ;  and  the  observation  of  our 
ignorance  may  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  the  discharge  of  it. 

IL  Let  us  then  consider,  what  are  the  consequences  of 
this  knowledge  and  observatkm  of  our  own  ignonmce,  and 
the  reflection  it  leads  us  to. 

First.  We  may  learn  from  it,  witli  what  temper  of  mind 
a  man  ought  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  religion;  namely, 
with  expectation  of  finding  difficulties,  and  with  a  disposition 

I  John  XX.  29. 
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to  take  up  and  rest  satisfied  with  any  evidence  whatever, 
which  is  real. 

He  should  beforehand  expect  things  mysterious,  and 
such  as  he  will  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend,  or 
go  to  the  bottom  of  ^  To  expect  a  distinct  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  clear  of  difficulties  and  objecticms. 
is  to  forget  our  natiure  and  condition;  neither  of  which 
admit  of  such  knowledge,  with  respect  to  any  science  what- 
ever. And  to  inquire  with  tbis  expectation,  is  not  to 
inquire  as  a  man,  but  as  one  of  another  order  of  creatures. 

Due  sense  of  the  general  ignorance  of  man  would  also 
beget  in  us  a  disposition  to  take  up  and  rest  satisfied  with 
any  evidence  whatever,  which  is  real.     I  mention  this  as 
the  contrary  to  a  disposition,  of  which  there  are  not  wanting 
instances,  to  find  fault  with  and  reject  evidence,  because  it 
is  not  such  as  was  desired.    If  a  man  were  to  walk  by 
twilight,  must  he  not  follow  his  eyes  as  much  as  if  it  were 
broad  day  and  clear  sunshine  ?    Or  if  he  were  obliged  to 
take  a  journey  by  night,  would  he  not  give  heed  to  any  light 
shining  in  the  darkness^  till  the  day  should  break  and  the  day- 
star  arise  ?    It  would  not  be  altogether  unnatural  for  him 
to  reflect  how  much  better  it  were  to  have  daylight;  he 
might  perhaps  have  great  ciuiosity  to  see  the   country 
round  about  him ;  he  might  lament  that  the  darkness  con- 
cealed many  extended  prospects  fi'om  his  eyes,  and  wish  for 
the  sun  to  draw  away  ^e  veil :  but  how  h^culous  would  it 
be  to  reject  with  scorn  and  disdain  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion which  Hiat  lesser  light  might  afford  him,  because  it 
was  not  the  sim  itself!     K  the  make  and  constitution  of 
man,  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  or  the  reason  of 
things  affords  the  least  hint  or  intimation,  that  virtue  is  the 
law  he  is  bom  under ;  scepticism  itself  should  lead  him  to 
the  most  strict  and  inviolable  practice  of  it ;  that  he  may 
not  make  the  dreadful  experiment,  of  leaving  the  course  of 
life  marked  out  for  him  by  nature,  whatever  diat  nature  be« 
and  entering  patlis  of  his  own,  of  which  he  can   know 
neither  tlie  dangers,  nor  the  end.     For  though  no  danger 
be  seen,  yet  darkness,  ignorance,  and   blindness  are   no 
manner  of  security. 

Secondly.  Our  ignorance  is  the  proper  answer  to  many 

*  Thia  it  what  the  deepest  philosopher!  of  nncient  times  came  to  assert 
Thus,  Aristotle  quotes  with  approbation  the  phrase  uzh  wKKrn  rv^iffu* 
w»  tiMirm. — Ed. 
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things,  which  ai*e  called  objections  against  religion;  par- 
ticularly, to  those  which  arise  from  the  appearances  of  evil 
and  irregularity  in  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  a  scheme, 
even  one  of  so  narrow  a  compass  as  those  which  are  formed 
by  men,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  it: 
and  the  most  sUght  and  superficial  view  of  any  human  con- 
trivance comes  abundantly  nearer  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it,  than  that  part,  which  we  know  of  the  government  of 
the  world,  does  to  the  general  scheme  and  system  of  it ;  to 
the  whole  set  of  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  From  our 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  things,  and  the  scheme  of 
Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world;  from  the 
reference  the  several  parts  have  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
whole ;  and  from  our  not  being  able  to  see  the  end  and  the 
whole;  it  follows,  that  however  perfect  things  are,  they 
must  even  necessarily  appear  to  us  otherwise  less  perfect 
than  they  are  ^ 

^  SnppoM  lome  Tery  compUeaUd  jneee  qf  wnri,  tome  system  or  eonttiith 
tion,  formed  for  some  general  end,  to  which  each  of  the  parte  had  a  rtference. 
The  perfection  or  jiutnew  of  this  work  or  coiutitation  would  coniitt  in  the 
reference  and  respect,  which  the  Bereral  parts  have  to  the  genera]  design. 
This  reference  of  parts  to  the  general  design  may  be  infinitely  various,  both 
in  degree  and  kind.  Thos  one  part  may  only  contribute  and  be  subserrient 
to  another ;  this  to  a  third ;  and  so  on  through  a  long  series,  the  hut  part 
of  which  tJone  may  contribute  iomiediately  and  dix«ctly  to  the  general 
design.  Or  a  part  may  hare  this  distant  reference  to  the  general  design, 
and  may  also  contribute  immediately  to  it.  For  instance :  if  the  general 
design  or  end,  for  which  the  complicated  fiame  of  nature  was  brought  into 
being,  is  happiness;  whateTer  afibrds  present  aatiafiwtion,  and  likewise  tends 
to  cairy  on  the  courie  of  things,  hath  this  double  respect  to  the  general 
design.  Now  suppose  a  spectator  of  that  work  or  constitution  was  in  a 
great  measure  ignorant  of  such  various  reference  to  the  general  end,  what- 
ever that  end  be ;  and  that,  upon  a  very  slight  and  partial  view  which  he 
had  of  the  work,  several  things  appeared  to  his  eye  disproportionate  and 
wrong;  others,  just  and  beautiful;  what  would  he  gather  from  these  ap- 
pearances t  He  would  immediately  conclude  there  was  a  probability,  if  hd 
could  see  the  whole  reference  of  the  parts  appearing  wrong  to  the  general 
design,  that  this  would  destroy  the  appearance  of  wrongness  and  dispropor* 
tion :  but  there  is  no  probability,  that  the  reference  would  destroy  the  par- 
ticuUr  right  appearances,  though  that  reference  might  show  &e  things 
already  appearing  just,  to  be  so  likewise  in  a  higher  degree  or  another 
manner.  There  is  a  probability,  that  the  right  appearances  were  intended : 
there  is  no  probability,  that  the  wrong  appearances  were.  We  cannot 
onspeet  irregularity  and  disorder  to  be  designed.  The  pilbus  of  a  building 
:  ppear  beautiful ;  but  their  being  likewise  itf  support  does  not  destroy  that 
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'^  TMidlj' Since  liieeonsdtiitioQofxiatiire,  and  the  i^^ 
and  designs  of  PtovideDice  in  the  government  of  the  wcnid, 
•re  mbove  our  eamprehension,  we  should  aeqoiesoe  in»  and 
lest  satisfied  with,  our  ignorsnce,  turn  our  Ihoughts  front 
that  fdiich  is  above  and  beyond  as,  and  apply  oorselves  to 
that  ivhich  is  levd  to  oar  eapacities,  and  which  is  oar  real 
hnsiness  and  ooncem.  Enovdedge  is  not  our  proper  b^ 
piness.  Whoever  will  in  the  least  attend  to  the  thing  will 
see,  that  it  is  the  gaining,  not  Ihe  having  of  it,  which  is  die 
entertainment  of  the  mind^.  Indeed,  if  the  pn^^er  happi- 
ness of  man  eonasted  in  knowledge  considered  as  a  posses- 
sion or  treasme,  men  who  are  possessed  of  the  largest  share 
would  have  a  very  ill  time  of  it ;  as  they  would  be  infinitdj 
more  sensible  than  others  of  their  poverty  in  this  ire^iert 
Thus  hs  toko  increnei  krujudedge  wwM  eminently  inenam 
worrow.  Men  of  deep  research  and  curious  inquiry  should 
just  be  put  in  mind,  not  to  mistake  what  th^  are  doii^. 
If  their  diseoveiies  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  md  religifin, 
in  the  way  of  proof,  motive  to  practice,  or  assistance  in  it; 
or  if  they  tend  to  render  life  less  unhappy,  and  promote  it^ 
satisfactions;  then  they  are  most  usdnliy  employed :  but 
brining  things  to  light,  alone  and  of  itself,  is  of  no  naann€r 
of  use,  any  otherwise  than  as  entertsdimient  or  diversian. 
Neither  is  this  at  all  amiss,  if  it  does  not  take  up  the  time 
which  should  be  employed  in  better  work.  But  it  is  evides: 
that  there  is  another  mark  set  up  for  us  to  aim  at ;  anothef 
end  appointed  us  to  direct  our  lives  to :  another  end,  whidi 
the  most  knowing  may  fail  of,  and  the  most  ignorant  arrive 
at  The  tecret  thxngs  bdong  unto  the  Lord  our  Qod;  but  tAoy 
Mng9  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  ici,  CMd  to  ow  ciuldren  m 
ever,  that  tee  may  do  aXl  ^  tvords  of  this  law.  Whidi  refloc 
tion  of  Moses,  put  in  general  terms,  is,  that  the  onlj  ktioir- 

beauty :  ihen  itfll  Rxnuni  a  reason  to  beBsve  tkit  the  atchitect  Ja^^maO^ 
ikut  hemKtShU  appearaaee,  after  wt  hxn  fomid  out  the  leftrime^  iw|iinaf 
It  'wenld  be  seaMnahle  §at  m  nan  of  hhnaeH  to  think  thai ,  npoa  tl^  tet 
(neoa  o£  aichitactofe  he  ew  law* 

'  Batler  dees  net  speak  thus  with  aay  intention  of  depnciaftii^  tke  ^alv 
«f  ph jMcal  sdenee.  9ar  bom  it ;  he  veoid  regand  ^yskal  inqwy  as  em 
of  toe  best  handmaids  to  ahigfaer  soenoe,  the  kaowielgo  of  God  and  of  va^ 
•ehas  in  relation  to  Gk>d.  In  a  material  ago  like  the  piescnty  it  v«sr«  wA 
if  anch  mighty  aentanees  as  these  of  Butler  were  kepi  mora  emtiaij  fafrn 
ma's  minda.  They  wanld  not  thea  so  mnch  devote  themaelTen  to  ihi 
things  ef  time  and  senas,  and  allow-  their  thoaghta  to  be  divarted 
their  truest  and  highest  interest— the  gaining  of  mrluem  hnfti'Ci 
Oder  to  fit  them  fior  happineas  heteaftsf^-^d. 
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ledge,  which  k  of  any  avail  to  ns,  is  that  which  ieadies  ns 
our  duty,  or  assists  as  in  the  dischsrgeitf  it  The  economy 
of  the  muTerse,  the  course  (^  nature,  ahnightf  power  exerted 
in  the  creation  and  goremment  of  the  wnid,  is  ont  of  our 
reach.  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  we  could  really 
get  an  insight  into  these  things,  is  yery  uncertain ;  whether 
it  would  assist  us  in,  or  divert  us  finom,  what  we  have  to  do 
in  this  present  state.  If  then  there  be  a  sphere  of  know- 
ledge, of  contemplation  and  em{^yment»  level  to  our  capa- 
cities, and  of  the  utmost  importanoe  to  us ;  we  ought  sui«ly 
to  apply  ouTB^res  with  all  diligence  to  this  our  proper  busi- 
ness»  and  esteem  everything  else  nothing,  nothing  as  to  us, 
in  comparison  of  it  Thus  Job,  diseonrsing  of  natural  know- 
ledge, how  much  it  is  above  us,  and  of  wisdom  in  general, 
says,  (Tod  undgntandgth  ^  way  thereof,  and  he  knoipeth  the 
place  thersof.  And  wUo  man  he  aaid.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  vdidom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  u  understanding. 
Other  orders  of  creatures  may  perhaps  be  let  into  the  secret 
counsels  of  heaven ;  and  have  the  designs  and  methods  of 
Providence,  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  worid, 
communicated  to  them :  but  this  does  not  belong  to  our 
rank  or  condition.  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  depart  from 
evil,  is  the  only  wisdom  which  man  should  aspire  afW,  as 
his  work  and  bushiess.  The  same  is  said,  and  with  the 
same  connection  and  context,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book 
of  Ecdesiastes.  Our  ignorance,  and  the  little  we  can  know 
of  other  things,  affords  a  reason  why  we  should  not  perplex 
ourselves  about  them ;  but  no  way  invalidates  that  which  is 
the  eonchmon  of  the  whole  matter.  Fear  God,  and  ke^  his  com- 
mandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  concern  of  man.  So  that 
Socrates  was  not  the  £rstwho  endeavoured  to  draw  men  off 
from  labouring  after,  and  laying  stress  upon  other  know- 
ledge, in  comparison  of  that  which  related  to  morals.  Our 
province  is  virtue  and  religion,  life  and  manners ;  the  science 
of  improving  ihe  temper,  and  making  the  heart  better.  This 
is  the  field  assigned  us  to  cultivate :  how  much  it  has  lain 
neglected  is  indeed  astonishing.  Virtue  is  demonstrahlT 
the  hi^piness  of  man :  it  consists  in  good  actions,  proceed- 
ing from  a  good  principle,  temper,  or  heart  Overt-acts  are 
entirely  in  our  power.  What  remains  is,  that  we  leam  to 
keep  our  heart ;  to  govern  and  regulate  our  passions,  mind, 
affections :  that  so  we  may  be  free  from  the  impotencies  of 
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fear,  en^,  malice,  covetousness,  ambition ;  that  we  may  be 
clear  of  these,  considered  as  vices  seated  in  the  heart,  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  general  ^wrong  temper ;  from  which 
general  wrong  frame  of  mind,  all  the  mistaken  pursuits,  and 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  unhappiness  of  life,  proee^. 
He,  who  should  find  out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  tlus  work 
would  deserve  infinitely  better  of  mankind,  than  all  the 
improvers  of  other  knowledge  put  together. 

Lastly.  Let  us  adore  that  infinite  wisdom  and  power  acd 
goodness,  which  is  above  our  comprehension.  To  tdu^i 
hath  Hie  root  of  tcisdom  been  revealed  ?  Or  toho  hath  ibcoin 
her  wUe  counsds  ?  There  is  one  wise  and  greatly  to  be  /eared: 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne.  He  created  her^  and  sat 
her,  and  ntmibered  her,  and  poured  her  out  upon  all  his  tr&nb. 
If  it  be  thought  a  considerable  thing  to  be  acquainted  with 
a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  effects  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom ; 
the  situation,  bigness,  and  revolution  of  some  of  the  heav<^nly 
bodies ;  what  sentiments  should  our  minds  be  filled  with 
concerning  Him,  who  appointed  to  each  its  place  and  mea- 
sure and  sphere  of  motion,  all  which  are  kept  with  the  mL'>: 
imiform  constancy !  Who  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  tdU  tk 
the  number  of  the  stars,  and  caUeih  them  aU  by  their  namt^. 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  who  comprehend^h  Mj 
dust  of  it  in  a  measure,  and  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scoUk 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  And,  when  we  have  recounted  all 
the  appearances  which  come  within  our  view,  we  must  add. 
Lo,  these  are  part  of  his  ways :  but  how  little  a  portion  is  hMiu 
of  him !  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  Ood?  Canst  tkok 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  hearen  : 
what  canst  thou  do  f  deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ! 

The  conclusion  is,  that  in  all  lowliness  of  mind  we  s€t 
lightly  by  ourselves :  that  we  form  our  temper  to  an  implic:: 
submission  to  the  divine  Majesty;  beget  within  ourselves 
an  absolute  resignation  to  all  the  methods  of  his  providence, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  children  of  men :  that,  in  the  deep- 
est hmnihty  of  our  souls,  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  him. 
and  join  in  that  celestial  song ;  Great  and  martfdlous  are  ih$ 
works,  Lord  Ood  Almighty !  just  and  true  are  thy  woffs,  thou 
King  of  saints !  Who  shall  not  fear  tfiee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify 
thy  name  ? 

THE  END. 
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Abstbaot  notioni,  not  to  be  carelessly 
applied  to  practical  subjects,  167. 

Accidental  erents,  235. 

Actions,  what  is  implied  in,  273. 

Afflictions  prodnctiTo  of  the  habit  of 
pious  resignation,  159. 

Analogical  reasoning,  74;  how  far 
intended  to  be  here  applied  to  reli- 
gion, 76. 

Analogy,  the  ground  of  probability  in 
different  degrees,  72 ;  how  it  as- 
sists us  in  judging  of  revelation, 
211;  how  it  obyiates  objections 
against  the  credibility  of  future  pu- 
nishments, 104 ;  suggests  arguments 
sufficient  to  confute  the  Fatalist's  plea 
for  irreligion,  163,  164;  affords  no 
argument  againtt  the  general  scheme 
of  Christianity,  282 ;  affords  no  pe- 
culiar presumption  against  the  reality 
of  miracles,  214,  215;  between  the 
mysteriousness  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  and  of  God's  natural 
government,  228;  the  usefulness 
of  arguing  from  the  analogy  of 
nature  to  religion,  244, 245 ;  between 
what  we  see  in  the  natural  govern- 
ment of  Qod,  and  what  may  be  con- 
tained in  his  moral,  183 ;  affords  no 
argument  against  the  certainty  of  a 
future  life,  97 ;  confirms  our  appre- 
hensions of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, 170;  illustrates  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  the  Fall,  248 ;  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  and 
Redeemer,  240 ;  obviates  objections 
against  Christianity  which  are  drawn 
from  its  supposed  want  of  univer- 
sality, 221 ;  from  its  supposed  want 
of  wisdom  and  justice,  229 ;  obviates 
objections  against  the  miraculous- 
ness  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  first 
Christians,  225. 


Benevolence,  divine,  towards  ns,  how 
limited.  111. 

Body,  our  existence  may  be  considered 
without  it,  94. 

Brutes,  whether  capable  of  immor- 
tality, 92. 

Chance,  what  is  meant  by  it,  235. 
Chanses,  what,  things  may  undergo 

without  destruction,  82. 
Christ,  his  office  as  prophet,  priest, 

and  king,  251,  252;  the  apparent 

tendency  of  his  sufferings  justifies 

that  method  of  our  redemption,  255 ; 

upon  what  evidence  his  divine  mis- 

sion  was  acknowledged  by  the  G^- 

tiles,  804. 
Christians,  primitive,   their   zeal  an 

argument  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 

miracles,  280. 
Church,  visible,  the  necessity  of  one 

to  promote  religion  and  virtue,  198. 
Conscience,   affords    proof   of    God's 

moral  government,  113;  makes  us 

proper  subjects  of   moral   govern- 

ment,  334. 
Consciousness,  does  not  make  personal 

identity,  but  ascertains  it,  329. 
Contemplation,  unable  to  produce  the 

habit  of  virtue,  142. 
Creature,  upright,  and  finitely  perfect; 

the  notion  of  such  an  one,  153. 

Daniel,  the  book  of,  291. 

Death,  the  proper  notion  of  it,  83,  84 ; 
not  likely  to  destroy  or  suspend 
our  powers  of  perception,  94 ;  may 
be  supposed  to  open  our  way  into  a 
better  state,  95. 

Desert,  idea  of,  connected  with  virtue, 
836. 

Different  degrees  of  evidence,  in  re- 
ligious matters,  consistent  with  the 
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JQitioe  of  God'f  moral  goTenunont, 
261. 

Bifficttlliei  in  ttUgva;  vimaaoiialtle 
to  expect  to  have  them  all  cleared, 
814  ;  aa  to  the  evidence  of  religion 
analogous  to  those  attendi&g  the 
practice  of  it,  269. 

Discipline,  of  great  efficacy  to  onr  im- 
provcmeDt  in  virtue,  149 ;  how  thb 
world  is  pecnliarlj  fitted  to  be  a 
•tate  of  discipline,  154. 

Doubting  (see  Evidenee);  some  evi- 
denee  » implied  wbetmr  we  doubt, 
264, 266. 

Duties,  moral,  arise  from  the  relations 
in  wUeh  others  stand  to  ns,  206 ; 
Christian,  the  reaeone  of  tkera  evi- 
dent, 257. 

Bntkuiasm  of  the  first  Christians, 
282 ;  religion  not  pecniiariy  liable  to 
enthniiasm,  295. 

Bvidence,  probable  and  demonstrative, 
72 ;  probable,  even  a  lew  degree,  is 
a  reasonable  ground  of  aetioo,  74 ; 
the  nature  of  that  which  directs  ns, 
with  n^iard  te  onr  temporal  in- 
terests, 259 ;  of  testimony,  where  to 
be  admitted  as  proof,  287 ;  of  re- 
liffion  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
vniich  guides  us  in  temporal  mat> 
ten,  815;  external,  of  natural  rail- 
gion,196;  of  Christianity,  295 ;  of 
religion,  though  doubtlul,  enfbfces 
the  obligation  to  behave  leligiensly, 
264 ;  why  evidence  of  religion  has 
been  left  donbtfiil,  267,  268,  269. 

Evil,  permitted,  and  why,  182. 

Bzistence,  necessaiy,  how  attiibnted 
to  Qod,  162,  note. 

Fall  of  man,  tnced  in  natare,  186; 
aflEdrda  no  just  matter  of  complaint, 
«&.;  the  acriptaral  aocomt  of  it 
analogous  to  what  we  see,  248. 

IWtiJist  argument  against  fiitore  re- 
wards and  punishmentsretorted,169. 

Fear  and  Hope  proper  metiveo  to 
relimous  obedience,  157. 

Final  tSanse  does  not  alwaji  imply  that 
Iha  Old  dwigBcd  if  aaaawwed,  157. 


Future  Life,  the  qnestiona  concenisc 
it,  85,  note;  its  impertanee,  9S; 
credibility  of,  96, 97;  a  aeoBl  state, 
148;  this  life  a  state  of  djjwapline 
for  it,  138, 140,  &c. ;  the  certaxntr 
of  it  inferred  from  God*8  moral  p> 
vemment,  104 ;  proof  of  it  aa  diavB 
from  analogy,  95,  &c. 

Future  /adgment  mipliea  tnaptanon^ 
182. 

Future  Punishments,  may  be  pttamaMl 
frt)m  €K)d*s  rewatdmg  or  puniahlag 
us  for  onr  behavionr  at  pmest 
180;  made  credible  by  wbat  vv 
experience,  102,  IDS  ;  eVjecUsM 
against  their  cxedibility  objiaXtz. 
•  104. 

Gtoeral  Laws,  the  courae  of  zmtcR 
earned  on  by  them,  235. 

Gifts,  miiaculons,  225;  the  nanxfest 
wisdom  of^  188. 

God,  hn  neeeasary  existeoee,  162, 
note;  his  government,  how  exer 
cisedover  us  at  preaenty  102;  h> 
natural  government  carried  <m  bv 
general  laws,  178,  183;  the  asa- 
logy  between  his  natmal  aad  nmi 
government,  f&.;  his  moral  gevcn.- 
raent  not  perfeetiy  executed  in  tikis 
present  state,  118;  hia  viaiUe  p> 
vemment  over  the  world  ezetcwd 
by  the  mediation  of  others,  24d; 
his  goodnesi;,  how  fimited,  1 1 1 ;  Li 
moral  government  accounts  nr  e*^ 
state  a  probation,  154 ;  objectioBS 
against  his  providence,  181;  the 
&pensations  of,  how  to  be  jndgK 
0^  220;  resignation  to  God's  wU 
an  essential  part  of  virtme,  15S: 
tiie  duties  to  God  the  Father. 
whence  their  obligation  ariaea,  202; 
those  to  God  the  Son,  mad  Holj 
Gnoat,  203. 

GK>ed  and  evil,  natural,  unequally  ^ 
tributed,  260 ;  moral,  xmpKea  good 
desert,  886. 

Gevennnent,  natnnu  and  moialp  115« 

Guilt,  tile  idea  aaasdated  with  that  of 
ai-defert,  887. 
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How  fonaod,  141 ;  how  they 

difier  fron  pasihre  impieMMM,  142 ; 

th*  gtmi  coueqiiciiM  of  ganing 

them  in  tbcir  proper  atmm,  147; 

of  Tirtae  necwmry  to  oily  168. 
Happmeu,  mamly  dcpcndo  vpon  ovr 

own  behaviour,  119 ;  why  not  given 

to  all,  114. 
Heatben  woild,  tiM  ftste  of  idigion 

IB  it,  194. 
Hiftorj  of  the  world,  how  i^gnded 

in  Scripture,  294. 

Identity,  personal,  not  conrtitntwi  by 
coBfcioainett,  329. 

Ignorance  in  matteca  of  Bevaaled  Be- 
ligioa,  263 ;  of  oar  conditioB,  n»- 
taral  and  moral,  and  of  the  naaonB 
why  we  aio  placed  tborain,  263 ; 
concerning  the  sclMBe  of  the  natiml 
world  should  teach  nt  not  to  wonder 
at  the  incomprehensbleneas  of  the 
moral,  178 ;  objecttona  drawn  from, 
very  absurd,  184,  186 ;  a  jnst  an- 
swer to  objectioBB  agatnat  the  schema 
of  Cbd'a  providence,  183. 

Imagination,  apt  to  mialead  as,  84. 

Improvemeot  of  tho  hnmaa  iacnlticiy 
gradual,  148. 

Inspiration,how  vondiMfed  tonomkind, 
not  known  by  human  leaaon,  221. 

Interest,  in  what  sense  always  comei- 
dent  with  virtue,  158. 

Irrepfularities  in  nature,  287. 

Irreligion,  not  justifiable  by  want  of 
evidence  in  religioo,  266. 

Jewi^  B  svmmflvy  .of  God'a  dealing 
with  them,  and  their  history,  296, 
dec;  their  dispersion,  how  it  con- 
firms Bevelation,  304. 

EiDgdom,  iden  of  a  pnlsetly  virtaotts 
tad  hi^y,  126^ 

Liberty,  or  Free  Will,  169 ;  oir  con- 
dition implies  that  we  are  free,  174. 

living  Powers,  what,  83,  note;  not 
destroyed  by  death,  94 ;  their  not 
bemg  exerdaed  doei  not  SBply  thair 
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IJfe^  proMnty  has  relarenea  to  a  kiftr 
plan  of  things,  180. 

Locke's  notion  of  penonal  idtnlity  ex- 
amined, 33Ql 

MahoaseiaBiam,  not  received  xspm.  tha 
proof  ef  miiaelea,  279. 

Man,  his  natara  dtfEen  fran  that  of 
hi«laB,334. 

MamiiMlatMii  of  chatacter,  one  naa  of 
temptatiooa,  161. 

]lartyra»  primitive;  what  axgusent 
their  anfinings  afad  of  the  reality 
of  Christ'a  minwles,  282. 

Hatter,  onr  beiag  affected  thereby  does 
not  prove  it  to  aeake  part  of  our 
eelf,  88. 

Means^  naa  o^  l»r  tiie  aalvatioii  ef 
manldnd  cenfiamaMe  to  the  eowie 
ef  ■atBn,28& 

Mediator,  the  notaoa  agreeabla  to  the 
light  of  natan^  240;  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  m  i^at 
respect  meatly  objected  to,  264. 

Miracle^  a  rdative  term,  214 ;  whether 
the  analogy  of  aatun  aflbrda  any 
pieaamption  against  their  reality, 
210-217;  the  primary  dsafgn  of 
theaiy  198;  how  they  confirm 
natacal  refa'gion,  t&. ;  peeoliar  to  tiie 
Moaaic  and  Christian  roligioB,  279; 
related  in  Scriptare,  281;  leeosded 
in  Scripture^  confiimed  from  the 
credibiUty  of  comason  histoiy,  299; 
refierxed  to  in  St  P&urs  Kpistles, 
278;  proof  of  their  leaU^  aflbrded 
by  the  eonvenioii  of  the  &st  Chris- 
tians, 281. 

Moral  actions,  how  affected  bj  a  com- 
mand, 230. 

Moral  fiMulty,  see  Conacic 

Moral  oUl^itioaay  whence 
aasea»202. 

Moral  precepts,  prelned  to  Poailive^ 
206^206. 

MoiaH^  of  actssns,  273. 

Mystenes^  as  great  in  natata  aa  iD 

VilOHHIlliy,  2H>0. 

Mysteriousness  of  the  Christian  ichflne 
no  objection  agaioH  it,  178* 
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Nature,  light  of,  ininffieiait,  19i; 
coane  of,  what,  101;  carried  on 
by  general  laws,  188. 

Neoenary  exiitence,  how  attributed 
to  God,  162,  note. 

Neoestity  of  the  Fatalista,  doef  not  ex- 
clude deliberation  and  choice,  175, 
176 ;  existence  of  things  by  necessity 
implies  an  agent,  164, 165 ;  does  not 
exclude  the  justice  of  punishment, for 
crimes,  167;  nor  the  proof  of  God's 
moral  character,  172;  in  what  re- 
spect the  opinion  of  necessity  may 
be  said  to  be  destructive  of  all  re- 
ligion, 176;  an  absurd  principle  of 
conduct  in  common  life,  165. 

Objections,  though  not  cleared  up,  do 
not  destroy  the  proof  of  religion, 
184;  drawn  from  our  ignorance, 
absurd,  186 ;  against  the  argument 
from  analogy,  from  its  narrow 
influence,  815,  816;  against  the 
scheme  of  Providence  best  an- 
swered from  our  ignorance,  224; 
drawn  from  the  moral  world,  how 
solved,  181 ;  against  the  credibility 
of  future  punishments  obviated,  99; 
against  the  world's  being  designed 
for  a  state  of  moral  improvement 
in  virtue,  156 ;  the  matter  of  the 
Christian  Bevelation  must  appear 
liable  to,  220 ;  against  Christianity, 
drawn  inm  the  manner  or  degree 
in  which  its  light  is  vouchsiSed, 
218 ;  against  Christianity,  from  its 
supposed  want  of  univernlity,  229, 
259 ;  from  its  mysteriousness,  228 ; 
against  the  wisdom  of  it,  280; 
against  Christianity  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  against  its 
evidence,  219;  against  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  a  Redeemer,  258 ; 
against  Scripture,  their  frivolous- 
ness,  218 ;  as  to  its  not  answering 
our  preconceived  expectations,  224. 

Obligations  arising  from  the  possibi- 
lity  that  Christianity  is  true,  185, 
264. 

Origen  quoted,  75. 


Passions,  contribute  to  make  our  pre- 
sent state  a  state  of  trial,  151 ;  are 
excited  towards  particular  objects, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  150 ;  how 
to  be  regulated,  152. 

Passive  imprenions  stronger  than  ac- 
tive habits,  142. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles,  what  distinct  ^seoi 
of  Christianity  they.afibrd,  276. 

Perception  may  be  without  exterEsl 
objects,  89. 

Person,  what,  382. 

Personality,  in  what  sense  founded  in 
consciousness,  883. 

Pleasure  attending  the  grmtificatien  ct 
our  passions,  115. 

Positive  institutions  implied  in  die 
notion  of  a  visible  Church,  19S ;  the 
great  presumption  of  those  who 
slight  them,  209. 

Positive  precepts,  how  they  di&r 
from  moral,  207. 

Practice,  by  what  amount  of  evidence 
often  determined,  815. 

Prejudices,  several  sorts  of,  292. 

Present  existence  afibrds  pretomption 
of  continuance,  82. 

Presumption,  see  Bvidence. 

Principles,  assumed  antecedent  to  ex- 
perience, often  &Ilacious,  229. 

Probability,  see  Evidence. 

Probation,  how  it  differs  from  moral 
government,  182. 

Proof,  practical,  what  is  me«nt  fay  it. 
181. 

Prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture,  their 
design,  196;  concerning  the  Xec- 
siah,  how  understood  by  the  Jetr» 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  297; 
the  conformity  between  prophedea 
and  events  not  merely  accidental, 
805;  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  prophecies  is  best  aeen  by 
taking  them  in  a  long  seriea,  296. ' 

Prophetic  History  confirmed  by  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
Christian  Church,  305. 

Prophets,  did  not  fully  comprehead 
all  which  they  wrote,  289. 

Providence,  see  God. 

Prudence,  lequirei  vs  to  mt,  tlioagh 
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there  ii  no  probability  of  gacceu, 
74. 
Punishmenty  ita  proper  notion,  104 ;  of 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  how  &i 
it  affects  the  doctrine  oif  Ghriit's 
Mtiiiaction,  254  ;  instancef  of  Tica- 
rious  ponishment  in  the  daily  conne 
of  Providence,  255. 

Beaaon,  an  incompetent  judge  of  Qod's 
meanf,  182;  conld  not  hare  dia- 
coTered  the  icheme  of  Christianity, 
21 8 ;  an  incompetent  judge  of  divine 
revelation,  262 ;  this  consideration 
affords  no  presumption  against  reve- 
lation, ^68. 

Reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  others, 
vrhat  is  meant  by  it,  817. 

Redemption,  the  scriptural  doctrine  o^ 
249 ;  illustrated  1^  experience,  243 ; 
further  illustrated  by  analogy,  824 ; 
why  we  are  incompetent  judges  of 
it,  258 ;  see  Sufferings,  Punislunent, 
Mediator. 

Reflection,  our  powers  of,  do  not  de- 
pend upon  our  bodily  powers,  98. 

Religion,  is  founded  in  the  moral 
character  of  Gbd,  158 ;  implies 
our  being  in  a  state  of  probation, 
273;  why  its  evidence  has  been 
left  doubtful,  269 ;  such  doubtful- 
ness does  not  destroy  its  obliga- 
tion, 264 ;  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  heathen  world,  194;  distin- 
guished into  internal  and  external, 
202 ;  natural  religion  6wes  its  rise 
and  establishment  to  revelation, 
293 ;  the  great  advantages  which  it 
receives  from  Christianity,  196; 
what  credibility  it  receives  from  the 
miracles  recorded  in  Scripture,  ib, ; 
how  promoted  by  the  settlement  of 
a  visible  Church,  199. 

Remorse,  what,  112. 

Repentance  insufficient  to  expiate 
guilt,  824 ;  general  sense  of  man- 
kind upon  it,  252. 

Resignation  to  God's  will,  an  essential 
part  of  virtue,  158. 

Revelation,  necessary  to  explain  the 


scheme  of  the  universe,  125;  to 
supply  the  defects  of  natural  reli- 
gion, 194 ;  given-  at  the  beginning 
of  the  worid,  in  what  sense  miracu- 
lous, 218. 

Revealed  Religion  [vis.,  Christian], 
201 ;  a  short  view  of  its  scheme, 
288 ;  its  evidence,  part  direct — 
part  collateral,  805 ;  why  left  at 
all  doubtful,  826;  unreasonsble  to 
expect  to  have  all  difficulties  in  it 
cleared,  815;  objections  against  the 
matter  of,  282;  how  fiir  to  be 
judged  of  by  reason,  229 ;  the  rash- 
ness of  treating  it  with  disregard, 
209 ;  account  of  its  first  establish- 
ment, 804 ;  what  strength  its  evi- 
dence receives  from  the  conversion 
and  seal  of  the  first  Christians,  282; 
Jewish  and  Christian,  the  degrees 
of  their  evidence  different  at  differ- 
ent times,  259. 

Rewards  and  Punishments,  in  nature, 
correspond  to  virtue  and  vice,  103. 

Sacrifices,  propitiatory,  their  general 
prevalence,  252;  legal,  their  de- 
sign, ib.;  the  death  of  Christ  a 
proper  sacrifice,  ib. 

Scepticism  about  the  eridence  of  re- 
ligion implies  a  suspicion  at  least 
of  its  being  true,  266. 

Sceptics  among  us  inexcusable,  814. 

Scripture  considered  in  an  historical 
view,  294;  the  genoinenesa  of 
Scripture  hiatory  shown  by  inter- 
nal evidence,  276,  278,  279,  &c.; 
and  by  correapondent  &cta,  and 
other  hiatoriea,  281 ;  ita  meaning 
not  alwava  to  be  explained  accord 
ing  to  the  common  rulea  of  criti 
ciam,  288 ;  difficultiea  of,  no  argu 
ment  of  its  not  coming  firom  God 
75;  the  unreasonableness  of  ex 
pecting  to  have  all  difficulties  in 
it  cleitfed,  811;  probably  contains 
several  truths  as  yet  undiscovered, 
227  ;  the  common  objections  against 
it  are  frivolous,  806;  the  folly  of 
rejecting  it  because  it  does  not  an- 
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>wer  our  preconoeiTed  expectations, 
222 ;  the  Jewish  history  in  it  con- 
finned  by  known  fact,  302;  its 
prophetic  history  confirmed  by  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
Christian  Church,  306. 

Self,  its  sameness  does  not  depend 
upon  the  sameness  of  our  body,  86. 

Self-deniid  promotes  resignation  to 
God's  wiU,  169. 

Self-love,  whether  this  principle  wants 
to  be  improved,  160,  162. 

Senses,  their  dissolution  does  not  im- 
ply the  dissolution  of  the  agent,  86. 

Soul,  its  indivisibility,  86. 

Temptations,  how  they  serve  to  im- 
prove our  virtue,  164. 

Testimony,  see  Evidence. 

Trinity,  whence  our  obligation  of  duty 
to  each  Person  in  the  Trinity  arises, 
202. 

Trial,  state  of,  what  is  implied  in 
the  notion  of  it,  132 ;  intended  for 
our  improvement,  and  to  qualify  us 
for  future  happiness,  164 ;  may  be 
also  intended  for  the  manifestation 
of  our  characters,  161. 

Understanding,  our  probation  with 
regard  to  it  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, 263. 


Univeciality,  objections  againit  Christ- 
ianity firom  its  suppoeed  want  of, 
how  answered,  229,  269. 

Vegetables,  no  arguing  firom  their 
decay  to  that  of  living  creatures,  96. 

Vice,  what  it  chiefly  conaista  in,  33S ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  habit  of 
it  is  formed,  166 ;  sncceaa  of,  how 
reconciled  with  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, 121 ;  why  not  always  ps- 
nished,  120. 

Viciousness,  what  it  is,  336,  &c. 

Virtue  corresponds  to  our  notioa  sf 
good  desert,  ib, ;  the  habit  of  viitae 
not  attainable  by  mere  eonttmfilar 
tion,  142;  its  hsbit,  how  fiaaed, 
149;  its  improvement  progrenve, 
160 ;  improved  by  temptation,  153 ; 
its  tendency  to  improve  the  happi- 
ness of  kingdoms,  126;  why  not 
always  rewarded,  120;  a  qii^ifiea- 
tion  naturally  requisite  to  make  ui 
happy  in  a  future  state,  134. 

World,  the,  fitted  to  be  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline for  moral  improvement,  154; 
the  natural  government  of  it  carried 
on  by  genenl  laws,  236. 

Touth,  its  great  importance,  147. 
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